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GHAZAN, ISLAM AND MONGOL TRADITION: 
A VIEW FROM THE MAMLUK SULTANATE! 


By REUVEN AMITAI-PREISS 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


The conversion of Ghazan Khan to Islam in A.H. 694/A.p. 1295 was an 
event of great importance for both the Mongol ruling class and the Muslim 
subjects of his kingdom. The story of this conversion, based primarily on semi- 
official Persian works emanating from the Ilkhanid state itself, has been retold 
and analysed in varying detail by several modern scholars.? Recently, Dr. 
Charles Melville,’ using contemporary Arabic sources from the Mamlük 
Sultanate, has enriched our knowledge of this event; in addition, he has 
suggested that the Islamization of the Mongols may have been well advanced 
even before Ghazan's conversion. Melville deals mainly with Ghazan's conver- 
sion per se, as well as the events that led up to it. As for the nature of Ghazan's 
Islam, he writes: ‘It is beyond the scope of this paper to speculate on the 
sincerity of Ghazan's conversion, which we can never know, or on what he 
actually understood of Islam ...’.4 He does show, however, that Ghazan's 
conversion to Islam was more than just a personal decision based on religious 
conviction: one motive behind this move was a desire to attract those Mongols 
who had already become Muslims, and thus to win their support in his struggle 
against Baidu. 

An additional Mamlük source sheds some light on the workings of 
Ghazan's mind, and the nature of his belief in Islam. We also learn that 
Ghazan did not see any inherent contradiction between his new religion and 
the traditions and laws of the Mongols. This source is Salàh al-Din Khalil b. 
Aybeg al-Safadi (d. 764/1363), who provides entries on Ghazan in his two 
major biographical dictionaries: the more comprehensive al-Wafi bi’l-wafayat,° 
and A*yàn al-‘asr wa-a‘wan al-nasr,ó a shorter work on his contemporaries. 
Although most of the evidence on Ghazan is common to both entries, the 


cos KR Severe ern of K paper rd at Min MAR Aami Moeting of e Aman 

Oriental Society at Madison, WI, on 23 March 1994. I would like to thank Dr. David Morgan 

and Dr. Igor de Rachewiltz for reading drafts of this por and their many useful comments. 
7H. H. Howorth, History of the Mongols, m (1888), 383-4; A. C. M. D’Ohsson, Histoire des 


Mongols, 1v Qr. Tientsin, 1940, of La Haye and Amsterdam, 1835), 132-3; J. A. Boyle, 
: ic an litical history of the Il-Khàns', in The Cambridge history of Iran, v, ed. J. A. 
Bo (Cambridge, 1968), 378-80; A. Bausani, ‘Religion under the Mongols’, Cambridge history 


of Iran, v, 541- 

3‘ Püdshzh-i Islam. The conversion of Sultan Mahmüd Ghazan Khan’, Pembroke Papers, 1, 
1990, 159-77 

* jbid., 171. 

5 MS Topkapı Saray, Ahmet III 2920/25, fols. 60b—65b. This entry 1s found under the entry: 
*Mahmüd b. Arghün al-Mughuli al-Jinkiz Khani’ with *Gházàn al-Mughuli’ in the margin; 
Mahmüd was the Muslim name which Ghazan adopted upon his conversion. In another 
unpublished volume of al- Wafi bi'l-wafayat (MS Bodleian Arch Seld. A.28, fol. 75b), there is a 

short entry for ' Ghüzán', but this is a cross-reference, sending the reader to the article 
"Mahmud b. Arghfin ...” upon which the present article is based. 

° Two Istanbul manuscripts of A‘yan al-‘asr were consulted: MS Snieymaniye an Sofya 

2968, fol. 3b-7b [henceforth: MS AS]; MS Topkapı Sarayı, Emanet Hazine 1216, fol. 128b—130b 

enceforth: MS A facsimile edition of A‘yan al-‘asr, based on MS Süleymaniye, Atıf Ef. 

809, has recently been published by F. Sezgin (Frankfurt a.M., 1990). This last mentioned 
manuscript, however, does not contain the biography of Ghazan Sezgin, in the introduction to 
his edition (p. vii), writes. ‘We had to substitute missing (voL 2, pp. 326—330), which 
we took from the eighth part of the autograph in the Aya Sofya collection (no. 2968), fols. 1b—3b." 
Actually these folios are taken from MS Aya Sofya 2967, which also lacks the entry for Ghazan, 
as found 1n MS Aya Sofya 2968. 
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latter is somewhat briefer, presents the material in a different order, and at 
times differs in detail from the parallel passages in the former work.’ 

In this paper, based on the evidence from al-Safadi, as well as information 
from other sources, both Mamlük and Persian, I will first attempt to examine 
Ghazan's commitment to Islam. I will then analyse in some detail his continued 
adhesion to two areas of the Mongol imperial legacy: first, the Yasa, or body 
of law attributed to Chinggis Khan; and second, allegiance to the Qa'an or 
Great Khan. Subsequently, I will briefly touch upon two additional areas of 
Mongol tradition: the Chinggisid imperial ideology and the shamanistic reli- 
gion. Finally, I shall attempt to draw together this information in order to 
paint a portrait of the syncretic nature of Ghazan's Islam, as well as to discuss 
briefly the possible implications for the history of the Islamization of the 
Mongols in Iran. 


Al-Safadi initially deals with Ghazan's conversion to Islam in a perfunctory 
way: his na’ib (viceroy) Nawrüz was responsible for presenting this faith to 
him in an attractive manner, and he converted in 694/1294—5; * and with this, 
Islam spread among the Mongols’ (wa-fasha bi-dhalika al-islam bi'l-tatar).9 A 
more detailed—and unique—report about a subsequent crisis in Ghazan's new 
faith is provided by al-Safadi further along in the biography. Citing as his 
source al-‘Izz Hasan al-Irbili al-Mutatabbib,? an immigrant to the Mamlük 
Sultanate from the Ilkhánid realm, al-Safadi tells the story of Ghazan's mar- 
riage to Bulughan Khatun," the widow of his father Arghun. Following Rashid 
al-Din's laconic account, the outline of this story is already known: after 
Ghazan's accession to the throne, he married Bulughan Khatun according to 
the Muslim Shari‘a, even though she had been the wife of his father.!! Rashid 
al-Din only hints at the legalistic difficulties of such a match, but they would 
have appeared to have been insurmountable, since Islamic law expressly forbids 
the practice of marrying one's deceased father’s wives.!? Al-Safadi gives a fuller 
account of this episode: having become ruler, Ghazan married his father's 
wives ‘in accordance to the Yàsá (law) of the Mongols in this [matter]’ (‘ala 


"7 On the relatio between al- Wafi dre br and A‘yan al-‘asr, see D. P. Little, 'Al- 
Safadi as biographer o of his contemporaries’, in D. P. Little (ed.), Essays on Islamic cwilization 
presented to Niyazi Berkes (Leiden, 1976), 190-210 (repr. in D. P. Little, History and historiography 
of the Mamluks (London, 1986], art. I) Al-Safadi is clearly the source for the entry on Ghazan 
in the fifteenth-century ai-Durar al-kdmina ft a‘yan al-mra al-thamina by Ibn Hajar al- "Asqalani 
(d. s ds In this paper I have used the five-volume Cairo edition (1 of the work; Ghazan's 
ES ears m vol. m, 292-4 (no. 3313). This corresponds with the Hyderabad edition 
(13 32, four volumes), m, 212-14. 

Lol 60b; Ar MS EH, fol. 128b; Ibn Hajar, ur, 212. 


al-amsür "Wwicsbadem 1968), 29 (there called al-Arbili). Al-‘Umari cites him avec times Tor 
information on the Chaghatayid te (ibid., 15-7). 

10 On her, see Ch. Melville, ‘Bologhan atin’ ; Encyclopaedia Iranica, 1v, 339. F. D. Lessing 
(ed.), Mongolian English dictionary keley and "Los An les, 1960), gives the spelling of this 
wore (meaning ‘sable’) as b ut cf. G. Doerfer, Mongolische und turkische Elemente im 

Neupersischen enceforward: 7. TMEN] (Wiesbaden, 1962-7 , L 215. 

apes -Din, Jami al-tawarikh, m, ed. “A. ‘Alizada ’ (Baku, 1957), 301; =K Jahn E 

ichte Güzán-Han's aus dem Ta’ -1- Mubarak-i-gazant des Rašīd al-Din ... (London, 1940 

"y $5 (e ris far as I can tell, this story is not mentioned in Wagsaf’s history (Ta'rikh-i 
126; t TH Tajziyat al-amsár wa-tazjiyat al-a‘sar [repr. Tehran, 13388./1959, "Of Bombay 
yle, * "D hans? 380, cites the Qur'ün, 1v, 26: ‘And marry not women whom your fathers 
have marrjed: for this is a shame, and hateful, and a At way, though what is past may be 
allowed to happen.’ Boyle wonders how any self- eea Nba have Eve oid 
at such a ceremony, which blatantly, contradicted Shea's ee See also J 
the classical Islamic law’, EI^, vm, 2 
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yasa al-mughul fi dhalika).? He was particularly enamoured with Bulughan 
Khatun, who had been Arghun's senior wife. When Ghazan became a Muslim, 
he was told that Islam forbad marriage to one's deceased father's wives. 
Finding himself in a legally impossible situation, Ghazan was intent on aban- 
doning Islam if this religion did not permit his marriage to Bulughan Khatun. 
However, one of the *ulama ' offered a legal opinion which provided a solution 
to this impasse: since Arghun had been a pagan, his marriage to Bulughan 
Khatun was not legal, and therefore Ghazan could now wed her with impunity. 
The Khan was happy with this suggestion, married Bulughan Khatun (in a 
Muslim manner), and ‘he adhered to Islam. Without this [solution], he would 
have apostatized.'!^ If this evidence is to be believed, it would indicate that 
Ghazan’s initial commitment to his new religion was perhaps not very deep. I 
will return to the implication of this evidence at the end of the paper. 


Mention has been made of the Mongol Yasa or law,!5 a subject to which 
further reference is made in the biography. Al-Safadi writes, evidently citing 
his contemporary, the secretary and encyclopedist Ibn Fadi Allah al-‘Umari:'® 


[Ghazan] spoke Mongolian and Turkish (al-mughiiliyya wa-turkiyya), and 
he knew Persian," but he did not speak it except with Khwaja Rashid 
[al-Din] and his like from among the close associates of his court (akhissa’ 
hadratihi). He understood most of what was said before him in Arabic, 
but he did not let it be known that he understood it, out of pride in the 
deeply-rooted Chinggis Khani and pure Mongol Yasa (ta'üzuman ‘ald 
yasaq'® al-jinkiz khaniyya al-mu'riqa wa-mughüliyya al-khalisa). When he 
became king, he took up leadership [in] the way of Chinggis Khan”? and 


as The matter of the Yasa will be discussed below; in in passing it might be vi guo that the 
term ‘yasa’ could also refer to a particular precept and not just the entire | . This 
rule is mentioned by Rashid al-Din (ed. 'Alizadah, 6), who writes that H egü thus 
married his father's widows ‘in accordance with the Yasa (ba-rai i ydsáq)'. On this practice, see 
William of Rubruck, in A. van den Sinica Franciscana, 1 (Quaracchi-Firenze, 1929), 
184—5; translation in P. Jackson (tr.), and P. Jackson and D. Morgan (introduction, notes and 
appendices), The mission of Friar William of Rubruck (Condon, 1990), 91-2, and n. 1 on p. 92. 
Boyle, ‘Il-Khäāns’, 380, shows that this custom was well established among the Mongol royal 
family in Iran, as well as being eing an ancient tice among the tribes of the Eurasian steppe. 
Wafi, fols. 62b—63a; A ‘yan, MS EH. fol. 128a; MS AS, fol. 3b; cf. the summary in Ibn 
Hajar, mr, 292-3, which differs in details from that presented by al-Safadi. It 1s interesting to note 
t the unnamed scholar mentioned in this pessage was subject to some criticism for his 
permissive interpretation of the law D but he replied that adopting an mdulgent position and thus 
preventing Ghazan’s apostasy ar and his subsequent antipathy to was the best solution. This 
cogent explanation was acoepted 
15 On the Yasa, see P atchnevsky, Genghis Khan: his life and leg ped and tr TON 
Haining (Oxford and Cambri bridge, Mass., 1991), 187-96; D. Ayalon, ‘The t Yasa of Chingiz 
Khan: a reexamination’, St Islamica, pt. A, vol. 33 d Ds eae a X. B, voL 34 (1971), 
151-80 (the four parts of this article—of which parts Cl and the position of the 
yasa in the Mamluk Sultanate—have been republished in D. io Outsiders m the lands of 
en an [ondon 1 1988]; D. Morgan, The Mongols (London, 1986), 96—9; idem, * The 4 Great Yasd 
" and Mongol law in the am BSO. S, XLIX, 1, 1986, 163-76; I. de 
Rasen, “Son * Some reflections on Cinggis Qan’s *, East Asian History, 6, 1993, 91-104. The 
transhteration of Yasa presents some problems. Tis have eschewed the original Mon olian form 
, 1n favour of that on the Turkic derivative yasa which is used in the M. BOUICOS. 
is usually rendered ydsd or yasa in the Arabic and texts, although ydsaq is also found. 
16 On the previous folio of Wat, al-Safadi cites al-‘Umari, on Ghazan 's name and genealogy, 
as well as his physical characteristics and personality. The mention of the languages which Ghazan 
knew, etc., would seem to be a continuation of description According to Little, ' Safadi" 
203-4, all of the information which al-Safadi derved from al-‘Umari was transferred 
onu an ‘and not through the latter's written works. 
Thus in Wafi. Ayam MS AS, has ‘he spoke Turkish, Mongolian and Persian’; MS EH, 
omits Turkish from the list. 
1» This form is closer to the Mongol Jasay. A‘yan: ta'dguman li-ajal yasa jmkaz khan al-khaliga. 
Fe | adir maf ji aendse ma Hadh Jie Khan: The parallel pesos m Ayan. iè 
slightly different, but more clear. ahadha nafsahu bi-fariq. jinkiz khan. At the beginning of the 
entry, however, the latter work does have the following sentence: Jammda malaka, akhadha nafsahu 
JT 'I-mulk ma ’khadh Jinkaz khan. 
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established the Mongol Yasa [al-yasa al-mughiiliyya]. He appointed judges 
(al-arghüjiyya) to carry out the tribunals (al-arghii)."? He obligated all to 
keep their rank and not to exceed it. The agha (older brother, i.e. senior 
prince) was to be an agha, and the mi (younger, i.e. junior prince) was [to 
stay] an mi?! 


Besides the interesting information on the languages which Ghazan spoke,?? 
as well as an indication of his relationship to Rashid al-Din, the passage 
contains significant evidence on Ghazan’s commitment to the Yasa. 
Corroborating evidence of this devotion is found in his imperial command 
(yarligh [ « Tur. yarliy — Mon. Jariiy]), recorded by Rashid al-Din, ordering the 
distribution of igta@‘at (assignments of land) to the Mongol soldiery. Ghazan 
begins the yarligh by praising Chinggis Khan's Yasa, to which he attributes 
his forefather's success in conquering the world. Ghazan’s commitment to 
the Yasa evidently preceded his ascension to the throne. Elsewhere, Rashid 
al-Din states that Ghazan was already a firm supporter of the Yasa in his 
younger days: as a little boy, he would gather his companions, and teach them 
the Yasa (text: yüsag) as well as yüsün (<Mon. yosun 'custom").^4 
Furthermore, ‘among them he would appoint the agha and mi, [as well as] the 
anda (« Mon. anda “sworn brother")? and quday (« Mon. quda “in-law; 
family member by marriage ”).7° If anyone had committed a transgression, 
then he would be eager to punish him, and would chastise him according to the 
way of the Yasa (in different MSS: yasa/yásaq) ...’.*” Whatever the historicity 
of this passage, it is significant that Rashid al-Din decided to include it in his 
work and present it in a positive light. It must have been clear to him that in 
the mind of his patron, devotion to the Yasa, even after his conversion to 
Islam, was considered a laudatory thing. 

It should be noted that there were fundamental contradictions between the 
Yasa and the Muslim Shari‘a, certainly in such areas as ritual purity and the 
slaughter of animals.” The disparity between the two codes is further high- 
lighted by al-Safadi's statement on the precept authorizing (or necessitating) 
marriage with the widows of one's father. Parenthetically, it may be mentioned 
that al-Safadi does not provide detailed information on the Yasa as a whole 


» On the arghi (generally yarghii< Mongolian Jaryu), the Mongol combination of committee 
ofi and court-martial, and arghüji (=: yarghüji « Mo. Jaryuti), see D. Morgan, ‘The “ Great 
Yasa of giz Khàn ",' 173-6. 

21 Wafi, fol. 61a; some minor differences are found in A‘yan, MS EH. 128a-b; MS AS, fols 
3b-4a, which are noted above; there is a short summary in Ibn Hajar, m, 212. For agha (<Mo. 
aga; Turkish aya) and ini (« Tu. mi), see Doerfer, TMEN, 1, 133-40, n, 226. The sentence would 
seem to mean that cadet member of the Mongol royal family i in the Ilkhanate were to defer to 
the senior members, with the added implication that the present hierarchy, with Ghazan at the 
summit, was to be maintained. 

22 According to Rashid al-Din (ed. ‘Alizadah, 379; = ed. Jahn, 171), Ghazan knew besides 
Mongolian some Arabic, Persian, ‘Hindi’, ‘Kashmiri’, Tibetan, ‘ Khita T’, Fi Franlash and other 
lan B. Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran, 4th ed. (Leiden, 1985), 380, n. 59, notes that Turkish 
should have been mentioned in this passage. Whether Ghazan actually spoke all of these languages 
remains a eee point. It is Posie that al-Safadi (and al-"Umari) may have known of Ghazan 8 


linguistic skills and just not bother to list the non-Islamic languages. Spuler, it should be 
ad led, doubts Ghazan's knowl of Arabic. 
B Rashid al-Din, ed. < 511 [=ed. “Jahn, 303] cited in Morgan, ‘The “Great Yàsd of 


Chipgiz Khian”,’ 172, but compare his comment. 
J. A. Boy le (in the glossary of The successors of Genghis Khan [New York and London, 
1971], 341), writes of the yosun: ‘Mongol customary law, as distinct from the yasa of Genghis 


25 See The Secret History of the Mongols, tr. F. W. Cleaves (Cambridge, MA, 1982), 1, 271; 
Doerfer, TMEN, 1, 149-52. 
26 See Secret "History, tr. Cleaves, 1, 276; Doerfer, TMEN, 1, 424. 
?' Rashid al-Din, ed. ‘Alizadah, 251; = ed. Jahn, 8. This passage is mentioned briefly in 
Mor. ‘The “Great Yasa of Chingiz Khan”, 172. 
See the comment of P. Jackson," Chaghatayid Dynasty’, Encyclopaedia Iranica, v, 344. 
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(as understood by Ghazan or himself), beyond this statement, along with the 
additional remark that Ghazan, out of pride in the Yasa, refrained from letting 
it be known that he understood Arabic and Persian,”® preferring to communic- 
ate in public only in the languages of the steppe nomads, Mongolian and 
Turkish (N.B. this is not a precept per se). In spite of the vagueness as to the 
contents of the Yasa, it is clear, however, that the intention here is to refer to 
some kind of corpus of law, i.e. the so-called Great Yasa of Chinggis Khan, 
to which great respect is accorded.?? 

Al-Safadi also gives us some evidence regarding the long-term fate of the 
Yasa in the Ilkhanid state. He quotes al-‘ Umari, who in turn cites the Mamlük 
amir Sayf al-Din Aytamish al-Nasiri, noted as ‘the most knowledgeable person 
of his time regarding the affairs of the Mongols.?! Aytamish states that after 
Ghazan's death the ‘Yasa of the Mongols (ydsa al-mughul) passed away.’*? 
Aytamish's comment on the fate of the Yasa brings to mind the remark of the 
Mongol general Qutlugh-shah, upon witnessing a debate of Muslim scholars, 
c. winter 707/1307—8: 


What is this that we have done, abandoning the new Yasa (text: yasaq) 
and yosun of Chinggis Khan, and taking up the ancient religion of the 
Arabs, which is divided into seventy-odd parts? The choice of either of 
these two rites would be a disgrace and a dishonourable act, since in the 
one, marriage with a daughter is permitted and in the other, relations with 
one's mother or sister. We seek refuge in God from both of them! Let us 
return to the Yasa and yosun of Chinggis Khan.? 


Further evidence on the long-term fate of the Yasa in the IIkhánid state is 
given by al-‘Umari, who states that the Yasa was maintained in the 
Chaghatayid Khanate as well as the realm of the Qa'an, as opposed to the 
Jikhanid kingdom and the Golden Horde.?^ 

It would seem that in spite of Ghazan's attempts to enforce the Yasa as he 
understood it, a lapse was perceived not long after his death by at least one 
senior Mongol officer. It appears that within several years the Shari'a had 
gained the upper hand over the Yasa. This does not mean that there was a 
deliberate wholesale jettisoning of the Yasa by the Khan or the Mongol 
leadership, but rather a process, perhaps subconscious in part, during which 
the precepts of Islam became more firmly rooted—at least in theory—among 
the Mongol leading class. On the other hand, citing Dr. Morgan, if 


79? understand that the expression 'ta'azuman' refers to both Persian and Arabic. Thus he 
dig not de th that he understood Arabic and spoke Persian only with a few close associates ‘out 
o in the yasa 

term pasa is sub tly used in the bio hy in a meaning different from a co 

of laws, en as an vidual command; Wai, bis 61b-62b; A‘yan, MS. EH, fol. 1 
MS. AS, fol. 4a. For the application of the term yasa to the individual commands of a paraeula? 
"an, end in que case to tho orders of Chaghatai, see Morgan, ‘The “Great Yäsā of Chingiz 


3x wafi fol. 62b; A‘ydn, MS EH, fol. 129b; MS AS, fol. 5a. Aytamish (or Etmish), a trusted 
mamlük of al-Nasir Muhammad b. "Qalawun (709—741 1310-1341), was an adviser on Mongol 
atin, and served as an envoy several times to Abū Sa‘id; see Ayalon, “The Great Yäsä of Chingiz 
Khan, pt C2 BIM; D. P. Little, ‘Notes on Aitamiš, a a Mongol Mamluk’, in U. Haarmann 

(ed.), Die Islamische Welt zwischen Mittelalter and Neuzeit: Festschrift für 

on deer pics zum 65. Geburtstag (Beirut, 1979), 386—401 (repr. in Little, History and 


art. VI). 

33 wai. oL 62b; A'yàn, MS EH, fol. 129b; MS AS, fol. 5a-b. The expression yasd al-mughul 
is found only in A*ydn; in Wafi, the word yäsā is missing. Only A*yan mentions that al-"Umari is 
the ultimate source of this information. 

33 Qashani, 98, cited in Morgan, ‘The “Great Yasa@ of Chingiz Khün",' 172, on which this 
translation is based. 

3 Al ‘Umani, ed. Lech, p. 41 of Arabic text. 
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Qutlughshah’s monologue ‘was at all typical, the Mongols had not as yet 
acquired a very profound knowledge or understanding of the tenets of Islam.’ 


Another area of Mongol imperial culture which might have been influenced 
by Ghazan’s conversion to Islam was his relationship to the Qa’an/Great 
Khan,** to whom Hülegü and his successors had preserved a formal allegiance. 
It should be remembered that just prior to Ghazan's conversion and his 
accession to the throne, Qubilai Qa'an had died. Ghazan perhaps, then, had 
a convenient opportunity to change the nature of his relations with the theoret- 
ical leader of the Mongol world. In fact, al-Safadi and al-‘Umari unequivocally 
state in parallel passages that such a transformation indeed took place. The 
longer passage in al-Safadi’s Wafi will be cited: 


After this [time], Ghazan started called himself Khan (tasamma bi'l- 
qüniyya), and?" had himself mentioned in the khutba (Friday sermon) and 
on coins? without the name of the Great Khan (al-gan al-akbar).? He 
drove [the Great Khan’s] representative (nà'ib) from his country. None of 
his forefathers and princes of his family had done this before Ghazan. 
Rather Hülegü and all those who came after him had lowered themselves 
to the position of viceroy (nàá'ib) of the Great Khan. None of them were 
called Khan, but rather they were called Sultan so-and-so (fulam). The 
striking of coins (sikka) and the khutba was in the name of the Great Khan, 
not them. If one of them (i.e. Hülegü, etc.) was mentioned by name, it was 
in a subservient fashion. Yet they were the kings of the country; they had 
the right to collect taxes, and to appoint and dismiss people. 

The Great Khan had among them a representative; [in theory] they 
would enact orders after consulting with him. In fact, they did not consult 
him. When Ghazan drove out [the representative of the Great Khan] and 
became absolute ruler, he was censured for his. He said: ‘I did not take 
the kingship [with the help] of Chinggis Khan, or anyone else. I took it 
only with my sword.’ No one dared answer him. He gained absolute 
control of the Khanate (al-qaniyya). Those who came after him followed 
him [in this manner] until the end of time (i.e., the end of the Ilkhànid 
state]. Ihe Great Khan could do nothing to dispute this except by 
words. 


35 Morgan, ‘The “Great Yas@ of Chingiz Khān”, 172 Qutlugh-shah also had a confused 
idea of some aspects of Mongol history: ın a conversation with the Syrian theologian Ibn 
Taymiyya, he stated that Chinggis Khan (who he claimed was his ancestor) was a Muslim; Ibn 
al-Dawadari, al-Kanz al-durar wa-jami‘ al-ghurar, ix, ed. H R. Roemer (Cairo, 1971), 32, citing 
the historian al-Birzáli, who in turn recorded this from Ibn Taymiyya's testimony 

36 The Qa'an, sometimes called the Great Khan, was the supreme ruler of the Mongol empire, 
while ‘khan’ was applied to lesser Mongol princes who ruled the uluses (royal appanages which 
eventually became independent states) For these two titles, see I. de Rachewiltz, ‘Qan, Qa’an 
and the seal of Güyüg', in K Sagaster and M. Weiers (ed.), Documenta Barbarorum: Festschrift 
für Walther Heissig zum 70 Geburtstag (Wiesbaden, 1983), 281-98. 

37 MS Wafi. aw, which is a mistake for wa-; the latter particle is found in A*ydn. 

38 The mentioning of a name in the sermon and on the coinage are the two major symbols of 
soverei ty in traditional Islamic political life. 

8» d -"Umari, 78, where the title ‘Great Khan’ 1s rendered al-gan al-kabir. In general, both 
al-Safadi and al-‘Umari use gan instead of the more usual khan found in the Mamlük sources. 
Qan is closer to the Middle Mongolian gan, while khan resembles the Turkic form of this ttle. 
Both authors write Fin khan for Chinggis Khan, as this must have been a fixed expression. 
Besides the usage of kAdn in this case, al-‘Umari uses khan only twice in the part of al-"Umari's 
work edited by (see index, s.v. khän). 

“© Much of this information in these two paragraphs is found, albeit in a more condensed 
form (but with some additions) in al-‘Umari, who cites Shams al-Din al-Isfahani; Lech, Das 
mongolizehe Weltrerch, 19 of Arabic text; 32—4 of introduction (for information on al-Igfahüni) 
Al-"Umari wrongly ascribes to Arghun the addition of his name to that of the Qa’an on coins. 
In reality, Hulegu had already begun doing this. 
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I said: For this reason, there is no mention of 'Hülàkühi (sic), 
‘Abaghawi,’ 'Arghüni' gold [coins], but only ‘Ghazani,’ 'Khurbandi'^! 
and ‘ Bū Sa‘idi’ gold [coins], since Ghazan is the first in this country who 
had the striking of coins [in his] name; those who [came] after him followed 
him [in this manner].? 

Al-Safadi misleads us when he states that Ghazan’s adoption of the title 
khan was without precedent, since Hülegü had used this title on his coins until 
the appearance of ilkhan (usually translated as ‘subject khan") c. 658/1260.*? 
What al-Safadi perhaps meant to say is that in general Ghazan had dropped 
from his coins (and elsewhere perhaps) the title i/khan, which may well have 
signified his subservient role vis-a-vis the Qa'an, and had returned to the 
perhaps more ambiguous khan. (Interestingly enough, in these entries, al-Safadi 
only applies ifkhan to Ghazan once, when listing his titles and appellations at 
the beginning of the accounts.) In any case, al-Safadi is generally correct in 
his description of Ghazan's changing protocol. Unlike Hülegü, Abagha and 
Arghun, Ghazan had dropped the mention of the unnamed Qa'an (ga'an 
al-a'zam) from the Arabic legends of the coins minted in his realm.^* This 
would explain the remark at the end of the third paragraph, that before 
Ghazan, none of the Ilkhans had gold coins (i.e. dmars) named after them, 
since their coins were minted under the auspices of the (unnamed) Qa'an. 

How much this represented a radical change in Ghazan's relationship 
towards the Qa'an is unclear. Certainly, al-Safadi claim that Ghazan drove 
out the representative of the Qa'an is untrue. This representative was Bolad 
Aga, who had arrived in the IHkhàanate in 1285, during Arghun’s reign (1284—91) 
and remained in his position until his death in 1313.55 There is evidence that 
some relations were maintained between the Qa'an and Ghazan. The Qa'an 
Temür Öljeitü (1294-1307) named Ghazan as ‘ the prince who establishes peace 
in the Western Lands'.^5 There is also evidence of Ghazan sending an embassy 
to Temür Oljeitt in 1298, in part to collect dues owed to Ghazan from the 
manufacture of certain goods in China.“ It would seem then that Ghazan, in 
spite of the change in his protocol and his conversion to Islam, maintained at 
least a formal allegiance to the Qa’an. The information related by al-Safadi 
and al-‘Umari regarding the totality of Ghazan ‘declaration of independence’ 
is thus somewhat misleading. 


4i Kharbanda (Per. ‘Ass-Herd’) was the o name of Öleitu (Mon. ‘Lucky One 
Ghazan’ s brother and successor who ruled 1304—16. He was also known by the name Khudaban 
(Per, ‘Servant of God’), as well as Muhammad. Sce Boyle, *Ti-Khàns', 3 

“ Wat, fol. 62a-b; cf. A'ydn, MS EH, 129a-b (missing a line of E a fol. 129b); MS AS, 
fols. Tow for some minor differences. Cf. also the shorter version in al-‘Umari, ed. Lech, Arabic 


tex 
DIN and R. notes on the protocol on Hulegu’s coinage’, Israel 
A es Journal, 10715 LET 17-21; R. Amitai-Preiss, ‘Evidence for the early use of 
the title khan among the Mongols’, JRAS, NS, 1, 1991, 353; in idem, *An exchange of letters in 
Arabic between Abaya Dkhan and Sultan Baybars (AH. 667/A.D. 1268-9)’, Central Asiatic Journal, 
38, 1994, 11-33, there is a discussion of other possible translations o: this term: I am now less 
certain that ‘ subject khan’ is the correct translation. 
“See the discussion in T. Allsen, “Changing forms of legitimation in Mongol Iran’, 
G. Seaman and D. Marks, Rulers from the steppe: state formation on the Eurasian periphery (Los 
Angeles, 1991), 230-1, who also mentions a ongolian legend on Ghazan’s coms minted in 
Georgia which mention the Qa’an 
Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran, 221-4; E. Blochet, Introduction à l'histoire des Mongols de 
Fadl Rashid-ed-Din (Leiden and London, 1 1910), 231-2; T. Allsen, ‘Two cultural brokers of 
medieval Eurasia: Bolad Aga and Marco Po in M. Gervers and W. Schlepp (ed.), Pr sua 
diplomacy, destruction and religion from the Pace to the Adriatic (Toronto Studies in Cen 
and Inner Asia, no. 1, Toronto, 1994), 63—78. 
46 Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran, 222; Blochet, Introduction à I 'histome des Mongols, 230. 
“7p, Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, 1 (Paris, 1959), 120-1; for the return of this embassy, see 
ibid, 1, 393. See Allsen, ‘ Legitimization’, 241, n. 67 or evidence of other missions. 
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Two additional points related to this passage need clarification. First, 
al-Safadi writes that previous to Ghazan, the Htülegüid rulers had used the 
title sultàn. Actually, this title is only occasionally found in Ukhanid protocol 
before Ghazan's reign. It is not even found in the beginning of Ahmad 
Tegüder's letter to Qalawun, although the Mongol ruler had become a 
Muslim.*® 

The second point refers to the second paragraph. Ghazan is reported to 
have said: ‘I did not take the kingship [with the help] of Chinggis Khan, or 
anyone else. I took it only with my sword.’ Although it may appear otherwise 
at first glance, this claim is not denigrating Chinggis Khan. Rather, Ghazan 
appears to be saying that Chinggis Khan is irrelevant to his own claim to the 
kingship vis-d-vis other Mongol princes: in a sense, their descent from Chinggis 
Khan gave them all an equal claim to kingship. What bestowed upon Ghazan 
the right to rule was that he had defeated his rival ‘with [his] sword’.*? In 
passing it might be mentioned that this particular passage is reminiscent of a 
passage from al-‘Umari: Ghazan, when countering Jochid claims to Azerbaijan 
presented to him by a embassy from the Golden Horde, is reported to have 
said: ‘I only took the kingship by the sword, and not by inheritance. Among 
what I took and gained by the sword were Tabriz and Maragha. Between you 
and me only the sword will decide regarding them.’ This specific version is 
similar to the one found in Ibn Hajar.?? Although it is possible that Ghazan 
used the same expression on two different occasions, it is perhaps more 
likely that one of the authors took a catchy phrase and applied it at an 
appropriate time. 

It would seem, then, that although Ghazan’s relationship towards the Qa’an 
had undergone some changes, formally he still recognized the latter's suzer- 
ainty. Whether the change was occasioned by his conversion to Islam, reflected 
Ghazan's view of the reality of the Mongol world-system, or was merely 
exploiting the death of Qubilai Khan to improve his own status, remains an 
open question. What can be said is that in spite of his conversion, here Ghazan 
remained basically loyal to another tenet of the Mongol imperial legacy. 


I will briefly touch upon two other areas which are relevant to the present 
discussion. The first is Ghazan's continued commitment to the Mongol imperial 
ideology. Briefly, this is the belief that Chinggis Khan had received a mandate 
from heaven to conquer the world and place it under his control; this mandate 
was to be continued and completed by his successors.*! Elsewhere I have 
attempted to demonstrate that Ghazan, in spite of his conversion to Islam, 
did not in fact eschew a belief in this ideology.** Here I shall mention just two 
points: first, there is the Ghazan's lauding of Chinggis Khan's conquest of the 
world, which was cited earlier in this paper. Secondly, there are Ghazan's 
extremely belligerent letters to the Mamlük Sultan, in which he is called upon 
to surrender or face war and destruction. In spite of the Islamic terms in which 
these letters are couched, and even the Islamic rationalizations contained 


4 MW to al-Magrizi, Kitab al-suluk fi ma‘rifat al-duwal wa'l-mulük, 1, ed. M. M. Ziyàda 
(Cairo, 1934—9), 978. 

+ This brings to mind the tanistry thesis suggested by J. F Fletcher, ‘Turco-Mongolian 
monarchic tradition in the Ottoman Empire’, Harvard Journal of Ukrainian Studies, 3—4, 1979—80, 
236—51; see also Morgan, The Mongols, 38-9. 

5 m, 293. Ibn Hajar, however, says that Ghazan said this when he drove out the Jochid 
rg pee lag Nag from Rüm (Anatolia; according to the editor, one MS reads Iraq). Al-‘Umari, 

5! On this ideology, see the discussion and bibliography in R. Amitai-Preiss, Mamluks and 
Mongols: the Mamluk Yikhanid war, 1260-1281 (Cambridge, 1995), 10-11. 

*4 See R. Amitai-Preiss, ‘Aims and motivations of anid stra towards Syria and the 
Mamlüks', in D. Morgan (ed.), The Mongol Empire and its legacy, forthcoming. 
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therein, what we have here is the traditional Mongol demand to surrender 
unconditionally or face the consequences.?? 

The final area of Mongol tradition to which Ghazan’s commitment will be 
examined is that of the Mongol folk religion, what is usually called shamanism. 
It should be noted that this is the only realm of Mongol tradition discussed 
in this paper whose existence clearly precedes the establishment of the Mongol 
Empire. Frankly, it should be admitted that the evidence for Ghazan’s con- 
tinued practice of pagan and shamanistic rituals is very sparse. Essentially 
there is only one piece of evidence, provided by Rashid al-Din: in 1302, Ghazan 
participated in a traditional Mongol ritual of hanging cloth streamers to a tree 
and dancing around it, interestingly enough after having prayed in a Muslim 
manner and delivered a speech in a decidedly Islamic tenor to the assembled 
officers and ladies. This tree had been picked out because Ghazan had spent 
a night by it during a earlier, and difficult, stage of his career. Any doubts 
regarding the traditional Mongol nature of this ritual should be allayed by 
information provided in this same passage: such a ritual had been performed 
in Mongolia by Qutula Khan, an ancestor of Chinggis Khan, in order to fulfil 
an oath to his ‘ancient god’ (khuday-i qadim) i.e. Tengri of the traditional 
Turco-Mongolian religion. It may be noted that Rashid al-Din thought it 
politic to relate this story without comment. There is also evidence that even 
in the post-Ghazan period, when obedience to and concern with the Yasa was 
apparently in decline, shamanistic rituals were still maintained among the 
Mongol élite of the Tlkhànid state.5 


One conclusion which can be drawn from the above discussion is that 
Ghazan’s Islam was a syncretist faith: having converted, he maintained a belief 
in various aspects of Mongol custom and tradition, much of which explicitly 
contradicted the precepts of his new religion. I would suggest that this syncret- 
ism also characterized the Islam of the Mongols as a whole, certainly of their 
élite. This is indicated by the above-mentioned participation of the Mongol 
officers and ladies in a pagan ritual. Only afterwards—gradually and perhaps 
never fully—were the elements of Mongolian tradition weeded out. We learn, 
then, that the conversion of the Mongols, with Ghazan at their head, fits into 
the pattern of ‘communal conversion’, where—in the words of Professor 
Nehemia Levtzion—‘ Islam was adopted by ethnic groups in their own milieu, 
while maintaining their own cultural identity. There was hardly a break with 
past traditions, and pre-Islamic customs and beliefs survived. 

The syncretic nature of the Islam of the newly converted Mongols was also 
perceived by a contemporary observer in Mamlük Syria, the theologian Ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), who condemned them accordingly. In a fatwa (formal 
legal opinion), issued probably just before Ghazan's third offensive against 
Syria in 702/1303, Ibn Taymiyya cast aspersions on the sincerity and quality 
of the Islam of the Mongols. Among the reasons adduced were that many of 
the Mongols do not follow the commands of the Muslim Shari'a (such as 


53 Besides the discussion in the article mentioned in the previous note, see T. Raff, An anti- 
Mongol fatwa of Ibn Tamiya (privately printed, Leiden, 1973), 33-5. On p. 30, Raff discusses the 
use of both ae and Chinggisid motifs in Ghazan’s proclamations to the population of 


54 Rashid al- ed. ‘Alizadah, 350-1; —ed. Jahn, 141-2; cited in Boyle, 'Tl-Khiüns', 392-3. 
For khuday-i qadim (and khuday-i da’m) as Tengri, see S. Heidemann, Der Aleppiner Kaltfat (AD 
pu Ld ie des Kalifates in Bagdad uber po zu den Restauration in Kairo (Leiden, 1994), 

55 See Boyle, *TI-Khàns ', 402. 

56 N. Levtzion, “Towards a comparanve study of Islamization’, in N. Levtzion, Conversion to 
Islam (New York’ and London, 1979), 19 
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pilgrimage, prayer and fasting), but rather the Law of Chinggis Khan, referred 
to not as Yasa, but with the Islamic terms sunna and shar‘. In addition, they 
put Chinggis Khan on a par with Muhammad, and pay obeisance to him. 
They maintain their belief in conquering the world: submission to them is 
more important than Islam.5" While it is true that Ibn Taymiyya was writing 
anti-Mongol propaganda, he cannot be accused of inventing slanders against 
Ghazan to satisfy his Mamlük masters; Ibn Taymiyya consistently took an 
independent line and often went to prison rather than recant.** 

It is noteworthy that Ibn Taymiyya's opinion was shared by none other 
than Ghazan's brother and successor, Óljeitü, who said of his brother in a 
letter to the Mamlük Sultan: ‘He was a Muslim on the outside, but an infidel 
on the inside.'5? It is admittedly difficult, however, to decide how much of this 
statement was a result of Óljeitü's desire to put some distance between him 
and his brother, in the interest of diplomacy, and how much was brought 
about by a deeply held conviction regarding the quality of the latter's Islam. 

Not only was Ghazan's Islam syncretic but following al-Safadi, it appears 
that this Islam was (initially at least) not very deeply held. This is the conclusion 
to be drawn from the story of Bulughan Khatun. In the light of this evidence, 
Rashid al-Din's account of the affair would seem to be a cover-up. There is 
no reason to reject al-Safadi’s story. Certainly the latter was writing long after 
the end of the Mamlük-Ilkhanid war and the demise of the Ilkhanate. The 
Islamization of the Mongols (or their Turkified descendants) was a fact. Thus 
there was no compelling political reason for him to cast aspersions upon the 
Islam of the Mongol rulers. The result of this story— especially when taken 
together with additional evidence presented above—is that Ghazan’s reputa- 
tion as a devout, orthodox Muslim is somewhat tarnished. We are left, then, 
with an inconsistent, even confused, but certainly more historically convincing 
convert to Islam. 


57 Ibn Taymiyya, Majmii‘a fatawi ibn taymiyya (Beirut, n.d.), 1v, 280-98, esp. 286-8. This 

is analysed in detail by Raff, An anti- Mongol fatwa of Ibn Taimiya, 44—59; see ibid., 5-7, 

or a discussion of the dating of this fatwa. A summary of Taymiyya’s approach i is found in 
Ibn Kathir, Tafsir | (Cairo, 1342/1923), n, 67, who uses the word yásaq (sic) for the Mongol skar‘; 
ue decunen in E. Sivan, Radical Islam: medieval theology and modern politics (New Haven, 


38 See D. P. Little, ‘The historical and historiographical significance of the detention of Ibn 
Taymiyya’, International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies, 4, 1973, 311-27 (repr. il Little, 
History and historiography, art. . Cf. Sivan, Radical Islam, 96-7, who su 

a's hostility to the Mongols was due to the fact that he had fled as a child from Mena 
Beka ed territory, and was thus suffering from a ‘refugee syndrome’. 
59 Ibn al-Dawadari, 1x, 127. 


ON THE ORTHODOXY OF 
SASANIAN ZOROASTRIANISM 


By Mary BOYCE 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


It is some time since a book has been published which focuses entirely on 
Sasanian Zoroastrianism, and one from Professor Shaul Shaked,! who has 
studied the religion at this period for many years, is sure of eager attention. 
The Sasanian epoch naturally attracts scholars approaching Zoroastrian studies 
from the Persian or Semitic fields; and the author points moreover to its 
interest for students of religions more generally, since this was a time when a 
number of other faiths were jostling for place within Iran, from Judaism, 
Buddhism and Christianity to the ill-fated but then vigorously expanding 
Manichaeism, and lesser ones of diverse hues. All this, and ‘an openness to 
Greek scientific and philosophical ideas’, made for as ‘lively and diversified a 
period of intellectual and religious activity as could ever be found in ancient 
Iran’ (p. 12), 

Pondering then this period with an inquiring and sceptical mind, the author 
has evolved a partly new version of the history of Zoroastrianism. According 
to this, the teachings of Zoroaster contributed little to the Zoroastrianism 
which was the state religion of Sasanian Persia. This S. sees rather (p. 7) as 
representing a religious tradition which had ‘slowly found its own style and 
way of life’ during the many centuries which had elapsed since the time of its 
nominal founder. Even by the Sasanian period he discerns little evidence that 
it had acquired a fixed and generally accepted body of beliefs, and so is led to 
conclude that it was only during early Islamic times, when kings with their 
power had vanished and a small group of Persian priests ‘had the stage entirely 
to themselves’, that the latter were able to impose their own ‘code of a 
monolithic Zoroastrianism’ on what was left of the community (p. 98). Only 
then was a ‘strict definition of the limits of orthodoxy’ achieved, such as 
emerges from the ninth-century Pahlavi books; and before then, he maintains, 
it is not proper to use that term. 

The nature of the sources—difficult, meagre, scattered disconnectedly over 
great stretches of place and time—has given scope for a variety of interpreta- 
tions of Zoroastrian history; and the idea that even the Sasanians were not 
truly Zoroastrians has been propounded before. Nevertheless, it is something 
of a surprise to find a scholar with S.’s well-known liking for balance and 
moderation—the payman so prominent in his Pahlavi texts—promoting what 
seems so extreme a view; and it is further disconcerting to find that he himself 
regards this view as a moderate one, offering a middle way between what he 
considers to be two real extremes of Zoroastrian scholarship: ‘on the one 
hand, regarding the Gathas as provincial Vedic texts, and, on the other, reading 
the whole of later Zoroastrianism into them’ (p. 27, n. 1). The Scylla and 
Charybdis between which he thus seeks to steer appear, however, to be 
phantoms. As to the first, it is hardly just to any scholars of Old Avestan to 
suggest that they do not respect the Gathas, or regard them as other than 
highly remarkable and quite distinctive Iranian texts, even when an approach 
through Vedic studies creates in them a certain bias; and however much such 


1 Dualism in transformation: varieties of reli in Sasanian Iran (Jordan Lectures in 
Comparative Religion, xvi) 1991, School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London, 1994. 
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scholars may wish to concentrate on the Gathas alone, none of them wholly 
refrains from drawing on the later tradition, for the good reason that without 
it no one would get very far with the complexities of the Old Avestan texts. 
What it does seem just to reproach them with is using that tradition only 
sporadically, rather than paying it the respect of considering it as a whole, and 
with largely ignoring the work of scholars with a different approach. Notable 
among these is Hermann Lommel, who is widely regarded (despite the philo- 
logical advances since his day) as the finest interpreter of Zoroaster’s thought. 
But S. himself in this book wholly ignores Lommel; and it is moot whether 
trying to understand Zoroastrianism without the Gathas is any sounder than 
trying to explain the Gathàs without the tradition. Fortunately S., too, finds 
himself unable to keep strictly to his chosen course; but it is possible to wonder 
whether in adopting it theoretically he has not been influenced by his own 
background studies, that is, by Judaism instead of by the Vedas. He here 
compares (pp. 7-8) the evolution of Zoroastrianism with that of Judaism, 
whose development from the Israelite religion can be traced as it acquired new 
doctrines and to some extent a new character; but he ignores an essential 
difference between the two, that whereas the religion of Israel was an ethnic 
one, Zoroastrianism is the first of the credal faiths, and as such may reasonably 
be supposed to owe basic doctrines to its founder. Indeed, since Zoroaster was 
demonstrably a thinker as well as a priest and prophet, the religion named 
after him was arguably at its doctrinally most coherent and spiritually most 
profound at the time of its inception. If the Old Avestan texts offered a 
comprehensive—and fully comprehensible—exposition of his teachings, con- 
centration on them alone might therefore be in a measure justifiable. But of 
course they do not. 

The other supposed extreme which S. seeks to avoid is that of ' reading the 
whole of later Zoroastrianism into the Gathas’, but this no scholar has ever 
done. Commonsense would forbid it, for already by the ‘Younger Avestan’ 
period Zoroastrianism had clearly undergone developments and suffered accre- 
tions of practice and belief. In fact the present writer, who currently represents 
those scholars whose approach S. thus defines, has contributed as much as 
any other in recent decades to identifying changes and developments in the 
faith. Doing so is surely the middle road of Zoroastrian studies, on which 
most scholars travel together for much of the way. Where she and her distin- 
guished predecessors—Darmesteter and Williams Jackson— finish the journey 
a litle apart is that, having had the great good fortune to encounter 
Zoroastrianism as a living faith at times and places where the old communal 
tradition was still strong, they became convinced that within that tradition, 
despite all developments in rituals and beliefs, there was still a nucleus of 
coherent and effective doctrines, with their concomitant observances and ethical 
principles, which can be traced back to the religion's founder. In consequence 
they maintained that this living testimony makes an invaluable contribution 
to the understanding of Zoroaster's teachings, especially since so little survives 
from earlier times to show how those teachings actually shaped and directed 
people's lives. S. is by no means alone in writing off this approach as over- 
credulous, for in Zoroastrian studies there is a long history of dismissing later 
Zoroastrianism—after, say, the tenth century—as unworthy of serious regard. 
There are complex reasons for this attitude, but it is in the main an uncon- 
sidered one, maintained without the re-examination called for by the acquisition 
of fresh data over the years.? 


? However, because of the vigorous work of reformists (largely by origin Euro -inspired) 
Parsis began to change their beliefs under Darmesteter's eyes Gs H. , ‘Rencontres et 
entretiens de James Darmesteter et des Parsis', Bullet of the Iran Cultural Foundation, 1, 1970, 
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Happily there is often more agreement among students of Zoroastrianism 
than the diversity of theories might suggest; and in fact S. makes some admir- 
ably illuminating remarks about continuity between the Gathas and the later 
tradition, which he relegates to the obscurity of a footnote (p. 27, n. 1). He 
also (though he muffles this up in rather vague and unusual terms) actually 
identifies a number of ‘Gathic’ elements in the Sasanian religion. He says 
(pp. 7-8) of it and of Judaism that, despite the transformations which both 
underwent, ‘it may be claimed that a certain religious personality—if one may 
use such a term for a communal experience—remains constant through all 
these modifications. This personality may be described as consisting of a 
number of distinct features that do not seem to dissipate or melt away.’ One 
of these features in Zoroastrianism he sees as dualism, ‘the strong awareness 
of the moral split in the divine world, and consequently also in the created 
world’. He insists (p. 8, n. 6) that this ‘cosmogonical dualism’ is attested in 
the Gathas, despite the denials of Humbach and Kellens; and he agrees with 
the majority of students of Zoroastrianism that ‘it is typical of Zoroastrian 
thinking of all periods that there was a strong link between the conception of 
the divine world, with cosmology and the structure of the universe, on the one 
hand, and the moral obligation of the individual, on the other ... . Dualism 
cuts vertically through all the layers of existence’ (p. 8). Another feature he 
defines as ‘ the interdependence of the twin concepts of cosmogony and eschato- 
logy’. This (he claims) ‘is one of the few clear features of the Gathas’, and 
he deprecates its denial by some modern commentators on those texts (p. 9 
with n. 10). A third feature which he apprehends is that of seeing the world as 
consisting essentially of two aspects or modes of being, one invisible, that 
cannot be experienced by the senses, the other material and tangible (pp. 9-10). 

‘This short list of characteristic points’ (S. concludes) ‘is by no means 
exhaustive; it nevertheless gives some of the flavour of the Iranian religion, a 
flavour that is there right from its start’ (p.10). Now the start of 
Zoroastrianism is with Zoroaster; and what S. calls ‘features’ of its  personal- 
ity’ would ordinarily be termed more prosaically its doctrines. Since S. says 
that those which he names (and which are fundamentally important) do not 
constitute a complete list of ones to be found both in the Gāthās and in 
Sasanian Zoroastrianism, it would almost seem, from these early statements, 
that he has abandoned his thesis before beginning to propound it. 

A sense of confusion is not lessened by his treatment—or rather lack of 
treatment—-of the question of the transmission of these beliefs, which, whatever 
one chooses to call them, is surely a vital matter; for beliefs cannot drift down 
the generations without believers, especially when they lack the support of 
written texts. S. does not concern himself seriously with the question of when 
Zoroaster lived, but since he refers with approval (p. 37, n. 29) to Kingsley's 
explanation of the origin of the sixth-century date for the prophet,’ it is to be 
supposed that he himself accepts one of the earlier ones proposed, that is, at 
a time well before the rise of the Achaemenians. There have this century 
(largely through the work of archaeologists) been steady additions to the small 
but solid body of evidence which attests that both the Achaemenians and the 
Arsacids were Zoroastrians; and this should not in fact be necessary to prove, 
for the Sasanians themselves never cast doubt on the adherence of both their 
dynastic predecessors to the same religion as themselves. Even in their hard- 


107—19, at 113); and by now even the most traditionalist of Iranian villages have adopted to a 
large extent reformist views. 

P. Ki , ‘The Greek origin of the sixth-century dating of Zoroaster’, BSOAS, LM, 2, 
1990, 245—65. 
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hitting propaganda against the Parthians they never suggested that the latter 
were not Zoroastrians, but claimed only that they themselves were better 
ones—more zealous, more orthopractic. But S., ignoring all this, says only, 
with what again appears studied vagueness, that ‘the Achaemenian religion 
seems to belong to the same broad religious tradition as Zoroastrianism, and 
the same could possibly be said of the little we know of the religion of 
the Parthians’ (p.7, n.5). If one overlooks the Seleucid interlude, the 
Achaemenians and Arsacids between them had ruled at times over all the 
settled Iranian peoples (the Achaemenians with considerable authoritarianism) 
during seven and a half centuries. If they had not themselves been Zoroastrians, 
then where and how would Zoroastrian ideas have survived under their sway? 
And how would those ideas have eventually reached the Sasanians, to be 
instantly adopted by them and their Persian subjects—indeed, to be adopted 
then by all the Iranian peoples since, as S. admits (p. 121), already in the early 
Sasanian period Zoroastrianism was ‘the state religion, commanding the large 
population of a vast empire’? To leave such questions unanswered, indeed not 
apparently to consider even that they should be asked, means that S. starts 
trying to establish his theory of the evolution of a Zoroastrian orthodoxy from 
a position of grave weakness, with no historical ground under his feet. 

The evidence which he has found to support this theory is arranged in five 
chapters, with some themes recurring through them.* One of these is the 
character and use of the Middle Persian zand or exegesis, with its three parts— 
translation of the Avesta, glosses and commentaries. It has long been estab- 
lished that, for several reasons, the quality of the translation varies, but that 
some of it is relatively good. It is also generally thought that the longest of 
the commentaries, which were developed by generations of scholiasts and were 
continued to the ninth or even tenth centuries, were based on a written text; 
and that their length indicates that this text was set down in the Sasanian 
period, very possibly at the same time as the Avesta. On both these points S. 
expresses contrary opinions, but without providing evidence to support them. 
* We have come,’ he says (p. 6), ‘to distrust the zand as a reliable rendering of 
lost Ávestan passages, as we know that in the extant texts the zand often 
diverges so much from the original as to make the relationship between them 
tenuous.' As his basis for this statement he directs the reader to H. W. Bailey 
‘on the reliability and coherence of the zand’; but in the book cited that 
eminent scholar expressly limits his observations to the transmission of the 
zand, and says nothing relevant to S.'s purpose. For an analysis of the character 
of the zand Geldner's magisterial survey has not been superseded,’ and it 
provides no support for a blanket dismissal of its worth. 

As to the recording of the zand in writing, S. states (p. 119): *I do not 
think it plausible that any zand existed in any written form during the Sasanian 
period.’ All that which has reached us, he maintains (pp.118—19), is the 
outcome of ‘activity by one or more groups of people in the ninth and tenth 
centuries'. For this to be so one would have to suppose that even the longest 
commentaries had been fully memorized down to that time. In itself such a 
possibility could not be dismissed, since the trained memories of those who do 
not rely on written records can be phenomenal; but the likelihood of several 
hundred years separating the writing down of the Avesta from that of its 
exegesis is really too remote to be seriously considered. All that S. urges in 


4 This makes the want of an index (which Professor Shaked tells me 1s due to an oversight) 
all the more felt. 
5K. F. Geldner, ‘Awestalitteratur’ in Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, W. Geiger und 
E. Kuhn (ed.), (Strassburg, 1896-1904), Bd., 46—52. 
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support of this idea is that he can find ‘not even a hint of a desire’ to set the 
zand down (p. 117), as against passages where the oral tradition is praised; but 
since he assumes that it was being set down in the ninth century, and since 
much of the extant Pahlavi literature belongs in one form or other to that 
time, it is difficult to see how he can take this silence to prove his point. 

S.'s general aim in insisting on the absence of a written, canonical, zand in 
the Sasanian period is to establish a fluidity then, consonant with a lack of an 
accepted orthodoxy; and he thinks that it was the study by individuals of 
various oral zands which gave rise to religious speculation and ‘heresy’. In 
this he may well be right, even without proving his case against the existence 
also of an authorized written version. It is of course difficult to discuss heresy 
without recognizing an orthodoxy, and at one point he is reduced to suggesting 
(p. 15) that ‘paradoxically perhaps, the very fact that heresy and orthodoxy 
are such obsessive terms for Sasanian writers may prove that the notion of 
orthodoxy was not yet an established idea with them.’ This would be a strange 
proof indeed; but (setting this awkwardness aside) S. finds confusion in the 
different treatment by the Zoroastrian authorities of various religious move- 
ments. Why, he asks, should Manichaeism and Mazdakism have been bitterly 
castigated and opposed as heresies, whereas only slight traces survive of contro- 
versy over Zurvanite beliefs? In the case of the two former, the answer seems 
plain: each had its own prophet and its own doctrines, and so could readily 
be identified as alien; and yet at the same time they appeared as heresies in so 
far as they borrowed in some measure from Zoroaster’s teachings, and probably 
both presented themselves to Zoroastrians as a reform of their religion, which 
would naturally arouse in some a special hostility. (Modern Iran provides a 
good parallel with Baha’ism vis a vis Islam.) 

The case of Zurvanism, which arose without known begetter within 
Zoroastrianism itself, on the basis evidently of a new exegesis of a Gathic 
verse, is clearly more complex; and S.’s not very systematic treatment of it is 
in itself a little confusing. On the one hand (p. 119) he seeks to diminish it, 
saying that the ‘ existence of a Zurvanite body of doctrines ... is questionable’, 
as is that of a Zurvanite movement ‘as an organized heresy’; but on the other 
he writes (p.21) of the ‘near universal acceptance of Zurvanism’ in the 
Sasanian period, as attested by foreign accounts. From this he argues that it 
is Zurvanism which should be regarded as ‘the orthodoxy of the time’, as 
being the dominant faith. He further claims that since we are in no position 
to relate any of the ‘expressions of Zoroastrianism in the Sasanian period’ to 
the words of that religion’s founder, ‘it would be wrong for scholars to declare 
one form of the faith orthodox, that is to say, the correct faith.’ But if there 
is one point which is clear from the Old Avestan texts, and upon which scholars 
are agreed, it is that Zoroaster worshipped Ahura Mazda as the supreme 
Deity, self-existent, eternal, whereas their recorded myths show that the 
Zurvanites believed that the one eternal, self-existent Being was Zurvan, god 
of Time and Fate, who begot both Ohrmazd and his twin brother, Ahriman. 
So if (as seems to the present writer proper) one uses the term ‘orthodox’ at 
all periods for the Zoroastrian tradition which preserved at its core the essential 
teachings of the prophet, then Zurvanism, considered as ‘an expression of 
Zoroastrianism’, is unquestionably a heresy, however many Persian kings and 
prelates embraced it; and it may rightly be so called, simply as a diagnostic term. 

Further, the clear and abundant testimony of Muslim writers shows that 
this heresy still had many articulate adherents in the ninth and tenth centuries— 
the time when, according to S., Persian priests had at last been able to impose 
a ‘monolithic Zoroastrianism’ of their own conceiving on their co-religionists. 
It was in fact only thereafter, as persecution and poverty took their toll, and 
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priestly seminaries shrank both in numbers and also presumably in the range 
of their studies, that Zurvanism withered entirely away; and this is likely to 
have been largely because it had no support in the rituals and observances 
which helped sustain the faith. This would seem also to explain why Zurvanism 
had been able to co-exist with orthodoxy over so many centuries—from late 
Achaemenian times, a matter by then of some fourteen hundred years. 
According to well-attested forms of the Zurvanite myth, the work of creating 
this world and all that is good in it was left by Zurvàn to Ohrmazd, with 
Ahriman producing all that is evil; and both then contend here, exactly as in 
Zoroastrian orthodoxy. Everything else in developed Zoroastrianism presum- 
ably followed; and it would therefore have been possible for Zurvanites to 
worship together barmoniously with the orthodox, venerating Ohrmazd as 
Creator and execrating Ahriman, and using unchanged the ancient Avestan 
texts. Moreover, all could have attended the same places of worship, kept the 
same religious festivals, sworn the same solemn oaths, and been initiated, 
married and have had their bodies disposed of according to the same ntes. 
Crucially, there is no acknowledgement of Zurvanism in any of the creeds. 
The Avestan ones could not of course be changed; but there are Middle Persian 
creeds and catechisms in the Pahlavi books. Moreover, the important Middle 
Persian addition to the daily kustr prayers, known as the Ohrmazd xwaday— 
important because, being in the vernacular, it could be understood by all— 
acknowledges only the orthodox doctrine of Ohrmazd as Lord and his conflict 
with Ahriman. 

No doubt when Zurvanism was first promulgated there was much contro- 
versy in the priestly schools, and probably the Achaemenian kings and leading 
magi used their authority to the full to impose the new teaching; but it seems 
that those who held by orthodoxy were too many for all to be coerced, and 
probably long before the Sasanian period an equilibrium had been achieved. 
Modern times offer what may well be a useful analogy, for the living community 
is much divided, notably between traditionalists and ‘Gatha-onlyists’, as their 
opponents call them, that is, reformists who seek, like some of their academic 
counterparts, to understand Zoroaster ’s teachings from his own words alone. 
But bitter though the controversy often is, all still go to the same fire-temples, 
where they are ministered to by the same priests, and worship with the same 
rites and prayers, members of the two groups being thus indistinguishable; and 
since there is no preaching in Zoroastrian places of worship, harmony can 
reign. It seems reasonable, from the evidence available, to deduce a similar 
position in the past, with Zurvanite and orthodox sharing in all observances 
without dissension. 

It is moreover significant that, despite the apparent dominance of 
Zurvanism for so long over the Persians and other Iranian peoples, it did not 
alter the general cast of their minds. There is admittedly a streak of fatalism 
in the Pahlavi books, one element in that richly varied religious life of the 
Sasanian period which is a main theme of S.’s book; but what prevails there, 
and in Zoroastrian literature and life in Islamic times, is not a doctrine of 
resignation to the arbitrary decrees of Fate, but the characteristically vigorous 
one of standing up to what are perceived as deliberate blows from Ahriman, 
and if possible fighting back. This makes it likely that for most of the commun- 
ity it was always Zoroaster’s own teaching of the opposition of Ahura Mazda 


$ A. Christensen, L’Iran sous les Sassanides, 2nd ed (Copenhagen, 1944), who was the first to 
demonstrate that the Sasanian kings were Zurvanites, suggested (p. 437) that this fatalistic heresy 
created a weakness at the heart of Sasanian Zoroastrianism, and that this contributed to decadence 
and hence to the victory of the Arabs; but the idea of a swift collapse by Persia and rapid general 
conversion to Islam can no longer be sustained (cf. Shaked, 3). 
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and his Adversary which was effective, and that an impelling, as distinct from 
an intellectual, belief in the remote Zurvàn was rare. 

There remains a difficult problem of terminology, for S. is undoubtedly 
right in seeing something strange in declaring the Sasanian authorities heretics, 
when it was they who maintained the ecclesiastical organization and with it 
the mainstream religion of the land. If, however, as seems likely, their one 
heretical doctrine came to the fore mainly when they were in disputation with 
outsiders (that is, as recorded, with Syrian and Armenian Christians and 
Manichaean missionaries), they can perhaps be accurately described as wholly 
orthopractic and in the main orthodox; but a simple defining adjective to 
express this is hard to find. 

In accepting the Sasanian kings’ Zurvanism S. is following, with others, in 
Christensen's footsteps; but then he sets himself again against common opinion 
by maintaining that these rulers really had little concern for beliefs of any 
kind, but simply sought to exert control of all their subjects indifferently, in 
the religious as in other spheres. He points (pp. 110-11) to their behaviour 
towards minority religions: that they sometimes intervened in the appointment 
of the leader of the Christian church; invited heads of minority religious 
communities to join them on hunting and martial expeditions; employed Jewish 
and Christian doctors; and are known occasionally to have sent Persian 
Christians as emissaries abroad. None of this seems of much significance; but 
he rounds off his case by citing the well-known passage from a Christian Arab 
chronicle where Hormizd IV is represented as dismissing complaints against 
Christians by Zoroastrian priests by saying: ‘A throne has four legs, and the 
two inner ones cannot support it without the two outer ones. The religion of 
the magi likewise cannot stand without opposition' (or possibly, S. suggests, 
‘counterpart’). As he justly states (p. 112), its source makes this passage 
unreliable; but he nevertheless uses it to give substance to his conclusion that 
the Sasanian kings did not act to defend the Zoroastrian faith, and that ‘the 
king’s involvement in the affairs of the Zoroastrian church is not much deeper 
than in those of the other religious communities of the kingdom.”’ This conclu- 
sion could only be reached, however, by a highly selective use of evidence. It 
was fire-temples which Sasanian kings founded and endowed, not churches or 
synagogues; and it was worship in those fire-temples which they sought to 
regulate by their support for what was evidently an active and effective icono- 
clastic campaign. It was kings who unleashed sporadic persecutions of the 
troublesome Christians; and in the later Sasanian period it was they who 
authorized an inquisition to reclaim apostates. If such lapsed Zoroastrians 
proved stubborn after a year-long process of persuasion, the inquisitors were 
empowered to put them to death.? Heresy within the Zoroastrian community 
was sternly dealt with, as S. himself elsewhere acknowledges; and he devotes 
a considerable section of his fifth chapter (pp. 99—103) to a retranslation of 
the Denkard passage concerning the transmission of the Zoroastrian holy texts, 
which chronicles the zealous activities on behalf of the religion of Ardashir, 
Shabuhr I, Shábuhr I and Khosrow I. Further, Pahlavi books and early 
Muslim-Persian literature give a number of instances of the personal devotion 
and of the pious Zoroastrian practices which were engaged in by these and 
other Sasanian kings. 

"He is therefore opposed to the view, strongly championed by G. Gnoli (notably in his The 
idea of Iran, Serie Orientale Roma, Lxn, Rome, 1989), that the Sasanian kings ‘promoted the 
Zoroastrian religion as part of their national perception’, see S., 109-10. 

8 On this see most recently Boyce in M. Boyce and F. Grenet, A history of Zoroastrianism, m 


(Leiden, 1991), 66, n. 71. 
? Dadestün T Ménóg i Xrad, ch. XV. 16-24; Tansar Nama, ed. M. Minovi, p. 17, tr. Boyce, p. 42. 
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Despite arguing for a lack of support from the throne for Zoroastrianism, 
S. stops short of considering Christianity or any other faith to have been a 
serious rival to the state religion; but he seeks to identify several less well- 
known contenders. Among these is a ‘Persian cult’ which he traces from 
statements made in various Christian Syrian martyrdoms (pp. 90-1). One 
martyr is represented as declaring defiantly: ‘I do not believe in the sun, moon, 
fire and water.’ King Peroz is said to have issued a decree calling on Christians 
to regard the sun as god, and fire, water and stars ‘as children of the deity’; 
and before him Shabuhr (1I) is reported to have demanded of a group of 
Christians: * Who are you to stand against my order, and who abuse the sun, 
and treat fire with contempt? ... What god is better than Ohrmazd? Which 
one is stronger in wrath than Ahriman? What sensible human being does not 
worship the sun?’ S. points out that ‘the king’s words hint at the frightful 
demonic power of Wrath’ (the only evil being named by Zoroaster in the 
Gathas), and concludes that ‘We are very much on Persian soil’ with some of 
these statements, and that there is accordingly no point in dismissing them as 
‘inaccurate descriptions of the Persian faith of the period’ (p. 91). But why, 
one cannot but ask, should anyone try to do so? Veneration of the divinities 
of natural phenomena is a characteristic part of Zoroastrianism, an ancient 
religion;!? and it is a duty incumbent on its adherents to offer reverence to the 
Sun Yazad together with Mithra by recitation of the Khorséd and Mihr Niyáyes 
three times a day (at the sunrise, noon and sunset prayers); and to the Moon 
Yazad by recitation of the Mah Niyayex three times a month (as part of the 
night prayers). The Ata¥ Niyayes, the prayer to the Yazad of Fire (who is 
regularly called ‘son of Ahura Mazda’) is recited daily in fire-temples and 
homes; and the Aban Niyayes is said frequently in the presence of water, and 
regularly on the days of Abün and the hamkars of Aban. The niyayes have 
been repeatedly edited and translated, and Darmesteter (who studied Avestan 
texts as belonging to a living faith) gave details of the times and manner of 
recitation of each.!! There are thus no grounds for considering the Sasanian 
kings' utterances here as other than in accord with Zoroastrian orthodoxy and 
orthopraxy, as known from the Younger Avesta and practised down to modern 
times; and this bears out the assumption that Zurvanism existed within, rather 
than in opposition to, the true faith. This is in fact spelled out in this connection 
in an Armenian Christian source, according to which an avowedly Zurvanite 
proselytizer, Mihr-Narseh, was rebuffed with the words: * We do not worship, 
like you, the elements, the sun, the moon, the winds and the fire.’ But when 
Syrian Christians characterized the Zoroastrian religion as ' the ancient service 
of false gods and the elements’, Vahram V answered them by saying that ‘he 
acknowledged only one God. The rest were but as courtiers of the King.’!* — 
It is a striking instance of continuity in Zoroastrianism that when the Parsis 
landed in Gujarat, according to tradition their leader described their religion 
to the Hindu rajah in these terms: ‘We are worshippers of God. ... We offer 
worship to fire and water, likewise ... to sun and moon’ ( yazdan parastim ... 
parasti mikunim az ate u Gb haman ... az xurfid u mahtab).? 


Pus Er Ne emphasized with regard to these Syriac Christian passages by Christensen, 
ran è 

1 Le Zend-Avesta (Paris, 1892-1893, repr, 1960), Vol. 2, 691—708. The most recent edition is 
Z. Taraf, Der Awesta- Ix Niydyi (Munich, 1981). 

2 References apud Boyce. Zoroastrians’ their religious beliefs and practices (London, 1979, 
revised 3rd repr. 1988), 1 

13 Qissa-ye Sonjan, Il. 165, 170, from the transcription and translation being p by Dr. 
A. V Williams; cf. the excerpt from m the translation by S H  Hodivala in M Boyce (ed.), Textual 
Sources for the study of Zoroastrianism (Manchester, 1984; Chicago, 1990), 120. 
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S. also considers the cults of several individual yazads which he holds to 
have features which set them outside ‘correct’ Zoroastrianism (one of the 
terms he uses to replace ‘ orthodox’). It is clear that the Zoroastrian doctrine 
that sponta (approximately ‘ beneficent, bounteous ’) divinities were the servants 
of Ahura Mazda, aiding him in diverse ways in combating evil, gave scope for 
venerating beings unknown to Zoroaster himself; but for any such beings to 
be offered formal worship they had to be assimilated to an ‘Avestan’ yazata, 
because all such worship was offered through liturgies accompanied by Avestan 
texts. Otherwise (as is the case with the divinity Sasan, and others who like 
him are known only by their names) their cults remained local and in due 
course disappeared. One of the yazads whom S. considers is Vahram, god of 
Victory, whose popularity in the Sasanian and post-Sasanian periods is 
undoubted. S. admits cautiously that this was probably ‘not entirely an innova- 
tion’, and that ‘there is good reason to believe that there was an old tradition 
of Wahram as a great fighting figure’ (p. 95); but he relies in the main on an 
article written over fifty years ago by de Menasce (admirable in quality but 
with a defined and limited scope), and seems unaware of the work done in 
recent decades on the enormous popularity, in Seleucid times, of Heracles 
Kallinikos, the ‘ Victorious’, and the clear evidence for the identification of 
this Greek hero-god with Varahran at that period.!^ The rise in popularity of 
the Zoroastrian yazad (for which there is no evidence in the Achaemenian 
period) began almost certainly therefore then, and continued throughout 
Parthian times. Ss study of Anahid (pp. 94—5) also shows some curious gaps 
in knowledge, and is misleadingly presented. There is no yazata ' Anáhita' in 
‘the Zoroastrian body of scriptures’ (by which presumably the Avesta is 
meant). Formal veneration of Anahita was offered through her assimilation to 
the Avestan Aredvi Süra Anahita. It continues therefore to this day through 
the recitation not only of Yait 5, known variously as that of Aban, Ardvisür 
or Anahid, but also of the Aban Niyayes, which consists of verses from this 
yast. There is no basis therefore for saying of ‘Anahid’ that ‘very little of the 
official priestly ritual of later times is directed towards her', or that 'her 
prominence in Sasanian life seems to be in defiance of the canonical religion’. 
Her absorption into Zoroastrianism undoubtedly took place in the 
Achaemenian period, so that by the Sasanian one, hundreds of years later, she 
was fully part of it. Had it been true, one might have used as evidence for the 
latter part of this statement S.’s claim that a sacred fire to ‘Anahid the Lady’ 
was founded at Staxr by the Sasanian high priest, Kerdir (p. 94); but this 
attribution is an error on his part. The passage of Kerdir’s inscriptions which 
he cites as authority states unambiguously that Vahram II simply appointed 
him to be in charge of this great sanctuary, whose sacred fire was most probably 
installed in a temple built originally to house one of the statues to ‘Andahita’ 
set up by Artaxerxes II. 

S. also considers the worship of Mithra. This, he acknowledges, was regu- 
larly offered within Zoroastrianism; but he claims also (p. 92) that ' the religious 


r discussion and references see Boyce and Grenet, Hist. Zoroastrianism, m, 62—5, 93-4. 
Sisi (95, n. 73) sa; saya thal pr that previously (Hist. Zoroastrianism, 1 (Leiden 1982), 739-5) I proposed 
seeing the name ‘ ' as ‘reflecting the general noun for “victory”, unconnected to the 
name of the deity’. In fact I su that at the time of their founding the temple fires were 
given the Avestan epithet ayan- ‘victorious’, which 1n due course, as pronunciations 
would have fallen together with developments of the substantive voroSrayna- ‘victory’, 
and s ve become identical with the yazad’s name. In later times such a fire is said to be 
installed pad warahrdnih ‘victoriously’, and is addressed as pérdzgar ‘victorious’, and there are 
no rites in its consecration or maintenance to associate it with the yazad Bahram. For these 
reasons Dastur Firoze Kotwal has approved this explanation of the name’s origin. 
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reality of the Sasanian period was such that Mihr ... was indeed a central god 
in the western regions of the Sasanian empire.’ For this he offers two pieces 
of evidence. One is as follows: ‘The post-Sasanian Zoroastrian term for a fire- 
temple is dar-i mihr “the gate of Mihr”, which is surely a survival from the 
Sasanian period. In order to understand how this term could have come into 
being it is necessary to assume that the main worship in many temples was 
addressed to Mihr, not to Ohrmazd or to the Fire. This is corroborated by 
the fact that one of the general terms for a temple in Armenian was mehean, 
reflecting Iranian *mihriyan, again derived from the name of this deity. Most 
traces of the Mibr worship, which, to judge by the Armenian evidence, must 
have existed from Parthian times, have disappeared. The fact that there was 
such worship dedicated specifically to Mihr in the fire-temples seems however 
irrefutable.’ This is a hasty and superficial treatment of a well-known and 
difficult problem, the more to be regretted because S. seeks to draw such a 
controversial and far-reaching conclusion from it. (He even adds: 'If Mihr 
(Mithra) was a prominent Iranian god in the Parthian and Sasanian periods ... 
the possibility that the Roman Mithras cult had its origins in Iran gains some 
weight.) In the first place, it is by no means certain what a dar-i mihr originally 
was. The Pahlavi terms for a fire-temple are prosaic and descriptive, namely 
ātaxš kadag, man 1 ātaxš, xanag 1 ataxs, all meaning simply ‘house of fire’, as 
does Parsi-Gujarati agiary. Within a ‘house of fire’, that is, essentially, the 
fire-sanctuary with its surrounding space for prayer, the enthroned sacred fire 
is an exalted gibla, taking the place of the ever-burning hearth fires before 
which, for centuries before the establishment of fire-temples, Zoroastrians 
would have said their daily obligatory prayers (as of course most of them 
continued to do, most of the time, thereafter). The priestly rites for tending 
the sacred fire are an extension of those for tending a house fire; and worship- 
pers coming to say their private prayers at a ‘house of fire’ do so with their 
eyes fixed on the fire, as enjoined by their prophet. There is no question 
accordingly of acts of worship devoted to a particular yazata taking place 
within a fire-temple proper. ‘Outer’ rituals for communal worship and celebra- 
tion were performed in unconsecrated halls, which, to judge from passages in 
the Shahnama (about halls for celebrating the festivals of No Riz, Mihr and 
Sada) were formerly, as now, built near, or as part of the complex of, the 
‘house of fire’.! Finally the ‘inner’ rituals, which have to be performed in 
strict purity within consecrated enclosures or pavis, were solemnized in the 
yazisn gah, ‘place of worship’, possibly called in Old Persian *brazmadana 
‘place of rites?.! It is this place, it has been suggested,!” that was originally 
called the Dar-i Mihr, because by far the greatest number of ‘inner’ rituals 
performed there may only be celebrated in the Havan Gah, that is, the first 
division of the day from sunrise until noon; and this ‘watch’ is under the 
special protection of Mithra, who has accordingly his particular invocation at 
all such rituals. Even when eventually certain night services came to be permit- 
ted (that is, the Vendidad and Nérangdin) the priests who solemnized them had 
to acquire their ‘amal or ritual power to do so by performing the appropriate 
preliminary ceremony in the Havan Gah of that day. Within living memory, 
accordingly, when a priest had undergone his initiation he was said to have 
become a hamkar (fellow-worker) of the Dar-i Mihr. The fact that the Brahmins 


15 Ror references see Boyce, ‘Iranian Festivals’, n Cambridge History of Iran, Vol. 3(2), (ed.) 
E Yarshater (Cambridge, 1983), 793. 

1$ See apud Boyce, Hist. Zoroastrianism, 1, 184-5 

17 See Boyce, ‘On Mithra Pes in Zoroastriamsm’, BSOAS, xxxn, 1, 1969, 26-7, drawing 
on the authonty of Dastur ( Ervad) Firoze Kotwal, an through him on that of his 
grandfather, Ervad Pirojshah Adarji Kotwal, a noted ritual priest. 
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did not restrict the solemnization of the yajfa (their counterpart of the pasna) 
to the forenoon makes it likely that to do so was an innovation in 
Zoroastrianism; and it has been suggested that this innovation is in all probabil- 
ity to be attributed to Zoroaster himself. Among his people, with no paintings, 
statues or stained glass, a religious teacher with a new doctrine had only nature 
to furnish his followers with visible reminders of it; and Zoroaster’s use in this 
way of natural phenomena, partly mystical, partly rational, appears to have 
been a very important element in giving his teachings their power to endure. 
His identification of fire as a visible symbol of asa (that is, all that is right) is 
undisputed; and the greatest representative of the ‘creation’ of fire was the 
sun. It seems probable, therefore, that restricting the celebration of the yasna 
to the Havan Gah had doctrinal significance, ‘since this is the one period in 
the twenty-four hours when the light and heat of the sun, AXa's fiery orb, is 
steadily increasing, a symbol of what should be the steady daily increase of 
righteousness, furthered by the service itself.'!? Presumably ‘pagan’ Iranians, 
like the Brahmins, knew no such restriction, and this may have led Zoroastrian 
priests, when proselytizing, to stress that solemn worship should be offered 
only under the aegis of Mithra. It has then further to be assumed that with 
the foundation of temples, probably from the early fourth century B.c., it 
became common practice to attach a ‘place of worship’ to each ‘house of 
fire’ and to each image-shrine, for the convenience of their priests; and that 
this accounts for different terms embodying the name of Mithra, namely 
Armenian mehean (deriving from Old Persian *mithradana ‘ place of Mithra '!?) 
and another presumably O.P. derivative mithraion (uniquely recorded in Egypt) 
coming to be applied to the whole of a temple complex. It is of course puzzling 
that no such term appears in any of the Pahlavi books, while Dar-i Mihr 
became in Islamic times the established word for ‘fire-temple’. The wording 
of the following passage from one of the Persian Rivayats, dated to the middle 
of the sixteenth century, shows that at that time the Irani priests were using 
the word for the whole temple complex. The Parsis had written asking ‘How 
should the house (xana) of a Dar-e Mihr be built?’ and the Irani dasturs 
replied that ‘The place of fire (ataigah) should have four doors’, and that the 

‘priests’ room for worship’ (yazisnxana-ye dastürün) should be, as far as 
possible, ‘around and near the fire-house’ (piramun va nazdik-e atas-xana)' .?? 
In one manuscript of this passage the variant occurs of dar be-mihr, and this 
is evidently a unique written rendering of the form used in the Zoroastrian 
dialect of Yazd and Kerman, namely darb-e mihr. At present there are buildings 
scattered through the Zoroastrian diaspora, in Canada, the United States and 
Australia, which serve the local community as meeting places and prayer halls 
(where fire is regularly kindled); and each is called a ‘Darb-e Mihr’. This is 
because they were established largely through the beneficence of the late Arbab 
Rustam Guiv, who came from the Yazdi village of Taft and preferred this 
form of the name, familiar to him from childhood. Possibly in early post- 
Sasanian times some Persian high priest had a similar strong predilection for 
* Dar-i Mihr’, and so that name became established throughout the diminished 


18 Boyce, Zoroastrianism: its antiquity and constant vigour (Columbia Lectures on Iranian 
Studies, Costa Mesa, 1992), 87. 

1? This is the convincing interpretation of I. Gershevitch, ‘Die Sonne das Beste’, 1n J. Hinnells 
(ed.), Mithraic Studies (Manchester, 1975), 1, 87. Gershevitch suggested that the Mithra of this 
compound was the Saka sun god, adop by the Medes. See contra Boyce in Boyce and Grenet, 
Hist. Zoroastríanism, m, 471—5, 482. 

2 Dàürab Hormazydr's Rivayat, ed, M. R Unvala, (Bombay, 1922), n, 18.1-4; B N. Dhabhar, 
tr., The Persian Rivayats o Hormazyar Framarz (Bombay, 1932), 3.— On what follows above 
see further Boyce, ‘Dar-e Mehr’, Encyclopaedia eani ‘VI, 669-70 (where by an oversight only 
Meillet’s earher suggestion of an "Old Perman *mi ‘Srydina is given as the origin for Arm. mehean) 
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community. This is of course the merest guess, put forward to suggest the 
sometimes chance nature of developments; and the whole of the above explana- 
tion of the origin of the name Dar-e Mihr is necessarily a matter of unverifiable 
deductions. But it is coherent, it has its basis in Zoroastrian priestly tradition, 
and it explains how in the past (to judge by the Armenian evidence) the term 
could have come to be used for any Zoroastrian place of worship, whether 
image-shrine or fire-temple; it seems therefore to the present writer preferable 
to assuming that at some stage an independent cult of Mithra infiltrated the 
Western fire-temples of Zoroastrianism, came to control the worship there, 
and then vanished without trace except for the legacy of this name. 

S. produces what he regards as one more piece of evidence for the existence 
of such a cult, stating (p. 93) that ‘Mihr also quite often appears at the head 
of a triad of deities consisting of Mihr, Anahid and Ohrmazd.’ The only 
reference he gives in support of this is to J. R. Russell’s Zoroastrianism in 
Armenia; and this is misleading, for there the author correctly refers (p. 215) 
to the ‘common Iranian triad of Ahura Mazda, Anahita and Mithra, attested 
since the time of Artaxerxes IJ’ (similarly on p. 244). S. could not in fact have 
given a primary source for his claim, because none exists. At whatever stage 
in history and in whatever context this triad is invoked, Ahura Mazda always 
stands first, with Anahita- and Mithra in due subordination to him.?! 

Mihr figures in some Muslim-Persian sources as watching over the pact 
which, according to what S. calls ‘classical’ Pahlavi accounts of the Zoroastrian 
creation myth (in the Bundahisn and Wizidagiha 1 Zadspram), was entered into 
by Ohrmazd and Ahriman. By this pact (concluded by Ohrmazd with fore- 
knowledge, by Ahriman in ignorance) the contest between them was to last a 
fixed number of millennia. Mihr's part here is hardly according to the letter 
of Zoroastrianism, since by that religion's teachings the yazad is not impartial, 
but is himself fully committed to the battle against Ahriman;?? but the detail 
appears to be simply a scholastic development, with Mihr as lord of pacts 
being assigned by some commentator the guardianship of this particular one. 
S. sees more significance in the story of the pact itself, since this is made 
between God and the Evil Spirit, one of whose most cherished vices is mihro- 
drujih ‘ breaking agreements’. Not only is the pact therefore a strange concept 
in itself but, he claims, the implication is that the creation of the world results 
from it, so that without it ‘the whole cosmogony would be meaningless’ 
(pp. 13-14); and this indicates, he suggests, deviant ways of thinking even 
within ‘correct’ Zoroastrianism of the Sasanian period. 

It is perhaps best not to ask why such deviance should still have found a 
place in texts of the ninth century, when according to S. Zoroastrianism at 
last acquired an orthodoxy. The larger question is whether this is a useful 
approach to the commentary part of the zand (to which the story must belong), 
whose authors are often to be seen simply struggling to reconcile new materials 
with the immutable data of the Avesta.?? The new material here is the creation 
of a world chronology, with a fixed number of millennia. This chronology was 
evolved, it is generally agreed, after Zoroastrian scholar-priests came into 
contact with priests of Babylonia; and it had to be brought into relationship 
with the fundamental myth of the great struggle between Ohrmazd and 
Ahriman, to wage which Ohrmazd created this world. The pact is represented 


2! The proper name ‘ Mihr-Ohrmazd' cannot be taken as evidence, because the rule in such 
compounds is that the shorter component always comes first. 
TN cf. Shaked's earlier remarks in ‘Muhr the Judge’, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, n, 
15. 
og notably, W. B. Henning, ‘An astronomical chapter of the Bundahishn', JRAS, 1942, 
229-48 at 230 (—his Selected Parens u, Acta Iranica, 15, 1977, 96). 
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as fixing an end to this struggle at the end of the last millennium; and although 
Ahriman’s agreement to it carries with it the anomaly which S. points out, his 
innate treachery is in fact given no scope. Ohrmazd knows the outcome of 
their contest, namely Ahriman’s total defeat, and as soon as Ahriman has 
agreed to the pact he reveals this to him. The struggle is nevertheless entered 
on without regard to this, the story of the pact not modifying essential doctrine 
in any way; and it is surely best regarded as a piece of ad hoc scholastic 
invention, linking old and new in a way no doubt satisfying to those who 
thought it out, but of no theological or sectarian significance. 

From cosmogony S. proceeds to certain eschatological concepts, which too, 
he accepts, have their origin ‘in the Gathas’ (p. 27), that is, in the teachings 
of Zoroaster. One ancillary doctrine to which he directs his attention is that 
of bodily resurrection at the Last Day. This was an article of faith in Sasanian 
Zoroastrianism, and as such duly finds its place in creeds preserved in Pahlavi. 
It is also questioned and explained in a number of passages in the Pahlavi books. 
Clearly, as S. says, it was a difficult belief for some to accept in those times; 
but it is not likely to have been so for Zoroaster’s first followers in their 
remoter day.” In fact it seems a necessary part of the doctrine that at the end 
of time this physical earth will be renewed and that the blessed will once more 
walk upon it, solid flesh on solid ground. (This doctrine is obscured by S., 
who writes (p. 6), without giving a source, of the world being ‘dissolved’ at 
the end of time.) The debate about bodily resurrection illustrates again the 
difficulty which thinkers among Zoroastrians clearly sometimes found in strug- 
gling with archaic beliefs; but their simpler co-religionists are likely (like 
generations of Jews, Christians and Muslims after them) to have accepted the 
teaching unquestioningly. 

Another doctrine which was of general concern related to the ultimate fate 
of sinners. Here there was indeed divergence. One school of thought maintained 
that sinners—those who had been in hell and those still living at the end of 
time—will all perish in the fiery river of molten metal which will then cover 
the earth. The other held that the burning metal will purge away their sins, 
and that after this final agony (physical, because it will be suffered in the 
resurrected body) they will join the good, to whom the burning metal will feel 
like warm milk, and all will be blessed and live for ever. As to which of these 
doctrines was that taught by Zoroaster, S. says only (p. 39), with, as it were, 
a genial mental shrug, ‘I find it personally difficult to decide. ... All that we 
can tell from the material at our disposal, which is of rather late date, is that 
two conflicting doctrines are represented side by side. These remarks create 
the impression that no arguments worth considering have ever been put forward 
in favour of one or tbe other, in fact that no evidence exists on which to base 
an argument. It is, however, certain that this is a matter, linked with salvation, 
on which Zoroaster would have given a firm teaching; and Lommel, pondering 
with his usual penetration the doctrine of the last fiery ordeal, pointed out 
that the prophet plainly developed this concept from that of the actual ordeal 
by fire or by molten metal which was a form of ultimate judicial trial among 
the Indo-Iranians.” Such ordeals were maintained by the Iranians into histor- 
ical times; and belief in their efficacy lay in the conviction that if a person 
required to undergo one were innocent, divine beings would intervene miracu- 
lously to save him; but that if he were guilty, he would die from burns in the 
natural way. It is easy if one approaches Zoroastrian beliefs about the last 


7^ cf. Boyce in Boyce and Grenet, Hist. Zoroastrianism, m, 265 with n. 11. 
3H Lommel, Die Religion Zarathustras nach dem Awesta dargestellt (Tubingen, 1930, repr. 
1971), 219-22. 
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things in the light of Christian or Muslim expectations to assume that a Last 
Judgement is to precede the fiery ordeal, which will then have a merely punitive 
function for sinners; but in Zoroastrianism the ordeal is the last judgement, 
and the only one which will be undergone by those still living at the end of 
time.?© What will then show who are the righteous, who the wicked will simply 
be who emerge unscathed from the molten metal, who perish within it; and 
this is borne out by Zoroaster’s own words in Y. 51.9, with their reference to 
red fire and molten metal, whose action, it seems, will be ‘to destroy the 
sinner’ (r@Saiienhé draguuantom). 

Thereafter this doctrine has been traced in Jewish texts of the Parthian 
period;? and it is attested, but in one passage only, in a composite Middle 
Persian work, the Pahlavi Rivayat accompanying the Dàüdestün i denig.^? Another 
passage in this same work has the kindlier doctrine of universal salvation;?? 
and it is this which is recorded elsewhere in Pahlavi and later Zoroastrian 
literature, and which is believed by Zoroastrians today. Exponents of it disreg- 
ard the fact that some sinners will be involved who have not been judged 
before, and concentrate on the previous expiatory sufferings endured by most 
of the wicked in hell. * They ... say that God will have pity upon the damn'd, 
and that they shall go into Paradise as having suffered enough.?? Such a 
development, namely the softening in later times of the stern doctrine of a 
religion's founder, has a parallel in Christianity, many of whose followers 
have come to disregard the uncompromising Gospel teaching of eternal damna- 
tion for sinners. It has, moreover, been suggested that one formulation of the 
modified Zoroastrian belief may indicate a doctrinal as well as a humanitarian 
basis for it, with the conviction that ‘Ahriman could not be allowed the lasting 
triumph of having diminished the creation of Ohrmazd.?! This may have 
helped the gentler doctrine to establish itself completely; but it created prob- 
lems, with its promise of universal salvation; and the dasturs were reduced to 
declaring that bliss would not be quite the same for all, but that ‘men shall 
have every one their apartment answerable to the degree and quantity of the 
good which they did in their lifetime.'?? In sum, the evidence points uncontro- 
vertibly (or so it seems to the present writer) to the doctrine of the annihilation 
of sinners being original, and superseded during the course of the Sasanian 
period by that of universal salvation; and if this is so, it can hardly be said 
that the existence of these two doctrines shows that there was then ‘no unified 
tradition concerning certain central tenets of the faith" (p. 39). It is rather a 
matter of evolution within a unified tradition concerning this particular tenet. 

From the last things S. proceeds to consider ‘man and the divine’; and 
here he offers an unusual analysis, stating that Zoroastrianism ‘shares with 
Manichaeism the notion that certain aspects of the human person are essentially 
identical with the divine world, as well as the idea that the aim of human 
existence is to try and make this identity a reality, in other words, to try and 


26 This was emphasized by Lommel, loc. cit. 
7 See S Pines, ‘ Bechatology and the concept of time in the Slavonic Book of Enoch’, Numen, 
Supp.Xvii, 1970, 78; AS and Grenet, Hist. Zoroastrianism, m, 393-4 
Ch. 32.5 (ed. A. V. Williams, Copenhagen, 1990; text, 1, 138/39; tr, n, 59 with comment- 


ary, 186) 

29 Ch. 48.97 (ed. Williams, 1, 188/89; n, 87). 

30 J, B. Tavernier, Collections of travels through Turky into Persia and the East-Indies (London, 
1684) 1, 165; cited by N. K. Firby, European travellers and their perceptions of Zoroastrians in the 
17th and 18th centuries (AMI Erganzungsband, 14, Berlin, 1988), 43. 

3! Boyce, Zoroastrianism: its antiquity .., 170. 

32 Tavernier, PT 164 (Firby, loc.cit.), cf. Dadestan i dénig, Pt. I, ed. T. D. Anklesaria, Purs. 
31.13 (16), tr. E W. West, SBE, xvm, 74 with n. 1; and Boyce, Hist. Zoroastrianism, 1, 243, n. 63 
(where the reference is to be corrected) 
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become divine [my italics]. ... This is an aspect of Zoroastrian faith and practice 
that has so far received only scant notice, but it is essential for understanding 
Zoroastrianism’ (p. 59; cf. pp. 69-70). To the present writer it seems on the 
contrary that this interpretation of Zoroastrian beliefs has previously received 
scant—if any——attention because it accords so little with the facts. In 
Zoroastrian teaching, each person is created an individual, with his or her 
individual soul. Each is capable of choice between good and evil; and each 
has the duty, as declared by Zoroaster, of choosing the good in order both to 
attain individual salvation and to contribute to the salvation of the world. It 
is these goals which are set before the believer, not that of becoming, through 
righteousness, divine. Man has his appointed place in the scheme of things, 
and it is not as a god. After the end of time, as it is stated in one of the Pahlavi 
books, when the earth has been renewed, 'then Ohrmazd and the 
Amahraspands and all the yazads and mankind will be in one place ... and 
all mankind will be immortal.... And their work will be this, to behold 
Ohrmazd and to pay homage. ... Everyone will love others like himself.” 
There is no merging or assimilation here: all human beings retain their separate 
identities eternally as God's creatures. 

These beliefs are orthodox doctrine; but S., disregarding them, seeks evid- 
ence for the existence of what he perceives as different expectations in a 
particular aspect of Zoroastrian ethical teaching. The righteous man, it is 
declared in one passage, ‘makes this body like a fort, and sets a guard over 
it, and keeps the yazads within it, and does not let devs (demons) enter '.?^ 
Another passage runs: * There is none born of woman over whom these Menógs 
do not struggle: Vahman (Good Purpose) and Akóman (Evil Purpose), Sró$ 
(Obedience) and Khesm (Anger), Spendarmad (Pious Devotion) and the demon 
Tarómad (Arrogance) ';?? and the text goes on to illustrate this, declaring, for 
example, that a man in whom Vahman dwells will be ardent in good works, 
whereas one who has allowed Akoman to enter him will be reluctant to perform 
any. These passages show that ‘yazad’ was a synonym for a benign menog, 
*dev' for an evil one. It has been customary among Western scholars to refer 
to mēnögs as ‘abstractions’, and S. continues this usage, speaking of ‘using 
abstract notions to play the part of divine entities' (p. 9, cf. p. 62). This is, 
however, an outdated approach. The word menog derives, as he acknowledges, 
from Old Avestan mainyu, usually rendered in English as ‘spirit’; and this has 
a Vedic equivalent, manyu, translated from contexts as ‘force, impulse ’.*° The 
existence of these two cognate words shows that there was a proto-Indo- 
Iranian *manyu which must have expressed some concept evolved in a Stone 
Age culture; and the way in which Avestan mainyu is used indicates that this 
concept belonged to animatism—the manner of apprehending the world (wide- 
spread in archaic societies) whereby man, conscious himself of being alive, 
attributed conscious life to all other things, animate or inanimate, tangible or 
intangible." We have already seen how in Zoroastrianism (in many respects a 
startlingly conservative faith) veneration was offered to the Mainyus or Yazads 
of sun and moon, water and fire. Virtues and vices were also thought of as 
having their inner force or Mainyu, which could enter a person and direct his 
actions; so if, for example, the good Mainyu of courage had found its place 


33 Pahl Riv. Dd., ch. 48.99-102 (ed. Williams, 1, 188/89; n, 87-8). 
*^ Denkard VI, E342 (ed. Shaked, The wisdom of the Sasanian sages (Boulder, Colorado, 
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2 pankand VI, 77-8 (ed. Shaked, op. cit., 28/29). 
*6 Seo M. Schwartz, ‘The old Eastern Iranian world view accordin oe Avesta m, 
Cambridge History of Iran, Vol. ae (ed) L aon a (Cambri 1985), 
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within him, there was no room there for the evil Mainyu of fear. Emotions 
and qualities were perceived, that is, neither as ‘abstractions’ nor as parts of 
a person’s own psychological make-up, but as active and independent forces. 
Over those the individual had some measure of control through exercise of 
will, in that he could seek to make their entry easy or to bar the way. This 
was evidently the manner of thinking with which Zoroaster himself grew up, 
and which harmonized with, or helped to foster, his apprehension of a world 
divided between good and evil, with man’s duty to choose between them. A 
remarkable feature of his own new teachings was the doctrine of six great 
Mainyus, the greatest of the AmoSa Spontas, who dwell always with Mazda 
but also enter into those human beings who are worthy, that is, have the wish 
and will, to receive them. This is the doctrine indicated in the Pahlavi passages 
cited above, from which S. deduces that, because these divine entities can be 
present in man, therefore man himself ‘consists of divine elements’ (p. 63). He 
admits that menogs also dwell in plants and beneficial animals, but maintains 
that ‘the intertwining of the divine within man seems to be understood to be 
particularly intimate, and is more often emphasized’ (p. 63). This emphasis is 
natural, because plants and animals were held to have an innate yearning for 
the good state in which they were created, whereas man alone has free will, 
and needs to be taught and exhorted to choose the good. S. cites other texts 
in attempting to prove man’s potential divinity, but finds none where the 
imagery is not prosaically that of man as a container (house or fort), which 
simply receives the good or evil spirits; and the more he pushes a weak case 
the more questionable his logic becomes. (For example, he says (p. 61) that 
the ancient expression ‘gods (and) men’, da@va masya, ‘indicates the totality 
of entities that belong to the same species [my italics]’; but he would presumably 
not claim this for another ancient and structurally identical phrase, 'cattle 
(and) men', pasu vira.) 

S. makes discerning observations about the Zoroastrian lists of the invisible 
components of man, namely the soul (ruwan), vital soul (gyan), pre-existent 
soul (frawahr) and consciousness (boy), accepting that here the Sasanian priests 
were working within 'a solid tradition which derives from the Avesta and 
which continues the vocabulary of the sacred scripture’ (p. 55). Concerning 
the Avestan lists he points out, in one of the appendices to his book (p. 135), 
that each one tends ‘to serve a particular purpose within its individual context, 
and this determines the selection of terms used. The divergence between the 
lists should not be taken to represent actual differences in conception.’ It is 
disappointing therefore to find him taking a quite different approach to the 
associated Pahlavi lists, saying that they show that in the Sasanian period 
‘there were several schools of thought about these questions. As far as we can 
tell, none of them was considered to be more “orthodox” than the others.’ 
But organizing and analysing traditional terminology was surely simply a 
necessary scholastic task, and small variants in different contexts can have 
little to do with orthodoxy or dissidence. 

Why S. is especially interested in these lists is that he finds in ideas about 
these invisible components further support for his theory of man’s potential 
to become divine; and he sees all this as providing evidence to show that 
Muslim mysticism, which developed largely on Iranian soil, owed much to 
Zoroastrian elements, ‘adapted to the teachings and language of Islam’ (p. 79). 
In this he acknowledges he is following in the footsteps of Blochet, Schaeder 
and Corbin; but hitherto, he points out (p. 3), the difficulty has been to find 
evidence in support of the idea. ‘Now,’ he says (p. 79), ‘that we have some 
evidence ... for a far-reaching conception of the identity of man with the divine 
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world, the continuity from Iran to Islam may seem smoother and more natural.’ 
Unfortunately, since (in the present writer’s opinion) none of this evidence is 
acceptable, one has still to remain content, as so often in Zoroastrian studies, 
with a strong probability. It is widely held that Zoroaster was himself a mystic, 
as well as a thinker and teacher; and there is no reason to doubt that a strand 
of mysticism persisted among his followers, very possibly supported indeed by 
the doctrine of the potential immanence of divine beings in man; but 
Zoroastrian mystics, like Persian-Muslim ones thereafter, may well have given 
expression to their spiritual apprehensions in poetry, which would have been 
lost with almost all the rest of pre-Islamic Persian verse. Much of this verse 
was exquisitely beautiful, we are told, but it was not written down. 

S. joins those scholars—the majority, it would appear—who reject the 
identification of elements in Zoroastrianism as shamanistic (pp. 49-50); but 
he links to the idea of mysticism that of a putative esotericism. By this he 
means that ‘there were groups who, while regarding themselves as faithful 
adherents of Zoroastrianism, held certain ideas that they considered should 
not be divulged to the general Zoroastrian public’ (p. 76). One indication of 
the existence of such groups he sees in ‘the persistent reference in Zoroastrian 
and Arabic writings to the limitations imposed on disseminating the 
Zoroastrian scriptures to the common people.’ Such restrictions, he shows, 
applied particularly to the zand, which, since it was in the vernacular, could 
be understood by all, and perhaps misinterpreted (p. 79). Forbidding the zand 
to be made generally available was an authoritarian measure, of which S. 
observes: ‘The notion of preventing access to the religious truths is alien to 
Judaism and Christianity’ (p. 80), thus imputing an unusual obscurantism to 
Sasanian Persia; but in fact there is a striking parallel in this with the former 
efforts of Christian authorities in Western Europe to prevent general access to 
the scriptures by forbidding vernacular translations of the Latin Bible. This 
did not mean, however, that those authorities were not active in teaching in 
other ways what they regarded as ‘religious truths’, and this appears to have 
been the case also with their Sasanian counterparts. An important piece of 
evidence of their wish for an instructed laity is the addition (already touched 
on above) of the Middle Persian section (the Ohrmazd xwaday) to the daily 
kusti prayers, which are essentially in Old Avestan. This section contains 
simple, clear doctrine and ethics: reverence for Ohrmazd, defiance of his 
adversary Ahriman, and the resolve to refrain from all bad thoughts, words 
and acts; and it must have been carefully taught throughout the community 
by a well-organized body of priests. Another development was the writing of 
books of general religious instruction in simple Middle Persian. The most 
important surviving specimen of such a work is the Dadestan T Menog i Xrad 
(Judgements of the Spirit of Wisdom), in which a questioner is represented as 
seeking, amid ‘many creeds and beliefs’ (was kek ud wirroyisn, ch. 1.17) the 
truths of the good religion of the Mazda-worshippers, and receiving instruction 
in these from the Spirit of Wisdom itself. The work has a large doctrinal 
content, and deals also with basic observances (including the duty to pray 
before the sun and Mihr, the moon and fire, ch. 53); and in general it can be 
regarded as a Sasanian precursor to the Saddars, handbooks of the faith 
compiled in Islamic times; and since its contents, where these overlap, are the 
same as theirs, this book alone makes it seem perverse to seek a difference 
between the orthodoxy of Sasanian and post-Sasanian times—to aim, that is, 
at denying the one and establishing the other as new. 

In sum it seems to the present writer that the valuable part of Professor 
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1. Introduction 

In the Hindu pantheon the goddess Radha, Krsna’s milkmaid lover and 
consort, is a relative newcomer. Notwithstanding her ‘youth’, she has already 
attracted scholarly attention (Hawley and Wulff, 1982; Olson, 1983; Kinsley, 
1986 and 1989). The interest in this goddess has to do with her ambiguous 
relation with the male god with whom she is associated; though she has no 
independent existence from her ' Visnu', she is not completely submissive to 
him either. In fact, Radha’s devotees affirm her superiority over Krsna. The 
relation between Radha and Krsna certainly is not always portrayed as one 
of eternal happy fulfilment (sambhoga-srrgàára). One of the basic traits of this 
goddess is her suffering, mainly on account of his (real or imagined) unfaith- 
fulness. It is in fact the very stubborn strength of her love that forms the 
basis for Radha’s exaltation as a model of devotion. Ironically, with the rise 
of her status, the need to provide an end to her suffering increases. Blissful 
union with her lover is clearly felt to be the prerogative for a great goddess, 
and with that the inevitable marital status is only one step away. In this paper 
I propose to discuss the historical moment when this ‘happy ending’ becomes 
important. 

From a historical perspective, Radha’s position has clearly shifted. The full 
history of the development of this goddess, or her progressive manifestation, 
as her devotees would say, has not yet been written.? There is no doubt 
however, that a crucial point in this development occurred in the sixteenth 
century. One of the main places of action was the very site of Radha’s 
rendezvous with Krsna, which was at the time being identified on earth as the 
idyllic countryside around Mathura, known as Braj. From the early sixteenth 
century onwards, this area was swamped with ‘ pioneer-devotees? who, inspired 
by their pastoral environs, composed an influential literature in Sanskrit as 
well as in the vernacular of the region, Braj Bhasa. 

So far, only part of this rich literature has become available to the English- 
reading public. Among the Sanskrit texts, some theological works (e.g., 
Brahmavaivarta-purüna, see Brown, 1974), as well as plays (e.g., of Ripa 
Gosvami, see Wulff, 1982 and 1984), have been translated and analysed. As 
for the vernaculars, the mass of the material consists of devotional songs 
(padas) of which critical editions and translations have been forthcoming, but 
analyses of the position of the goddess in this poetry have been limited to that . 
of the most famous singer Süradàsa (Hawley, 1984: 65-91). Süra's devotional 
songs present only part of the picture. Braj Bhasa padas, though all couched 
in the same language and conventions, are not monolithic. They represent a 


1I owe many thanks to Professor A. Entwistle, i for his patient help with the 
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wide array of approaches to divine reality, well exemplified by the many garbs 
in which the goddess is paraded. 

There were for instance contemporaries of Sūradāsa who accorded an even 
higher place to Radha in their devotion than he did. The most famous among 
them are the so-called ‘triumvirate of connoisseurs’ (rasika-trayi), namely, 
Svami Haridasa, Hita Harivaméa, and Hariráma Vyàsa.? These three poets 
are called ‘connoisseurs’ (rasikas) because their poetry reflects their ‘taste’ for 
the love sports of the divine pair Radhà and Krsna to the exclusion of the 
more general Krsnaite narrative. Most of their lyrics express the feelings of 
the lovers, from their own perspective, or from that of the go-between or close 
girl-friend (sakhi). In fact, each of the three poets identifies himself with a 
sakhi, and as such claims to give an ‘eye-witness report’ of the divine play. 
Small wonder that their preferred locale in Braj was Vrindaban, the site 
associated most with Krsna's erotic adventures with the milkmaids (Gopis) 
and especially with Radha. Among the three rasikas, Harirama Vyasa is the 
least well known,’ but the most prolific By analysing his poetry and by 
comparing it with that of Stradasa, I hope not only to contribute another 
‘vernacular portrait’ to the picture gallery of Radha, but also to shed light on 
the diversity of approaches to the ultimate reality that the bhakti movement 
incorporated. 


2. Harirüma Vyasa 
Harirdma Vyasa hailed from Orcha (north-east of Khajuraho in the area 
called Bundelkhand), but moved to Vrindavan around the middle of the 
sixteenth century.Ó In this inspiring setting Vyasa composed his devotional 
songs (padas) in Braj Bhasa, which have been collected in anthologies, called 
Vydsa-vant or ‘Sacred Utterance of Vyasa’. Though the structure of these 
compilations varies, the bulk of the songs is collected under the heading 
rügára rasa ke pada or ‘amatory songs’ in praise of the love of Radha and 
Krsna.’ A subsection, clearly identified in all Vyasa-vanis, is a group of 71 
songs that is called Mana ki Srikhala ‘The series of (Radha’s) pique’. Apart 
from composing these lyrical short padas, Vyasa also undertook the task of 
recreating a part of the Sanskrit canon, Bhàügavata-purüna, in the vernacular. 
Naturally, he selected for this purpose the famous five chapters (29~33)® from 
the tenth book that describe the rdsa, the round dance performed by Krsna 
and the Gopis, and are conventionally called Rasa-paficadhyaya.? Vyasa’s 


3 They are also called ‘triumvirate of Hari’ (Hari-trayi) because of the common part of their 
names, ‘Hari’, which is an epithet for Krsna. 

* Haridasa is especially famous in musical circles. Both he and Harivamáa came to be regarded 
as founders of new sects in their own right, the Haridàsi- and Radhfvallabha-sampradayas Both 
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5 The number of devotional songs (padas) in anthologies of his work varies from 550 to 800, 
that of distichs (dohas) from 84 to 150. Even according to the more conservative estimates, Vyüsa's 
œuvre easily eclipses that of Harivam$a and Haridása, to whom respectively about 111 and 128 
Braj Bhas& songs are ascribed. 

6 The dates pro for Vyasa's birth range from 1492 to 1510. For a discussion of these 
dates, see Pauwels (1994b. 52 

7 Vyasa also composed poetry of a more didactic tone, reminiscent of that of the Sants, the 
devotional singers or mystics who expressed their vision of a god without attributes (nirguna) 
This poetry 1s usually collected under the heading Siddhanta ke pada or ‘didactic songs’. A third 
group of songs is called Samaya ke pada or ‘seasonal songs’. Moreover, like the Sants, Vyasa 
also composed gnomic distichs (dohds) often called ‘testimonies’ (sakhis). 

* References to the Bhagavata-purána will follow the popular edition of the text with English 
translation as given by C. L. Goswami (1982). 

? Vyasa has also been credited with the composition of a Sanskrit work, called Nava-ratna or 

-paddhati, and a Braj Bhasa eor enumeration of musical modes (raga-mala), but the 
authenticity of the latter two works 15 doubtful (see Pauwels, 1994b. 83). 
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recreation in thirty quatrains (fripadis) is somewhat inappropriately called 
Rasa-paficadhyayi because it leaves out the passage where Krsna disappears 
and the Gopis remain behind longing for him, which comprises two full 
chapters (30-31). Vyasa also deviates from the Sanskrit original in making 
Radha, who is not mentioned in the Bhagavata-purana, a central figure. 

Within the scope of this paper, it is not possible to take all Vyasa's songs 
into consideration, but clearly, for studying the position of Radha in Vyasa's 
works, Rasa-pafícádhyáyi is a key text. Since Vyasa has left out the scenes of 
separation (viraha), the work presents a picture of love in union (sambhoga- 
$rigüra) of Radha and Krsna. On the other hand, the songs of Mana ki 
§rnkhala concentrate on the classical literary subject of ‘pique’, which is 
regarded as a sub-type of love in separation (vipralambha-Srngara). In the 
following essay, I will juxtapose these two mutually complementary sections, 
by which I hope to reveal a more complete picture of Vyasa’s Radha against 
the background of his conception of transcendent reality. 

Before anything can be said about Vyàsa's perceptions of the goddess, it 
is imperative to establish carefully what exactly has been preserved of his 
poetry. The Vyasa-vani has been edited three times, but the editions are based 
on nineteenth-century manus cript material, that is, as much as three full 
centuries after Vyäsa’s lifetime.!? It will not do to base an analysis on these 
texts because, as is the case with many devotional poets (cf. Hawley, 1988), 
the authorship of the extant songs attributed to Vyasa is far from self-evident. 
Though Vyasa, following the convention of the genre, inserted his name in the 
last line of his songs, by way of signature (ch@pa), not all songs that bear this 
‘signature’ are guaranteed to be his. Moreover, in the process of oral and 
written transmission the songs are likely to have changed, perhaps even sub- 
stantially. Hence the need to examine manuscript material as close to Vyasa's 
times as possible. I have prepared a scholarly edition of both Rasa-paftcadhyayt 
(henceforth R) and Mana ki srikhala (M) by making use of previously unstudied 
manuscript material which dates back to 1667-68 and 1737 respectively 
(Pauwels, 1994b).!! It is on this carefully established text that the following 
analysis is based, and within the limits of that material that my findings need 
to be understood. 


3. Vyàsa's Great Goddess 

Vyasa's Radha turns out to hold quite a different position from that of 
Süradasa. The woman voicing her feelings for Krsna in Süra's early songs," 
though traditionally regarded as being Radha, remains anonymous most of 
the time. The focus of Süra's songs is on the feeling that is expressed, not on 
the identity of the speaker (Hawley, 1984: 89). It is only in the later expanded 
versions of the songs that she is exalted as a full-fledged goddess (Hawley, 
1984: 77—86). In contrast, Vyasa's Radha stands out clearly right from the start 


10 Two of the available editions are sectarian and of limited text-critcal value (Akhila 
Bharatavarsiya Sri Hita Radhavallabhiya V: va Mahasabhà, 1934 and Radhakisor Gosvami, 
1937). A third edition by Visudev Gosvamt (Í 52) is regarded as the editio princeps. 

All quotations are from this edition, with the difference that I have for the purpose of this 
article homogenized the spelling because vowel length as it appears on the page does not 
correspond to regular metrical (or linguistic) patterns. In the edition, I retained the spelling of the 
oldest manuscripts, but added metrical transcriptions for each line. The sequence of the tri 
of se patcidodpa is the s same as that in the editio ps (Gosvami, 1952: . For 
kī the sequence is significantly different, T have added a table ın the aceaudes 
indicating the corresponding pa numbers. 

1? Hawley distin etween the position of Rādhā in the Sūra songs as they appear in 
early manuscripts (that is before 1707 c.E.) and the later ones. Admittedly, a comparison of the 
early Sūra songs with Vyüsa's Mana kr 1s somewhat anachronistic, since the earliest 
material available for the latter 1s dated 1737 C.E. 
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among the nearly anonymous Gopis. This is the case for Rasa-paftcadhyáyt, 
for which the manuscript attestation is as early as 1667—68, as well as for the 
slightly later (1737) attested Mana ki §rnkhala.* 

The introduction of Radha into Rasa-paficadhya@yi is in itself a significant 
deviation from the Bhagavata-purana, one which other vernacular interpreters, 
such as Nanddàs, the Vallabhan junior of Vyasa (translated by McGregor, 
1973), for example, did not venture to make. Vyasa manages to sneak Radha 
into the very first tripadt, albeit in an oblique way, by means of the epithet 
Ràdháramana (‘ Rádhà's delighter ") for Krsna (R 1.3.1).!^ But he goes further 
and even makes Radha the central heroine of his round dance. While at first 
Radha is not identified among the Gopis rushing off to the tryst with Krsna, 
she takes centre stage as soon as the round dance has started. When Vyasa 
sets the scene for the rasa in tripadi 16, he describes the sacred topography of 
the Yamuna river, the Manasarovara lake, and the VamfSivata tree, but also 
Ràdhà's love-nest (rādhā rati griha, see R 16.4.2). The centre of the circle of 
the dance is occupied by ‘Radha-Mohana’, which should not be interpreted 
as an epithet for Krsna (Radha’s enchanter) but as a copulative compound 
(dvandva) meaning ‘Radha and the enchanter (Mohana)’ (radhà mohana mam- 
dala majha, see R 19.4.1). The latter interpretation is clear from the context, 
especially in the comparison immediately following: *as if at twilight dawn is 
shining forth’ (manahü birajita sajhae sajha), an allusion to the union of the 
black Krsna with the golden-hued Radha. In tripadi 21, a dancing lady is 
described, and she is explicitly named Radha. What is more, Krsna is said 
‘not to be able to follow the movements of Radha’ (radhà ki gati piya nahi 
last, see R 21.2.1). Like a true devotee, ‘he seems to chant her name’ (radhá 
ramai mānu, see R 21.3.1). Tripadi 26 portrays an at first unnamed, singing 
Gopi, but it soon becomes clear that the lady in question is none other than 
Radha herself (“Radha blends the countless modes of the octaves skilfully to 
one’ sata surani ka jati aneka, milavati rādhā nike eka, R 26.2.1—2). In the final 
tripadi, the envoi, it is only after first directing his prayer to Radha (‘ Radha, 
show mercy, just that much’ radha itani kari kripá, R 30.2.3), that Vyasa 
mentions Hari (‘May Hari keep me there by his mercy’ hari Karuna kari rase 
tiha, R 30.4.2).° 

Of course Vyàsa is neither the first nor the only one to reveal Radha's 
presence in the ràsa dance. Commentators of the Bhagavata-purama have 
identified Radha as the anonymous favourite of Krsna with whom he disap- 
pears from the scene of the rāsa.!6 This girl is at first much envied by the 
abandoned Gopis when they discover the evidence of her secret escape with 
Krsna, but later they feel sympathy for her when they find that she, too, has 
been abandoned by Krsna on account of her arrogance. Vyasa however has 
left out the scenes of separation altogether, and consequently, he has not 
followed this line of interpretation. He must have been aware of it, because he 
reverses the roles. Whereas in the Bhdgavata-purana, the abandoned girl's 
arrogance consisted in requesting Krsna to carry her (Bhagavata-purana, 
10.30.37—8), in Vyàsa's rasa there is no room for such arrogance: Radha gets 


13 The early and later versions of the Rasa-paficadhyayi agree in their portrayal of Radha, and 
the picture is consistent with that which emerges from the MSS of Mana ki frikhalà. There are 
not more than a handful of changes that seem theologically significant, dealt with at length in 
Pauwels (1994b. 149-60, see esp table 14). 

14 Vyäsa uses this epithet again in R 25 2.3. 

15 Only 1n the oldest manuscript version (but reinforced by one other witness), does the 
reference to Krsna occur. The Vulgate text has the variant muhi instead of Aart. 

ds r Eve 10.30.26—42. For the theological interpretations, see Miller (1977: 28 
and n. 16). 
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tired and spontaneously grasps Krsna’s hand (Srimati dharati vikula piya pani, 
R 27.4.2). Krsna does not react adversely, but ‘ Hari gracefully picked her up 
and wiping the beads of sweat from her face, he embraced her’ (hari karuna 
kari lai uthai, $rama jala pochata kamtha lagai, R 28.4.1—2). Those steeped in 
the theological interpretations of the Bhdgavata-purana cannot miss this hint 
of Vyàsa's, which is intended to delight the refined ‘taste’ of the insider, of 
the rasika. 

The songs of Mana ki $rnkhalà can be more readily compared with those 
of Süradaüsa in that they are not narrative, but represent the speech of a 
character within a specific dramatic context. Most songs represent the friend's 
plea to Radha to give up her sulking. In contrast to Süra's songs, it is quite 
clear that Radha is being addressed rather than an anonymous Gopi. Though 
the name ‘Radha’ occurs only 27 times in the 71 songs, the final stanza of 
every song!’ clearly identifies the girl addressed as ‘ Vyasa's lady’, none other 
than Radha herself. 

The position of Radha in Vyàsa's Mana ki srnkhala is no less ambiguous 
than in Stiradasa’s songs (Hawley, 1984: 72-7). She is highly exalted through- 
out, but none of this exaltation is to be taken at face-value. After all, most 
of the songs represent the words of the friend (sakhi) who has an interest in 
flattering Radha. Even where the sakhi is ostensibly speaking to Krsna (as in 
M 7, 15-18, 42, 48), she seems to be aware that Radha is overhearing the 
conversation. In other words, the sakhi’s words of exaltation are always 
to be seen in perspective, because they can be seen as calculated to flatter 
Radha. 

From the sakhi's perspective, there is no doubt that it is Radha who 
dominates the relationship. At least, it is she who has to be wooed and she 
who decides to show mercy, a role traditionally accorded to Krsna. The sakhi 
delights in embroidering the theme of role reversal. One way in which she 
cleverly turns the tables is exemplified in M 38: usually, the metaphor of the 
cloud that mercifully sheds rain is applied to Krsna, who after all has the 
dark-blue hue similar to the colour of the rain clouds, but in this song it is 
Radha who is compared with a golden-hued cloud, and the comparison is spun 
out homerically over several verses. 


syama sarovara kau jalu china 

gore gata megha varase vinu tana manu lagatu dina 

asa nitamva vimva kamdavali tucà kamalini pata 

nàla mrnala jaghana bhuja kara pada kamala sudala kumhilata 
locana hina mina piya ke vinu kumdala makara thake 

kesa saivala nirasa bhiisana gana samsa sīpa atake 

romüvali upavanu vahi volata vani kokila kira 

musa imdivara vikasita nahina kijala madhupa adhira 

surata jalada rasa pürita sara üsara vali (vali) vyasa gabhira'® 


17 There are only ny ty: songa out of 71 in which the signature or chapa is dedicated to Krsna 
(vydisa kau pore Or vydsa pr ahu), namely, M 45 and 52. 

18 In songs where unfavourably compared to her rivals, the sakhi always turns out 
to be joking (¢.g., M 64, 66). 

19 The basic metre of this is the so-called Sarasi, each Ime consisting of 16+ 11 matrds 
with the exception of the shorter refrain or feka. Possible hypermetric have been 
bracketed. In the last line, an alternative possibility is to omit sara. I have chosen to read the line 
as one with caesuric enjambment: the pause falls ın the midst of the word üsara, which ts 
the ore: -play on the reversal of the sy. bles of rasa ‘liquid’ and sara ‘lake’, which is at the root 
o poem. 
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‘The water of the dark lake has dried up.” 

If the golden-bodied cloud does not shed rain, the lake's body and soul 
remain weak.?! 

Longing for sloping banks [her buttocks], red bimba-fruit [her lips], 
water-roots [her thighs], for the lotus leaf of her skin,” 

For stalk- and tendril-like thighs and arms, for hands and feet like 
pretty-petalled lotuses, the lake recedes.?? 

Bereft of their prey, the eyes of the beloved, the crocodile-shaped 
earrings grow weary.” 

Jewels, conch, and oyster-shell are caught when the water-weed of his 
hair dried up.” 

The bower where cuckoo and parrot raise their voice is as a row of hair 
standing on end in excited anticipation.7 

The blue-lotus face has not opened to bloom,?’ bees and elephants are 
getting impatient.'2? 

Finally, the cloud of love-play fills the parched lake with liquid (rasa). 
Vyàsa surrenders to its deep. 


The sakhi reverses another traditional comparison, namely that of the 
human soul journeying to God with the goose migrating to Manasarovara. In 
M 36.3.1 she compares Radha to Manasarovara, or more precisely rebukes 
her for being ‘a strange kind of Manasarovara’, one that does not provide a 
feeding-ground ‘for the poor goose Krsna’ (ihai vicitra ju manasarovara hamsa 
haühi kyaíi china) Another reversal concerns the Vaméáivata, traditionally 
Krsna's favourite haunt to play his alluring flute. In M 41.1.2, Krsna is weeping 
under that very tree in disappointment because Radha does not turn up for 
their tryst (‘Looking out for you to come, Hari weeps, standing under the 
Vamáivata tree’ tava patha jovata rovata thadhe tara hari vamstvata ke). 

Whereas usually theologians ascribe Rüdha's golden hue to purification by 
her burning passion (ujjvala), from Vyasa’s perspective the roles are reversed. 
In M 69.0.2 it is Krsna's body that has turned fair because of pain ( From 
black it has become yellow, out of pain because of this woman, it's aflame 
with the blaze of the sun’ bhai syama të pita gharani dusa tarani pratápa tact 
ri), and in M 32.0.2 his lotus-bud face has turned dark because of Radha’s 
anger (‘By your dark anger Mohana’s lotus-bud face has become darkened’ 
tere támasa tamaranail móhanu musa pamkaja kosu). Even more explicit is 
M70, where a sakhi reports that Krsna has come to look exactly like Radha 


2 This line contains a pun: the word for dark is also an epithet for dark Krsna, Šyāma. 

21 A reversal of the usual image where Krsna is a dark cloud, which performs the masculine 
activity of ‘raining down’. 

22 This line and the following consist of a series of double-entendres by which the symbolism 
of the lotus pond and surrounding vegetation is related to parts of the body. 

23 Tt is also possible to read this line as ‘ With his stalk- and tendril-like thighs and arms, with 
his hands and feet like beautiful petals, the lotus withers.’ However, this would in! t the 
metaphor of the lake and involve a change to a different image, namely, that of a lotus withering 
without leaf and roots. 

conventional image of the quick ces from fish-sha even that seem to try to 
escape the swirling earrings has here to be applied to the glances of the beloved escaping the lover. 
A clever extension of the marine metaphor to the emblems of Visnu. At the same time, the 

M DA weed hair evokes the mage of the ascetic doing penance. 

26 The line of hair going down from the navel 1s one of the conventional ingredients of the 
description of human beauty. 

7' Indfvara is the blue lotus, hence the reference is to Krsna's face. The bees and elephants 
might refer to the sakhis and devotees, who rejoice in beholding Krsna's face. 

The allusion is probably to the image of the elephant sporting among the lotuses. The 
elephant in rut is of course a powerful image for the impatient lover. 
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as a result of total identification with her. This turns out to be more than a 
hyperbole, because the friend is none other than Krsna himself in disguise: 


kahai na | patyaihai kou vata 

syamu kamu vasa gore hvai gaë rüdhà kai se gata 

jaisaüt dhyana dharyau taiséi bhat adhara gamda urajata 
nasa sisa amga amga mohiyata desata naina sirüta 

vaha guna rüpa tauhu mai hai saşi phiila jharata musakata 
gaja marala gati nirasita mohe rati manasija samghata 
apani jorihi bhetyau cahata lalitā ki vali jata 

taihi rasa me virasu kiyau ava katina kāja pachitata 
kamtha vahu dhari cali aliké suni adbhuta akulata 

vydsi svamini parasata móhana dharani gire lapatata?? 


“No one will believe what I have to report. 
In the power of Kama, dark Syama turned fair! His body is like that of 


Radha. 

He has her lips, cheeks and breasts: he has become the object of his 
meditation. 

From head to toe, each detail works magic, you stare till your eyes turn 
moist.*° 

The same quality and beauty you possess, friend: it rains flowers when 
he smiles, 

His gait dazzles elephants and swans, the god of love himself is struck 
by passion.?! 

His own twin he desires to embrace, pleading with Lalitā to be the go- 
between. 


You were so obtuse (virasa) as to spoil the mood of love (rasa), now 
you have no right to regret.’ 

These curious untruths confuse her, she gets up, putting her arm 
around her friend’s neck. 

When Vyasa's Lady touches Mohana, the enchanter, they tumble 
down in firm embrace. 


As is clear from the latter example, tbe ambiguity applies also to the songs 
where Radha is described from Krsna’s perspective. Sometimes Krsna is shown 
to outwit Radha, by dressing up as a sakhi and/or by pretending that there is 
another girl around (M 65, 67-8, 70). Equally ambiguous are the songs in 
which Krsna himself confesses his agony and explicitly or implicitly affirms his 
inferior position to Radha (M 4, 6, 9, 11-14). As he is the gallant one out to 
flatter his lady in typically courteous fashion, it is no wonder that he exalts 
her in the highest terms. Only on one occasion is there a more serious tone 
underlying his deceptive speeches: in M 13 he affirms that he has earned the 
epithet ‘Playboy’ (bihari) thanks to Radha. Does Krsna mean that she has 


29 The basic metre of this poem is the so-called Sarasi, each line consisting of 16-- 11 matras 
with the exception of the shorter refrain or teka. 

% This line is ambiguous, the grammatical subject may also be Krgna: ‘attracted by every 
of your vos upon beholding, his eyes turn moist, or the sakhi: ‘attracted by every part o 
body, m eyes turn moist." 

à Or a "blow to Rati EMO the wife of the god of love) and TAA (the god of love)’. 
The two comparisons in this line are conventional, but they are particularly relevant here because 
they highlight the point of the song; the reversal of roles where attacker dins victim underlines 
the theme of coalescence of subject and object. 
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tamed him, the playboy who is now only ‘playing’ with her? Or is he just 
being facetious? True to his character, he leaves us to guess. 


mere tii jiya mé vasati navala trlyà prana pyari 
terét darasa (parasa) raga raga upajata mana jini karai (karai) ha ha ri 
tuhi jivana (tuhi) prana tu(hi sakala) guna nidhana 
(to sama) kou aura nahi (na mo kati) hitakari 
vyasi (kī) svámini teri maya (tē) mai payau (hai) nama vihari? 


* You dwell in my heart, young woman, beloved of my life. 

My passion enflames only when 1 see you, only when I touch you. 
Don't rebuke me, oh my dear. 

Only you are my life, only you are my soul, you are the paragon of all 
qualities. There is no one else like you, no one to care for me. 

Lady of Vyasa, it is only by your grace, that I am called Bihari (the 
amorous playboy). 


As is the case for Sūra, ambiguities are ingrained in each song, but it is 
characteristic for Vyasa to solve them at the end. The songs of Māna ki 
§rnkhala almost unanimously conclude with a shift of perspective. In most 
cases the poet adds in his own voice what actually happened, and very often 
he will confirm the ‘objective reality’ of the more calculated exaltation of 
Radha by the sakhi or Krsna in the previous lines. However, even the poet 
expresses some reservations. In the last line of M 30 for example, Radha is 
said to remove Krsna's affliction, but the epithet used for Krsna is ‘Hari’, 
which can be taken to mean ‘the remover (of sins)’ (^ Vyasa’s lady, taking 
pity, removed Hari’s affliction’ vyasi svamini karuna kari hari paritapu haryau). 
We are left wondering whether the poet had in mind Radha’s superiority, or 
the ultimate derivativeness of her power from Krsna himself. In Mf 38 (quoted 
above) the extended metaphor of drought is sustained in the last line, but 
whereas the sakhi had compared Radha to the rain cloud, the poet is content 
with using the simile of the rain cloud for the love-play. At the end of M 43, 
Radha graciously joins Krsna, but the poet adds that she accepted him as her 
lord ( Upon hearing Vyasa's words, the young lady showed mercy and accepted 
Syàma as her Lord’ vyàsi vacana suni kuvari navājyaŭ syamu liyau sirataju). 
Even where he is unambiguous about Radha’s reviving Krsna, Vyasa has 
added something to remind us of his own identity as a handmaiden of Radha. 
He tips us off that his, too, is a skewed perspective, since he is not speaking 
with an objective reporter's voice, but from his assumed role as a sak/it who 
is caught up in the action herself. For example, in M 21 he says Radha revived 
‘his’ Mohana (‘Merely on meeting Vyàsa's lady, my dying Mohana came 
back to life’ vyGsi svamini bhetatahi merau móhanu marata jiyau), and in M 46 
he ascribes Radha’s decision to revive Krsna to his own banter 
(‘Understanding the maid-servant Vyasa's banter, she fetched the prince to 
revive him’ vydsidasi ke samujhi vinodani kuvaru jivde ani). In fact throughout 
the oldest manuscript, the name in the signature line is spelled as vyasi, the 
feminine form of vyàsa. 

Notwithstanding these cautionary modifications, Vyasa directly and 


32 The metre of this poem is highly irregular. Possibly, its underlying metre is the so-called 
Tatatka, each line Ben! ces of 16-- 14 mütràs with the exception of the shorter refrain or teka. 
Alternatively, it can be regarded as a free-verse text a apptoprate to the musical genre of 
especially because it consists of four lines Though all manuscripts uniformly attest the expanded 
form, I have indicated possible hypermetric readings by brickétios. They have not, however, been 
omitted in the translation. 
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indirectly acknowledges Radha’s superiority in his final signature lines. Poem 
33, in which the sakhi encourages Radha to revive a Krsna felled by the god 
of love, has an ambiguous ending: ‘ Meeting with Vyasa's Lady, the sophistic- 
ated one (Krsna) was led down to the battlefield of love’ (vyasi svaminihi mili 
nágaru rati rana kaha bhayau utàré). At first glance, this implies that the revived 
Krsna returns to take revenge on his challenger, the god of love. What the 
poet really implies, however, is that the scene has shifted from the arena of 
combat with the god of love, to that of love-play with Radha. And it remains 
to be seen who will emerge victorious from that meeting. 

Vyasa is less ambiguous when he portrays Krsna as the connoisseur drinking 
Radha’s nectar without ever getting his fill ( When Vyasa's lady, the ocean of 
compassion, joins him, the connoisseur drinks without ever being sated’ mili 
vyási ki svamini karuna simdhu rasika pivata na aghata, M 50), be calls him the 
“basin of her ocean of bliss’ (susa sagara kau setu, M 51), says he is captured 
by a mere raising of her brows (f Smiling, she has captivated her darling with 
coquettish brows’ hasi vasa kiyau lálanu bhohana matake, M 41 and ‘ Vyàsa's 
lady with her dallying has captivated Mohana without cost' viharata vyasi 
svamint móhanu vasa kine vinu mola, M 47), that she bestows bliss upon him 
(‘ Vyasa's lady gives her darling the bliss of love-play’ /alahi vyási svamini deti 
surata susu, M 62), and finally, affirms unambiguously her triumph in the 
battlefield of love (‘ Vyasa's lady has triumphed in the battlefield of love’ vyasi 
syamini rati rana fiti, M 49). Obviously, in Vyasa's poetry the roles are reversed: 
Radha emerges as the beloved, Krsna as the lover. Small wonder that he has 
chosen as signature (chapa) ‘ Vyàsa's lady’ (vyasa ki svamini). 


4. Love in fulfilment 

In describing the divine love-play ‘the early Süradasa' is preoccupied with 
unfulfilled love (vipralambha-srngàra), whereas Vyasa and his colleagues from 
the rasika-trayi are concerned with fulfilled love in union (sambhoga-srngara). 
Vyüsa even admits his aversion to the mood of separation in bis Rasa- 
paficàdhyayi, where he unambiguously says: ‘We have heard about the unchiv- 
alrous disappearance of Syama, and the airs the milkmaids took on, but what 
joy is there in the story of separation?’ (syama birasa suni amtaradhyana, 
gopina ke upajyo abhimana, biraha katha mahi kona susa, R 16.1). This version 
with its rhetorical question is found in the oldest MS (dated 1667-68), and is 
supported by one other witness.?? Later scribes (for instance, the one of the 
manuscript dated 1737) were apparently so uncomfortable with this blunt 
statement, that they rephrased it in more irenic terms; * The joy of the story 
of separation is different’ (rasa mé virasa ju amtaradhyana ... viraha katha mai 
aura susa). In any case, Vyasa proceeded to retell the story without its moment 
of temporary distress, and, consistent with his principle, also left out the 
unhappy ending. His rasa is truly an eternal merry-go-round, with no hint of 
a finale, not even of the Gopis' return home, let alone Krsna's leaving the 
pastoral delights of Vrindavan to take up his duties in the city. It is quite clear 
that Vyasa personally did not find much aesthetic value (rasa) in describing 
vipralambha-srngara. 

Nevertheless, Vyasa has devoted a whole string of songs to one sub-class 
of vipralambha-Srngadra, namely, that of the sulking heroine (manini). At first 
glance this might seem to contradict his basic orientation towards the happily 
united divine couple. However, notwithstanding the classical classification, 


?? The witness in gnon is the version of Rāsa-pañ pay as edited with the signature of 


Siiradasa 666-73, pada no. 1180/19). As. As I have shown in my textual study 
(Pauwels, 994.1 131—5) this version shares several variants with the oldest manuscript U. 
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poetry about the manini is often a blend of happy and unhappy love (cf. Ingalls, 
1965: 216), and this is definitively the case for Vyasa. He tones down the sharp 
edge of viraha, as is clear in comparison to, for example, Jayadeva’s twelfth- 
century Gita-govinda. Each song of the Mana ki árnkhala in itself is a miniature 
drama, a mini-Gita-govinda, a tale of sulking and wooing, always concluding 
with at least the hint of a happy ending. Not only is the separation of the lovers 
temporary, it is merely a function of the happiness of the couple, in that it serves 
primarily to enhance the effect of the reunion. The eternal bliss is never inter- 
rupted for more than a few lines, and even during the interruption itself, 
happiness is never far off. The mana of Vyàsa's characters strikes us as an 
inherent part of the game (llä), the happy outcome of which is never seriously 
doubted by any of the participants. In contrast to Gita-govinda, Radha’s jealousy 
is always unfounded, more a question of flirtatious sulking than real torment. 
The rival always turns out to be an imagined one. The first few songs of the 
chain set the tone, and it is no accident that their rubric is ‘ unfounded pique’ 
(vibhrama mana, M 1-3). Elsewhere Krsna and the sakhi have conspired to 
pretend that there is another girl in the ilā, just to get Radha to come back to 
him. In fact they evoke her curiosity rather than her jealousy (e.g., M 64—8). 
The aesthetic delight (rasa) that Vyasa intended his audience to enjoy clearly 
involved the denouement of a happy ending. 

The happy ending of Jayadeva's work was certainly a constant source of 
inspiration for Vyasa, but there may also have been other influences. The 
happy endings of the songs of Mana ki śrħkhalā and even of Ràása-paficadhyáyi 
are strikingly formulaic, which may point to inspiration from oral folk genres.*4 
I would speculate that he was probably less interested in those folk genres that 
portray the heroine in separation, such as that of the twelve months of separa- 
tion (viraha baraha-masa), and more in those in which the heroine is eventually 
happily united with her lover-husband, such as for instance that of the spring 
songs (phàga, see Vaudeville, 1986: 21—2). In the absence of manuscript mat- 
erial for old folk songs, it is difficult to pinpoint their influence on Vyasa. 
Suffice here to say that the basic ingredients of the formulaic happy ending 
are an embrace (some form of the verbs kamtha laga-, R 23.4.2; 27.4.2; M 2.3.2; 
kamtha lapata-, M 10.4.2; amka bhar-, M 3.3.2; 5.1.2; urasi lag-, M 7.1.2; 
(piyahi) mil-, M 4.2.2; 20.1.2; or viharu kar-, M 20.1.2), frequently in combina- 
tion with a smile (the absolutive (vi)hasi, or an equivalent such as (mamda) 
hàsa kari, M 1.3.2; 9.1.2). The repetition of formulae is not accidental, but 
serves well to stress the main tenor of Vyasa's poetry, the recurring happy 
ending with a smiling Radha embracing Krsna. In the denouement of the final 
line, all tension is released, all wishes are fulfilled, including those of Vyasa 
himself. He hints cleverly at this by rhyming his name in the signature (vydsa) 
with fulfilled hopes (asa), and the round dance of love (rasa), for example in 
* Vyasa's Lady, fulfilling all desires, make him with your smile dance the round 
dance (rasa) of love, hey’ (vyási svamini sava asa pujavati hasi rati rasa nacávai 
hau, M 18.2.2), ‘Fulfilling Vyàsa's hopes, smiling, she has captivated her 
darling with coquettish brows’ (vydsa asa pujat hasi vasa kiyo lalanu mohana 
matake, M 41.3.2), and at the end of Rasa-paficadhyayi: ‘Vyasa described the 
round dance (rasa) with this aspiration’ (vyasa àsa kai baranyum rasa, R 30.2.1). 
Whatever the source of inspiration may have been, the poet has used the 
formulae and incorporated them so as to serve his purpose. 

By now it is clear that whereas ‘the early Suradasa' is preoccupied with 


5^ Vyasa refers to Bra ra folk customs (see, e.g., Entwistle, 1987: 46 and 58) ın several of his 
songs; see also below in the discussion of the vyahulà songs. 
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unfulfilled love (vipralambha-Srngara), Vyasa described fulfilled love in union 
or (sambhoga-$rngüra). This different orientation of the two poets is also 
apparent from their differences in choice of subject. The early Süradasa was 
fascinated with the popular genre of ‘Songs of the Bee’ (bhramara-gita), heart- 
rending songs of separation addressed by the Gopis to the messenger Uddhava, 
whom Krsna sent to placate the girls after his departure for Mathura. Vyasa 
on the other hand, shows a special fondness for the rasa-fla theme, which in 
his poetry becomes the happy celebration of love in dance. No bhramara-gita 
songs are attested in any of the extant collections of his works, and the name 
*Uddhava' is never even mentioned. Nevertheless, Vyasa touches upon some 
of the themes of the bhramara-gita songs, albeit in a different way. A close 
look at Vyasa's treatment of these themes reveals the underlying difference of 
perspective between him and Süradasa. 

One of the themes of the bhramara-gita is the superiority of suffering in 
separation, or viyoga, above asceticism, or yoga (cf. Hawley, 1984: 93-118). 
Though not interested in the genre per se, Vyasa, too, seems quite fond of 
making fun of the ascetic’s practice by using it as a metaphor for the lovelorn. 
Following the example of Jayadeva (as in sarga 3.3 of Gita-govinda, see 
Sandahl-Forgue, 1977), he frequently compares the lovesick Krsna himself 
with an ascetic. Examples are: ‘My garland has become a string of snakes, my 
crown overgrown by matted hair; my flute is now piercing like an arrow. My 
bed of soft sprouts feels thorny; moon, sandal, and breeze seem poisonous’ 
(malavali vyalavali mukuta kukuta vamsi sara tir, kamtaka kisalaya seja cam- 
drama camdana garala samira, M 16.3.2—4.1), ‘ Dwelling in the woods, he sobs 
and suffers, causing the ancient deluge. With the steadfast mind of a seer, he 
does not remember sorrow’ (vana vasi karata vilapa bhogavata karata pralaya 
pracina, muni mana dhira nahi pīra sumira ..., M 36.3.2-4.1; see also M 70.1.1 
as quoted above). Vyasa, however, carefully avoids portraying Radha in separa- 
tion, and does not apply the comparison with the ascetic to her. 

Another metaphor typical for bhramara-gita songs is that of so-called 

‘simple religion’, namely, rites related to the domestic religion of women 
(Hawley, 1984: 113). Jayadeva had set a trend by comparing the manini to a 
woman carrying out a religious observance (vrata, e.g., in prabandha 8 of Gita- 
govinda), most often a vow of silence (mauna [vrata], cf. sarga 10.5 of Gita- 
govinda). Vyasa goes one step further by using the comparison also for Krsna, 
who according to the sakhi has even been seen bathing in the Yamuna 
(‘Without clothes, he shivers in the waters of Yamuna’ jamund jala ampata 
ati kampati, M 41.2.1). Again, this amounts to one of Vyasa's characteristic 
role reversals, because bathing is usually associated with a vow performed by 
the Gopis in order to obtain Krsna for a husband. 

It is striking that Vyasa has used the comparisons with yoga and the 
religious practices of women mainly in an ironic sense. In contrast to Siiradasa 
(Hawley, 1984: 117—18), he is not seriously concerned with austerities. Rather, 
his exquisite descriptions of the world turned upside-down are in-jokes, for his 
audience to delight in. This is hardly a surprise if we consider his important 
statement in Rása-paficadhyayi quoted above, where he states that separation 
is a bland (virasa) subject. If Vyàsa willingly leaves out the episodes on 
separation because they do not provide aesthetic delight (rasa), the latter must 
be an important factor in his poetry. Vyàása's main objective is to help his 
audience savour aesthetic delight (rasa). 


5. Marital love? 
The tension between sambhoga- and vipralambha-srngara is related to that 
between marital and illicit love. One of the theological debates in the sixteenth 
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century concerned Radha’s marital status: was she to be regarded as married 
to Krsna (svakiya), or to another man (parakiya)?** By poetic convention, 
extra-marital love was regarded as the most intense and altruistic, because the 
lovers had to overcome moral and social impediments. However, the ensuing 
immorality and adultery called for justification, to which theologians industri- 
ously devoted their efforts. 

At first glance, Vyasa seems to have been on the sva- rather than the para- 
kiya side of the debate, that is, he thought of Radha as a lawfully wedded 
consort of Krsna rather than an illicit lover. However, the evidence is somewhat 
ambiguous. In the printed edition of Vyasa-vàni, a long song is included under 
the rubric vivaha fila ‘wedding sport’ (Gosvami, 1952, pada 721). This song, 
and for that matter the whole section on braja [ila from the edition, is not 
found in the oldest manuscript of Vyasa-vani (dated 1737). On the other hand, 
three songs that are classified as ‘wedding songs’ under the rubric vyahula are 
attested in this manuscript (fol. 239r-42v, padas 523-5, corresponding to 
Gosvami, 1952, padas 596—8). The first song contains references to a wedding, 
but this is not to be taken literally. The use of the word sahaja ‘spontaneous’ 
throughout the song clearly indicates that no formal wedding is described, but 
that the wedding ceremony is intended as a metaphor. The love-play of Radha 
and Krsna has no use for external formalities because the lovers are the 
‘natural’ or ‘spontaneous’ manifestation of the bride and groom. The meta- 
phor of the marriage is extended to all of Vrindavan with its inhabitants and 
attributes. This is no different from the way in which the metaphor of the 
kingdom is extended to Vrindavan in other songs, with Krsna and Radha as 
king and queen (for example Gosvami, .1952, pada 43, which is found in the 
MS dated 1737 as pada 41). The evidence for classifying the third song as a 
bridal song is even sparser: it only refers to a bride and groom in the first line 
after the refrain: ‘The groom is Lala, Ladili is the bride dearer to him [or: “to 
me "] than million times his [or: “ my "] life-breath ' (diilahu lala ladili dulahina 
koti prana té pyari). The only song which actually describes the wedding rites 
of Radha and Krsna is the second one, the longest of the three. It starts out 
also by using the word sahaja abundantly in the first few verses, which again 
modifies the concept of the formal wedding. Moreover, the wedding rite is just 
a foil for describing the round dance (rasa). Vyasa has simply adapted the 
convention of folk wedding songs to delight his public with an innovative 
description of the rdsa. He has imparted his stamp, though: in the last few 
lines, he describes how Harivamsi and Haridàsi and all inhabitants of Braj 
participate in the festivities, and how he himself has decided never to go 
anywhere else. 

Also in Mana ki śrħkhalā, the evidence for Radha as svakiya is unclear. 
There is no reference to marriage, though the ‘oath of Vrsabhanu’ that is 
frequently sworn by the sakhi, by referring to Radha’s father, Vrsabhanu, 
seems to imply a socially respectable context for the liaison. It is especially 
with respect to the security of her position that Radha seems to be a wedded 
wife rather than an unwed lover. 

In the earliest attested text, Rüsa-paficádhyayr, the matter is even more 
ambiguous. On the one hand, Vyasa refers to Radha as Krsna’s consort 
(R 23.4.1: kriá$na-vadhii) and to Radha and Krsna as bride and groom (R 26.1.2: 
dülaha-dulahani). On the other, immediately afterwards he calls them also 
Raga and Ragini embodied, as well as Autumn and Spring, which makes it 
clear that the context of the latter reference is metaphoric. Moreover, Vyasa 


35 For references, see Entwistle (1987. 57-8). 
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refers to the Gopis’ husbands who slept through the night of their rendezvous 
with Krsna (see R 25.4.2: ‘The cowherds slept and did not leave their house’ 

sovata gvala tajata nahi bhaüna) hereby emphasizing their parakīyā state. 
However, in contrast to other theologians, Vyasa does not expend too much 
breath on the subject. 

Whatever he considered their ‘legal’ status to be, on the emotional level 
Radha and Krsna are one. Vyasa states this unambiguously in his Rasa- 
paficadhyayt: ‘They are one single breath in two bodies’ aika prana doya deha 
hai (R 27.3.3). Again we arrive at the same conclusion: what counts for Vyasa 
is the feeling, the aesthetic delight, the rasa, everything else is a function of 
that central concern. 


6. Conclusion 

From the preceding analysis it appears that the sixteenth-century Braj 
Bhasa songs (as far as they can be reconstructed) represent no homogeneous 
theological universe. The ‘early Süradása' represents one point on the spec- 
trum, Harirama Vyàsa another. The two poets differ not only with respect to 
the position of the goddess. The difference is linked to their concept of the 
nature of the divine relationship. The early songs by Süradàsa are mainly 
expressive of the feeling of separation, and the woman voicing these poignant 
feelings may be Radha, but in most cases the speaker is virtually anonymous. 
In Süradasa's later songs Radha emerges from the veils of anonymity, but at 
the same time the poignancy of the separation is diluted. This link between 
the concept of viraha and the position of Radha also holds true for Vyasa's 
work, but there is no substantial difference between the earlier and later 
manuscripts. Right from the start, Vyasa accords a high position to Radha 
and in all versions of his work he concentrates on the union of the lovers, and 
explicitly ignores moments of separation. 

This may tie in with the more optimistic world-view of Vyàsa as compared 
to that of Stradasa. Both poets created songs on themes other than that of 
the love-play of Radha and Krsna. Whereas those by Süra are full of complaint 
and self-accusation (Hawley, 1984: 201), Vyasa’s tone is one of confidence in 
the path that he has chosen (Pauwels, 1994a). He seems to believe in the 
possibility of a worthwhile life in this world, provided there is interaction with 
other bhaktas. If a tone of viraha prevails in some songs by Vyasa, it is neither 
the pain of separation from Krsna felt by the women of Braj nor that felt by 
the devotee. The pain Vyàsa experienced and expressed in his songs is the 
viraha resulting from the death of contemporary fellow-bhaktas (Pauwels 
19942). 

All in all, the central concerns of Vyàsa's poetry are interlinked and twofold. 
One is to convey to his audience a sense of aesthetic delight (rasa); it is for 
good reason that he, and for that matter his two closest colleagues, were called 
*connoisseur ' (rasika). The second is to elevate his preferred deity (ista-devata), 
Radha; as the embodiment of aesthetic delight, she is the answer to all aspira- 
tions, she is, as his signature (chàpa) betrays, his very own: ‘ Vyasa's Lady’ 
(vyasi ki svamini). 


?5In the hagiographic genre of bhakta-müla, the passing away of bhaktas described is often 
regretted, but in a standard and formulaic way, often by authors who never had any personal 
contact with the saint described. Vyása's utterances on the other hand strike as E personal 


pita y Und of grief, e.g. at [poe end aie at endl deh a rot hardasa jhà, hari 
Karuna kart rage tiha ‘Where dae ya Gel, may ccp metho by hs 


mercy’, and in Gosvümi (555, x song vie where he metaphorically describes his despair at the 
death of H. : vydsa eka kula kumuda bandhu binu udagana jüfhau thara ‘ Visa (a 
without the soles iend of the lotuses (Le., the moon), the stars are a plate of stale leftovers.’ 
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Correspondence of references to Man ki Srnkhala with the editio princeps 
(Gosvami, 1952) 


Unfounded pique The sakhi to Radha (ctd) 

1 478 47-8 537-8 

2 479 49—54 521-6 

3 476 55 528 
56 527 

Krsna to Radha 57 529 

4-6 480-2 58 544 

7 494 59-61 530-2 

8-13 483-8 62 534 
63 533 

Krsna to the sakhi 

14-8 489-93 

The sakhi toRadha The sakhi's wit 

19-38 495—514 64—70 540-6 

39 499 (2) 71 548 

40—1 515-6 

42 539 

43 517 

44—5 519—20 

46 518 
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SITHILA, KATHA, AND OTHER CURRENT 
TOPICS IN PALI 


by J. C. WRIGHT 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


The Pali Text Society has most usefully brought together as Collected 
papers, V, another 16 of K. R. Norman’s recent articles on MIA and Pali 
philological problems; and as Selected papers on Pali studies*, 18 of O. von 
Hintiber’s German-medium articles which, published between 1967 and 1987, 
have also signally advanced our understanding of the origins and transmission 
of Pali texts. For the reissue, the latter have been rendered into English, partly 
by their author, and updated mainly by annotation. 

In view of the importance of these contributions to our understanding of 
the origins and transmission of Pali texts, it seems appropriate to combine 
here an appreciation of their content with further discussion of some of the 
points raised therein. In many instances it appears to be possible to make some 
useful additional contribution to the Pali topics by referring to Sanskrit mat- 
erial. In the case of two passages to which they draw attention, Buddhaghosa’s 
incidental reference to a linguistic term sithila (von Hinüber, StI, 1987, 104 ff.) 
and a Nikaya definition of katha (Norman, JPTS, 1993, 154 ff.), some pointers 
emerge regarding a covert, but nevertheless significant, connection between 
Pali scholarship and classical Sanskrit poetic theory and, in the former instance, 
also between Vedic Prati$akhya theory and Pali scholarship.) Discussion of 
kofico khirapako (in Norman, ‘The milk-drinking heron in Pāli literature’, 
1992) further suggests the possibility of an allusion, direct or otherwise, to the 
wording of a Vajasaneyisamhita passage. 


O. von Hintper: Selected papers on Pali studies? 

The Selected papers include a rich haul of addenda and corrigenda to the 
Critical Pali dictionary, n, fascs. 1—10, and other lexical studies, which together 
offer valuable insights into the processes of textual corruption that are still at 
work in Pali, and illustrate ‘ the necessity of reconstructing in detail the history 
of the transmission of uncommon and etymologically unclear words ’(p. 155). 
Thus the graphic problems involved in ‘-udraya’ (for -udaya), ‘udrtyati’ (for 
uddiyati), ‘udrabheyyum’ (for udaheyyum), ‘ kuthita, kudhita? (for kathita), and 
‘samaya’ (for *samdja) could be satisfactorily understood and resolved. 


! xvii, 292 pp. Oxford: The Pali Text Society, 1994. 
? xii, 242 pp. Oxford: The Pali Text Society, 1994. 


p. 203, line 7 has anusávanarm without comment for anu s of the original (where one might 
expect emendation to sdvanam alone, as cited on p 201, line 15). An entry * a on p. 147 
intends to report an omission from CPD. it misprints /abhatu for labbhatu, but itself rests on a 
misprint, for the reading should be udakakamma and this is duly present in CPD. The PTS style 
has been adopted whereby new material, occurring especially in footnotes but also in the main 
text, 1s somewhat surprisingly not signalized as such. Nevertheless, overall the t graphy and 
layout of the articles have been very substantially improved by comparison with the original 
versions, and their compact presentation will benefit others besides the anglophone community 

5 “Remarks on the Critical Pali dictionary ()’ from ZVS, 84, 1970, 177 ff; ‘Remarks on 
the Critical Pali dictionary (II)' from ZVS, 94, 1980, 10 f., ‘Pali ulloka-' from ZVS, 81, 1967, 
247 ff.; ‘Pali kathati: a contribution to the history of the transmission of the Pali canon’ from 
IIJ, 21, 1979, 21 ff; ‘ Pali samaya and Sanskrit samája' from IIJ, 29, 1986, 201 f. 
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In the case of ‘uddanda’ (for ut(t)anda ‘shelter, shed’), the word is left 
unexplained. The term udosita which glosses ut(t)anda in commentaries seems 
to have been quite plausibly identified in CPD with Sk. udavasita (despite the 
view taken on p. 150, since the Sanskrit word also denotes, in Sis. 11.18 at 
least, a temporary shelter); and so udosita will have no more than a semantic 
connection with the word in question. We should rather consider whether 
ut(t)anda might be connected with Sk. utaja ‘hut’. A basis for this may be 
provided by Dravidian Ta. onti- ‘to take shelter, lurk’, ofti- ‘to lurk’ (Ir. ondal 
* shed, shelter’, etc.: DEDR 969). Dravidian derivatives comparable with utaja, 
ut(t)anda have not been noted, but an apparent parallelism of forms with 
those of Ta. toñki- ‘to hang’ (DEDR 3478) suggests the possibility: 


Ta. onti- ‘to take shelter’ / Ta. tonki- ‘to hang down’ 
Ir. ondal ‘a shed, shelter’ / Ta. torikal ‘a pendant’ 
Kur. ordrna ‘to take shelter’ / Kur. tañħgrnā ‘to be hung’ 
Pali ut(t)anda ‘a shed, shelter’ / Te. tonigundu ‘to recline’ 
Sanskrit utaja ‘a hut’ / Ko. torigc- ‘to hang’ 


(cf. Sk. vijana from Drav. vic- and Sk. kavaca from an equivalent of Ko. kave-). 

Pa. ulloka ‘ceiling-cloth’ does not really need to be left without a plausible 
etymology (p. 8). The adequate plausibility of a sense ‘that which one looks 
up at’ is enhanced by other uses of ullok- to which von Hinüber draws 
attention, and this may even derive some slight confirmation from the Pk. and 
Sk. back-formation ‘ulloca’. It is not impossible that Pk. ullo(v)a might have 
been the proper form and Pa. ulloka artificial, so that if Monier-Williams's 
gloss ‘to draw up’ for Sk. ullup- were at all justified, there would have been 
another contender; but this MW rendering seems to derive merely from the 
process of adapting into English BRD’s glosses ‘aufgreifen’, etc. for ullup- 
(without reference to the texts, which imply ‘to snatch up’). The curious 
possibility, certainly coincidental, of seeing in ud-loka an analogy with Ger. 
Betthimmel and Fr. ciel de lit might be mentioned: the evidently late formation 
ürdhvaloka ‘heaven’ (lex.), beside madhyama loka (Manu) and adholoka (Pur.), 
is no basis for supposing that ulloka could ever have meant ‘sky’. 


As a later comment (p. 180) tends to concede, the discussion of the word 
pāli ‘text’ (p. 76 f£) rather conveys the impression that the sense ‘Pali lan- 
guage’ should be ascribed to the early European writers: the usage would be 
more natural to them than to their Buddhist informants. Attestation in 
Sinhalese, etc. and Pali occurs markedly later. The origin of the term is left 
doubtful. It does seem, however, that the sense ‘text’ could have arisen from 
a reinterpretation of the scholastic term palimuttika, understood as ‘not based 
on the text’, but originally rather to be connected with parimuc-. The phrase 
palimuttika dhammakathà (p. 85) would properly have meant ‘teaching that is 
separate, excluded, uncanonical’, and its reinterpretation as a compound would 
have yielded the converse páliyam Ggata ‘recorded in the canon’. One might 
have expected a genuine compound pali-muttaka to mean, if anything, the 
exact opposite ‘emanating from the text’. Connotations of muc- ‘to set free, 
let go, utter, etc.’ are generally positive, whereas parimuc- exhibits an appro- 
priately negative sense ‘to (ride off and) leave behind’ at R 2.40.17. Pk. attests 
the doublet palimokkha / parimokkha; the likelihood that the word has gramma- 


6 ‘On the history of the name of the Pali lan *, from Beitrdge zur Indienforschung Ernst 
Waldschmidt zum 80. Geburtstag gewidmet (Berlin, 1977), 237 ff. K. R. Norman (Coll papers, 1v, 
114 f.) concedes it is unlikely that the error arose independently in the various vernaculars. 
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tical vrddhi would suggest that the basic form was *pé@limuttika, rather than 
palimuttaka as back-formed in Sp. 


The paper on the origin of the term gotrabhü,! designating one who has 
taken the first step towards salvation (p. 92), interestingly proposed as its 
etymon *gotrahan. It seems, however, unnecessary and indeed implausible to 
suggest that in M III 256 gotrabhuno has a negative sense. A word meaning 
‘member of the Sangha’ in a very elementary sense seems called for in the 
sentence: (gotrabhuno ...) tesu dussilesu samgham uddissa dünam dassanti 
* people will give alms to these wicked gotrabhü for the sake of the Sangha’. 
It thus does not seem necessary to assume? that later uses of the word presup- 
pose a homonym of different origin. 

The phrase (cited on p.98 from Vin IL 239) jahanti namagottani ‘they 
abandon name and gotra' seems, however, an excellent basis for imagining 
that gotrabhi might be modelled directly on this with the expectable change 
of -ha to -hu and consequent reinterpretation as -bhū (Vism 138, 4 
parittagottabhibhavanato ... gotrabhii). Sn with okam pahaya and okam-jaha 
and Kālidāsa with an-okaha ‘tree’ seem jointly to presuppose an *okoha 
‘leaving home’ comparable with the supposed *gotraha. Presumably the even 
more hybrid form vatrabhii, representing Sk. vrtrahan but likewise understood 
as involving abhibhavita (unlike bhünahu which is correctly understood as 
bhrünahan: p.97 f), contributed to this deformation of gotrabhu. For in 
gotrabhü the spelling with -tr- is unnecessary for clarity and is part of a 
thoroughgoing and consistent Sanskritization. It is in any case doubtful 
whether the implications of Sk. kulaghna (p. 98, n.) are really relevant, especi- 
ally the moral implications of the feminine forms kulaghni, kulaghna, beside 
which the masculine in BhG may be secondary. 


Other items clarified in the articles were the Vidyadhara concept, nivat(ak)e 
‘in a safe place’, and givà 'forfeit'.? Strangely, the view expressed (p. 119) 
that this use of giva is ‘not, as yet, to be found in any European dictionary of 
Pali’ has not been corrected in the interim. The usage occurs in Jataka prose: 
gamanissa givam karissami * Tll sue G. for the damage’, presumably (as PTSD 
suggests) originally a metaphorical use of ‘neck’ for ‘life’. Cf. also in Jataka 
prose tass'eva givad, used both as ' he'll answer for it’ and specifically as ‘hell 
pay for it’ to judge by the contexts. 

A phrase issaravataya visavitdya is discussed in this connection, viz. 
Atthasálini 110, 3 f. raja issaravataya visavitaya sami hutva icchiticchitam bhufi- 
jati, translated as ‘ By virtue of his sovereignty and power, the king is lord and 
enjoys his every desire’. It seems likely that the phrase corresponds simply to 
Sk. aisvaryena visayitayá, i.e. that -v- is written for -y- in both cases, rather 
than to *ifvaravattaya *visvavittayà as tentatively suggested (p. 119, n. and 
p. 116, n). At D III 170, 10* too, visavi may be construed as Sk. visayin 
(‘king’, lex.): atha ce pi so ... visavi ‘and if the prince ...’. The orthography 
with -v- (as in iddhi-visavità CPD) might originally have distinguished this 
usage from other connotations of visayin; and the spelling issarava- for issariya- 
would be in emulation of visavi- for visayi-. The intended "issariyata corre- 
sponds to the form issariyabhava discussed in a later article (p. 140). 


128, Rel gol rooli the origin and early linguistic history of a philosophical term’ from ZDMG, 
è with K. R. Norman, JPTS, x1, 1987, 38 f (Coll. $, m, 163 f). 
? * Vedic nivaté and Pali nvdtake" from MSS, 23, 1968, 21 ff.; “The Vidyddhara's sword’ from 
WZKS, 22, 1978, 45 ff; ‘Three Buddhist legal terms: issaravata, givà, and bhandadeyya' from 
Indologica Taurinensia, n, 1979, 275 ff. 
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Beside Pa. anacchariya ‘not rare’, the existence of another word *anac- 
charaka ‘ not articulated’ was proposed!? for the sake of one recurrent formula, 
ima anacchariya gathayo patibhamsu pubbe assutapubba, rendered (p. 23) as 
‘these verses, unarticulated before, unheard before, occurred to ...’. The 
contexts in M I 79 and Ja I 390 both involve, however, the idea of a verse that 
is prompted by and refers to privations endured over a long period ‘day and 
night ... day and night ...’: this surely indicates that the usual word anacchariya 

‘not rare, of everyday occurrence’ is basically in question. The fact that in 
another context Lalitavistara arrives at the gloss abhiksnam ‘repeatedly’ may 
indicate an awareness of the relevance of the point. Lack of the term assuta- 
pubba in Buddhist Sanskrit versions and omission of the term anacchariya in 
this Jataka version (assa pubbe assutapubbà ayam güthà patibhasi) could be 
taken as an indication that assutapubba arose as a gloss on the two words 
anacchariya ... pubbe, wrongly construed together and understood in the 
manner advocated by von Hintiber, viz. as *anaksaryd pürve or the like. The 
Jütaka interpretation would be quite secondary, like its notion, presumably 
also based on pubbe, that the story should be dated ‘91 eons ago’. 


Besides essays on the exploitation of grammatical anomalies for the recon- 
struction of Pali textual history, and on the evolution of the language,!! 
important contributions to Pali grammar and phonology” include von 
Hinüber's elucidation of residual reduplicated aorists and perfects that have 
been subjected to uncomprehending Paliizations. His study of the evolution of 
the three syntactic compounds ditthadhammavedaniya, upapajjavedaniya, and 
the garbled aparapariyavedaniya, which define karma in Visuddhimagga xix, 
instructively derives them from a twofold definition ditthe va dhamme vipakam 
patisamvedeti and upapajj[a] và apare v[a] pariyaye (^... in the present exist- 
ence’ and ‘or when born into future existences’), which is attested in Majjhima 
Nikaya but had previously, since long before Buddhaghosa, been rendered 
incomprehensible by the spelling upapajjam and the corruption va. 

A vital contribution to Indo-Aryan phonology is his clarification of the 
development of original -tm-, -dm-, -sm-. With reference to this, it seems (as 
Norman observed in The group of discourses, 1, 227) unlikely that a *pápiman, 
rather than pápman, is involved in the case of Pa. püpimà, papimantam as 
epithet of Mara (p. 172): the -iman derivatives are uniformly abstract nouns. 
Even pápman is an unlikely candidate, since (despite BRD) there is no real 
attestation of an adjectival use, but merely of an association of the abstract 
substantive with other nouns: AV 11.8.19 lists sleep and other physical afflic- 
tions, identified as papmdno náma devatah ‘ the deities named evils’ (so rendered 
by Whitney, though he implied, certainly wrongly, that the deities are additional 
afflictions); T'Br. 1.5.9.6 defines a fourfold abstract papmánam (with dpa hate) 
and includes it in a threefold gradation (dvartim papmánam mrtytim dpa jagh- 
nire); TBr. 2.3.3.1 visirsa sá pGpmamusmiml loké ... sdSirsa vipapma ... is cer- 
tainly miswritten for visirsa sápapma, as is shown by the accentuation (comm.: 
sa svargaloke Sirorahitah papi ... sirahsahitah paparahitah). The only true coun- 
ter-example is found in AitBr. 1.13.5, where plural Satrim (with are krnuhi) is 
explained by a list of three items dvisantam ... papmanam bhratrvyam (with 


10 * Gatha anacchartya pubbe assutapubba’ from ZVS, 84, 1970, 5 ff. 
Me Ming observation on the structure of the Pali canon’ from SII, 2, 1976, 27 ff; ‘The 
oldest, literary lan, guage o f Buddhism’ from Saeculum, 34, 1983, 1 ff. 
12 The “threefold” effect of karma’ from JJ, 13, 1971, 241 ff.; ‘Traces of the reduplicated 
aorist in Pali’ from MSS, 32, 1974, 65 ff.; ‘The development | of the clusters -tm-, -dm- and -sm- 
MUT Oe d Indo-Aryan' from MSS, 40, 1981, 61 ff; ‘On the perfect in Pali’ from ZVS, 
s 2/83, 30 ff. 
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apabüdhate, adharam padayati): this certainly implies a personification, but it 
is a unique deviation which is reminiscent of the triad in TBr. 1.5.9.6 and 
might reflect the error in TBr. 2.3.3.1, if that mistake is ancient. It remains a 
substantive, and does not attest an attributive use such as appears in the Pali. 

The Pali word appears to have a long second syllable in verse (Th 1213 
papima upagacchasi in a posterior anustubh pada; Sn 430 pamattabandhu 
papima in a prior anustubh pada) and has -nt- declension in prose. One might, 
therefore, with the help of the Sanskrit readings Mvu püápimam and Lal 
papiyam, read *püpimam in the Th vocative (papima, v.l. papimda), just as one 
might conjecture a vocative mora-rajam in Ja IV 339, 27* to account for similar 
variation -a/-d/j-e in the manuscripts. This may suggest that an original 
*püpivam is involved, with false Sanskritization based on papman; and this in 
turn might best be explained as a (derogatory) spelling of *paptyam (as success- 
fully reconstructed by Lal), Sk. papiyah. (Cf. also Geiger's grammar, $103: 
*püpiyyas-.) While the word is strongly comparative in older Sanskrit and Pali, 
Sk. püpiyas does appear merely intensive as ‘wicked person’ in R 2.69 15 
praisyam püpiyasüm yatu ‘may he serve very bad masters’ and in Mn. 
10.117, etc. 

Another case of -m- for -v- can be found in Pali anamatagga (p. 21) which, 
with the support of the Buddhist Sanskrit equivalent anavarágra, has been 
linked with Amg. anavayagga, anavadagga (occurring in the phrase andiya 
anavayagga ‘without beginning and without end’). Rather than derive, with 
CPD, the Amg. word from the unexplained Pali, we may satisfactorily derive 
it from Sk. anapavarga ‘infinite’ (attested in BhP 1.8.43 (srikrsna) anapavargavi- 
rya, and comparable with the phrase anapavrjyá ádhvan which in RV 1.146.3 
refers to the endless path of time). The sequence -p- ... -v- would have yielded 
-y- ... -y- by dissimilation, and commentaries permit the inference that the -m- 
in the Pali form reflects etymologizing on the basis of amrta. 


The collection includes also discussion of a rare fragment of linguistic 
theory embedded in Vinaya commentary (Samantapasadika 1399 f. ad Vin V 
221, 2). This last seems to have important ramifications that need to be 
brought out. It may finally clarify just what was meant by the expression 
sakáya niruttiya ‘with one's own articulation’, and also reveal the ultimate 
source of the notion of $aithilya ‘laxity’ that is fundamental to Dandin’s 
exposition of guna and hence to all subsequent discussion of literary style in 
Sanskrit.” 

A kārikā is quoted in Sp that lists ten types of vyaftjana, i.e. the prosodic 
features that affect the syllable: aspiration, vowel length, closure, hiatus, pure 
vowel quality, and their converse. The metre is aupacchandasika, albeit with 
three consecutive prior padas, a feature that in A. K. Warder's samples (Pali 
metre, 1967, 8129) occurred only once, in the relatively late Vimanavatthu. 
Presumably *sambaddha-vavatthitam should be read (matching digha-rassam) 
for the sake of the metre in lieu of sambaddham vavatthitam: 


sithilam dhanitam ca digha-rassam 
garukam lahukam ca niggahitam, 
sambaddha-vavatthitam vimuttam 
dasadhà vyafijanabuddhiyà pabhedo. 


13 “Buddhist law and the phonetics of Pali: a passage from the Samantapdsddika on avoiding 
mispronunciation ın in kammavdacas’ from StII, 13/14, 1987, 101 ff. 

^ Kane (1923) and Keith (1928) nightly saw no reason to believe that Dandin used Bhaimaha, 
rather the reverse Bhimaha simply rejects (1.32 ff.) gaudiya and vaidarbha and the three items 
prone rju, and komala without explaining what they are, ie. he presupposes the Dandin 
material. 
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* Unaspirate and aspirate, long and short, heavy and light, nasalized, with 
coalescence and with hiatus, oral (i.e. non-nasal). These are the ten aspects 
of syllable prosody.’ 


It seems appropriate to understand buddhi simply as jfana, following the 
emphatic usage of the PratiSakhya definition of prosodies (RPrat. 1.5-8) from 
which the karika will ultimately derive: 


gurutvam laghuta samyam hrasvadirghaplutüni ca ... 
etat sarvam ca vijfieyam chandobhasam adhiyata. 


chandojfiánam àkarabhütajflanam ... 
asya jfianàrtham idam ... vaksye Sastram .. 


... jah ... -vicaksanah ... -jflo gacched Gcaryasampadam. 


The term vyañjana does not, in the Rgveda Pratisakhya, designate consonants 
directly. There the consonants are primarily masculine varnas'® to which the 
neuter samjfia vyafljana is applied in order to define their syllabic functions 
(1.15 anusvaro vyaftjanam caksarangam; 1.17 samyogas tu vyafljanasamnipatah). 
The fact that anusvara may also be treated as vyafijana (1.11 anusvaro vyañ- 
janam va) will be the starting point of the widening of the scope of the term 
vyañjana seen in the karikà. The upshot is that in the Prati$akhya context the 
word should be understood as ' that which (is not a syllable but) is possessed 
of syllable-forming characteristics’. In the karika it specifies, in a downright 
Firthian manner, all the prosodic characteristics of Pali syllables. It seems to 
follow that the proper sense of vyafijana is ‘manifesting (syllables)’, and not, 
as Uvata has it, ‘ manifesting (meanings) '.! The implied concept ‘aksaravyaf- 
jana’, once it had developed as in Pali the sense of a number of individual 
syllable prosodies, would have a parallel in Uvata's use of vyakti in varnavyakti 
to denote ‘a particular sound’ (RPrat., ed. Max Müller, xiii, n. 2). 

Following the Pali sub-commentaries’ identification of vyafljana with ak- 
khara, and the tendency of our dictionaries to render akkhara as ‘sound’, von 
Hinüber offers instead (p. 206) ‘this is the tenfold division of the thinking of 
the sounds (of language)’ (‘zehnfache Einteilung des (Sprach)Laute-Denkens' 
in the original): but the ten neuter epithets must imply akkhara ‘syllable’ or 
akkharavyafjana ‘syllable prosody’ rather than ‘sounds (of language)’ or 
‘vowel-sounds’ (so p.208) His term ‘thinking’ again follows the sub- 
commentaries, whose complex rendering of buddhi (Sp-t akkharuppadaka-citta, 
Sp-y akkharajanaka-bhasapaftfia, for vyafijana-buddhi) may be seen to rest on 
the concept of attha-vyafijana, and so to agree with Uvata in presupposing 
here the sophisticated doctrine of varnasphota, i.e. of prosodic features capable 
of communicating a distinction of meaning. This is, however, a feature that is 


1$ Deletion of the unwanted Vedic terms samyam and -plutam from the first RPrát. anustubh 
hemistich substantially leaves an egg a e prior pada. The term samya, for which Muller 
and Renou had no solution to o evidently means ' prosodically neutral length’ such as is 
deemed by RPràt 17.22 to obtain in all syllables of the sama (pada) except the penultimate. That 
Buddhaghosa (or his sources) recognized the connection with RPrdt., and a connection between 
this definition of prosody and ths the sakäya Hed ü passage, seems to emerge from his glosses, 
discussed below" (1) RPrät chando p kanka yyañjanabuddhi ~ Sp pu pe 
(n) RPràt. chandobhasa ~ Vin TI 139 ED) nirutttya ... ) chandaso (Gropema) ~ Sp gloss vedam 
viya sakkatabhüsdya 

Pd RPrat, 1.12 pm anüny eva ... pafícavargüh ... antahsthah ... üsmàno . a pia iE i 
the context of "Prüüsakhya tristubh verse, antahstha will originally represent a 
stem. It would appear that vowels are similarly masculine varnas to which the a tee term 
svara and the neuter term aksara are applied, ın order to define their prosodic and syllabic 
functions: but the text presenta the vowels even more laconically than it presents the consonants. 
In these matters, RPrāt. appears to be more primitive than TPrat. 

17 Uvata ad RPrdt. 1.12: vyafjayanti prakatün kurvanty arthan. 
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strikingly absent from Buddhaghosa’s comments: his list of damaging errors 
is substantially sub-phonemic, while his list of venial errors includes meaningful 
vowel length (presumably because such an error is unlikely to be inadvertent). 

Their introduction of sphota would be a corollary of Buddhaghosa’s trans- 
fer of the verse from the realms of phonological theory (buddhi) to those of 
practical phonetics (nirutti). He glosses (Sp 1400, 34) dasadhà vyaftjanabuddhiya 
pabhedo as dasavidhaya vyafijananiruttiya (vuttadose) ‘(the enumerated mis- 
takes relating to) the tenfold articulation of syllables’, and thus at least gives 
the impression of contemplating a ratio buddhi:nirutti=sphota:dhvani. By 
applying nirutti directly to vyartjana, he may seem, like the sub-commentaries, 
to be implying a direct equation of vyafjana with akkhara; but in his detailed 
explanations, he uses vacana as a replacement for vyafljana (e.g. niggahita- 
vacana), as does (p.223) the later part of Milindapaftha in referring to the 
same topic. Perhaps the only significant feature in all this is the survival into 
the sub-commentaries of the accurate gloss akkharuppadaka for vyaftjana. 

The sequence of the ten prosodic features is at first sight anomalous, since 
niggahita *nasalized' is separated from vimutta 'free, non-nasal', while the 
rest are in pairs: Buddhaghosa, for his purposes, has to take the two together 
out of sequence. The order is presumably not a mere metrical device, for the 
effects is to produce a fairly rational phonological sequence beginning with 
syllables involving stop consonants and proceeding via the phenomena of 
length, nasality, and hiatus to end with pure oral vowel quality. For technical 
reasons (garukan ti digham eva ... lahukan ti rassam eva; cf. RPrat. 1.14 gurüni 
dirghüni), vowel length has to be listed intrusively between consonant type 
and consonant length: otherwise the progression from stop consonant, and in 
particular from pure unaspirated stop consonant, to pure vowel is logical. 

Although Buddhaghosa introduces the karikà in order to describe errors 
of nirutti, he glosses it first as a purely descriptive phonetic definition before 
citing possible errors of aspiration and nasalization. Àn interesting feature that 
deserves to be stressed is that, judging by the examples, errors of nasalization 
were associated with adjacent nasality:'® 


esá Ratti> esam Ratti 
Sunütu me  sunantu me 
pattakallam esa> pattakalla esa 


and errors of aspiration were dependent upon voicing: 


bhante samgho > bante samgo 
sunātu me > sunüthu me 
pattakallam esa patthakallam esa. 


All this phonological material relating to what must have struck him as a 
serious problem in South India and beyond eventually turns out to be merely 
a framework for what one may take to be the main point at issue in the 
kammavaca text proper, namely the longer standing problem of discrepancy 
in consonantalism between Vinaya and Sutta (a matter on which 
Buddhaghosa's karika has actually no bearing). A vinayadhara, he says, may 
not adopt a suttantika word-form: yam pana suttantikatthera ... vadanti, tam 
na vatiati, tasma vinayadharena neva ... katabbo. ... yathapaliyü niruttim 
sodhetvà kammavaca kütabba. 

Here is surely a clear and probable key to the expression saka nirutti used 


18 cf, K. R. Norman, ‘The nasalisation of vowels in Middle Indo-Aryan’ in Philosophy, 
grammar and Indology (Delhi, 1992), 331 ff. (Coll papers, v, 107 ff.). 
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at Vin II 139 (which Buddhaghosa's glossing has done so much to obscure): a 
Vinaya text should be pronounced as it has been inherited by Vinaya specialists 
and may not be assimilated to one's own (Sutta) tradition. This use of sva 
would have something of the flavour of svasakha and of Gtma- in Asokan 
atapüsamdà. A feature that reveals a link in Buddhaghosa's mind between 
Vin V 221,2, rejection of Suttantika forms in kammavaca, and Vin II 139, 
sakaya niruttiya buddhavacanam düsenti, is that he glosses the former text 
süvanam hüpeti with kammam düsenti (Sp 1400, 16, in the context of the 
prosody). This would explain how Vedic-based phonological material, that 
belongs properly in the context of saka nirutti and the ex-brahmins, intrudes 
into his discussion of kammavàcaà. 

The hint allows us to dispense with Buddhaghosa's three misleading and 
improbable proposals for the literal interpretation of Vin II 139 (brahmanaja- 
tika kalyanavacá kalyGnavakkarana ... avocum: ... pabbajita, te sakaya niruttiya 
buddhavacanam düsenti ... buddhavacanam chandaso Gropema; na ... Grope- 
tabbam ... anujanami bhikkhave sakaya niruttiya buddhavacanam pariy- 
üpunitum): 

(1) the suggestion that nirutti means vohdra ‘vernacular, language’. Using the 
adaptation of the term found in M III, 230 janapadanirutti (where deviation 
from normal nirutti extends to whole words), Norman has rationalized 
Buddhaghosa’s rendering!? by substituting ‘gloss(es) [in the language of the 
listeners] ’, i.e. he still reads into the passage the commentator’s idea of a clash 
between regional or dialectal versions of one and the same text. It remains 
questionable whether the Vinaya author would have used nirutti if he meant 
Janapadanirutti. The linguistic inconsistency that obtains between one group 
of texts and another in Pali seems a vastly more pervasive problem, especially 
for a Sanskrit-trained convert to contend with, and that can be designated 
directly by nirutti ‘articulation’ without further suppletion; 

(2) that sakaya refers to buddha- within the following compound. Norman,” 
though not himself disturbed by so unparalleled a construction, has recently 
thought to refer the phrase instead to buddhavacanam; but it is still doubtful 
if it would be possible to find a comparable instance of sva referring to the 
inanimate object of the sentence, and tending to imply an objective genitive to 
boot. The examples in BRD 1412 and 1414 are quite different and appropriate 
to any language: ‘sent him to his city’, ‘recognize him by his acts’, etc. 
Norman ultimately seemed to find himself thrown back on the commentary 
via a locative rendering 'they are spoiling the Buddhavacana in its own 
language'. It is not after all necessary to assume that the phrase must have 
exactly the same reference in both occurrences. Ex-brahmins will have been 
chosen so that they may be depicted as drawing a false analogy with regional 
Vedic sakhas: ‘(different groups) corrupt the text with their own (local) articu- 
lation’; and so that they may stand corrected: ‘you must master the text 
precisely with the articulation that belongs to your tradition'. Not that brah- 
mins would object to textual variation as such (Mbh. 3, App. I, 1, line 8 f. 
brühmana vedapaGragah svasakhavihitair mantrair arcanti). In practice, the pas- 
sage idealistically sanctions the vagaries of oral tradition, at the same time as 
it mercifully forbids re-translation into a standardized Pali; 

(3) that chandaso means ‘like the Veda’. Despite Norman,?! the coincidence 


19 In H. Bechert (ed.), Die Sprache der altesten buddhistischen Uberlieferung (Gottingen, 1980, 
62 f. (Coll. 5, I1, 129 f.). 

20 JPTS, XVL 1992, 83 f. (Coll. papers, v, 77 £). 

21 JOIB, xx, 1971, 329 ff. (Coll papers, 1, 122 ff.). 
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chandaso ... /vedam viya ... is too marked for it to be anything but 
Buddhaghosa’s attempt to gloss chandaso. It is another coincidence which 
helps to confirm the link in his mind between saka nirutti and the kammavaca 
passage: the karika’s ancestor RPrat. 1.5—8 (cited above) specifically aims its 
phonological doctrine of chandojflàna (Sp vyafijanabuddhi, vyaftjananirutti) at 
the student of chandobhàsá ‘metrical texts’; and the rest of Buddhaghosa's 
gloss sakkatabhasaya would seem to reflect an awareness of the element 
-bhasa. Presumably Buddhaghosa is right to the extent that, in the Vinaya 
episode of the two ex-brahmins, some play on the wording of the Pratisakhya 
text is intended; but while others rationalize his gloss as ‘into verse, into 
Sanskrit’, Norman's rendering of chandaso as ‘as we wish’ is clearly correct 
as regards form, sense, and attestation in Pali. There is, however, no need to 
gloss it further as ‘by their various desires ... into the various vernaculars’, 
again in deference to the commentary’s rendering of the key phrase; the normal 
implication of the words (svac)chandatah, etc. ‘as one sees fit, without 
slavish dependence on authority’ (as in Mn. 3.29,31 kanydpradanam 
vidhivat / kanyàpradanam svacchandyat) is fully appropriate. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that arope- means ‘translate’: the commentary offers vácaná- 
maggam üropema ‘let us provide it with a standard procedure for recitation’ 
(cf. CPD, u, 190b, line 14), but a more likely suppletion would seem to be the 
phrase samgaham / samgitim Gropema ‘let us make our own recension’. 

The link with the Pratigakhya sheds light also on the two epithets kalyana- 
vaca kalyánavakkarana applied to the ex-Brahmins. The SBE rendering ' excel- 
ling in speech, excelling in pronunciation’, implying a convincing interpretation 
of the two words as epithet and gloss respectively, gives a relevant and necessary 
sense; though perhaps ‘... excelling in enunciation’ would allow for the pos- 
sibility that the extended conceptions of corruption (sabhavaniruttim ajananto?") 
and substitution (janapadanirutti) are also implicated. Trained brahmins would 
not in fact dream of emending variant Vedic traditions, and would not mistake 
chandas for chanda, but the Vinaya text is presumably intent on making fun 
of the Vedic expression chandobhasa construed as a ‘language where anything 
goes’, a useful device for deflecting any Brahmin criticism of Pali inconsistency. 
Buddhaghosa recognizes the reference to Prati$akhya, and the relevance of 
Vin V 221, but fails sadly in his attempt to translate the text. The fact that 
here the Buddha is depicted as able to witness in person the existence of 
linguistic discrepancies between texts will doubtless have clouded the issue 
for him. 

The introduction into the karikà of new terminology to designate aspiration 
as a syllable prosody is indeed of great interest. The term dhanita, denoting 
‘aspirate’, presumably does not mean ‘voiced’ (p. 213), but will stand for 
*dhamita, RV dhamitd, as a result of the influence of the ambiguous form 
dhanta. The term sithila is used to convey ‘unaspirate’ (aspiration being 
regarded as requiring effort, prayatna). When it recurs as Sithila in Dandin’s 
Kavyddarsa, it represents an impediment to the aesthetic qualities slista, ma- 
dhura, and sukumára (1.43 f., 59 f., 69 f.) For Bhoja, it is also an impediment 
to ojas (see Belvalkar, Dandin's Kavyádarsa, 1919, 1, [52]). In Dandin’s basic 
definition Slistam asprstasaithilyam alpaprünaksarottaram | Sithilam (‘élista is 
avoidance of saithilya, Sithila is that in which alpaprana syllables predomin- 


72 The coincidence seems to imply that a fanciful rendering of the two elements chando- and 
-bhdsdm, as vedam viya and sakkata-bhdsaya respectively, 18 superimposed on chandaso: In the 
RPrüt context, ‘metrical al must be meant: ‘Vedic language’, as chandobhdsa is usually 
rendered, can hardly be ri 

BK R Norman, JPTS p 1992, 217 (Coll. papers, v, 82). 
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ate'—see Belvalkar, p.[42], it is associated with the word asprsta ‘not 
incurred’. It would seem to follow that in glossing sithila with aphuttha (von 
Hinüber, p. 220), the author of Saddaniti has forgivably, but clearly mistakenly 
understood Dandin's asprsta as involving the grammatical term sparáa. 

Dandin uses the term Sithila in an extended sense to denote faulty syllable 
prosody in general. Hitherto, in the absence of a knowledge of his sources and 
of the implications of his terminology, his precise intention, and hence the 
basic intention of the acoustic theory of style that pervades later poetics 
manuals, have always been hard to grasp. Here von Hinüber's detailed exposi- 
tion of the Pali text, putting sithila in its context, is invaluable. One specimen 
fragment of Sithila verse 

málatimalà lolalikalila 
allows Dandin to exemplify firstly a lack of euphony (1.69: sukumara) due to 
absence of aspirate and other powerful consonants (sarvakomale), and secondly 
a lack of cohesion (1.43: Slista) which we may attribute to the excess of open 
syllables, given that the fragment appears to have been carefully excerpted so 


as to exclude any anusvara, visarga, or other syllabic closure. Belvalkar (loc. 
cit.) cites the full verse: 


ültyam málatimála lolalikalila manah, 
nirmülayati me mülát tamálamaline vane. 
With increasing accuracy, modern commentators have identified this second 


aspect of alpaprana diction as being a question of svarah (1863), hrasvasvarah 
(1882), and asamyuktaksarüni (1919). The Slista counter-example 


malatidama langhitam bhramaraih 


does not provide simple aspirate stops as such: it restores syllable closure, 
using aspirate, nasal, and repha conjuncts, and explicitly using the relevant 
term gaurava from the  Prátiéakhya and Pali lists: 1.44 bandha- 
gaurayat / vaidarbhair (istam). Thirdly, the example of the offence against good 
taste (1.59: rasavat madhura) shows how ‘harshness’, as visarjantya sandhi, 
and ‘laxity’, as vivrtti sandhi, can be aggravated by anuprasa repetition: 


smarah kharah khalah kantah kayah kopaś ca nah krśah, 
cyuto mano 'dhiko rãgo moho jato 'savo gatah. 


This verse explains how non-aspiration (Saithilya) became contrasted with 
syllable closure. In practice, however, his Saithilya has been further extended 
to cover the inappropriate application by a poet of all or at least most of the 
principles of syllabification listed in the Pali karika. This use of the term as a 
negative aesthetic concept may reflect the fact that the karika had survived 
only as an index to a set of linguistic faults. The effect of Buddhaghosa's 
somewhat incidental notion of a distinction between absolute and venial faults 
might even be traced in the highly individual, and rather strained, presentation 
of Dandin’s theory of two styles, the truly poetic style and the merely literary, 
in terms of what is essential and what is acceptable. The term Sithila which 
Dandin singles out is not only the first item in the list, it is also the only one 
which, through its normal meaning 'lax', could be construed as intentionally 
pejorative. 

The proposed connection may be borne out by the possibility (below, 
p. 59 f.) of tracing another significant debt to Buddhist tradition in the same 
section of Dandin's Kavyadar$a. Such attestation of his access to an apparently 
purely Buddhist linguistic tradition can be set alongside E. H. Johnston’s 
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suggestion of a link between a complex alamkara in Buddhacarita (11.71) which 
involves hima-ari-satru- as a kenning for ‘darkness’. 


himariketiidbhavasambhavantare — yathà dvijo yati vimoksayams tanum, 
himürisatruksayasatrughatane — tathantare yahi vimoksayan manah. 


and Dandin's parihàrikà riddle (3.120) which includes Ahima-apaha-amitra- as 
a kenning for ‘water’.?4 Dandin's version 


vijitatmabhavadvesi-gurupadahato janah, 
himapahamitradharair vyaptam vyomabhinandati.*° 


might be said to have lost the point of the periphrasis, which was to sustain 
anuprasa and yamaka. 

The BCar. verse has not yet been translated with any conviction, but it 
may satisfactorily be understood as intending ‘ Just as a brahmin goes to obtain 
release for his body on the occasion (sambhavantare) of the arising of the 
smoke of the sacrificial fire, so you (a ksatriya) should go and free your mind 
in an internalized (üntare) slaughter of enemies in the form of the destruction 
of (himürisatru = sun's enemy =) the powers of darkness’. The speaker is 
objecting to being told that their duty as ksatriyas is to engage in himsa in the 
form of sacrifice. ; 

The Chinese version attests a clever attempt, based on SBr. meteorology, 
to see in the first pada an obscure riddle in the Dandin mode: fire (hima-ari)— 
smoke (agni-ketu)—cloud (dhiima-udbhava)}—tain (megha-sambhava), this is 
combined with, and may rest on, an utterly fanciful interpretation of the 
second páda which involves taking dvija as ‘bird’.?” It seems probable that 
more of this interpretation is implicit in the Tibetan literal reproduction of the 
text than appears from F. Weller's meaningless rendering, and that it may be 
considered to represent traditional exegesis. The key to its disintegration will 
be the failure to recognize the rüpaka (Ksaya being rendered ‘dwelling’ in Tib. 
and Ch.), whereupon the relevance of dvija * brahmin’ was lost. 

Dandin's verse reveals its connection with the BCar. verse by retaining the 
element bhava and the twofold occurrence of ‘enemy’, and by having vi-' bird’ 
to represent dvija and -hata for -ghátane. There is a remnant of anuprasa in 
vyaptam vyoma. On the other hand, the theme of his verse, the bliss with which 
a sun-burned man greets rain-clouds can be correlated with the elements rain 
(pada a), sun (himàri in c), and bliss (-moksa-) that must underlie the Tib. and 
Ch. translations. Dandin is generalizing the adjectival reading of -udbhava 
and -sambhava that underlies the Tib. and Ch. when he substitutes -dvesin and 
-apaha (for ari ... ari, $atru ... Satru) and adds -jita and the basically adjectival 
word -guru (beside -bhava). His third pada artfully combines the simple peri- 
phrasis of BCar.’s third pada, reinterpreted to mean ‘water’, with the sense 
‘clouds’ imputed to the first pada in the Chinese. It would seem that he decided 


^ MW offers ‘water’ for hmüriíatru in BCar., perhaps by confusing the two passages I 
thank Dr. R. Sóhnen-Thieme for drawing my attention to Johnston’s suggestion of a connection 
between Dandin and BCar. 

25 The man who is beset by the rays of (the father of the enemy of the son of the loser to the 
bird =) the sun welcomes the sky filled with (the holders of [water] which is hostile to [fire] the 
banisher of cold =) clouds.’ For the key to the long compound, see below. 

26 Johnston's emendation -ghdtane (! probably’ consistent with the Tibetan) is borne out by 
the rüpaka thus yielded. A contrast antare versus Gntare is to be expected in such a yamaka Thyme: 

?! Johnston emends the Chinese by replacing ‘bird’ with an improbably Rgvedic sense ‘fire’: 
but his translation to the effect ' just as goes out in the rain’ can surely be ruled out. The 
alleged occurrence of ‘fire’ in both padas (Aimdari, dvija) would destroy the symmetry of the simile, 
and the desiderative ciple (pati vimo ) has to imply intent. Dandin’s verse alludes to 
the quenching of fire by water, but this replaces Aimarifatru, not dylja. 
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that the point of the imagined riddle lies in concealment of the name Agni in 
himāri, since he sets about concealing the names of Garuda (vi), Indra (vi- 
jita), Arjuna (indra-àtmabhava), Karna (arjuna-dvesin), and Sürya (karna-guru): 
hence the label pariharika prahelika ‘riddle that conceals’ that he applies to it. 

In typical fashion he supplies also, by way of explanation but without 
explanation, another definition yogamala (3.104). This must properly relate to 
the semantic mechanism involved: the technical term yogarudhi is applied in 
Sanskrit when the ad hoc semantic specialization found in these verses becomes 
lexicalized (e.g. pankaja * lotus"). The fact that the term applies most straightfor- 
wardly to the chain of substantivized adjectives in the Chinese version (e.g. 
megha-sambhava * rain’), coupled with Dandin’s rather vague approach to the 
technicalities, may suggest that he had inherited the semantic label along with 
the model verse. His development of the notion of concealing deities’ names 
could indicate that he was associating the term yogamala with his own concept 
of tulyayoga, which he derives via a chain of deities’ names (2.331 Yamah 
Kubero Varunah ...) from a set involving periphrastic epithets in Bhatti 10.62 
Tarumrgapati-Laksmana-Ksitindra-. The evidence of content, structure, and 
terminology all tends to confirm that Dandin is drawing on exegetical tradition 
associated with the Buddhist text, as attested in the Tib. and Ch. translations, 
rather than on the text alone. 


K. R. Norman: Collected papers. Vol. v. 

Norman’s Collected papers, v brings together important material that has 
been rather widely scattered in far-flung Festschriften of limited distribution. 
In ‘The languages of early Buddhism’ (1993), Norman discusses, on the basis 
of Lamoite’s contribution to the topic in History of Indian Buddhism, the 
linguistic history of ASokan Prakrit and Pali. His paper ‘The development of 
writing in India and its effect upon the Pali canon’ (1992) gives welcome 
prominence to the observation that the Brahmi script basically used for Pali 
must, like Kharosthi, have failed to note vowel length, nasalization, and 
gemination. The nascent use of conjunct consonants in ASokan is examined 
in ‘Orthographical problems in the ASokan inscriptions’ (1990). 

It might seem that the term Sanskritization would be better avoided alto- 
gether in these contexts. The basic ASokan spelling diviya, suvamika (pp. 135 ff., 
144) would have been the only orthography available to denote a primitive 
Prakrit divya, svamika (no modern language form suggests that -viy-, suva- 
survived the Vedic samhitas in these words; there was generally a polarization 
of -vya versus -viya in such suffixes, and of sva- ‘own’ versus su- ‘ well’). The 
spelling divya, svaga could be attempts to register standard Prakrit divva, sagga 
(kal. kaligya must intend ' kaliga' for kalinga). To refer to this conjunct type 
as 'Sanskritic and ‘Sanskritism’ seems also to risk the implication that a 
Sanskrit orthography existed. 

The formulation (p. 155) ‘the scribe at Girnàr was very conservative, with 
archaising tendencies’ subsists, alongside the observation that (p.141) 
* G[irnár] seems to be the most conservative of the Asokan dialects, except for 
the NW’ and (p. 157) ‘the dialects of Girnar and the North-West ... are at 
an older linguistic stage’. The question may then be asked whether it is the 
dialect (p. 141) or the scribe (p. 155) that is the significant innovator at Girnar 
in the matter of the representation of tv, dv. Might the discrepancy in the 
graph -ptà versus dbá- not prove that the scribe was merely attempting to 
register pan-Indian -pp- and b-? Then the spellings would attest neither an 
intermediate stage -tp-, -db- in the development of -pp-, -bb- in an innovating 
dialect, nor ‘an archaising or Sanskritising influence’ on the scribe. 
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The suggestion (p. 155) that r-conjuncts may be a matter of Sanskritizing 
influence in Girnar and in Pali also raises doubts. The way that the Girnar 
scribe registers these is surely important evidence that we are indeed dealing 
with a conservative Western dialect, for it is done in a graphically haphazard 
manner: where the edition reads pra, trai, etc., the scribe has often written pa, 
tà-ai, etc. Relying on the doubtfully significant kinks in the vertical in RE 4, 
the edition reads bramhana there, but elsewhere bamhana (occasional short -a- 
seems inadvertent). On the principle that pa may stand for pra or even pra 
(RE 1.12 ‘prana’), speakers of Western dialects might assume that bramhana 
was intended in all cases, and later generations of scribes would supply the 
required -r-. In the case of pra, kinked forms are commoner that pa forms, 
and we may take it that they would come to be read simply as pa. Thus the 
hypothesis of a link between Girnar orthography and Pali need not be aban- 
doned on this count. 

True Sanskritization is studied in ‘The metre of the Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit Upàli-sütra" (1993), where the adaptors, well enough schooled in the 
late Vedic metres, are shown to be utterly oblivious of Prakrit metre. 

* A$oka and Sanghabheda’ (1993) returns to the Schism Edict to consider, 
most instructively, a recent attempt to explain it using Chinese notions of 
Vinaya. Here, however, the use of Pali Vinaya to prove that the dative posathaye 
must be a temporal locative (p. 208 ff.) seems to create unnecessary difficulty. 
For posathdye yati etam eva sásanam visvamsayitave djanitave ca, the natural 
sense ‘[shall] go to attend posatha to learn the edict and generate confidence 
(in it)’ is a normal enough adaptation of the edict jargon, and the idea of an 
Aéokan ‘edict-posatha’ as a refinement upon monkish ‘posatha’ seems to fit 
in very well. If we view the previous clause ydvu tam eva süsanam visvamsayitave 
as a further adaptation of the jargon to introduce updsakas (as supplying the 
object of the causative that is unstated in the other proposition), then we have 
to understand posathaye as implied by a sort of inverted anuvrtti, and note 
the interesting coining of a reflexive-passive causative infinitive, all as implied 
by Hultzsch. Norman’s suggested *visramsayitave ‘to publish’ (p. 222) rests 
on a Monier-Williamsism: visramsaya- is literally or metaphorically ‘to let 
drop’ (viz. ‘state secrets’ Mbh., ‘the Vedas accidentally into the ocean’ BAP) 
and hence unsuitable. 

The needs of MIA descriptive grammar are well served, the repertoire 
having been much enlarged since any English-medium corpus was compiled, 
especially as regards Sinhalese Prakrit and other inscriptional Prakrits, 
Gandhari, and Apabhramáéa. In ‘Numerals in Middle Indo-Aryan’ (1992), it 
may be noted that loc.sg. éke is not Classical Sanskrit as stated (p. 3), but is 
a hapax in AV 19. It is interestingly a non-numeral, adjectival use: éké 'hni ‘in 
the sole day (before night was born) 75 and will thus be unconnected with the 
confusion of declensions in Buddhist Sanskrit. Besides helpfully listing the 
phenomena, ‘The nasalisation of vowels in Middle Indo-Aryan’ (1992) gives 
insights into the textual errors that arise in that context (see above p. 50). A 
further contribution to the study of Jain language and literature is an annotated 
edition and translation of ‘ Uttarajjhayana-sutta I’ (1993). 

The paper ‘Gandhari’ (1991) examines the often defective translation pro- 
cedures involved in GDhp, in particular the problem of ‘drukara’ used as a 
spelling for dukkara, and the like. The form druabhiramu is explained (pp. 66 
f.) as based on du- ‘in the exemplar that the Gandhari scribe was using’; but 
as the verse is hypermetric, it would seem likely that the Pali form with dur- 


8 thus different from the numerical uses of RV ékasmin ‘in only one’ 
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is similarly a replacement for *duabhiramam. The verse will still be hypermetric, 
but a hiatus would presumably more readily explain the metric licence. 
Norman’s explanation (p. 69) of Buddhist Sanskrit parnajaha from Pali panna- 
bhara neatly solves a longstanding problem with yet another etymologists’ 
delight. 

In the field of Pali, ‘Pali literature: Appendix I’ (1994) provides addenda 
and corrigenda for Norman’s invaluable Pali literature (HIL), 1983, including 
a new section on apocryphal suttas. He explores in ‘The metre of the 
Lakkhana-suttanta (IIT)' (1993) the critical editing of a text (D III 142 ff.) in 
old Pramitaksara; and the compilation ‘External sandhi in Pali (with special 
reference to the Suttanipáta)' (1993) meets a very long felt want in descriptive 
grammar. 

‘Pali lexicographical studies’ UPT'S, 1992, 1993) include kinti ‘so that’, 
-kappa ‘more or less’, sakdya niruttiya (above, pp. 50 ff.), hevam, sassatisamam 
‘for ever’, and dvatthi ‘62’. Yt might be questioned whether the sub- 
commentary, by applying the phrase sabhavaniruttim ajananto to speakers of 
sub-standard Prakrit, really (p. 83) ‘recognized that dvatthi belonged to a 
dialect other than Pali’. This, like a comment made on sakaya niruttiyàá (p. 78), 
marks a reversion to the idea, rightly contested by Norman in 1980, that nirutti 
can mean ‘language, dialect’; and it does not seem to do justice to the 
implication of the word sabhava that dvatthi is an apabhrasta, corrupt form 
of Prakrit. 

In discussing kaddhati (pp. 84 ff.), Norman musters what evidence he can 
in support of derivation from krsta. Meanwhile, however, a note in CPD has 
drawn attention to the fact that the canonical occurrences in verse are passive 
(kaddhamana). Reduction of a monosyllabic *kaddhya- or *kadhya- being hard 
to credit, this suggests that active kaddh- is a back-formation; and the theory 
of a connection with krsta gains semantic credibility if the basic sense is thus 
passive. In the case of Ja I 490, 7* 


yassa te kaddhamanassa hatthà dando na muccati 


the prose story and CPD (but not the glossator) treat the verb as though it 
were active. Here, however, the passive rendering (as in Ja VI 246, 26* kakola- 
sanghehi pi kaddhamanam and Ja IV 141, 14 kaddhitvà ... uggacchati) is alone 
correct: the corpse betrays the fact that he is alive, not by ‘dragging’, but by 
his reaction when ‘ being tugged’. It was no doubt in the interests of consistency 
that Chalmers used the sense of the prose version to serve as a rendering for 
the verse (‘thy tightening grip upon thy club’). 

Derivation of kaddh- from kasta as an anomalously early denominative 
seems to remain highly doubtful; evidently the verb was enthusiastically taken 
up as a replacement for ambiguous kas(s)-, but apparently by a quite artificial 
process of contamination.”® Since aspiration could be lost in the voiced group, 
as in Jeddu,?? a connection might be made with the Dhatupatha verb kaddati 
* karkasye', whose gloss matches the Pali idiom of the rough handling of the 
dead by ravens (Ja VI) or by a jackal (Ja I). Despite Cowell and Rouse's 
picturesque rendering, in the former case, of a hellish torture as the being 
*dragged by flocks of ravens' (presumably the being eaten by other birds of 
prey is to be construed separately), the normal sense of krs- is inappropriate 


2 whereby presumably the passive base was associated with kaffha and the eventual active 
base with kas-. The postulation of a denominative from the patcr e is thus unnecessary. 

3° as distinct from the forms involving assimilation and double aspiration: addhuddha (ardha- 
caturtha) and pavaddhanti abhivaddham (pravardhanti abhivrstam). 
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in either case. Since the Buddhist Sanskrit spelling katt- could be a 
Sanskritization of an earlier kadd-, rather than evidence of early *katth-, there 
is no unambiguous evidence in support of the derivation from krsta. 
Contamination could be with an unrelated verb: particularly appropriate, in 
view of the carrion involved in Ja I and the collocation with khajjamanam in 
Ja VI, would be Dravidian Ta. kati ‘to gnaw’, Go. kaddi- (DEDR 1124)?! 

The word pacchabaddha (Ce and Be var. -bandha) is tentatively identified 
(pp. 91 f.) as ‘rudder’, being a rear attachment. Since, however, the appendage 
belongs toa mahaniiva (explicitly in one of the versions) and is mentioned only 
in a simile for dogging the footsteps of a leader, it may be that some sort of 
attendant dinghy would be more appropriate or, since the ‘big golden ship’ 
suggests a fairy-tale context, the -baddha reading might imply that someone is 
being miraculously saved. Either would relate the word to the prisoner who is 
brought in pascádbaddha at Sak. 6.0 (M. R. Kale: ‘leading a man behind ) 
The gloss pascadbahubandha (var. -baddha) ‘with handcuffs behind’ which is 
provided here by the Bengali version is not particularly convincing. Nor is it 
convincing in the case of Mrcch. 10.52 (again as a stage direction, implausibly 
in the form pascadbühubaddha), where the talk is actually all of a prisoner 
being dragged along like a recalcitrant animal: amide ... baddhe; ükarsantu 
subaddhvà ... anya iva duskarah. If the reading is -baddho, the Pali context is 
presumably sufficient to imply poto ‘boat’ or a rescued mariner, and sufficient 
to rule out any implication of a keelhauled prisoner. The trend of the readings 
in Sanskrit may tell against Norman's proposal to read -bandho. 

In objecting (pp. 92 ff.) to the construing of matang'arafffle (in mütang'ar- 
afffie va nāgo in Ja III 488, etc.) as a compound, Norman is following the 
commentaries and also the text of the Fausbøll edition; non-committal in this 
respect are in the translations of Francis and Neil (‘in forest wild") and others. 
He seeks to improve on the commentaries’ stopgap rendering ‘like a Naga 
elephant in the forest’ by substituting ‘like a Matanga elephant in the forest’, 
having taken the view that the two explanations, compound or word-break, 
abnormal external or abnormal internal sandhi, are equally possible; but this 
is hardly so. Similes where the iva does not follow the first word are found, 
but they are not elegant; and with separate words, the hypermetric pada 
produces the impression that a caesura follows matang', yielding nonsense. A 
more obvious solution is that the commentators were simply misled by the 
unusual vowel sandhi, which had resulted (as Norman supposes) from dissatis- 
faction with a break of three long syllables or from some other problem 
connected with the hypermetre, and hence felt ophers. to adopt an utterly 
perverse rendering. 


The word tiracchdnakatha ‘gossip’ is explained (p.91) as ‘talk about 
animals’; but the idea of ‘gibbering, mindless chatter’ alone suits the recurring 
context (Vin I 188, etc.: ‘mindless chatter, as for example ...”) and matches 
the sense of gamma katha ‘village gossip’ with which it is equated (p. 90). 
Since the former is used to introduce a long list of kathà topics, it would be 
confusing and inappropriate if its basic meaning were to resemble ' beast fable’. 
It so happens that the list includes gamakathà here used in the sense of ‘talk 
about villages’, presumably in the sense of ‘tales of village goings-on’ (rather 
than in the sense of ‘talk that goes on in villages, gossip’, since gamakatha 


3! On the strength of the Dhatup. gloss alone, kadd- 18 assigned to the kathina group at 
DEDR 1148. 
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nigamakatha nagarakatha janapadakatha itthikatha surakatha are not likely to 
classify six different levels of gossip??). 

This Pali catalogue of katha topics seems to provide a possible ultimate 
source and explanation for Dandin's (otherwise curious) formulation of a 
definition for mahakavya, kathà, and akhyayika in Kavyadarsa 1. The likelihood 
of such a link between Pali tradition and Dandin's fundamental formulation 
of Sanskrit poetic theory would go far to confirm the suggestion (above, 
p. 52 f.) that it is possible to link Dandin's theory of guna with Pali linguistic 
theory: the definitions of the genres and of the gunas together constitute the 
substance of the concise statement of poetic theory in Kavyadaréa 1 that 
provides a framework for Dandin's catalogue of alamkaras. 

It must first be observed that the Pali list is not, or has not remained, a 
mere deprecation of idle chatter. The last item in the Pali catalogue of katha 
is: lokakkhayikam samuddakkhayikam itibhavabhavakatham. This would be 
much more convincingly taken as ‘discussions of cosmogony which enumerate 
the worlds and oceans’, with -akkhāyikā serving as fem. of -akkhayi, and 
(despite CPD) with itibhavabhava involving, like all other occurrences of bhava- 
bhava, the intensive construction. The last specification in that list would then 
correspond to the literary genre of Puranakatha. The effect of its inclusion is 
to imply that the whole Pali list must be construed as defining narrative, only 
rhetorically described as ‘chatter’. 

This significant last item in the Pali list can be seen to correspond to the 
first characteristic of narrative literature according to Dandin, 1.15: itihāsa- 
katha-udbhiitam. Yt has never been easy to explain Dandin’s decision to define 
prose literature under the twin headings of katha and akhyáyikà while pro- 
testing that he sees no reason to do so: the Pali definition now also provides 
a plausible source for the idea, for the commentary mistakenly understands 
akkhayika as a noun superfluously synonymous with kathà. 

Thus Dandin's terminology may be drawing on the Buddhist interpretation 
of the text as we know it from the commentaries. That he and the Buddhist 
textual tradition do not merely share a common source is suggested by the 
fact that he shows an awareness of the katha definition in the more developed 
form reached in D I 6-8. The passage has there been built up into an A$oka- 
like attack on secular culture as a whole: frivolous spectacle (visüka-dassana 
including nacca, gita, vadita, pekkha, akkhana, etc.), games, luxuries, and katha. 
Disregarding games and luxuries, this corresponds to Dandin's twofold defini- 
tion of literature: 1:39 preksartha (including lāsya, etc.) and Sravya (including, 
since he has restricted kathà to prose, kathā and all other forms of kàvya).? 
The fact that dance, song, and instrumental music are, appropriately enough 
in the context, the first items in the Pali definition of spectacle provides an 
explanation for the mysterious circumstance (mysterious in the context of a 
definition of literature) that Dandin's definition of spectacle lasya-cchalita- 
Sampádi preksartham begins by listing only a dance form, a sung form, and an 
instrumental form, before finally tailing off with -adi: the subsequent items 


32 the more so, since the previous 14 items s (oe. g. bhayakatha) are definitely ‘tales of .. 
the final items are also certainly ‘tales of compromise ‘tales of goings-on at . " seems 
to be wanted for visikhdkatha, hatthanakathd, rather than ' street-corner gossip, well gossip’ 
as in Rhys Davids (D I 7) or * description of streets’, etc. as in the commen 

33 Belvalkar, I, [ 3] protests that preksartha and Sravya in v 39 are two subdivisions of drama, 
not of literature, but this is no solution. Dandin has kept this twofold classification of genre for 
the closing verse of the section that deals with genres, preferring to work bitherto using the 


threefold classification of v. 11; and his treatment of drama explicitly and ends in v. 31 
There is no problem if we assume that his preksdrtha co to the Pali heading 
-dassana, & representational genre 1n which drama probably does not Agure 
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(especially pekkha, used to replace dassana, and akkhana) are inappropriate to 
Dandin’s adaptation. 

The Pali definition of katha bears some resemblance to the detailed cata- 
logue of topics that Dandin allows to pass muster both for the mahakavya 
(1.16 f.) and for kathà and akhydyika (1.29: this provides only a one-line 
definition, together with a cross-reference to 1.16 f.). It is perhaps permissible 
to ascribe the considerable discrepancies between the Pali and Dandin to the 
effect of this virtual transfer of the list to mahakavya, and to note as significant 
the fact that a disproportionately large list of topics is the salient feature both 
of the Pali definition and of KavyddarSa 1.16 f.: 


16 nagararnavasailartu-candrarkodaya-varnanaih, 
udyünasalilakrida-madhupüna-ratotsavaih 

17 vipralambhair viváhai$ ca kumarodaya-varnanaih, 
mantradütaprayanaáji-nayakübhyudayair api. 


The first item in the Pali list is rajakathaà. Dandin is precisely describing the 
elevated genre of royal romances, with no thought here for the popular katha 
genre; in his unified formulation, the sequence is reversed. 17d nayakabhyu- 
dayaih can be said to paraphrase the concept of rajakathá, while 17c with 
mantra, düta, prayana, and aji corresponds to the immediately subsequent items 
cora-, mahamatta-, sena-, bhaya-, and yuddha-katha, coupled with yanakatha. 
The set in 16cd-17ab with madhupana, udyanasalilakrida, rata, etc. could be 
compared with the ensuing items in the Pali: anna-, pana, vattha-, sayana-, mala-, 
and gandha-katha, together with itthi-katha. Those in 16ab including nagara, 
arnava, and candrarka[loka] have a pendent in the closing set of the Pali gama-, 
nigama-, nagara-, janapada-katha and lokakkhayika samuddakkhayika katha. 
As the Pali is clearly not intended to be grouped in quite this manner, the 
adaptation may be said to have involved some considerable ingenuity. 


In ‘The milk-drinking heron in Pali literature’ (1992), the simile kofico 
khirapako va ninnagam (Ud 91, 11) is discussed, but without knowledge of Paul 
Thieme's discussion of the trope, or of his plea that the longstanding confusion 
of crane (sarasa, kraufica) and heron (baka) in English be avoided (St, i, 
1975, 3 ff). Even if Dhp 155 attests the extension of kofica to the fish-eating 
herons (Thieme, p. 13), one need not take it for granted that the heron ever 
assumed the milk-drinking role. 

Thieme mentions, without discussing it, the passage that gave rise to the 
trope, viz. VS 19.73 adbhyáh ksirám vy àpibat krinn angirasó dhiyá. The ‘milk’ 
is soma, in particular rjisa, the white and especially potent last vestiges squeezed 
out for the vipdna (72 ff.); the ‘crane’ that extracted it is an agent of the 
Angirases (73) who extract light from dark, cows from rock, etc. The ‘hamsa’ 
also extracted soma from the waters (74); and Prajapati similarly extracted 
sap-milk-soma from liquid food (75).** The birds may be deemed to ‘drink 


472 sómo ráàmftam sutá — rjísenajahün mrtyúm, 
rténa ail indriyám 1 Sukrám ándhasa 
indrasyendriyám — idám páyo 'mftam mádhu 
73 adbhyáh qudm » vy dpibat  krúnħ āngrasó dhiyd, 
rténa satyám 
74 sómam adbhyó » dpibac | chándasa hamsáh sucisát, 
rténa satyám, etc. 
75 ánnàt parisrüto rásam — bráhmanà vy àpibat ksatrám — páyah sómam prajápatih, 
rténa satyám, etc. . 
King Soma escaped death with the last remnants, this 1s the ‘drinking out’ of the juice, the milk, 
the ambrosia. The crane of the Angirases with its thought * drank out’ the milk from the waters. 
The goose in heaven with its t3 prosody ‘drank out’ the soma from the waters Prajapati with his 
word ‘drank out’ (sap from the liquid food) kingship, milk, soma 
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out’ viscous rjfsa (or plant material, bearer of rjfsa) from a primeval lake: this 
would be putting a construction upon rjfsa and vípa- in 72 that, on RV 
evidence, the words did not originally bear. The three actions, the migrant 
crane's, the wild goose's, and Prajapati's, are indistinguishable, only the means 
differ (73 dhiyá, 74 chándasa, 75 bréhmana): i.e. the birds are chosen, not only 
as being migrants and water-birds, but for the nature of their cries, the crane's 
inarticulate * kofica-nada? trumpet-cal5 versus the hamsa’s more modulated 
cry (kala vacah Kav.) and Prajapati's bráhman. Unlike the crane, the ‘ tunelessly 
croaking' non-migrant heron does not figure in this or in later musicology 
(Thieme, p. 9 f.). 

Although vipána is explained in later legend (Geldner ad RV 10.131.4) in 
terms of the sifting of soma from sura, blood, ete., there is little indication of 
this in RV or VS. VS 19.72 adequately confirms vipa- as merely perfective in 
RV 10.131.4 surámam ... vipipand (without Geldner's fanciful recourse to surd) 
and 3.53.10 hamsá iva krnutha slókam ádribhih ... ví pibadhvam ... somyám 
mádhu (where again the skill that the geese display is in chándas). The use of 
migrant water-birds in VS makes no sense unless as a corollary to the notion 
that the soma plant comes to the world in a bird's beak, in this case through 
the agency of birds migrating from waters on the Roof of the World. Given 
the correlation of vy dpibat ... hamsáh in VS and hamsá iva ... ví pibadhvam 
in RV, there is no reason to believe, with Thieme, that the ‘milk "-finding habit 
was secondarily transferred from the crane to the hamsa (but rather the 
reverse). Nor is there good reason to associate the crane alone with the rock- 
breaking activity of the Bhrgu-Angirases that we find used to account for the 
Himalayan passes used by migrating birds, since both Kalidasa’s hamsadvaram 
Bhrgupati-yasovartma yat krauficarandhram and VS krünn Angirasáh could be 
inspired by a misconstruing of hamsá iva krnutha ślókam ádribhih in RV as 
implying that the geese smash their way through stone like the Angirases.*° 

Like Thieme (p.9), Norman accepts the commentary's view that the 
Udana passage 


saddhim caram ekato vasam misso afffiajanena vedagii, 
vidvà pajahati papakam koñco khirapako va ninnagam. 


refers to the bird's alleged ability to sift milk from water. There must indeed 
be a reminiscence of the VS passage; but the commentary's explanation rests 
more on the wording of the VS than on the Pali, and involves the assigning 
of arbitrary meanings to the words: khirapaka ‘suckling’ becomes ‘when 
drinking milk-and-water', and ninnagā ‘river’ becomes ‘water’. The Pali is 
hardly capable of conveying such a sense. The reference is more probably to 
a prominent characteristic of the migrant cranes, the extraordinary shyness 
that causes them to decamp en masse at the slightest cause for alarm: ‘The 
qualified monk travelling in company or residing apart must mix with others; 
a wise one shuns evil company like a young crane leaving the river'.?" The 
youthfulness of the crane derives from the phraseology of VS, and presumably 
indicates that the monk in the verse is thought of as entering upon his career. 


35 Hence perhaps the later use of ndda to designate primordial sound, and certainly the 
identification of madhyamasvara as the note of the crane. The VS passee appears to associate 
the crane’s call with pure dhf The Pali context may that, on 72 ajahün mrtyüm, 
there has subsequently been an association of ideas with the cranes' alarm call: ' their high-pitched 
kurr, kurr, kurr uttered in varying keys has been aptly likened to the distant roaring of the sea’ 

im Ah 


(Salim Ah). - 

36 RV 1.71.2 vidu cid drdhá pitáro na ukthatr — ádrim rujann ángiraso rávena: the Angi 
broke the rock with their song, so creating a path to high heaven (2c) and facilitating the flow of 
dhití (3a), the provision of soma-milk as práyas (3d), and the passage of Bhrgavána Agni (4b). 

31 The commentator's ‘ignorant’ (so CPD, etc.) for affia seems implausible and irrelevant. 
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The attached Udana parable is consistent with such a reading: the verse advises 
flight from moral danger, and it becomes stupid construed as advice to select 
the right path by blind instinct. A strong reason for disbelieving the comment- 
ary’s rendering ‘as the crane avoids the water when drinking milk-and-water’ 
is the structure of the simile: for iva to maintain its enclitic status, kofico 
khirapako must count as a single word, as in the equally Vedic simile at Ud 76, 
7 gacchanti vaccho khirapako va mátaram ‘as the sucking-calf goes to its 
mother’ (Norman, p. 101). 

The fate of the simile at the hands of the commentator would thus resemble 
the fate of the sakaya niruttiya passage: I have suggested that there 
Buddhaghosa has similarly recognized the Vedic allusion, but has read too 
much of the Sanskrit text into the Pali. The play on Vedic chandas and Pali 
chanda postulated there for the Vinaya text would exactly match the play on 
Vedic ajahan mrtyüm ... adbhyáh ksirám vy àpibat krünn àngirasó dhiyá found 
in Udana. The allusion can be thought to extend beyond ksirám vy dpibat 
krünn and kofico khirapako to the coincidence of ajahan mrtyüm with pajahati 
papakam, that of adbhyáh with ninnagam, and that of dhiyá with vidva; but it 
is allusion and no more. In this case, the Pali commentator’s view of the trope 
is shared with Mbh. 1.69.10 and later kavya (Norman, p. 103). The comment- 
ator's conflation would represent a link intermediate between the VS and Ud 
on the one hand and Mbh. on the other, for the latter has lost the commentary's 
salient reference to the flight of the bird from unwanted company (pandito ... 
na kadaci pi sammisso hoti) which is the basis of the image in Udana. Similarly, 
Dandin seemed to be seeing Buddhist sources for his definitions of the sound 
and sense of poetry through the intermediary of commentary tradition. 


Thanks to the publications of K. R. Norman and O. von Hinüber, and 
in no small measure also to their collected papers and those of L. A. 
Schwarzschild, future students of Pali and Prakrit already will have a great 
advantage over previous generations. The present collections of articles repres- 
ent a notable advance in the provision of up-to-date materials in English for 
the study of Pali, and it is very much to be hoped that the Pali Text Society 
can continue to sponsor such vital material in the time to come. 


COLOUR TERMS IN SHANG ORACLE 
BONE INSCRIPTIONS! 


By WANG TAO 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


Introduction 

Most people are born with the natural ability to see and distinguish the 
colours of objects and things in everyday life, but to explain in words what 
colour is, is a more complicated matter. Scientists have generally accepted 
that, physically, colour is the visual aspect of electromagnetic radiant energy 
having a spectral composition ranging in wavelength from about 380 to about 
720 nanometres. From the psychological point of view, it is a sensation pro- 
duced on the eye and in the brain by rays of light when resolved by selective 
reflection. The problems raised by the study of colour use are thus interdisci- 
plinary.? 

An investigation of colour may begin by looking at the linguistic expres- 
sion of colour sensation, or more precisely, the colour terminology 
employed in different languages. However, the difficulty in studying colour 
in this way may lie in language itself. We know from the study of lan- 
guage that the colour sensation is independent of its linguistic expression, 
and that the naming of colour is often arbitrary. As Ludwig Wittgentstein 
wrote: 


When we're asked, ‘What do the words “red”, “blue”, “black”, “white”, 
mean?’ we can of course immediately point to things which have these 
colours, — but our ability to explain che meaning of these words goes no 
further! For the rest, we have either no idea at all of their use, or a very 
rough and to some extent false one.? 


Wittgenstein's philosophical concern was the connection between language, or 
thought, and reality. He tried to use the study of colour to explain mind, that 
is, to arrive at the process through which language is able to function. To him, 
the problem seemed to be partially resolved by the 'language-games' rule 
which states that an underlying concept must be shared by both a speaker and 
a hearer on the communicative level. 

Based on Wittgentein's ‘language-games and N. Chomsky's 'deep-struc- 
ture' theories, many scholars are now trying to reconstruct the underlying 
model used for colour naming in a particular language. Colour perception is 


! This paper was originally a section of my doctoral thesis ‘Colour symbolism in Late Shang 
China’ (University of London, 1993). During the writing of the thesis I received help from Professor 
S. Allan, Dr. P. Thompson, Professor Qiu Xigui and Professor Li Xueqin, and two travel grants from 
the Central Research Fund, University of London and the Sino-Bntish Fellowship Trust. I would like 
to express my gratitude to all of them. 

? For further discussion on this aspect, see H. Zollinger, ‘Human color vision: an interdisciplmary 
research problem', Palette, 40, 1972, 1-7 

? L. Wittgentstein, Remarks on colour (G Anscombe, ed., Oxford, 1978), 1, 68. 

4 For further philosophical discussion on Wittgenstem’s theory of colour, see J. Westphal, Colour: 
some philosophical problems from Wittgenstein (Oxford, 1987). 
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not determined by colour terms; a colour term is a name given to a category 
of colour presentations which allow a colour to be named.? 

Moreover, the study of colour inevitably involves the more complicated 
issue of colour symbolism. The practice of using colours to express and sym- 
bolize a person's feelings and emotions is familiar. To a degree, the concept of 
colour reflects the physical and cultural experience, and in particular, the clas- 
sification system which man imposes upon nature; as L. Lewis points out: 
"The desire to classify and categorize experience, and thus to render it man- 
ageable, seems to be present or implied in all schemes of symbolism.' 

In his study of the colour symbolism of the Ndembu culture in Zambia, 
Victor Turner, for example, argues that colour symbolism has (a) an intimate 
connection with the organic in its early stages; (5) colours represent a heightened 
physical experience which may transcend the person's normal condition, and are 
therefore conceived as the sacred; (c) the physical experiences associated with 
colours are also experiences of social relationships; and (d) they also provide a 
kind of primordial classification of reality." Therefore, the study of symbolism 
needs to be based on human cognitive development as symbolism is not only a 
kind of conceptual representation but a process of cognitive categorization and 
symbolization.? 

The present study focuses not on a further general anthropological dis- 
cussion of colour symbolism, nor on its linguistic aspects, but on the colour 
terms identified from a body of ancient inscriptions from Late Shang China. 
This paper has two aims: (a) to examine the decipherment of colour terms in 
Shang oracle-bone inscriptions [hereafter: OBI], the aim being not only to 
identify the colour terms used in OBI but also to investigate the semantic and 
phonetic processes underlying their etymological development; and (b) to dis- 
cuss the nature and development of the colour categorization underlying this 
colour terminology. By examining the colour terms in OBI and the catego- 
rization they represent, this study aims to throw a new-light on our under- 
standing of Chinese colour terminology and provide a basis from which 
further research on later periods may be conducted. 

The Late Shang defines a dynastic period dating from approximately 
the fourteenth to the twelfth century B.C.? It is now generally accepted that 
Anyang was the royal capital of the Late Shang Dynasty, probably from the 
reign of King Pan Geng to that of King Zhou, a period of about 270 years 
which is also known as the Anyang or Yinxu period.'? Geographically, 


5 See B Harrison, Form and content (Oxford, 1973), 53-89; and S. Wyler, Colour and language 
colour terms in English (Tubingen: Narr, 1992), esp. 22-8 

6 L Lewis, Social anthropology in perspective. the relevance of social anthropology (Cambndge, 
1976), 110 

7 V. Turner, The forest of symbols aspects of Ndembu ritual (Ithaca and London, 1967), 69-71, 89-90. 

* See D Sperber, Rethinking symbolism (Cambridge, 1975), esp. preface, 110-13. 

? Absolute chronologies reconstructed by scholars vary enormously; for a brief guide, see 
D. Keightley, Sources of Shang history the oracle-bone inscriptions of Bronze Age China (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1978, paperback ed., 1985), 227-8. 

' According to the Zhushi rman YHA : ‘From the time Pan Geng moved to Yin till the 
Zhou's annihilation, there were altogether 273 years, during this period the Shang did not again move 
their capital.” However, the ume vanes in the different versions of the book; see Fang Shiming ARS 
and Wang Xiuling TERR, ed Guben zhushu Jiman sizheng HAT BCE (Shanghai, 
1981), 30. The name 'Yinxu' (Ruins of Yin) came into use soon after the Zhou conquered the Shang, 
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the archaeological remains of the Late Shang capital are located on both 
north and south banks of the River Huan and include more than twenty sites. 
Although the functions of some of these sites are not clear, identified sites 
include the royal palace, royal tombs, temples, sacrificial ground, workshops, 
residential areas and cemeteries.! From these sites, especially Xiaotun, 
a large number of cracked and inscribed animal bones have been unearthed, 
most of which are identified as divinatory records from the reigns of King 
Wu Ding to King Di Xin." These inscriptions cover a broad range of sub- 
jects: agriculture, military affairs, building work, hunting, weather and occa- 
sionally domestic matters. Because these subjects are mostly mentioned in a 
ritual divinatory context, Western scholars conventionally call them ‘oracle- 
bone inscriptions’. Chinese scholars generally call them jiaguwen PEX or 
‘writings on shells and bones’. 

For the classification and periodization of OBI, several factors have to be 
taken into account: (1) the Shang genealogy, (2) ritual titles of the ancestors, 
` (3) diviners, (4) pit locations in which the inscribed bones were found, (5) foreign 
statelets, (6) known persons, such as officials, (7) divination topics, (8) grammar 
and word usage, (9) forms of characters and (10) style of calligraphy. Previous 
scholars have tried to attribute the inscriptions to the different royal reigns which 
are usually divided into five periods: 


Period I = King Wu Ding RT 

Period II = King Zu Geng #1 , King Zu Jia «8 Hi 
Period III = King Lin Xin R=, King Kang Ding RT 
Period IV = King Wu Yi RZ, King Wen King XT 
Period V = King Di Yi #Z, King Di Xin #% 


Of all the criteria mentioned, one of the most convenient for dating pur- 
poses is that of the names of the diviners found in the inscriptions. The divin- 
ers are interrelated and can therefore be divided into groups and attributed 
to the different reigns. In recent years, a new theory of classification and 


and it is still conventional to use this name today. For an introduction to the place, see Dong Zuobin 
PPM, Yinxu yanke WAIE’, in Zhongyang ynapuyan lishi yuyan yanjusuo jikan 
HRA RES SSE ATMA] (Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia 
Sinica, abb. BIHP), no. 2, 1930, 224-40. (Repr. in Dong Zuobin xueshu lunzhu TKTESKIRTRESR. , 
Taibei, 1962, 199—215.) 

1! For a basic introduction to Shang archaeology, see Li Ji, Anyang (Seattle, 1977); K. C. Chang, 
Shang civilization (New Haven, 1980) and Archaeology of China (4th ed., New Haven and London, 
1989), 295—367. 

12 The inscriptions on the ‘dragon bones’ first began to attract scholarly attention in about 1899, 
nearly 100 years ago, with the first collection of the bone inscriptions Tieyun cang gui RB Th com- 
piled and published by Liu Er $$$ (1850-1909) in 1903. Within two years, Sun Yirang RHM 
(1848-1908), an excellent scholar of the Chinese classics and ancient inscriptions, had wntten the first 
book on the decrpherment of the inscriptions Qiwen jul: BAILH. Although Sun's decipherment had 
many mistakes, his basic method became the starting-point for the study of oracle bone inscriptions by 
all later scholars. For almost a decade 1n the 1920s, before the scientific excavations at Yinxu started, Luo 
Zhenyu WIRE (1868-1940) and Wang Guowe: ERARE (1877-1927) made remarkable progress in 
both the publishing and research of oracle bone inscriptions Due to ther efforts, the inscriptions became 
one of the most important sources of Shang history For further information on the history of oracle 
bones studies, see Wang Yuxin 57-48, Jiaguxue tonglun BE SCIES (Beijing, 1989), 320-67. 
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periodization has been proposed, dividing the inscriptions into two main 
diviner schools and numerous subgroups. The key to understanding OBI and 
the Shang divination system lies in the relationship and development of the 
inscriptions of the various groups. The present study has adopted the new 
method and the examples cited from OBI are usually referred to by their 
diviner group rather than by the Five Periods."? 

There are some difficulties in interpreting OBI. Although the pictorial 
element in the inscriptions on shells and bones is unmistakable, the Shang script 
is a writing system already in its maturity and the direct ancestor of modern 
Chinese writing. Traditionally, the Chinese writing system is explained accord- 
ing to the liushu X$ or ‘Six Principles of Writing’: the xiangxing RHE 
(‘imitating-forms’), zhishi 484% (‘pointing-things’) and Auiyi ff (‘joining- 
meanings’) are basically word-writing, derived from depicting or indicating 
things. The forms of characters correspond to the drawing of objects and, 
more importantly, the meanings of characters are suggested by their graphic 
forms. The jiajie (4% is based on a rebus principle: an existing character is 
borrowed to represent another word purely because they may share the same 
or a similar sound. It is difficult to explain the zhuanzhu Witt principle, 
but essentially it meant extending a word-family along both semantic and pho- 
netic tracks, whereby new words could share a relationship with old ones. 

At a very early stage, the Chinese script began to develop in a specific 
direction: frequent use came to be made of the principle of xingsheng Ø% 
(also known as xiangsheng ®3€ or xiesheng WIE), whereby a character usu- 
ally comprises two elements, one indicating the meaning and the other the sound. 
The xingsheng characters retain the element of word-writing and combine it with 
rebus writing. This occurs in four ways: (a) by adding phonetic signs to ideo- 
graphs; (b) by changing a part of the original ideograph into a phonetic element; 
(c) by adding semantic elements or radicals to those which were used as phonetic 
borrowing; and (d) by creating a new semantic-phonetic compound from an old 
one by replacing its elements.'^ The xingsheng principle gradually became domi- 
nant, and the majority of Chinese characters are formed in this way. 

In the Chinese writing system, symbols and signs representing a semantic 
classifier or phonetic indicator may have become stylized and reduced to a cer- 
tain degree, but not enough to qualify as an alphabet. The reasons for this must 
be complex. The racial and geographical diversity of Chinese society may 
have hindered any further codification of the language based purely on a pho- 
netic system; and, linguistically speaking, the monosyllabic feature of Chinese 
made it much easier to use a ‘meaning-plus-sound’ writing system. 

The inscriptions on Shang oracle bones have all the basic features men- 
tioned above.'5 However, as an early form, they may also have some distin- 
guishing features not found in the modern writing system. By comparison 
to the modern Chinese script, the relationship between meaning and graphic 
structure of Shang inscriptions presents some even more complex problems. 


35 For a detailed introduction of the new method, cf. my thesis, ‘Colour symbolism’, 47a—56 

M See Qiu Xigu WIRE , Wenzixue gaiyao SCSE- EXE (Beijing, 1988), 151-6. 

'S See Li Xiaoding ZEE. , ‘Cong liushu de guandran kan paguwenzi (tA BERS at 
X ', Nanyang daxue xuebao BEARER , no. 2, 1968, 529-60. A table given by Li counts a 
total of 1226 oracle bone graphs, of which 27% are radical-phonetic compounds, 11% are loanwords, 23% 
are pictographs, 32% are compound ideographs, 2% are abstract symbols, and 6% are difficult to classify. 
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First, although the pictorial element in the Shang script is unmistakable, 
it has not always been noticed that many Shang pictographs or ideographs in 
fact bear a phonetic element. For example, the character giang 3 in the Shang 
inscriptions depicts a man with a sheep element on his head. This represents 
an ancient custom of a pastoral tribal people which involved the wearing of 
sheep skins, but the sheep-element here may also act as the sign indicating 
the sound of the character.'® In the Shang writing system, phonetic elements, 
as well as semantic elements, have a key function in the creation and applica- 
tion of characters. For this reason, it is apparent that a basic knowledge of Chi- 
nese phonology is very necessary before one can successfully decipher and 
interpret Shang inscriptions. 

Furthermore, by looking at a large number of phonetic-compound charac- 
ters in the Shang inscriptions, which themselves often derived from pic- 
tographs with phonetics, further clues can be found to explicate the interaction 
among forms, sounds and meanings in the writing system. For instance, 
the character deng # is usually written in OBI as consisting of the elements 
for food vessel and hands, meaning ‘to offer’; but, when the offering is not 
food but wine, the element for food vessel is then replaced by an element of a 
wine vessel; in this case these graphs. could originally be read as two words." 

In most cases, bone characters are read as single syllables; this is because 
the characters are monosyllabic in modern Chinese. However, this assumption 
cannot always be successfully applied to Shang inscriptions. The most partic- 
ular problem is that in Shang inscriptions there exists a special type of character, 
which Chinese scholars call hewen #3€ or ‘joined characters’. Most hewen 
are special names, numbers, months, dates and common phrases for ritual 
offerings; they usually consist of two or more characters joined as though 
they were a single character, yet which are also characters in their own right. 
This same principle of hewen is found, for example, in the word for 'multi- 
coloured ox’, where it consists of the element of wu 77 and element of niu ^F, 
written as $% or &. It is a later xingsheng character, but originally it would 
have been read as a polysyllabic word. 


Empirical research on colour terminology from different parts of world shows 
that colour categorization is indeed an evolutionary process. The research project 
on colour terminology conducted by Brent Berlin and Paul Kay in Berkeley in 
1967 is probably the most comprehensive study in this field so far.'® They worked 
on as many as 98 languages or dialects, including Chinese, and drew some inter- 
esting conclusions on the general development of colour terms. 

Berlin and Kay argued that (a) there exist universally 11 basic perceptual 
colour categories for humans; (b) in the history of a given language, the 
encoding of perceptual categories into basic colour terms follows a fixed par- 
tial order; and (c) the overall temporal order is properly considered an evolu- 
tionary one; colour lexicons with fewer terms tend to occur in association with 


16 Yu Xingwu TAE. Jiagu wenzi shilin FA Pc BK (Beijing, 1979), 435-43. [This is a 
revised version of Shuangytanchi Ying: pianzhi MAI BUSES , 3 vols , Beijing, 1940—43.] 

U See Qiu Xigui, *Hanzi xingcheng went: de chubu tansuo RF RNIN TIN RK, 
Zhongguo yuwen HEE, 1978, no 3, 168-9. 

'8 B, Berlin and P. Kay, Basic color terms their universality and evolution (Berkeley, 1969). 
In their appendix, they have also provided an outline of previous studies. 
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relatively simple cultures and simple technologies, while colour lexicons with 
many terms tend to occur in association with complex cultures and complex 
technologies.!? 

An examination of the colour terms in OBI against this universal theory 
shows that although many basic Shang colour terms are still used in later 
times, the modern perception of the colour defined by the colour terms is not 
entirely the same as it was for the Shang people. Therefore, a hypothetical 
reconstruction of the Shang colour categorization is necessary. 

Colour symbolism played an important role in Chinese intellectual devel- 
opment. If we look at the context in which Shang colour terms were used, 
then it is clear that colour was part of the Shang ritual system. Shang divin- 
ers made specific divinatory charges asking which colour should be chosen 
for sacrifices to certain ancestors and spirits; with very few exceptions, 
the use of colour always relates to the specific context and purpose. For 
instance, white, red and multi-coloured animals were frequently sacrificed 
in the ancestral cult: black sheep were used in the rain-making ritual; 
yellow animals were particularly addressed to the spirits of the directions, 
or earthly gods. The presence of colour in various Shang rituals reveals 
that colour was not an accidental phenomenon, but acted as an important 
symbol. 

Shang colour symbolism also influenced the later systems such as the 
Wuxingshuo Xi or ‘Fives Phases’ cosmological theory, in which the 
development of colour categorization and symbolism can be traced. How- 
ever, as this study is primarily concerned with the colour terms found in 
OBI, the question of colour symbolism will not be covered in the following 
discussion.” 


The decipherment of the colour terms in OBI 
Chi 3& 


There are a number of words referring to the colour red in Chinese, yet chi 
is probably the character most commonly found in classical Chinese litera- 
ture?! The character is written in OBI as: $ ( 4)2 It consists of two picto- 
rial elements: a frontal view of a human figure and a second element repre- 
senting fire. 

In later Zhou bronze inscriptions this character is more or less identical to 
its earlier form in Shang inscriptions, consisting of the same elements, with 
moderately stylized strokes:?? 

^ ^ À 


vo LOW 


'9 ibid., esp. 134-51 

2 In my thesis I examined the inscriptions containing evidence of the use of colour in Shang ntual 
and discussed the problems in interpreting the colour symbolism in relation to the later Wuxing theory; 
cf. T Wang, ‘Colour symbolism’, in particular pp 135—265. 

?! Because of a semantic shift, this word usually means ‘naked’ in Modem Chinese (cf. Xiandat 
hanyu cidian BARRERA , Beijing, 1988, 145), but it also remains a colour term throughout the 
classical ages to the present 

2 cf Jaguwenbran PICHA (ed. Sun Habo TRIS, Beijing, 1965), 1238. 

?5 cf, Jinwenbian $& 3C Yå (ed. Rong Geng BE, Zhang Zhenhn "IRAK and Ma Guoquan 
REI. Being, 1985), 1664. 
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As the writing system developed, the two elements were later stylized as da X 
‘big’ and huo X ‘fire’, both standing as independent characters. 

It was not a difficult task for Luo Zhenyu to decipher this character,™ 
for the graphic form of the character chi in ancient inscriptions is almost iden- 
tical to the xiaozhuan /\\®& or ‘Small Seal Script’ form that is found in the 
Shuowen jiezi B3C#F, the etymological dictionary compiled by Xu Shen frit 
(c. A.D. 58-148) in the second century. It explains: ‘chi, the colour of the 
south; derived from the elements “big” and “fire”.’* Following the popular 
trend of the Wuxing fF or Five Phases Theory at that time, Xu Shen 
defined the meaning of the character as ‘the colour of the south’ by relating 
it to a cardinal direction; and identified the character chi as a huiyizi, that is, 
a character in which the combination of the graphic elements alludes to its 
semantic meaning. 

Xu Shen’s definition may, however, mislead us into overlooking any pos- 
sibility of the existence of a phonetic relationship in its development. Several 
later variations of the character provide us with clues to its etymological asso- 
ciation with other characters. 

According to the traditional rhyme classification, the character chi has the 
chang B initial, duo $8 final, and so it is probably reconstructed as <*khjiak 
in Old Chinese.” In several other xingsheng characters, the chi element is 
employed as the phonetic sign; for example: he $ <*hrak (‘fire-red’, ‘angry’); 
she #& <*skhjiak (‘let off’, ‘pardon’). These two characters containing the same 
element show a similar initial and final; the he is also semantically related to 
the chi. 

Two other characters may also bear witness to this phonetic relationship: 
xia #8 <*grag; and zhe #& <*tjag. They both mean ‘red colour’, and the chi- 
element is here employed as the semantic sign." However, phonologically, 
each of these two characters has a dental or velar initial and their finals are 
very close to the character chi. These words may originally have derived from 
the same Tibeto-Burman root.” 


4 cf Jiaguwen jishi FRI (ed Li Xiaoding EFE , Tabei, 1965, hereafter: Jishi), 
3197. Jishi collected the decipherments by different scholars (before 1965) of each bone character and 
has served as a major reference for the study of OBI 

55 Shuowen pez (Beyjing, 1963, hereafter. Shuowen), 212. 

?$ Several scholarly reconstructed systems of Old Chinese are available now, and among them, 
the system of Li Fankuei (Lı Fanggui) AE is most widely accepted for its internal coherence. 
La's system will be used throughout this study unless otherwise indicated. For Li's theory of Old Chi- 
nese, see ‘Shangguyin yanju LAR, Qinghua xuebao WRR, no. 9, 1-2, 1971, 1-61; 
and ‘Jige shanggu shehgmu went: SE LARRME *, Zongtong Jianggong shishi nian lunwenjr 
PERMA RCSB (Tabe 1976), 1143-50; and ‘Archaic Chinese’, in Origins of Chi- 
nese civilization (ed. D. Keightley, Berkeley, 1983), 393-408. The traditional method, that 15, using 
Chinese characters to indicate the initial and final categories, will be used in this paper. For a brief 
introduction to the history of Chinese phonology, see Wang Li EW), Hanyu yuyinshi AFERE 
(Beijing, 1985), esp. 17-81. 

7 Shuowen, 213. 

?* See P. Benedict, Sino-Tibetan. a conspectus (ed. by J. Matisoff, Cambridge, 1972), who has 
reconstructed the word ‘red’ in proto-Tibeto-Burman as *tsyak (no 184, 46); see also Zhou Fagao’s 
PES review article in Zhongguo yinyunxue lunwen ji "BUR EE BLM (Hong Kong, 
1984), esp Appendix I, 292, where Zhou provides his own reconstruction of Old Chinese for 
comparison. 
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Let us now look at the occurrence and usage of the character chi in OBI. 
In several inscriptions, it is used attributively as a word modifying the hair 
colour of animals; namely, that of horses: 


Heji: 28195 

(a) Lut eee Peres xe 
viwei/...Zhang/.../not ... ] 

‘...yiwei (day 32)...Zhang...not...’ 

(b) ZR» RM As Bs EK KARA 
yiwei/crack/Xian/divine/old/X(? )/left/chariot-horse/gi/good/not/wild?? 
‘Cracking made on yiwei, Xian, divining: Old X the left chariot horse will 
be tame, not wild.' 

(c) ZR E» XR: RAR KARR 
yiwei/crack/Xian/divine/Shi/enter/male-chariot-horse? /gi/good/not/wild 
*Cracking made on yiwei, Xian, divining: Shi sends in a male chariot 
horse, it will be tame, not wild.' 

(d) Zh» X» At FARR SE 
viwie/crack/Xian/divine/.../prince/enter/male-chariot-horse/X(?)/good 
*Cracking made on yiwei, Xian, divining: ...prince sends in a male chariot 
horse, X, it will be tame.’ 

(e) ZR E» X» A: ERARE” RITA’ E 
yiwei/crack/Xian/divine/ShiGu/enter/chi-red/bi-(sturdy-horse)*'/qi/good/ 
not/wild/auspicious 
“Cracking made on yiwei, Xian, divining: Officer Gu sends in a red sturdy 
horse, it will be tame, not wild. Auspicious.’ 


Heji: 28196 

(a) ZA AS BRR CD 9 BH 
yiwei/crack/. . ./divine/left/. ../qi/good/not/use 
*Cracking made on yiwei, ...divining: The left... it will be tame, not wild. 
Not used.' 

(b) ZR R B: HBA RM ERE KM 
yiwei/crack/Xian/divine/at/Lin/hunt/Huang/right/chi-red/horse/qi/good/... 
‘Cracking made on yiwei, Xian, divining: Hunting at Lin, Huang, the red 
horse on the right side will be tame...’ 

(c) ZR R At RAR RM 
viwei/crack/Xian/divine/Zhen/enter/chariot-horse/gi/good 
*Cracking made on yiwei, Xian, divining: Zhen sends in a chariot horse, it 
will be tame.’ 


Heji: 29418 
(a) 3H Bt Aree 
guichou/.../divine/right/.../horse/... 
*...guichou (day 50)...divining: The right... horse...’ 


29 The meanings of the phrase gi ft bu er FLSA in the inscription are not yet entirely clear, and 
here Yu Xingwu's mterpretation has been followed and a tentative translation 1s provided; see Yu Xingwu, 
Shilin, 328-9. 

99 It is written as a hewen b: , with an indication of the sex of the horse. 

31 This character is found in the Shying RRR (Maosh ÆR 298), where Mao Heng’s (c. first 
century B.C.) commentary says that it means ‘a sturdy-looking horse’; Maoshi zhengy: BRER, 
Juan 20.1 (Shisanjing zhushu Y — ERE BE , Beijing, 1980 [hereafter SSJZS], 610) 
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(b) REb OR At ZR o RMR 
guichou/crack/Xian/divine/left/chi-red/horse/qi/good/not/wild 
‘Cracking made on guichou, Xian divining: The red horse on the left side 
(of chariot) will be tame, not wild.’ 


These inscriptions belong to the He-group, which probably dates from the 
period between the reigns of King Lin Xin and Kang Ding, after Zu Geng and 
Zu Jia in the Shang royal chronology. They are related and are probably from 
the same divination set; that is, they were divined by the same diviner on the 
same topic at the same time. 

In these inscriptions, the phrase chi ma XR and chi bi RM undoubtedly 
refers to ‘red horses’. The colour of the horses seems to have attracted the spe- 
cial attention of the Shang kings.? The Shang king and his diviner wanted to 
ensure that the red horses sent in to drive chariots were auspicious. But since 
the examples do not indicate that the red horses were used as sacrifice, it is 
therefore difficult to judge what significance a red horse might have had in 
Shang ritual.’ 

Apart from denoting the colour of horses, the appearance of the character 
chi in the rest of OBI is rare. Other inscriptions are, unfortunately, unclear or 
too fragmentary to be put forward as hard evidence. I found two examples 
where the character chi may or may not refer to colour: 


Heji: 10198.f 
RPh Re A RA oA o oO RCA ATO > me 
XJ. ‚RLRE » der] pd--- 
wuwu/crack/Que/divine/we/hunt/X/capture/that/day/hunt/indeed/capture/ 
gain/tiger/one/deer/forty/. ../fox(or wolf)/hundred/sixty-four/river-deer/hundred/ 
fifty-nine/X/chi/you*/you/three/chi/small/.../four/... 
‘Cracking made on wuwu (day 55), Que, divining: “We are hunting at X 
and will make a capture”. That day the hunt took place, and indeed cap- 
tured many animals, including one tiger, forty deer... one hundred and 
sixty four foxes (or wolves), one hundred and fifty nine river-deer, X three 
red you you (?), and four small red...’ 


This inscription is from the Bin-group of the reign of King Wu Ding. 
It records a hunting expedition and provides a detailed list of captured animals. 
Here, whether the character chi can be read as the colour term ‘red’ is uncertain, 


X In Shang inscriptions, there are a number of words referring to the colour of horses’ coats, such 
as bat mar EAS (white horses), /i ma Bs (black horses) and bo ma ES (striped horses); for a fur- 
ther discussion, see Wang Yuxin =", ‘Shangdai de ma he yangmaye f NEU BP AIRE RE ', 
Zhongguoshi yanju PRB , 1980, no. 1, 99-108. A later reference can also be found in the 
Shijing (Maoshi 298), where we read that in Zhou royal horse farms there were many horses of varı- 
ous colours, cf. SSJZS, 609-10 

93 A reference found in the Shanhaying Dahuang nanjing LIAR . ATM says that a 
‘red horse’ lived in a mythical mountain; cf Yuan Ke #239, Shanhaipng jiao zhu y SERE 
(Shanghai, 1980), 384. 

34 This bone graph has multi-functions. In many inscriptions, it 1s transcribed as you A (‘to have’), 
but in others it is broadly understood as you {H ‘to sacrifice’, ‘to offer’. For further discussions 
of the character, see Jishi, 2259-63, and D. Nivison, ‘The pronominal use of the verb yu (GIUG): 
at ". Early China, no 3, 1977, 1-17; and K. Takashima, ‘Deciphment of the word yu 1B RWAF in the 
Shang oracle bone inscriptions and in pre-classical Chinese’, Early China, no. 4, 1980, 19-29. 
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and scholars’ renderings vary.? Judging by its graphic form, the character jf 
before the chi may possibly refer to a hunting method such as using nets to 
capture animals; in which case, it is possible that the character chi refers to 
you you which is likely to be the name of an animal. 

Another inscription is from the Li-group, in which the function of the char- 
acter chi is clearer; it stands for a personal name rather than a colour: 


Heji: 33003 
BEDS IOS 
jiayin/divine/.../archer/follow/Chi/... 
‘On jiayin day (51), divining: ... Chi is followed by archers...’ 


It is not uncommon in Shang inscriptions for characters representing colour 
terms to be used as proper names of people or places.” The reason for this 
may be purely a phonetic borrowing. However, it may also have something 
to do with a primitive classification system. In late texts, tribal names such as 
Chi yi WH (‘the Red Yi’), Xuan Yi XXX (‘the Black Yi’), Huang Yi MR 
(‘the Yellow Yi’) and Bai Yi Ei (‘the White Yi’) can be read.’ 


Xing Æ 


Although we have seen that the character chi is used as the colour term for 
‘red’, there may be more than one word referring to ‘red’ in Shang inscriptions. 
Another bone character appears in Shang inscriptions as: y 5 Its graphic structure 
consists of two elements: the upper representing a sheep (yang 3), the lower an 
ox (niu 4). Luo Zhenyu first deciphered this bone graph as the original form or 
chuwen WX of the later character xing #, also written as BF; and Luo pointed 
out that in Shang inscriptions the character xing is understood as referring to red- 
dish oxen, one of the common sacrificial animals in Shang rituals. Luo's decipher- 
ment was based on sound textual evidence and has been universally accepted.” 

In the Zhou rituals, reddish animals were one of the most preferred sacrifi- 
cial animals. In the Shijing (Maoshi: 300) we read: xiang yi xing xi ARRA 
and bai mu xing gang HESKI ; and most commentators agree that the phrases 
such as xing xi and xing gang are better understood as referring to ‘red bulls’. 


35 For example, Li Pu AER discussed this inscnption and claimed that chi 1s a method of hunting 
by setting fire to the forest to drive animals out, cf Li, Jiaguwen xuan zhu FP SCRE (Shangha:, 
1989), 188-94, 

% For a further discussion of this aspect, see Zhang Bingquan RAM, 'Jaguwen zhong suoyan rendi 
tongmung kao FRAC BT RAMI ', Oingzhu Li Ji xiansheng qi shi sut tunwenn MREMA 
Fe Hts BLE. vol 2, (Tauber, 1967), 687—776. Chr is also to be seen in early Zhou bronze inscrip- 
uons as a personal name, see Xue zhong Chu. fu REAP PRUE ; cf. Ma Chengyuan FG IKI (ed. in chief), 
Shang Zhou qingtongg: mingwenxuan M FA] 3 9 23 BS 30 FR Beng, 1986- , hereafter Mingwerxuan), no. 
823 

Y These four names are mentioned in The Bamboo Annals, which record that the Nine Yı AX 
tribes came to the Xia dynasty for worship; cf. Fang's and Wang's Zhushu jinian, 9 

38 Jraguwenbian 1155. 

* Jishi, 3047. 

*9 Maosht zhengyi, juan. 22; (SSJZS, 615). However, m the Zhouli FIH, a different usage ‘ang gang 
yong mu FEBR FB H’ 1s found, where the phrase xing gang probably refers not to animals but to a kind of 
reddish hard soil; cf. Sun Yirang, Zhouli zhengy: PQRRIE 4E , juan 30 (Being, 1987), 1184, where the 
xing, a8 Sun pointed out, 1s perhaps as a loan character for the original character with the ‘earth’ radical. 


à 
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In most pre-Han lexicography, xing only means ‘red’; it is used as a noun 
or an adjective, referring to any kind of reddish animal of no matter what 
species. However, the understanding of the character sometimes varies slightly. 
Also in the Shijing (Maoshi: 297), the phrase you xing you ji ARAE: can be 
read. Of this Mao’s commentary says: ‘red-yellow is called xing’, and Kong 
Yingda FA (574—648 A.D.), a commentator of the Tang dynasty, explains: 
‘the so-called red-yellow is a red colour, but slightly yellowish; this colour 
is bright and clear'.*! They seem to suggest that the xing-colour is a bright 
red-yellow, or orange colour; and the xing niu probably refers to a russet ox. 

Some examples from OBI are: 

Heji: 2951 

XD xe 
hui/xing-ox/.../auspicious 
“We should sacrifice red-yellow oxen... Auspicious.’ 


Heji: 36003 
AS hs As RT GG REE 
bingwu/crack/divine/Kang/grandfather/Ding/beng-rite/qi/penned-ox/xing-ox 
“Cracking made on bingwu (day 43), divining: In performing the beng-rite 
to Grandfather Kang Ding, we shall perhaps sacrifice penned oxen and 
red-yellow oxen.’ 


Sometimes, the xing-red-yellow ox was used in contrast to the wu-multi- 
coloured or hei-black ox: 


Tunnan: 2710 
(a) HER BE» e 
ancestress/Xin/slaughter/hui/xing (red-yellow-ox)/auspicious 
‘Unto Ancestress Xin we will perform the slaughtering sacrifice, it should 
be a red-yellow ox.’ 
(b) BD 
hui/wu-(multi-colour)-ox 
‘It should be a wu-multi-coloured ox.’ 


Heji: 29508 
(a) X RUE 

hui/hei-(black)/ox 

“We should sacrifice a black ox.’ 
(b) Æ 


...Xing-(red-yellow-ox). 


However, the phonetic interaction and the structure of this bone character 
remains unexplained. It is not known why the combination of the sheep and ox 
elements implied the meaning of ‘red oxen’. A new interpretation may clarify 
this point, namely, that the bone graph is probably an original hewen, read as 
two independent words rather than one.*? 

This hypothesis is supported by evidence to be found in OBI. Two exam- 
ples are found in the Li-group: 


4! Maoshi zhengyi, juan 20.1; (SSJZS, 609-10). 
4? Qu Xigui has noted the possibility that xıng might be read as a hewen in OBI; cf. Qiu Xigui, 
Guwenzi lunji TPXEESÉWE (Beijing, 1992), 84. 
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Heji: 27122 
e Ebo KOR Xe 
. . Joffer/X/ox/Da Yi/white/ox/hui/first/... 
*...make an offering of x-oxen to Da Yi, and white oxen; it should be the 
first..." 


Heji: 29512 
TEBIXEAXAWUBTeis 
dingchou/crack/king/qi/sheng-ascend*?/X/ox/to/. . ./five/penned-ox ^^ 
‘Cracking made on dingchou (day 14): The king will perhaps perform the 
ascending sacrifice of x-oxen to... five penned oxen.' 


Here, the phrase Z4 is probably the original form of xing Æ 'red-yellow 
oxen',? where the first character is understood as an adjective rather than a 
noun.” Therefore, this hewen might originally have been read as two syllables 
xing-niu. Later, when it appears in the Wuming and Huang groups, it is sim- 
plified, and is written as closely as possible to the character niu, as a hewen, 
in order to avoid confusion with ‘ox’ and 'sheep'. 

Is there any phonetic basis for such a graphic transformation? The charac- 
ter xing belongs to the xin 4» initial geng # final categories; yang is yu R 
initial and yang W$ final; both of the initials are close but, in Li Fangkuei's 
system, their reconstructed vowels are rather different: xing B «*hrjing; yang 
3& <*rjang. However, according to Pulleyblank's reconstruction these two cat- 
egories are very similar: geng final <*-an; yang final «*-ang;*? and we know 
from many xiesheng characters and from rhymed sets, particularly of the Shi- 
jing, that the geng and yang final categories are likely to be interrelated in Old 
Chinese. So, phonologically, the sheep-element was probably employed at an 
early stage, that is, in Shang inscriptions, as the phonetic in the combination of 
the joined character xing, indicating the sound.*? 

In Zhou inscriptions, xing 2É remained in its original form and was continu- 
ously used as a colour term, predictively of ritual animals. On the Da gui X, 
a bronze food vessel of the Western Zhou period, we read: 


43 This graph is understood as sheng Ft (‘to ascend’), which probably refers to a sort of ntual, 
cf Jisht, 4019-110 However, in his article ‘Shi paguwen li de "nu" MPRA ”' Zhong- 
guo yuwen, 1985, no. 5, 384-8), Zhan Yinxin. fk MP. argues that the character shoud be read as jiu $&, 
meaning ‘to brand’. 

^^ The decipherments of Jao 2 (with the ox-element, or with the sheep-element as SM) are very 
different The traditional explanation ts that the former is tai lao ARE ‘the combination of an ox, 
a sheep and a pig’; and the latter is shao tao W Æ ‘the combination of a sheep and a pig’. But, the 
majority of scholars now agree that they should be understood as ‘penned oxen’ and ‘penned sheep’ 
Cf. Jishi, 0313-6. 

4 Xu Zhongshu RIDE (chief ed.), Jiaguwen zidian FH (Chengdu, 1988) lists this 
character as a variation of xing. 

4 This character is also used as a place-name in oracle-bone inscriptions; for example, Hej 1141. 

*! There are sometimes exceptions; for example, Hejit: 35986 is a very similar inscription to Hejt. 
36003 in which the ox-element and the sheep-element are, however, split up, as two independent char- 
acters. 

* E.G. Pulleyblank, ‘The final consonants of Old Chinese’, Monumenta Serica, 33, 1977/78, 
183-7, 202-3. 

® This word probably also had a TB root; in reconstructed proto-TB, ‘red, crimson’ 1s *kyeng; 
cf. P Benedict, Sino-Tibetan, no 162, p 45.; also see Zhou Fagao, Yinynxue lunwenyi, 1984, 293. 
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ES CD) AEM 
‘The king...rewarded (Da) with a penned red-yellow bull.'59 


‘Xing gang’ here clearly refers to a kind of sacrificial animal, that is, red 
oxen, and the character xing seems to be an adjective. Another example is the 
document written on stone tablets of the Jin State of the Eastern Zhou period, 
found in present-day. Houma, Shanxi Province, which contains the phrase xing 
xi Æ 3, also referring to a red-yellow bull.5! 

Sometimes xing is used in a slightly different context. On the Zhe Jian 
zhong #4388, a bronze bell of the Eastern Zhou period, we read: ‘bu bo bu 
xing WEP Æ; (they) are not white nor red’; here the character xing is an 
adjective used attributively of the colour of metals.** 

The bone character xing, however, later became a phonetic sign in seman- 
tic-phonetic compounds. There is no record of this form as an independent 
character in the Shuowen, but it is found as an element in combinations making 
up several other characters: (a) 33; (b) fft. These two characters are appar- 
ently typical xiesheng characters, and in both the xing-element is the phonetic 
sign. 

However, this element probably acts as both the semantic and the phonetic 
sign; the meaning of (a) is ‘a kind of red hard soil';?? (b) has the horn element, 
and Xu Shen gave the following explanation, 'to use horns to facilitate lower- 
ing and raising’.* This was based on Mao Heng's commentary on Maoshi, 
223, where it is found in the phrase ‘xing xing jiao gong BERG’, and the 
commentary reads xing xing as a description of ox horns, 'adjusted and conve- 
nient’. A similar usage is found from the Qin stone-drum inscriptions, where 
the character xing is written 4$; the xin-element indicates the sound, and the 
radical is changed into an ox element? This shows that the characters repre- 
sent the same word, even though their forms are written differently. 


59 Mingwenxuan: 395. 

5! Shanx: wenwu gongzuo weiyuanhui divise LESS Afr , Houma mengshu Rew 
(Beijing, 1976), no. 17:1, where the phrase should be read as ÑE Mi. 

52 Mingwenxuan: 534. 

53 Shuowen, 286 

54 ibid., 94. 

55 Maoshi zhengyt, juan 15.1; (SSJZS. 490). In the Shuowen quotation of the Shijing, the character 
xing is still written in the old form as WE. But in the received text of the Maoshi, the xing 18 written as 
KE, where the old phonetic element has been replaced by the new one. In fact, although the Æ element 
1s employed as the phonetic, the phonetic value of the character xing is not the same as xin They both 
share the same initial category, but xin belongs to the zhen WẸ final, and is reconstructed as <*hryin. 
Phonologically, the zhen and geng $ final categories are close Some evidence suggests that the 
change might have taken place dunng the Eastern Zhou period. Apart from the literary evidence in the 
Shijing and on the Qin stone drums, another piece of evidence has been found on a bronze Jar of the 
Eastern Zhou period, the Cheng Xing hu NU, where the character xing is written as ¥. It is 
noticeable here that the Æ -element has replaced the Æ -element as the phonetic sign. In this context, 
it is not entirely impossible that the phrase might be understood as an adjective describing the colour 
of the homs. 

% cf. Guo Mono WAH, ‘Shiguwen yanyu FRIAS ^, Guo Moruo quanjı — kaogubian 

SG AH — BA, vol. 6 (Beying, 1982), 3-274; [first pub. Shanghai, 1939], in which a 
good rubbing of the inscription is provided; Guo's transcription is on p. 59. For a further discussion of 
the inscription, see G. Mattos, The stone drums of Ch'in (Monumenta Serica Monograph Series, no. 19, 
1988), 144—5 
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Generally speaking, when the characters are semantic-phonetic compounds, 
their radicals refer to the semantic classification. Thus, when xing is used to 
describe attributively a kind of reddish soil, the character should have the earth 
radical; with the horse element it should refer to a red horse; with the ox ele- 
ment it should refer to a red ox. But, in practice, there is not such a strict dis- 
crimination; throughout the early texts, the phonetic-compounds bearing the 
xing-element appear to be interchangeable. It is used as a foun or an adjective 
referring to any red animal, no matter what species. This demonstrates that in 
the early stage there was flexibility in the application of characters and shows 
that the rebus principle was most important. 


Bai 8 


In OBI, the character bai is written as: 9 & 8 57 The identification of the 
character bai in Shang inscriptions is comparatively easy as the character has 
been constantly used as a colour term and there is less modification in its 
graphic development. All the same, its classification, be it as pictograph, ideo- 
graph or phonetic loanword, has caused much difficulty and controversy. 

If we look at the explanation given in the Shuowen: ‘White is the colour of 
the West; all affairs and things that relate to Yin are white. (This character) is 
derived from the element of “enter” which is joined with “two”; two is a Yin 
number.'?* We find Xu Shen’s explanation for this character a little troubling, 
for it is based on the guwen form and provides a philosophical interpretation 
of the Ying-Yang theory. There is no good reason to believe that the original 
meaning of the Shang character is intended to carry a message for the Yin- 
Yang philosophers of a later period. The early graphic forms of the character 
in Shang and Zhou inscriptions, in fact, contradict such a description. 

Several scholars argue further that bai is primarily a word for bo fS ‘soul’, 
which is the 'spirit of Yin' and means 'emptiness', and that from it derived 
the meaning of the colour white.?? This view is also largely based on specula- 
tion, mingled with Yin-Yang ideas which makes it even less convincing 
than Xu Shen's. 

Another theory is that the character bai was simply a pictograph of the sun. 
Wieger, for example, in his popular book, Chinese characters, described it as 
follows: "The sun that just appears. This meaning is represented by a small 
point (primitive) on the top of the sun. The dawn, when the eastern sky 
becomes white.'€ He argued that the character derives the meaning of ‘bright’ 
and ‘white’ from the image of the sun. The observation on which the theory is 
based, however, is flawed for no early examples exist to support such guess- 
work. In Shang and Zhou inscriptions ‘sun’ (ri H) and ‘white (bai Ñ) are two 
different characters. 


5! Jiaguwenbian: 0984 

5! Shuowen, 160. 

5 cf, Zhou Fagoa (chief ed), Junven guln S SC Esbk [hereafter Gulin] (Hong Kong, 1974/75), 
4929, . 

© L. Wieger, Chinese characters their origin, etymology, history, classification and signification 
A thorough study from chinese documents (New York, 1965, first published in 1915), 223. This theory 
was based on the works of previous scholars, and evidence was found, as the sun and colour white 
seemed to be related in the early literature; see Zhu Junsheng 2KBRBE (1788-1858), Shuowen tongxun 
dingsheng RAPIER (Beijing, 1984), 464-5; and Gulin, 4931-2, 4934-35. 
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With his first-hand epigraphical knowledge of early inscriptions, Guo Moruo 
offered another possible explanation of the graph. He argued that the form 
of the character depicts a thumb, in Chinese called mu $$; and that the origi- 
nal meaning of the word is the ‘big brother’ in the family, or the ‘head’ of the 
communities. In later literature when this character is used as a noun meaning 
‘brother’ or ‘head’, a graphic distinction is made by adding a radical to the 
character, making it a phonetic compound bo 44. Although they have different 
pronunciations in modern-day Mandarin, it is the same reconstruction «*brak 
in Old Chinese. Guo believed that when it was used as a colour term this was 
a loan character based on the phonetic rebus principle;®! however, bai belongs 
to the bing # initial and the duo $8 final; mu is the ming 54 intial and the zhi 
final; and according to Li Fangkuei’s reconstruction, they are not very 
close: bai <*brak, mu <*mag(x) in Old Chinese. Recently, Zhao Cheng i853 
has argued that the character bai is an ‘abstract’ pictograph and that when used 
as the colour term it is purely a phonetic symbol, which he called a *yin benzi 
FEF’ or ‘original phonetic character’. 

In Shang inscriptions, bai <*brak indeed acts as a phonetic element in 
several phonetic-compounds, including bo Fi <*brak, where bai was clearly 
employed as a phonetic element in a compound.9 The number bai € <*prak 
‘one hundred’ also shares the same sound and form with bai; but whenever it 
is used as a number, a small distinction is consciously made in its graphic 
form, which is written as 8, 8 or 6.% 

If we look at the context in which the character bai appears in OBI, three 
different meanings of the character can be distinguished: 

(a) Place-name, for example: 


Heji: 33425 

RF: SETA 

gengzi/crack/king/go/hunt/at/Bai 

‘Cracking made on gengzi (day 37): The king is going hunting in Bai.’ 
(b) Official title, probabaly referring to heads of tribes. There are numerous 
examples where the character bo is attached to the name of a tribe or a 
person’s name, such as Bo Yin and Bo Bing; as such, it is possible that 
bai is used as bo {4 which is used in later periods as an official title. For 
example: 


Heji: 36509 

T + HEEE 

Jia.../wei/king/come/attack/Yufang/bo/... 

‘jia...the king will come to attack the Yufangbo...’ 
(c) Colour term, as an attributive adjective attached not only to animals but 
also men and grain; they are often ritual offerings in Shang ritual. As a colour 
term, the character bai appears frequently in OBI from all the diviners’ groups 
and periods. 


$! Guo Moruo, Jimven congkao XRB (Beijing, 1956), 181-2. 

62 Zhao Cheng, ‘Benzi tansuo EFRR’, Gudar wenzi yinyun lunwenji BREF BE 
(Beijing, 1991), 78-9. 

$$ The character means ‘white silk’ ın later literature, but it refers to a place-name 1n Shang inscrip- 
tions; for example, see Heji: 36842. 

5 cf Jiaguwenbian: 0485. 
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There are a few inscriptions of the Shi-group mentioning the colour of rit- 
ual animals, and ‘white pigs’ are among them. For example: 


Heji: 19999 
"Eh: EA AR 
.../wu/crack/king/sacrifice/.../white/boar (or hog)® Li 
‘Cracking...wu... The king will sacrifice... white boars (hogs)’ 


Another inscription in which white pigs and multi-coloured oxen are men- 
tioned is more problematic. Judging by its style of writing, it is likely to belong 
to the Shi-group or the Zi-group. It is on a small fragment and the tiny writing 
is very hard to read. The following is a tentative transcription and translation:© 


Heji: 19849 

Me FRA Re RBS WARK MLO A» Re Hh 
.../mao/prince/X/enter/sui-slaughter/.../X/aromatic-wine/three/small/ 
penned-sheep/.../multi-colour/ox/white/pig/.../sui-slaughter/grandfather/ 
Yi/two/penned ox/.../use/Xian/.../hui/.../pray/... 

*...mao, Prince X enters and performs the slaughtering sacrifice... X... 
aromatic wine, three small penned sheep...multi-coloured oxen, white 
pigs... perform the slaughtering sacrifice to Grandfather Yi of two penned 
oxen... used; Xian... it should be... praying...’ 


In the Bin-group, white animals are frequently sacrificed to ancestors: 
Heji: 1423 
RY UA BUE o FB 
.../Que/...X/sacrifice/Da Jia/white/ox/use 
*...Que... X make a sacrifice to Da Jia of white oxen. Used.’ 
Heji: 2051: 
ZA: AFH SSRAR 
yiwei/crack/sacrifice/to/grandfather/.../three/penned-sheep/plus/white/pig 
‘Cracking made on yiwei (day 32): To make a sacrifice to Grandfather...of 
three penned sheep, plus a white pig.’ 


Sometimes, the king was concerned whether the white horse he desired 
could be sent in as tribute from different tribes: 


Heji: 9177 

(a) PRP’ S&» At RRAR- ERMA: He RK 
jiachen/crack/Que/divine/Xi/bring/white/horse/king/prognosticate/say/aus- 
picious/qi/bring 
‘Cracking made on jiachen (day 41), Que, divining: Xi will bring white 
horses... The king read the cracks and said: Auspicious, perhaps he will 
bring them.’ 

(b) Pik bo tke A: RARRART 
Jiachen/crack/Que/divine/Xi/not/qi/bring/white/horse/five 
‘Cracking made on jiachen, Que, divining: Xi will perhaps not bring five 
white horses.’ 


55 The graph is written as 3 , probably depicting a castrated pig. See Jishi, 2985-6; and Wen Yiduo, 
Wen Yiduo quan Bi—293x3& | (Shanghai, 1948), 539-44. 
$6 An alternative transcription of the inscription 1s provided in Yinxu jtagu keci moshi zongyt 


Beate RM MASE (Beuing, 1988), 440. 
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In some later groups such as the Wuming and Huang groups, inscriptions 
containing ‘white deer’, ‘white fox (or wolf’), ‘white rhinoceros (or buffaloes)’ 
and even ‘white unicorn’ can be read: 


Tunnan: 86 
BU S ERA BARR 
...yin/crack/king/qi/shoot/X/white/fox (or wolf)/sunny/day/no/misfortune 
‘Cracking made on yin... the king will perhaps shoot at X white foxes 
(or wolves); and the day will be sunny, and without misfortune.’ 


Heji: 37449 
ER b> 2: EAM > RRR RAB > C 
renshen/crack/divine/king/hunt/Hui/go/come/no/misfortune/catch/white/ 
deer/one/fox (wolf)/two 
‘Cracking made on renshen (day 9), divining: The king hunts at Hui, no 
misfortune in coming and going. One white deer and two foxes (or wolves) 
were caught.’ 


Yicun: 517 is a piece of rib bone carved beautifully on one side with a two- 
eyed taotie motif, and on the other side with the following inscription: 
SB EWRT W RBA: Te 
xinsi/king/zu-meat/Wu Ding/X-sacrifice®’/. ../mountain- 
foot/catch/white/rhinoceros®/dingyou/... 
‘On xinsi (day 18), the king performed the meat sacrifice unto Wu Ding; 
and X-sacrifice was performed at the foot of the...hill; and a white rhino- 
ceros was caught. On dingyou (day 34) ...’ 


Heji: 36481 is not a divination but an inscription recording a war between the 
Shang and a northern tribe: 
HEUER » WER HH REARS HA XCTI ^d BA 
og R-HABTAL? BRA MPR: HETET ? SR 
.../small/minister/Qiang/ally/campaign/capture/Wei/Mei/.../man/twenty-four/ 
head/thousand/five-hundred/seventy-ten/X/one-hundred/.../bing/chariot/ 
two/bing/crossbow/one-hundred/eighty-three/quiver/fifty/arrow/. . ./sacrifice/ 
white/unicorn/to/Da/Yi/use/X/chief/Yin..../X-sacrifice/to/grandfather/ 
Yi/use/Mei/to/grandfather/Ding/X/Gang/Jing/reward/... 
*,..the small minister Qiang was an ally in the campaign, we captured Wei 
Mei...24 men, and 1570 victim heads, and 100 (or more) prisoners of 
war...2 chariots, and 183 crossbows, and 50 quivers, ... arrows... we sac- 
rificed a white unicorn to Da Yi; and used Yin, who was the head of X- 
tribe... X-sacrifice to Grandfather Yi, and Mei was used to Grandfather 
Ding; X Gan Jing rewarded...’ 
The Shang won the great victory and captured Wei Mei, the head of the 
enemy and many arms and prisoners. In the victory celebrations, a white uni- 
corn?? and the captured chief of the tribe were offered to the Shang ancestors. 


$? The meaning of this graph 15 uncertain; it was probably a sort of sacnficial rite, which was often per- 
formed in hunting; see Zhao Cheng, Jiaguwen jianming cidian FE SC EH D] PR (Being, 1988), 244 
59 A number of inscriptions recorded that a larger wild animal, the sí. 52 was often chased and caught 
on hunting trips expeditions, and the colour of the animal was sometumes mentioned. The interpretation 
differ as to whether the animal was a wild buffalo or rhinoceros, see J. A. Lefeuvre, 'Rhinoceros and wild buf- 
faloes in north of the Yellow River at the end of the Shang dynasty’, Monumenta Serica, 39, 1990/91, 131-57 
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Apart from animals, bai can be used to modifiy the colour of objects such 
as grain; for example: 


Heji: 32014 
HARE 
hui/white/millet/offer 
‘It should be white millet that is offered.’ 


Heji: 34601 and Yingcang: 2431 also bear similar inscriptions in which ‘white 
millet’ is recorded as an offering. 

The king and his diviners seem not only to have had an great interest in 
white-coloured animals and objects for their sacrifice but this interest appears 
to have extended also to human victims: 


Heji: 1039 

(a) ZEP? wA BA 
yichou/crack/.../divine/.../white/man 
‘Cracking made on yichou (day 2), ...divining: ...white men.’ 

(b) RBA 
liao-burn/white/man 
‘Make the burning sacrifice of white men.’ 

Heji: 293 
CRM A BSSHRETT > H 
renzi/crack/Bin/divine/hui/this/evening/use/three/white/ Qiang/to/Ding/use 
‘Cracking made on renzi (day 49), Bin, divining: It should be this evening 
three white Qiang-men will be sacrificed to Ding. Used.’ 


In these inscriptions the character bai can be understood in three ways: 
as a number (‘one hundred’); as men from the Bai-tribe,” or men dis- 
tinguished by their light skin colour, as Yao Xiaosui #3 has argued.”! 
However, as mentioned earlier, the Shang scribes usually tried to make some 
distinction when characters were used for different functions. In the above 
examples the character bai is written in the way which is usually regarded as 
being the colour term. In this case, the ‘white man’ might be of a different race 
from the Shang, or just a man who had a lighter skin than the Shang. 


Wu 2 


In OBI there is a graph written as Y. or 1 . and this character refers to a 
colour of ritual animals, usually oxen. Wang Guowei first deciphered the character 
as wu 4% with textual support from the Shijing, where a sentence reads: ‘sanshi wei 


© This graph ıs transcribed as L 3 reading lin WS In Chinese tradition, the /in or unicorn is 
an extremely rare beast and consequently carries great significance. See Dong Zuobin, ‘Huo bailin pe 
BONN * in Xueshu lunzhu, 217-71, in which Dong wrongly identified another graph s: as lin; 
however, he has given a comprehensive discussion of the significance of the *unicorn' in Chinese his- 
tory. Some of the words in these inscriptions have not yet been fully deciphered, and even the under- 
standing of the phrase bar lin sometimes differs; for instance, Hu Houxuan MEE , in his article 
‘Zhongguo nul: shehu: de renxun he rensheng PRR SEES A TRURUA EE ^, Wenwu, 1974, 
no 8, p. 63, read the word as a name, ‘Chief Lin’. 

7? See Yu Xingwu, Shilin, 450. 

7 Yao Xiaosui, ‘Shangdai de fulu FRINGE BE, Giowenzi yanu AEA EE , 6, 1981, 378. 

7 Jiaguwenbian. 0083 
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wu =t% ° in which, according to Mao Heng's commentary, the wu refers 
to za se niu #€f4 or ‘multi-coloured oxen’. However, a decade later, Guo 
Moruo challenged this view; he observed that the graph depicted a plough 
breaking through earth and argued that the graph is the original form of the 
character li Æ; when used as a colour term, it should be read as li &, referring 
to black oxen.” 

In order to decide whether the word refers to a multi-colour or to black, it 
must be examined in three steps: first, the etymological relationship must be 
investigated by exploring its form, sound and meaning; secondly, we should 
examine its relationship with other related words in early texts; and thirdly, by 
examining the usage and context of the word in OBI, the possible readings should 
be tested. 

In the Shuowen the character wu $, as a phonetic compound, is defined as 
a general term for ‘things’: ‘wu means ten thousand things; and an ox is a big 
thing. The number of Heaven and Earth starts with the Altair (qianniu ‘lead an 
ox’); thus, it derives from the ox, and the wu  -element is the phonetic.’ 
Xu Shen’s explanation here was based on later literature, certainly not on the 
original meaning of the character. In later transmitted texts, the meaning and 
function of the character wu is rather complex. When used as a noun, apart 
from the general meaning of wan-wu $4 or ‘ten thousand things’, it also 
refers to ‘objects’, ‘matters’, ‘plants’, ‘animals’, ‘marks’, ‘spirits’, ‘patterns’, 
‘types’, and so on.” The particular usage of wu, as ‘objects’ and ‘things’, 
probably did not start before the late Zhou period." 

Xu Zhongshu, a student of Wang Guowei, observed that the graphic form 
of wu 9 CI) was originally a pictograph of a plough breaking up earth, and so 
its primary meaning might refer to the colour of soil.” By contrast, Qiu Xigui 
argued that the graphic form is not a plough but a knife, with the dots repre- 
senting the object it cuts apart; and that the form therefore suggests the 
primary meaning ‘to separate’, ‘to select’.” 

It is very difficult to give an absolute textual reconstruction of the lexico- 
graphical development of certain words such as wu, because the dating of 
many of the literary texts involved is still questionable. In some other trans- 
mitted pre-Han texts such as the Zhouli and Guoyu, the archaic meaning of 


1 cf Jish, 0317-18; also Wang Guowei, Guantang ph ARR (Beijing, 1959), 287; Wang 
did not recognize that the character could be an orginal hewen. 

™ cf. Jisht, 322; and a more lengthy discussion in Guo Moruo, ‘Jiaguwen Yanu PACA ° 
Guo Moruo quanj. kaogubian, vol 1, 83-92. [Originally Shanghai, 1931]. Later, in his Nulizhi shidat 
SBR  (Beying, 1956), 7, Guo went on to use this linguistic evidence to illustrate an agricul- 
tural aspect, namely, that ploughing by buffalo was common in Shang times. However, oxen were usu- 
ally used as sacrificial animals in Shang ritual, and there is as yet no evidence of buffalo being used for 
ploughing in Shang times. See Xu Jinxiong EAE , “Shaguwen suo biaoxian de nugeng PASCHI 
HREP >, Guwenzi yanjiu, no 9, 1984, 53—74. 

75 Shuowen, 30. 

76 cf. Hanizi da idian BEKFH (Chengdu, 1986-90), 1805-6. 

7 Discounting all the literary records handed down through generations, the earliest example 
known of the character wu being used in the sense of ‘things’ 1s found in the inscription on a bronze 
vessel from Zhongshan State of the Warning States period. It reads, ‘pan yu tianxia zhi wu PB CR) 
RRIZHA (D , Knowing of things under Heaven' (Mingwenxuan. 880). 

78 cf. Jishi, 0318-9. 

7 Qu Xigui, ‘Shi "wu" “fa” F- Mrs fd 7 Guwenzi lunji, 70-4 
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*multi-colour' or ‘colour’ of the character wu 4 has survived. Sometimes, 
when it is used as a verb, usually ‘to select’ animals, or ‘to survey’ lands, it 
probably implies that such selection is primarily decided by colour. 

For example, in the ‘Chuyu’ (‘Æ’), it reads: ‘the hair indicates the 
wu (colour) the blood announces the killing; the meaning of the character 
wu here is directly interpreted as ‘colour’.®° In the ‘DiguaneCaoren’ (‘ 3&'if« 
HA’), it reads: ‘using the method of the soil transformation to wu (‘survey’) 
the land.’ Zheng Xuan's 88x (c. A.D. 127—200) commentary says that wu 
here means ‘to divine on the type and colour of the soil for cultivation'.*! 
Elsewhere the commentary is even clearer: ‘wu means to select by colour'.9? 
In the ‘Baozhangshi’ (‘ RK’), it is read: ‘By observing the wu (colour) 
of the five clouds, thereby distinguishing the omens, auspicious or inaus- 
picious, flood or drought, and the phenomena of the coming harvest or 
famine.’ Here, Zheng Xuan's commentary made it very clear: ‘wu refers 
to colour; it means to observe the colours of clouds and vapours surround- 
ing the sun.' Later commentators explained that the five-coloured clouds 
represented the different omens: green for pests; white for death; red for 
war; black for flood; and yellow for harvest; and it was said that: ‘every- 
thing has its shape (xing Æ) and colour (se &): heaven has the colour of 
clouds, earth has the colour of soils, animals have the colours of their hair 
or skins; all these colours are called wu.** 

Also, multi-colour relates to wu. In the ‘Sichang’ (HJ), we read: 
'the Sichang charges the nine banners which are distinguished by their 
colours and names...the one of mixed colours is called wu.'€ Here, a multi- 
coloured banner is called wu 48.36 Such textual evidence shows that the 
original meaning of wu is likely to be ‘colour’, *multi-colour' or ‘distinction 
by colour'. The character wu developed later to refer generally to a type of 
classification (wu lei 838 ), whence it derives its later meaning of ‘things’, 
*objects'. This meaning then gradually became dominant and other mean- 
ings sank into oblivion. 

It is also necessary to examine the relationship between wu 6&8 and lh 38. 
Although their modern pronunciations differ from each other, the early phon- 
etic relationship between them seems to have been close. Wu belongs to the 
ming 8j initial and the wu % final categories, reconstructed as <*mjat; and 
li to the lai X initial and the zh: BB final, and is reconstructed as <*/jadh. 
In Shang inscriptions, the wu-element is also employed in other compounds 


© Guoyu BABE (Shanghai, 1988), juan 18, 565 

*! Zhoult zhengyt, juan 30, 1182-3 

® ibid , juan 24, 937 The phrase wu se 4% € 1s still used in modern Chinese, but now only means 
‘to choose’. 

8 ibid., juan 51. 

M See Sun's commentary; ibid, 2124-5 The Shang already practised the divination method of 
observing the clouds, there are phrases such as ge yun 2 (Hej: 10405, 10406, 21021, 21022), Iu 
yun AR (Hey: 33273, Tunnan 1062) and wu yun ER ( Tunnan’ 651) in OBI. 

85 ibid. yuan 53, 2200, where Sun Yirang has also provided a very informative comment on the 
"Nine Flags’ which are distinguished by patterns and colours 

*6 A similar account 1s also found in the Shuowen. However, in Shuowen jiezi zhu BARFE 
(Shanghai 1981), 453-4, Duan Yuca: BEZK (1735-1815) noted that the character wu Z7 here 
should be wnitten as ji: and in Shuowen shili BLAR (Beijing, 1987), 446, Wang Jun X 
(1784—1854) suggested that the phrase wu wu 2720] here should be read as cong cong 055 (FER). 
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such as %, which later is a phonetic-compound li 78 <*/jat.8’ They may have 
originated from the same root, since their phonetic relationship in Old Chinese 
is indeed close. 

Besides the phonological relationship between them, they may also relate 
to each other semantically. Different commentators have tended to read the 
character /i as ‘multi-coloured’ or ‘black’, and have often cited textual refer- 
ences to support their arguments. In the following, the relevant texts will be 
examined. 

The Shangshu text, contains the phrase ‘bo qi li lao WREE’, where the 
character is used to describe the wrinkled and speckled faces of old people.® 
In the Zhanguoce, we read a similar phrase, ‘mian mu li hei MAR ^, where 
the character /i is used together with hei ‘black’; the commentators say that the 
phrase refers probably to ‘yellowish dark'.9 So it is preferable, as Wang 
Yinzhi £3132 (1766-1834) pointed out, to read the character li Æ as ‘multi- 
colour’ rather than ‘black’.® In the Shanhaijing we read: ‘gi zhuang ru li niu 
PRM ^; Guo Pu's W (c. 176-324) commentary here says that li refers 
toa multi-coloured pattern ‘like a tiger skin'.?! In the Lunyu, attributed to Con- 
fucius, we also read: ‘li niu zhi zi B42’; He Yan H$, a commentator of 
the third century A.D., noted that ‘a mixed pattern is called /i' 9? All these texts 
show that the character li is indeed better understood as ‘multi-colour’, and is 
particularly related to animals like oxen. 

In fact, in OBI, the two elements wu 4 and niu 4 are written rori 
in many inscriptions, and the latter may sometimes be orhitted. When the 
two elements are written together, particularly in the Chu and Huang groups, 
they are written very close up, like a semantic-phonetic compound, where the 
ox-element would be the radical and wu the phonetic sign. It was originally, 
as Jin Xiangheng &FHE pointed out, a hewen?? and therefore should be read 
as two syllables, that is, as wu-niu, where wu is the modifying adjective 
element in a noun compound. 

Further evidence is found in Shang inscriptions. Apart from its combination 
with the ox-element in particular, wu also appears as an element in the composi- 
tion of several other characters: (a) with the character lao # ‘a penned animal’, 
as @; or with the character ma & ‘horse’, as 58; and (b) added to a graph indi- 
cating the sex of the animals, such as pin 4t, (Y8) and mu $E (9). Rather 
than reading all these characters as one word, it would better to read them as 
wu-ma, wu-lao, wu-mu and wu-pin, and so on. 


? In the Shuowen, the ancient form of li 1s written as 4, (p 91). 

8 QinshÜ KG SE), this particular document has been identified as a later forgery rather than 
onginal Zhou writing See Shangshu zhengyi, ABE RK, juan 11 (SSJZS, 181), where Kong Yingda 
noted that /: might be better understood as ‘spotted’. 

© Zhanguóce WIR (Shanghai, 1985), juan 3, 85-6, where it ıs pointed out that the character 
Ii f is interchangeable with W See also Hao Young 1855813. (1757-1825), Erya yishu POPE REE 
(Beijing, 1982), ‘Shigu diyi PREHI— '. 23-4. 

9? Wang Yinzhi, Jingyi shuwen MEMINI (Shanghai, 1936), 266-7. 

?! ‘Dongshanjing’ C RUE '), see Yuan Ke, Shanhaijing paozhu, 101 In Shanhaijing jian shu 
LARE (Chengdu, 1985), juan 4, Hao Yixing cited another reference in his commentary, 
stating that the character /; here means ‘multi-colour’, more precisely ‘a black pattern on a yellowish 
background’. 

2 Lunyu zhu shu SO BEEEGE , juan 6 (SSJZS, 2478). 

53 Jin Xiangheng, ‘Shi wu TH, Zhongguo wenzi HALF, 8, 1968, 2. 
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The bone character wu retained its graphic form in early Zhou bronze 
inscriptions and was mostly used as a negative. Many scholars, including 
Guo Moruo, disregarded the possibility that the bone graph could be read 
as the later negative wu %9 .% But, as Qiu Xigui pointed out, wu is actually 
used as a negative in Shang inscriptions, which suggests that the rela- 
tionship between these two characters is probabaly one of phonetic simi- 
larity.” 

The real testimony comes from OBI themselves. One inscription recently 
published by Shen Zhiyu Z% % reads: 


(a) Eb FF > £L: BAB eZ > Be » 3808 
guichou/crack/Xing/divine/next/jiayin/Hou/grandfather/Yi/slaughter/ 
hui/you-dark-red/wu-multi-colour/ox/this/use 
‘Cracking made on guichou (day 50), Xing, divining: On the next 
jiayin (day 51), in performing the slaughtering sacrifice to Grandfather 
Hou Yi, we should sacrifice dark-reddish multi-coloured oxen. This was 
used.’ ‘ 

(b) A XI 
divine/hui/huang-yellow/wu-multi-colour/ox 
*Divining: We should sacrifice yellowish multi-coloured oxen.’ 


Although Shen insisted that the character wu means ‘black’, this inscription actu- 
ally proves that phrases such as you wu niu W29} and huang wu niu RO+ 
cannot be explained logically if the wu reads as ‘black’. How is one to 
understand the phrase ‘dark-black oxen’? They may be better understood, 
as Qiu Xigui argued, as ‘dark-reddish multi-coloured oxen’ and ‘yellowish 
multi-coloured ones' .?? 

The difficulty of the reading of wu lies in the problem of colour catego- 
rization itself. Wu probably covered most dark tints in Shang inscriptions. 
Nonetheless, there is a clear distinction between hei-‘black’ and wu-‘multi- 
colour’ in OBI. Although both are used attributively to modify the colours 
of ritual animals, they sometimes appear, in contrast, in the same inscrip- 
tions. Thus, the semantic definition given to the bone character wu is 
probably za-se ##&, that is, (a) any non-white-coloured animals; (b) dif- 
ferent colours mingled together, which is particularly used of a brindle 
animal. 


Zhi FR 


In OBI, the character zhi is written as: sk or gt. Because it is sometimes 
used in conjunction with nouns such as niu or ox, Luo Zhenyu first read it as 
a colour term modifying the colour of the animal.?? 


9^ cf Jishi, 0321-23. 

95 See Qiu Xigus, ‘Shi “wu” “fa”’, Guwenzt lunji, 70-4 

% This inscription was published by Shen Zhiyu, ‘Jiagu buci xinhuo RE HEP ", Shanghai 
bowuguan jikan ERRET] , 3, 1986,161 

7 Qiu Xigui, Jiaguwen zhong suojian de Shangda: nongye FRSC HBT Aa R, 
Guwenzi lunj, 165, where Qiu argues that in OBI the character wu is often in contrast to the colour 
word xing 2È (B¥), and it probably then refers to a darkish multi-coloured ox 

95 Jraguwenbian 1511, where only the second type is printed. 

99 cf. Jishi, 0333. 
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Luo’s decipherment was based mainly on interchangeable characters in pre- 
Han texts. In the ‘Yugong’ (‘ BU’), the phrase ‘jue tu chi zhi fen WERI 
can be read; later commentators such as Zheng Xuan have pointed out that 
there existed an interchangeable relationship among zhi 3A <*djak, zhi ER 
«*trjok and zhi $ «*thrjok, in the sense ‘red’! 

However, the explanations given for the character zhi in this text by differ- 
ent sources are contradictory. Karlgren has translated the above sentence as 
‘Its soil is red, clayey, and fat’, in which he reads chi zhi fen as three separate 
words, and the character zhi as meaning *clayey'.!?! This translation obviously 
followed some other old commentaries such as Kong Yingda's.!? 

Apart from (a) ‘red’ and (b) ‘clayey’, there is a third explanation of zhi. 
In fact, the chi zhi in the Yugong text is better regarded as one word rather than 
separate words; it probably refers to both the hue and density of the soil. In the 
Shiming 7&4 , another Han dynasty dictionary by Liu Xi SER (second century 
A.D.), it is defined so: ‘soil which is yellow, fine and dense is called zhi.’!°? 
This explanation, in fact, takes into account the two previous views, and 
defines the word in terms of both colour and texture. 

In Zhou bronze inscriptions, the character zhi appears frequently, modify- 
ing objects such as textiles and clothes. The most common phrase is zhi yi 
BR ;' many scholars used to read this zhi as zhi Mk, meaning ‘patterned 
weave’; while several scholars have also argued that it is better understood as 
a colour term.’ Like the character xing WE, zhi can also be used to describe 
ox horns. On the Shi Qiang pan 334 , a newly discovered Western Zhou 
bronze basin of the King Gong period (c. 927—908 B.c.), it is read: ‘ji jiao zhi 
guang, yi qi yan si; HUSERC » BH CE) XX BAL 7.105 Here, the character zhi is 
likely to be a variation of zhi and is used as a colour term modifying the ox 
horns. 9? 


100 See Sun Xingyan PREF (1753-1818), Shangshu jinguwen zhushu ARS AER 
(Beijing, 1986), 154-5 

'?! B, Karlgren, ‘The Book of Documents’, Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 
(hereafter BMFEA), no. 22, 1950, 14. 

V? Shangshu zhengy, juan 6 (SSJZS, 148). 

13 Wang Xianqian EASE (1842-1917), Shiming shu zheng bu BAG (Shanghai, 1984), 18. 

1% For example, see Mingwenxuan: 229 (Dou Bi gui BARE ) and 252: (Mian gui $8. ). 

105 For different opinions, see Gulin, 7003-18 In his Xi Zhou ceming zhidu yanu 8 AA il 
EWA (Bering, 1986), 226-8, Chen Hanping BEX argues that the character zhi refers to a 
‘yellow’ colour in the context. 

V5 Mingwenxuan: 225. 

107 See Lian Shaoming WAK , ‘Shi Qiang pan yanu PEWA ', Guwenzi yanju, no. 8, 
1983, 35-6. E L. Shaughnessy has annotated and translated this inscription into English and seems to 
follow Ltan’s interpretation of these two relevant sentences The translation reads ‘Even-horned and 
redly gleaming, appropriate were his sacrifice ' Furthermore, Shaughnessy made the following obser- 
vation of the graph, ‘ } perhaps the two hands holding a basin 7& beneath the etymonic compound 
are intended to imply á murorlike brightness’; cf. Sources of Western Zhou history inscribed bronze 
vessels (Berkeley, Los Angeles and Oxford, 1991), 183-92, esp. 190. A number of articles have been 
written on the inscriptions of the Qian pan, they include Li Xueqin z2EBR RS, ‘Lun “Shi Qiang pan” 
nq yiyi B MEER JURE 0 Xinchu qingtongqi yanpu PHL SMBH (Beying, 1990), 
73-82; Qiu Xigui, '"Shi Quang pan” ming jieshi GUN A Bo ae *, Guwenzi lunji, 371-85; Yu 
Xingwu, '"Qiang pan" mingwen zhier jie “ eR $302 —M *, Guwenzi yanjiu, no. 5, 1981; 
1—16; and Zhao Cheng, “Qiang pan" mingwen bushi IRSE OE SCHARF, Guwenzi yanjtu, 5, 1981, 
17—26. Since scholars’ reading of these sentences vary greatly, other possibilities cannot be ruled out. 
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If we examine the evidence directly found in OBI, where it has several dif- 
ferent usages and meanings, we find first, it is used as a personal name such as 
Zi Zhi FR ‘Prince Zhi’;' or as a place-name, wang ru Zhi AR, ‘The 
king enters Zhi’.' Secondly, as Qiu Xigui argues, the character zhi is also 
used as a verb, meaning ‘to wait’ in some oracle bone inscriptions.!'? Thirdly, 
in many inscriptions, in particular in the Chu-group, the character zhi is prob- 
ably a jiming 4&4, that is, the name of a ritual sacrifice; for example: 

Heji: 22846 

RE bo ties Bl ERMAN ^ ERG SOL 

wuwu/crack/Lii/divine/king/bin-reception/Da Wu/zhi-sacrifice/no/trouble 

‘Cracking made on wuwu (day 55), Lü, divining: The king will perform the 

reception rite to Da Wu, and make the zhi-sacrifice. There is no trouble.’ 


According to Yu Xingwu, zhi here probably means the ‘dry meat’ (ganrou WB) 
of animals.!!! However, in some inscriptions, zhi might be better read as a verb; 
for example: 


Heji: 22550 
ZI h’ tts At ER, BR 
yimao/crack/Xing/divine/king/bin-rite/Zu Yi/zhi/one/ox 
‘Cracking made on yimao day (52), Xing, divining: The king performs the 
bin-rite to Grandfather Yi, and makes the zhi-sacrifice of one ox.’ 


Here, the character zhi can be understood as a finite verb ‘to bask’; niu can 
then be understood as the object of the verb, and the number can refer to the 
object.!!? 

In a number of inscriptions, in particular among those of the Li-group, 
phrases such as: ‘ri you zhi H#BR’ and ‘yue you zhi AAR’ are found.!? 
Guo Moruo explained r: you zhi as ‘solar eclipse’,''* and Chen Mengjia WSK 
read it as ‘sunspots’.!!> In both cases, the character zhi can be understood as 
the sun or moon changing colour. This view has been accepted by many schol- 
ars, and these inscriptions are interpreted as scientific evidence for Chinese 
astronomy.!!6 


1 For example, Hep, 30036, 30037, 32775. 

!9 For more examples, Hej: 5068, 5165, 1535, 16101, 16102, 16103,16104, 16105. These are 
mainly from the early period, namely, the Bin, Li, and Zi diviners’ groups. 

119 Qiu Xigui, 'Shuo jiagu buci zhong “zhi” zi de yrzhong yongfa REPER RR ECR. Bar EH 
HUJE’, Guwenz luji, 111-16 

!! Yu Xingwu, Shilin, 182-4. 

112 There are several examples containing the phrase zh: and niu together, but unfortunately most of 
them are too fragmentary to be used as hard evidence. For example, Hej: 8969, 15761, 16229 and 
23000, in which the character zhi ts likely to be a name or a verb rather than an adjective. 

1B The number of inscriptions including ri you zhi is great (for example, Hey: 33696—704, 27388, 
29697-9, White: 1371); and the majority of the inscriptions are from the Li and Wuming groups, 
Tunnan: 726 reads: ‘yue you zhi’ ın which it relates to the moon. 

14 Guo Moruo, Ying: cuibian RH (Beying, 1956), 13. 

15 Chen Mengjia, Yinxu buci zongshu BYES HRRRR® (Beyging, 1956), 240. 

16 See Wen Shaofeng WP kẹ and Yan Tingdong SERSBR , Yinxu buci yanju—kexue jishu pian 
Boi HRA -PRIR (Chengdu, 1983), 29-31; and Zhang Liang 2&3, ‘Xm chutu de 


“yue you zhi” bukao SHEY “HAP” 38 3€. Zhongguo nanwenshi yanju PARLEN 
1, 1984, 119-28. 
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However, this rendering has been challenged very recently by several 
scholars.-In a recent paper, Ito Michiharu #3838 has carefully examined the 
use of zhi in many inscriptions of the different periods. Ito disagrees with the 
view that the inscription refers to ‘astronomical’ phenomena such as the solar 
or lunar ‘eclipse’ or ‘sunspots’, and he suggests that ri you zhi and yue you zhi 
are expressions concerning rituals to the sun or moon, in which zhi should also 
be understood as the name of the ritual.!!” 

The question here is whether the character zhi is used as a colour term in 
some inscriptions, in particular when it appears together with a noun such as 
niu; sometimes zhi and niu are written together as a hewen gers In the 
Huang-group,'" there are a few inscriptions in which the character zhi is most 
likely used as an adjective modifying the colour of oxen. For example: 


Heji: 35995 
KRE’ 3878 
qi/zhi-ox/this/use 
“We shall perhaps sacrifice a zhi-colour ox. This was used.’ 


It often appears together with the Jao (‘penned ox’) and wu 4% (‘multi- 
coloured ox’): 


Heji: 36081: 
(a) PA bh» E: ROR ^ XE HB 
jiashen/crack/divine/Wu Yi/temple/beng-nite/qi/penned-ox/this/use 
‘Cracking made on jiashen (day 21), divining: In performing the beng-rite 
at Wu Yi's temple, we shall perhaps sacrifice penned oxen. This was used.’ 
(b) ERY 
qi[zhi-ox 
*We shall perhaps sacrifice zhi-colour oxen.' 
(c) + BL tee RT + BAH 
.../divine/.../Wu Ding/.../receive/you-have/assistance 
*...divining:... Wu Ding... receive assistance.’ 
(d) 2 
.../wu-multi-coloured-ox/.../use 
*...multi-coloured oxen ... This was used.’ 


Although the inscriptions are fragmentary, it is clear that the divination 
charges here are made of the chained-choice type (xuanzhen WA) and are 
concerned with the selection of ritual animals. The diviner first proposed vari- 
ous anjmals such as lao ?E , zhi niu BRE and wu niu #4; they are all writ- 
ten as hewen. The zhi-ox here is probably in contrast by colour to the wu niu 
‘multi-coloured ox’. 


1? Tto Michiharu, ‘Zhi zi kao FÆ ' (unpublished paper presented at the Conference of the X1a- 
Shang Culture Studies, Luoyang, 1991). 

!!5 As mentioned earlier, Luo Zhenyu was the first to decipher it as a colour term, and he tran- 
scribed the graph as "n 

119 There is an earlier Wuming-group inscription, Hej: 30718, in which the character zhi was used 
as an adjective, but the inscription 1s too fragmentary to be certam. Also, in the Huang-group, zh: is still 
used in a way refermng to the ritual sacrifice, for example, Heji: 38115, but an epigraphic distinction 
has been made to it, written as 8 
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A very rare inscription of the Huang-group, which is inscribed on a carved 
bone, also includes the term zhi in a manner which supports the suggestion that 
it is likely to be a colour term: 


Yicun: 518 
EF KBUOTGEBE BARROS ^ ESS ER NAR o HERA o BEER H o 
renwu/king/hunt/at/Mai/foot-of-mountain/capture/Shang/zhi/rhinoceros/ 
king/reward/Zai Feng/palace-officer/small/Ruangxiong(?) 9 fin/five/month/ 
wei/king/six/year/yong-rite/day 
*On renwu (day 19), the king hunted at the foot of Mount Mai, and a 
zhi-colour rhinoceros of Shang was captured. The king rewarded Zai 
Feng, the officer of the palace, with a small bronze vessel. This was on 
the day of the yong-rite, in the fifth month of the sixth year of the 
king's reign.’ 


This is a record about the king's hunting activities. The phrase zhi si B& 52 
here refers to the animal (a rhinoceros or wild buffalo) captured in the hunting 
expedition. The carving and content of the inscription are very similar to Yicun: 
517, where the capture of a bai si A528 (white rhinoceros, or buffalo) is 
recorded. 

Although there are reasons to believe that the bone character zhi is used as 
a colour term, probably denoting a yellowish- or reddish-brown, different 
interpretations cannot be completely ruled out. 

Many scholars have believed that zhi niu in Shang inscriptions is probably 
the same as te niu EF found in later texts. In many Zhou texts, as was men- 
tioned earlier, the character zhi EK is interchangeable with zhi 3&; and the 
latter is itself interchangeable with the character te ##.'2' The relationship 
among them is based on the principle of phonetic-borrowing: zhi «*toak and te 
<*dak both belong to the ding X initial, and the zhi $ final, differing only in 
the medial; their reconstructions are therefore very close. 

There is, however, a real confusion about the semantic meaning of 
the character fe in later textual criticism. A brief search through some pre- 
Han texts, such as the Zhouli, Lijit, Zuozhuan and Guoyu, reveals that 
the character te is often used as an adjective attributed to a kind of ritual 
animal, such as te sheng WR; or in combination with various animals: 
te yang Æ, te tun QE and te niu %4. But, the interpretations of te in 
these texts may vary from scholar to scholar. For instance, in the Zhouli, 
we read: ‘fan ma te ju si zhi yi ARĦREWZ— ’; Zheng Xuan said in his 
commentary that it ‘means that there are three female ones and one male’; 
he obviously read the re here as ‘male (animal)’.'?* In the Shuowen, it is 
said ‘pu-te ##* means a male-ox’;'?? Duan Yucai in his commentary also 
cited a reference from the Chuci."^ Many scholars have agreed that te 
means ‘male (animals). 


122 The translation of huang xiang BETE as ‘a bronze vessel’ 1s very tentative, see Guo Moruo's 
‘Za Feng gu kec: SEE BERE ^, cf. Guo Moruo quanji-kaogu bran, vol 1, 405-10 

1'2! See Lu Deming EE$8 BA (c. 550-630), Jingdian shrwen SEKSSUBESC (Shanghai, 1985), 683, 
759, where he notes that zhi and te are interchangeable ın the Ly: text. 

2 7houli zhengyi, juan 62, 2613. 

D Shuowen, 29. 

"^ Duan Yucai, Shuowen jiezi zhu, 50 
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At the same time, a completely different explanation has been offered: 
that te means ‘one’, ‘single’ or ‘alone’. In the Yaodian (* 9858"), we read: 
‘(He) returned, arrived at the ancestral temple; te (one ox) was sacrificed.’ '?5 
In the Zuozhuan (22th year of Duke Xiang), we read: 'a te (single)-sheep is 
offered, and the combination of a sheep and a pig would be granted.'$ In the 
Guoyu (Jinyu * HE"): ‘you can prepare for me a banquet of te (one)- 
sheep’; !?? again iri the Chuyu (“ $888"): ‘the dukes’ ju-rite uses the te (single)- 
ox; and for the si-sacrifice, use a tailao-combination (of one ox, one sheep and 
one pig).'? In the Liji. Jiao te sheng WR * WRH, we read: ‘a single bull 
(te mu 4%) is used in the rites performed in the suburbs; and the combina- 
tion of an ox, a sheep and a pig is used at the Altars of Soil and Grain.’!”® 
In all these texts, te ## is understood by the commentators to mean ‘one’ or 
‘single’ (yr ye —18,); and in particular in the Liji text, te can hardly mean 
*male', but refers rather to a number. 


Huang # and Hei X (or Jin X) 


The main reason that the characters huang-‘yellow’ and hei-‘black’ are dis- 
cussed together is because they are often confused in the early orthography. 
However, if we examine their appearance in OBI closely, although they are 
written similarly, there is still a distinction in their graphic forms. 

The character huang is written with several variations in OBI: (a) $ (b) $ 
(c) $. Despite the variations, the graph is basically a drawing of a man with 
an abnormal body in frontal view;!? and, as Qiu Xigui points out, its graphic 
development is as follows: ?! to hy, 

^4 


The character Aei is written as: R .'32 Tt is a pictograph of a figure with a big 
head. Yu Xingwu deduced that when it is used as a colour word it should be 
read as hei-‘black’.'°? This decipherment has been accepted by most scholars. 

In OBI, huang and hei are clearly two different words, although both are used 
as adjectives modifying attributively the colours.of animals, such as hei yang 
RÆ ‘black sheep’, and huang niu R ‘yellow oxen’. Some examples are: 


Heji: 31178 
SUE HE 
huifhuang-yellow/ox/have/correct 
“We should sacrifice yellow oxen. There is correctness.’ 


V5 Shangshu zhengyi, juan 3 (SSJZS, 127); see Kong Yingda’s commentary 

26 Chungiu Zuozhuan zhengyi PERE MEME, juan 35 (SSIZS, 1974); see Du Yu $t] 
(222-284)'s commentary. 

127 Guoyu, juan 8, 286; see Wei Zhao WHH (204—273)'s commetary. 

128 ibid., juan 18, 564-5; Wei Zhao commentary. 

79 Lij zhengy: MARGIER , juan 25 (SSJZS, 1444). 

1 See Tang Lan FFD, ‘Maogong ding “zhu fu, congheng, yuhuan, yu tu" xine EAM ERR, 
Mh, ESL, BE PR’. Guanming 1ibao A AB, 9 May, 1961, where he argues that the 
pictographic form of the character is perhaps a religious person such as a shaman. 

P! See Qiu Xigui, ‘Shuo buci de fen wu wang yu zuo tu long RH HEBFEERT-E-N. 
Guwenzi lunji, 218. 

132 Jiaguwenbian: 1606. 

75 Yu Xinwu, Shilin, 227-30. 
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Heji: 36350 
ZI : RRs E? ERB 
yimao/qi/huang-yellow/ox/correct/king/receive/you-have/assistance 
‘On yimao (day 52): We will perhaps sacrifice yellow oxen, correct; the king 
will then receive assistance.’ 


Heji: 29544 
HRR! ERA 
hui/black/dog/king/receive/you-have/assistance 
*We should sacrifice black dogs, the king will then receive assistance.’ 


Yingcang: 834 
BRI o A: RR 
gengyin/crack/divine/qi/black/pig 
*Cracking made on gengyin (day 27), divining: We will perhaps use black 
pigs.’ 
Sometimes, yellow oxen were sacrificed to the directions (fans 7j), and 
black sheep were used for the rain-making magical rite: 


Heji: 14315 

(a) A : SERERE » TNE 
divine/burn/east/west/south/mao-cut/yellow/ox 
‘Divining: We shall perform the burning sacrifice to the East, West, and 
South, and cut a yellow ox.’ 

(b) REF RES » AR > RAE 
burn/to/east/west/you-sacrifice/human-victim/mao-cut/south/yellow/ox 
‘In performing the burning sacrifice to the East and West, we shall offer 
human victims, and cut a yellow ox to the South.’ 


Heji: 30552 
(a) BAR: RH 
not/use/black/sheep/no/rain 
“We do not use black sheep, there will (hen be no rain.' 
(b) KEPERFTZ BAR 
hui/white/sheep/use/for/it/have/big/rain 
‘It should be white sheep that are used for it, there will then be heavy rain.’ 


Occasionally, the huang-‘yellow’ refers to metals: 


Heji: 29687 
TH h X KRRELA > sre 
dinghai/crack/Da/.../qi/cast/huang-yellow/metal/.. ./fan'™4/li (good)/hui/... 
‘Cracking made on dinghai (day 24), Da... casting a yellow metal... X, 
favourable; it should...’ 


Yingcan: 2567 
ERMAS RE HSALA’ A 
king/gi/cast/huang-yellow/metal/offer/blood/hui/today/yiwei/li (good) 
"The king casts a yellow metal and makes the blood offering; it should be 
today, yiwei (day 32), favourable.' 


14 This ıs probably a pictograph of a bier H , but whether 1t is used here in its original meaning 1s 
uncertain; see Zhao Cheng, Jiaguwen cidian, 224 
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The inscriptions here are very interesting: not only is the character huang used 
for the first time attributively to modify a metal, as an adjective, but it also 
reveals the ritual that accompanied bronze casting in the Shang period.’ 

The character huang appears frequently in Zhou bronze inscriptions, 
and has several variations:' (a) Ê (b) & (c) $ (d) §. In most instances, 
as Guo Moruo pointed out, it is used as a phonetic loanword of huang Wit 
‘a belt’, or huang 3& or heng 8& Gf) ‘a jade pendant’.!3 Both huang and heng 
belong to the jian 5 initial category and the yang R$ final; and their recon- 
structions are indeed very close: huang «*gwang; and heng «*grang. 

Apart from being used as a loanword, huang is also used as a colour term 
in Zhou texts. For example, a common phrase huang gou ®# ‘old people’ 
is found both in Zhou bronze inscriptions and the transmitted texts such as 
the Shijing'*® where the character huang is understood as referring to the 
colour of old people's hair.!3° On the Baigongfu fu BARE, a bronze vessel 
of the King Xiao reign (c. ninth century B.C.), we read: ‘qi jin kong ji, yi xuan 
yi huang HA, KARR’; here xuan and huang are both understood as 
colour terms referring to the metals.!*! 

As mentioned earlier, the characters huang and hei are often confused with 
each other. The reason for such confusion could simply be scribal error, but 
there may also be a more complex etymological reason. 

In the Shuowen, Xu Shen gave an explanation of the form and meaning of 
the character hei: ‘the colour of what fire smoked over; derived from the 
flame-element which rises out of the window. The et-element is an archaic 
form for window.’!*? Xu's definition of hei has been rejected by many modern 
scholars because the graphic form is based on the Small Seal Script, written as 
$19 which does not correspond to the form seen in OBI. 

In OBI, hei is also written with two variations: (a) X (b) $. The main ele- 
ment is almost identical, apart from the addition of a mouth-element on the top 
and sometimes a fire element beneath. Since these characters are sometimes 
used indiscriminately, it is then presumed that they shared the same sound.'* 


35 See Yan Yun $K, 'Shangda: buci zhong de yezhu shiliao RIS APRA EUBE S, 
Kaogu, 1973, no. 5, 299 

136 Jinwenbian: 2207. 

137 Guo also argues that the graph depicts a man weanng an archaic jade pendant; cf Jurwen congkao, 
174-86. 

138 Mingwenxuan: 201, 471; Maoshi: 172, 246 and 302. 

19 See Hao Yixing, Erya yishu, 23-5 

V6 Mingwenxuan: 301. 

M! See Chen Chusheng BÉSUZE, Jinwen changyong cidtan fe 3C FARARE (Xan, 1987), 
1107-8. Other phrases such as Huang di RF ("Yellow lord’) and huang zhong RE (‘Yellow 
tune’) can be found on the late Zhou bronzes. 

12 Shuowen, 211. 

143 This form occurs in several early Zhou bronzes As Chen Zhaorong BRA argued recently, 
the bone graph cannot be linked directly to the later character he: and the characters may have differ- 
ent origins. Chen also discussed the problem of the confusion between huang and hei See Chen 
Zhaorong, ‘Guwenzi zhong de [ Y ] ji cong Í i ]zhuz CH 1 JRI y | SESE", Hanxue 
yanjlu MAR SE , 6.2, 1988, 135-73. 

'^ For example, Heji: 10170, 10181, 10187, 10184 All these inscriptions bear the character het, 
but are written differently. By not recognizing that this is no more than a variation, many scholars here 
musread this character; for example: 

Cuibian: 551: FB is use/jin-black/ox 
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In early Zhou bronze inscriptions, the character is transformed thus:!* 

. The main graphic structure is very similar to the Shang character, 

but the head is given emphasis by small dots which some scholars argue 

represent ink. Their theory is that this was a pictograph of a man whose 

face was tattooed, a practice known in Chinese history as ging mian Wii, 

an ancient punishment of criminals. Therefore, the ink must suggest the 

meaning black.!4 However, the bone graph does not have these ink spots, 

and the character hei is never used as a colour term in Zhou bronze inscrip- 
tions. 

If only its graphic development is taken in account, the bone character 
should be transcribed as jin 3&.!^ The identification of this bone character 
with the modern form han WW ‘drought’, in the context of the examples which 
follow, was proposed by Tang Lan: !^? 


Heji: 10168 
BERI > Fl: ERR 
gengxu/crack/divine/di-god/qi/descend/han-drought 
‘Cracking made on gengxu day (47), divining: The di-god is perhaps sending 
down a drought.’ 


Heji: 10187 
TRP’ oo fA HR 
dingwei/crack/.../Longfang/.../descend/han-drought 
‘Cracking made on dingwei (day 44), ... Longfang... sending down a 
drought.’ 


In the inscriptions the character han seems to be used as a noun. However, 
it can sometimes be read as a verb: 


Heji: 10164 
Hb ALS ARS > HER 
...chou/crack/divine/not/rain/di-god/wei/han-drought/us 
‘Cracking made on ... chou day, divining: There is no rain. the di-god is 
causing us to suffer drought.’ 


Here, Guo Moruo read it as loanword of the character jin tá , meaning ‘red’; see Cuibian kaoshi, 20. 
Tsung-Tung Chang and Serruys read it literally as a pictograph ‘to burn a hunchback on fire’ or 
‘to use (as victim) a hunchback’; see Chang, Der Kult der Shang-Dynastie: ım Spiegel der Orakelin- 
schriften (Wiesbaden, 1970) 249; and Serruys's ‘Language of Shang oracle bone inscriptions’, Toung 
Pao 60, 1—3, 1974, 1050, n. 32. 

145 Jinwenbian: 1662. 

146 See Tang Lan, ‘Shaanxisheng Qishan Dongjiacun xn chu Xi Zhou zhongyao tongqi mingci de 
shiwen he zhush: BR G72 ECL et Re BT PS JR TCR ELE SEEN PRC A TERE ', Wemwu, 1976, 
no 5, 63. 

V? Tn the Shuowen (p 290), it is written as É. and also as r3 , meaning ‘a clay soul’; and its guwen 
form 1s written as i . In Zhou bronze inscriptions, jut 1s sometimes used attributively to modify a jade 
tablet, e.g. jin zhang $I, in which the character jim 1s also understood as Jin ‘a kind of precious 
stone'; see Mingwen xuan: 434 (Song ding SRL), 435 (Song gui SRM), 436 (Song hu ae ). But, 
1t 18 not entirely impossible that the character jin there should be read as a term referring to dark or 
black colour. Many surviving archaic jade zhang-tablets are black. 

48 Tang Lan, Yinxu wenzi ji. BRIA (Beijing, 1981, first pub 1934), 82-6. 
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Heji: 10172 
EM bs Mee Ft HR 
xinmao/crack/Que/divine/di-god/qi/han-drought/us 
‘Cracking made on xinmao (day 28), Que, divining: The di-god is perhaps 
causing us to suffer drought.’ 


Yu Xingwu reads the character here literally as hei-‘black’, ‘darkness’, 
(‘the sun loses its light’).'49 


In OBI, the jin-element is also employed as a phonetic in another bone- 
character jian % which occurs frequently, meaning ‘difficulty’, ‘trouble’, 
or ‘hardship’. For example: 


Heji: 24164 
AS b> EO FL: 4 BRR 
jiazilcrack/Lü/divine/today/no/come/trouble 
‘Cracking made on jiazi (day 1), Lü, divining: There is no coming trouble 
today." 


It is difficult to relate these characters hei and jin in the Zhou phono- 
logical system. Hei belongs to the xiao ® initial and the zhi $ final, recon- 
structed as <*hak or <*hmak; and jin belongs to the jian KK, initial and the 
wen X final, reconstructed as <*kjian; they are unlikely to be related to 
each other. 

Jian 8 <*kran is closer to the reconstruction of jin. However, although 
their initials are close, their finals still differ substantially. Their distinct pho- 
netic reconstructions seem difficult to explain in the present phonological 
framework. If it is accepted that they all derived from the same root and the 
original character can only have one pronunciation, then some phonological 
explanation needs to be found. !5 


You Éi (or Xuan XX) 


The character you can be found in OBI; it is written as:'5' &. The graphic 
structure of this character consists of two elements: $$ and w; the former 
resembles two twisted threads, and the latter was understood by many scholars 
as a mountain-element. Traditionally, it is regarded as a xingshengzi, that is, 
its elements may suggest its meaning and sound. The Shuowen says: 
‘you means hidden; it is derived from the element of $$ inside an element 
representing mountain, $& is also the phonetic sign.'!*?? 


19 Yu Xingwu, Shilin, 229-30 

1% The later phonetic-compounds which bear the jin-element as their phonetic element also clearly 
divide into two different categories, for example: (a) 9, &,9, f and (b) BA, RÈ. In the (a) cate- 
gory, the characters mostly have velar initials and wen XE <*-an or zhen IE «*-in final categories, the 
(b) category have various initials such as ni T8 <*n-, xiao BE <*h- and tou 3 <*th-, and their finals 
are mostly the same, yuan JG <*-an. The evidence here seems to suggest that there was a movement 
from the central vowel -2- to the low vowel -a- 1n that period; and that the palatization caused by the 
-j- and -r- may have been an important factor in such a transition. Tang Lan has once suggested that 
the zhen and yuan categories are interrelated in proto-Chinese; see Yinxu wenzi ji, 79-81, 86. 

I! Jiaguwen bian: 0533. 

12 Shuowen, 84. 
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However, as several scholars have argued, the ancient form of you is prob- 
ably not derived from the mountain-element, but from a simplified form of the 
fire-element which acts as the semantic element. In Shang inscriptions, 
the elements for ‘mountain’ (shan ty) and ‘fire’ (huo K) are often confused 
in their forms. 

If the element representing twisted threads is written in half, as  , then it 
becomes another character, xuan X. There is probably an etymological rela- 
tionship between these two characters, because they relate to each other in 
various ways. 

Semantically, the two characters are indeed related. In the Shuowen, xuan 
is defined almost as a synonym of you: ‘it means hidden and remote; black 
mixed with red is called xuan. It represents something hidden which is then 
covered up by the ru X (“to enter") element.’'* Thus, as you means ‘hidden’, 
xuan also means ‘hidden and remote’; and here xuan is defined as a colour 
word. In modern Chinese, both you and xuan mean black; but, in the strict 
archaic lexical sense, xuan refers to the ‘dark-red’ colour. 

In OBI, apart from its role as a component of you, the twisted threads element 
is also an independent character zi #. Although their pronunciations seem distinct 
in Mandarin Chinese, these two characters you and zi probably shared an early 
phonological relationship. In Old Chinese, you belongs to the ying % intitial and 
the you #4 final; and zi to the jing # intitial and the zhi ZZ final. Their phono- 
logical categories are closely related, and their reconstructed sounds are: you B 
«*jjiagw, zi $% <*tsjag. The character zi is often used as a demonstrative or 
pronoun in both Shang inscriptions and later transmitted texts, meaning ‘this’; 
we often read phrases such as zi yong $ (‘this is used’) in OBI! In some 
texts, it may also be understood as a colour term meaning ‘black’ or 'dark'.!5é 

Several other characters probably also originated from this root word, such 
as you Xi <*jiagw, meaning ‘young’, which employed the twist-element as the - 
phonetic sign;!5 jj $& <*kjag ‘small’; and si && <*hrjag, the original picto- 
graph of silk threads, and you S referring to ‘dark’ or ‘dark-green’ colour. 
These examples suggest that the characters with the ££ -element are usually 
related to each other in some way, both phonetically and semantically. These 
characters are often interchangeable; that is, they are cognates, but sometimes 
they are just loan characters. They probably derive from a common root.'*8 

In OBI, the character is indeed used as the colour term attributively of 
ritual animals; for example: 


Heji: 33606 
Liz 
hui/ you-dark-red/ox 
‘We should sacrifice dark-red oxen.’ 


13 cf. Gulin, 2481-3. 

14 Shuowen, 84 

5 See Hu Houxuan, ‘Shi "ziyong" "zi yu" BR "3k FA”, " SH", BIHP, 8.3, 1940, 467-84. 

136 [t 1 sometimes interchangeable with the character zi 78 ‘black’; cf. Shuowen, 84 

157 In the inscription on the Zhongshanwang Cuo ding PIERR, you ıs written as $. 
this shows that the phonetic value of My and $h are the same; cf. Mingwenxuan: 880. 

155 [n his doctoral thesis, ‘Yin Zhou guwen tongyuan fenhua xianxiang tansuo Er CEN 
ERRIREN ^ (hhn Daxue BRAME, 1991), 180, Wang Yunzh: CE TAS argues that these char- 
acters can be traced back stage by stage to the same Shang root «*7jau. 
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Tunnan: 763 
bh NZI» RME’ ESERE 0 E 
.../eragk/Xiao Yi/mao-cut/hui/you-dark-red/ox/king/receive/assistance/aus- 
picious 
‘Cracking made on... We shall perform the cutting sacrifice and it should 
be dark-red oxen; the king will then receive assistance. Auspicious.’ 


Sometimes, the dark-red ox is used in contrast to animals of the other colour: 


Heji: 14951 
Xi Ber o XT 
huilyou-dark-red/ox/you-again/huang-yellow/ox 
“We should sacrifice dark-red-oxen, plus yellow ones.’ 


Although the character you is usually written with the 'fire-element' in OBI, 
there are some exceptions; for example: 


Tunnan: 4420 
Bie 
hui/you-dark-red/ox 
“We should sacrifice dark-red oxen.’ 


where you is used as a colour term attributively of the colour of an ox, but the 
‘fire-element’ here is omitted, and the ¢¢-element is written closely to the 
character niu, as if it were a hewen character SP. 

There is some evidence to suggest that the characters you HH and xuan X 
may not have been distinguished at this stage in the Shang period. Heji: 33276 
reads: 


ZE? A RRT: SKE 
yisi/divine/hu-beg/harvest/to/Nao/three/xuan/ox 

‘On yisi (day 42), divining: In performing the prayer for a good harvest to 
Nao, three xuan (dark-red) oxen are offered.’ 


In this inscription the character xuan is written with only one twisted 
thread and without the fire-element. Judging by the context, it is likely to be a 
simplified form of you M. 

Therefore, although in modern Chinese lexicography both the characters 
you and xuan are defined without distinction as ‘dark’/‘black’, the colour term 
you is more likely to be a ‘reddish’ colour than a ‘black’ colour in the Shang 
perception. In Shang ritual, animals of the you-dark-red colour are used differ- 
ently from hei-black animals, and are closer to the reddish animals such as xin 
niu or red-yellow oxen. 

Some later references may help us to understand the problem better. 
In Zhou bronze inscriptions, both you and xuan are constantly used as attribu- 
tive adjectives, that is, colour terms: xuan is mostly used to describe metals or 
ores such as xuan-liu 3&8 ,5? xuan-guang sk$k;9 and textiles and clothing 
such as xuan-yi XK and xuan-gun XZ ; 6! whilst you appears frequently and 


15 For example, Mingwenxuan 826. Zhugong Jing zhong FEZ ESE 827. Zhugong Hua zhong 
BS Ba 

19 ibid., 538: Wuwang Guang jian REXE. 

16! For example, see Mingwenauan: 201: Shi Wangfu ding BSTC HR 202: Shi Cai ding BA. 
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attributively modifies the colour of jades such as you-huang WA&K(1&).!9 
In these inscriptions, they are likely to be understood as ‘dark’, ‘red-dark’, 
or even ‘dark-green’. In Zhou bronze inscriptions, many of the colour words 
are often used attributively of objects such as the clothes which are gifts from 
Zhou kings to their ministers. The colours of the gifts such as jades and gar- 
ments, as Chen Hanping argued, probably symbolize the social status of the 
receiver, '© 

In pre-Han literature, it is likely that there is still a difference, however 
subtle, between you and xuan. For example, in the Shijing, we read:'qi ye you 
you REH ' (Maoshi: 228), and ‘he cao bu xuan WERK’ (Maoshi: 234). 
In both examples, you and xuan are used to modify the colour of the plants 
but, according to the early commentaries, you means only ‘black’ or ‘dark- 
green’, whereas xuan, as Zheng Xuan noted, is 'dark-red'.!9^ In the Laozi, 
a phrase xuan pin %&#6 ‘Dark Cow’ can be read.'© Although it is attributed 
with a profound philosophical meaning, the word xuan seems also to be 
related to menstruation. 

Later, the meanings of you and xuan become much more complex, espe- 
cially in literary contexts, where they signify ‘dark’, ‘deep’, ‘remote’, 'hid- 
den’, ‘mysterious’, ‘small’, ‘subtle’, *silent',!6ó and both are used to refer to 
the spiritual world. However, there seems to be a slight distinction between 
them: the latter often signifies the sky or heaven, such as the Xuan gong XE 
(The Dark Palace), Xuan pu XMM (The Dark Garden), and Xuan que XAR 
(The Dark Gate-tower), while you is related to the underworld which is called 
the You du H48 (Dark Capital).'* 


Conclusion: Shang colour categorization 

In the above I have identified and examined the usages of a number 
of colour terms found in Shang oracle bone inscriptions: chi-‘red’, bai- 
‘white’, hei(or-jin-)-'black', huang-‘yellow’, xing-‘red-yellow’, you-(or 
xuan-)-‘dark-red’, possibly zhi-‘brown’, and wu for multi-colour. There 
may be other colour words used in Shang inscriptions which it is not 
yet possible to decipher, but the colour terms found so far show that the 
Shang already had a rich colour vocabulary. To conclude this paper, 
I would like to offer some theoretical discussion of Shang colour catego- 
rization in relation to general studies done by other linguists and anthropol- 
ogists in the field. 

First, it is interesting to note that the graphic forms of some of the colour 
terms contain a semantic element indicating their meaning: the characters chi 


162 tbid., 416° Liu ding OBI; in this attributive phrase the character you Wi is sometimes mter- 
changeable with cong PE ( #8), for example, see also Maogong ding EAM. 

161 Chen Hanping, Ceming zhidu, 286-93. 

'64 See Maoshi zhengyi, juan 15:2 and 15 3 (SSJZS, 495, 501). 

‘6 See Chen Guying BRÉERI , Laozi zhu yi p pingue BFE RM (Beijing, 1984), 85. 

'6 cf, Hanyu da zidian, 280-81, 1094-5. 

167 For example, in the Zhaohun (‘ HA’). ‘Souls, please return’ Stop your descent to that Dark 
Capital’, in the same chapter, we read: ‘Flying fire 1s rising continually; the dark-red face turns 
steaming red ' The youdu WA is known to be the underworld, and the phrase xuanyan KAN ‘dark- 
red face’ refers, as Wang Yı EX8 (c A.D. second century), pointed out, to heaven. See Hong Xingzu 
YEE (c a.D. twelfth century), Chuci buzhu ERATE (Being. 1983), 201, 213-14. 
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and you both have the fire-element;'® and the character for black is etymologi- 
cally associated with ‘drought’ and ‘difficulty’. The reason why these words are 
associated somehow relates to a psychological interaction between natural phe- 
nomena and the human perception of colour. The basic law behind such associ- 
ation may be founded on analogical thinking; for example, red reminds us of the 
connotations of fire and blood, green calls up thoughts of trees and nature. 

Secondly, the characters representing colour terms usually have more than 
one function; apart from being adjectives, they are also verbs, grammatical par- 
ticles, or personal or place names. When used as a colour term, the word func- 
tions as an adjective modifying an object, usually an animal, forming an attribu- 
tive phrase.'9 That the Shang colour terms are associated with ritual animals is 
significant. Linguistic profusion is, as Evans-Pritchard argues, related to the 
direction and strength of a people's interests. In studying the Nuer cattle vocab- 
ulary, he found that the nomenclature of oxen mainly referred to their colour and 
the shape of their horns; for example, the Nuer had ten principle colour terms: 
‘white’ (bor), ‘black’ (car), ‘brown’ (ual), ‘chestnut’ (dol), ‘tawny’ (yan), 
*mouse-grey' (lou), ‘bay’ (thiang), ‘sandy-grey’ (lith), ‘blue and strawberry 
roan’ (yi), and ‘chocolate’ (gwir). When a cow was of a single colour it was 
described by one of these terms, but there were, however, many combinations.!” 
In his study of the Mursi colour terms, David Turton also finds that there are no 
colour terms in Mursi other than cattle-colour terms and the configurations of 
cattle colours serve as a model for colour naming.'”! The Shang people may also 
have used ritual animals as their model for colour naming. 

Furthermore, the identification of colour terms and their graphic forms can- 
not take us very far if we do not understand the colour categorization they stand 
for. As we have learned from linguistic and anthropological studies, even when 
a word is used as a colour term throughout its lexical history, it does not neces- 
sarily exhibit a fixed reference to the colour spectrum; and we should remem- 
ber that its semantic boundary can shift from time to time. It is useful then to 
reconstruct the colour categories underlying the colour terms found in OBI 
which could lead to a better understanding of Chinese colour terminology.!?? 

According to Berlin's and Kay's theory, mentioned above in the intro- 
duction, at the first stage of colour categorization we should have ‘light-warm’ 


168 The Greek word for ‘fire’ (pyr) and the Latin word burrus meaning ‘fiery red’ derived from the 
same ancestral form. This led to Romance forms meaning ‘dark red’ (Provençal bui el meant ‘brownish 
red’) and Old French buire (varant bure), meaning ‘dark brown’. Cf. D. Bolinger and D Sears, 
Aspects of language (New York, 1981), 266. 

‘6 For a further discussion on the attnbutive phrases in Shang inscriptions, see K. Takashima, 
‘Noun phrases in the oracle-bone inscriptions'. Monumenta Serica, 36, 1984/85, esp. 263~7. 

' EE Evans-Pritchard, The Nuer. a description of the modes of livehood and political institu- 
tions of a Nilotic people (Oxford, 1940), esp. 41-8. 

I D Turton, "There's no such beast cattle and colour naming among the Mursi’, Man, 15,1980, 
230-38. 

17? [n the 1940s, Hu Puan AREZ tried to reconstruct the evolutionary history of Chinese colour 
terms His starting-point was that the evolution of the colour vocabulary was associated with the evolu- 
tion of human society; therefore his reconstruction is as follow: bai-'white' came first; ıt 15 a pictograph 
of a man's face, mdicating the recognition of man himself; second is cAi-'red', which is associated with 
‘fire’; 1t probably emerged in the hunting stage; third huang-'yellow" denved from the ‘soil’, indicating 
the development of agriculture; and fourth Aei-'black' came with a settled and civilized society, the form 
of the character representing cooking ‘smoke’. See Hu Puan, ‘Cong wenzixue shang kaojan gudar 
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(white, red and yellow) and ‘dark-cool’ (black, green and blue) categories. 
White emerged from the ‘light-warm’ category at the second stage. At the third 
stage, either ‘dark-cool’ decomposes into black and cool, or ‘warm’ is split into 
red and yellow. The fourth stage must be black, white, red and yellow. At the 
fifth stage green and blue are differentiated from the ‘cool’ category.!? Thus, 
the so-called universal temporal order is as follows: 


I:  light-warm (white/red/yellow) 
dark-dool (black/green/blue) 


Il: warm 
white 
dark-cool 
IIIa: warm » red/yellow 
white 
dark-cool 


IITb: warn 

white 

dark-cool > black/cool 
IV: white 


Basing himself on the Theory of Berlin, Kay and McDaniel, W. Baxter 
argues that there are probably only four basic colour terms (bai Él, huang 3&, 
chi 3R or zhu %, xuan XX) in pre-Zhou Chinese, representing four colour 
categories: white, red, yellow and dark-cool."^ The evidence from Shang 
inscriptions largely supports this hypothesis, but it also shows some parti- 
cularities. 

Apart from the four categories, there probably existed a category wu 4 
*multi-colour' in the early stage. The colour terms bai and wu are seen to be used 
in contrast in the inscriptions of the early period (the Shi-group). In Shang colour 


bianse benneng yu rance jishu PUR LBA RAAR BRR E BER. Xuelin BK, 3, 
1941, 53-67. However, while this kind of view reflects early academic interest in the study of colour 
terms, it has little value for a real understanding of colour terms and colour categorization, for it is too 
simplistic to account for any social or linguistic evolution. 

"3 Berlin and Kay's theory since has been modified; see P. Kay and C. K. McDaniel, ‘The linguis- 
tic significance of meanings of basic color terms’, Language 54, 1978, 610-46 

7^ W, Baxter, ‘A look at the history of Chinese color terminology’, Journal of the Chinese Lan- 
guage Teachers Association, XVM, 2, 1983, 1-25 Here, Baxter lists the character zhu as one of the early 
basic terms. Although the form can be found in OBI, it is never used as a colour term. It 1s, however, 
used as the colour term representing red in Zhou bronze inscriptions, 
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categorization, bai-‘white’ probably covers most of the light tints while wu 
seems to include all ‘coloured’ objects. An alternative interpretation is that bai 
means ‘no-colour’, and that wu refers to various dark-cool colours. A similar 
case can be found in ancient Egyptian colour terminology, where apart from 
the four basic colour terms: black (km), white (hd), red (dsr) and green (wad), 
there is another term sab meaning ‘variegated’ or ‘multi-coloured’, which is 
used only for animal skins and hair. The same situation is also seen in Sumer- 
ian and Akkadian."5 

Therefore, although Berlin, Kay and McDaniel argued that the discrimina- 
tion of ‘white’ (warm) and ‘black’ (cool) must be ‘Stage I’ of the universal 
colour categorization, it is not entirely impossible that the first colour distinc- 
tion may also be between the two categories, ‘coloured’ and ‘non coloured’. 

By using colour chips, many investigators have found considerable differ- 
ences between the way one group of people classifies the colour spectrum by 
comparison to others. For instance, H. Conklin has observed that the classifica- 
tion of colours among the Hununoo of the Philippines is radically different 
from our own.!6 There are four basic colour terms: (a) (ma)lagti? covers Eng- 
lish ‘white’, but also all other light tints; (b) (ma)biru covers ‘black’, but also 
dark tints of other colours; (c) (ma)rara? covers approximately ‘red’, ‘orange’ 
and ‘maroon’; and (d) (ma)latuy? covers the range of ‘yellow’, and light tints 
of ‘green’ and ‘brown’. Furthermore, their classification is based on the wet/dry 
axis, which is different from that of brightness/intensity. 

Based on my study of Shang colour terms, the Shang colour categorization 
can be hypothetically reconstructed as shown in fig. 1. 





The evidence from OBI suggests that there are three or four colour 
terms standing for the ‘red/warm’ category: chi-‘red’, xing-'red-yellow' 
(‘orange’), you-‘dark-red’; and probably zhi-‘brown’ (which is a dark-yellow 
or dark-red-yellow colour) might also be related to this category. Red is the 
most silent of colour experiences to the human eye, and covers a greater 


U5 See J. Baines, ‘Color terminology and color classification: ancient Egyptian color terminology 
and polychromy’, American Anthropologist, 87, 1985, 282-97. 

1% H, Conklin, ‘Hanunoo color categones’, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 11/4, 1955, 
339-44 
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variety of wavelength combinations than other colours. However, there is 
some lexical distinction between the words chi, xing and you in Shang 
inscriptions: they all refer to animals of reddish colour, but chi is only used 
attributively to modify the colour of horses, whilst xing, zhi and you refer 
to oxen. Linguistically speaking, they can hardly be treated as synonyms. 
In fact, the difference between these colour terms is more likely to lie in the 
saturation of the hue. 

Huang-'yellow' also presents some difficulty for our categorization. 
In the Shuowen, Xu Shen says that huang ‘is the colour of earth’;!7’ and in 
Shang rituals, we see that animals of yellow colour were sacrificed to the 
directions or the earthly spirits. Sometimes, huang-‘yellow’ was used in con- 
trast to you-‘dark-red’. In the Shang colour categorization, ‘yellow’ seems 
to be a neutral colour, which may be understood as a ‘warm’, or a ‘cool’ 
colour, largely depending on the luminosity and the sensory processes, rather 
than the hues. 

In reading the colour chart, we have to bear in mind that our translation 
of the colour terms in Shang inscriptions has to be tentative because there 
are uncertainties as to whether modern perceptions of colour which are rep- 
resented by these colour terms are or are not similar to those of the Shang 
people.!78 It is clear that understanding colour categorization is a multidi- 
mensional process: the effect of colour, its hues, brightness and saturation 
all play their part. A colour term sometimes has less to do with the real 
object's colour than its lightness or saturation, and these three attributes are 
often mixed or overlap.!?? 

A final observation should be made on the late stage of development in 
colour categorization with special reference to the linguistic representation of 
*green/ blue’. In late periods, apart from white, red, yellow and black, there is the 
fifth basic colour term ging #f «*tsing, representing the ‘green/blue’ category. 

The form of the character qing is found in Shang inscriptions, written A, 
but it is never used as a colour term.!8 The character ging graphically, as well 
as phonetically, relates to sheng 44 <*sring ‘to grow’. Textual evidence of the 
use of ging as a colour term probably does not appear until the Zhou period. 
On the Qiang pan, cited earlier, we read: ‘ging you gao zu "HB, where 
qing, used together with you, is probably understood as the extended meaning 
of the colour term 'dark-green', referring to the sky or heaven where the 
ancestors lived.'! 


77 Shuowen, 291 

75 Yn his study of the semantic system of Shang language, Zhao Cheng noted that the colour terms 
may cover domains much broader than their modern lexicography, he thinks that in OBI het-‘black’ 
covers darkish grey, bai-‘white’ covers light grey and yellow, huang-'yellow' covers brown and chi- 
‘red’ covers bright yellow or orange. See Zhao Cheng, ‘Jiaguwen ciy: xutong tansuo FAP SC RARER 
HERR’, Lunweny, 101-2 

9 For further discussion, see H. Conklin, ‘Color categorization’, American Anthropologist, 75, 
1973, 931-42. 

180 cf Jisht, 1739, where Li Xiaoding argues that the character appears in one inscription 1n which 
it was probably used as qing-'green', but evidence shows that it should be read as nan R$ ‘south’, 
rather than ging-‘green’. 

'8t Many scholars have read the ging as a loan character for ying FE ‘silent’, and translated the 
phrase as ‘the silent and mysterious ancestors’; for example, see Li Xueqin, ‘Lun “Shi Quang pan” jiqi 
ylyi’ (see n. 167 above). 
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In pre-Han texts, the meaning of the character ging is complex; it proba- 
bly means (a) the colour green, e.g. ging cao HH ‘green grass’; (b) the 
colour blue, e.g. ging tian "EX ‘blue sky’; and (c) sometimes, ging is also 
understood as black or dark.'®* In the Shijing, for example, we read ‘lü zhu 
qing ging Rir EH (Maoshi: 55)'® and ‘qi ye qing qing #38 RH’ (Maoshi: 
233).!*^ In both cases, the character ging is likely to be an adjective referring 
to the colour ‘green’; and in the first example in particular, it is used 
to describe lü zhu or ‘green bamboo’. However, when used in the context 
of the sky, qing is interchangeable with cang 3 <*tshang (‘dark-grey’). 
In the Shijing, the colour term referring to the sky is cang: ‘you you cang tian 
EBAR ' (Maoshi: 65);185 and ‘bi cang zhe tian T3 X ’ (Maoshi: 131).'* 
In Zhuangzi.Xiaoyaoyou XE T- * 383&ift, both ging and cang are used to describe 
the colour of the sky.!5? 

Baxter argues that green and blue were included in the black category in 
pre-Zhou Chinese.55 From the literary material, it is likely that ging was 
indeed interchangeable with other colour terms such as cang, you or xuan dur- 
ing the early stage. Later, when colour categorization was better defined, a dis- 
tinction between you and xuan was made and qing emerged from the dark cat- 
egory, from which also derived the new colour terms lä & ‘green’ and lan W 
‘blue’. 

There is no doubt that the Shang people did know of the existence of the 
colour green/blue. Archaeological evidence has shown that green pigment was 
specially made and used at that time. In the 1960s, Cheng Te-k‘un Wki 
studied a group of fifteen t'u lu pigment containers assigned to the late Shang 
and early Zhou period.'® These containers are made of bronze, pottery, jade 
and marble. Each piece has four or five tubular containers, one at each corner. 
In three out of the fifteen containers, deposits of pigments were found in the 
bottom of the tubes, and these have been identified as white, black, red and 
green powders.!?? Therefore, it is possible that in the Shang period although 
the ging-‘green/blue’ category was not yet linguistically distinguished, it was 
included in the wu-multi-colour or huang-yellow category. Here, the linguistic 
history of ging is a perfect example demonstrating the complex relationship 
between colour terms and colour categorization. 


182 See Shimizi Shigeru ABE, ‘Shuo qug BF’, Wang Li xiansheng jinian went EJIRE, 
AXIR (ed. Xianggang yuwen xuehui AERA SCAM , Hong Kong, 1987), 141-62. 

183 Maoshi zhengyi, juan 3.2: (SSJZS, 321). 

1% ibid. juan 15.3 (SSJZS, 501). 

85 ibid , juan 4.1; (SSJZS, 330). 

1% ibid., juan 6.4; (SSJZS, 373). 

187 Guo Qingfan SSBF (1844-1896), Zhuanzi jishi FET SR PF (Beijing, 1961), 4,14. 

!55 W, Baxter, ‘Chinese colour terminology’, 17-18. 

1? Cheng De-k’un, ‘The T*u-lu colour-container of the Shang-Chou pernod’, BMFEA, 
37, 1965, 239-50, The name ‘T*u-lu’ was taken from an inscription inscribed on one of the con- 
tainers. 

19? The specimen was analysed by the Research Laboratory for Archaeology at the University of 
Oxford. A report was included in Cheng's paper. 
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INDEXING OF FOLK AND ORAL LITERATURE IN THE ISLAM- 
DOMINATED CULTURAL AREA! 


Galland's translation of the Arabian Nights in the eighteenth century 
brought to the wider European readership an awareness of the wealth of 
written folk literature of medieval provenance in the Near and Middle East. 
During the Romantic movement, popular translations or rewritings from 
Arabic, Turkish and Persian medieval folk literatures proliferated (see 
Appendix 1 below, Cbauvin, no. 6; Marzolph, no. 10). 

In the Islamic countries themselves, this literature, both medieval written 
and contemporary oral, was until recently not regarded seriously by the learned 
élite. With the penetration of modern Western attitudes and ideas, however, 
intellectuals and cultural institutions began to take an interest in their own 
folk literature. Written folk literature culled from manuscripts was published 
and the collection of oral folk literature begun, at first by individuals and since 
sometime after World War II also by institutions. Folklore institutions sprang 
up, with archives organized and financed by the state, and publications multi- 
plied (see, for instance, El-Gawhari, 1972 and El-Shamy, 1988 and 1990, with 
reports about Egypt; Radhayrapetian, 1990, ch. iv and Marzolph, 1991, sec- 
tions 3.3—3.6 for Persian; Goldberg and Jason, 1983—84 for Israel: these pub- 
lications describe trends, attitudes, activities, institutions and publishing). The 
quantity of orally circulated literature collected in countries of the Islamic area 
is unfortunately immeasurably smaller than the collections brought together 
in European countries. This is true both in absolute numbers and for the ratio 
of literary items to the size of the population from which they have been 
collected. 

Two basic questions confront the investigator of this field of research: what 
constitutes a valid corpus of materials for study? And can folk literatures, oral 
and written, of countries with a dominant Islamic culture be dealt with using 
the tools appropriate to the folk literature of other cultural areas? 


The corpus 

The first question is thus, of which countries, languages, ethno-religious 
and social groups (and these do not always coincide) does the oral and folk 
literature form a meaningful cultural unit? Indexes of folk literature (written 
and oral) produced so far have shown that the vast territory encompassing 
Christian Europe (whose main languages are Romance, Germanic, Slavic and 
Finno-Ugric), Muslim North Africa, the Near and Middle East and Central 
Asia.(mainly Semitic, Turkic and Iranian languages) and the cultures of the 
(non-tribal) Indian subcontinent (both Muslim and Hindu—mainly Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian languages) form one cultural area as far as folk literature 
is concerned, while all the other elements of their cultures show a great diversity. 
Moreover this uniformity in literature can be traced back through history. The 
same folk literature is found throughout this vast territory in the Middle Ages. 
The same literature is also known from classical Greece (for instance, the epics, 
Aesop’s fables, Apuleius’s stories) and India (the classical epics, Paficatantra, 
Jatakas) and from the ancient Near East (see for instance Avishur, 1981; Jason, 


nus paper per is a revised version of a talk given at the Holy Land Congress for Folklore and 
Culture, Naz azateth, January 1993. The author ıs grateful to the partıcipants of the Congress for 
eir remarks 
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1979a and b, 1981; Jason and Kempinski, 1981). There the story stops as 
further back there are no available records. This uniformity of a single compon- 
ent of culture while all other components differ is a remarkable fact which has 
so far eluded explanation. ` 

Since the Middle Ages the Euro-Afro-Asian cultural area can be divided 
along religious lines into three sub-areas: Christian, Muslim and Buddhist- 
Hindu-Jain. Culture in the Islamic area shows the most striking uniformity. 
Most diversified is the Christian area. Islam seems to have an especially strong 
capacity for levelling the culture of any group that enters its orbit and the 
Turkic peoples offer an interesting example. 

Of all the peoples living in the North African/Near and Middle Eastern/ 
Central-Asian area, only the Turkic-speaking people include a group located 
far outside the Euro-Afro-Asian area, namely, the Yakut (Sakha). As is well 
known, the majority of the Turkic people moved westward from their ancient 
centre of Altay to Central Asia and on to the Near East and Anatolia, while 
the Yakut split off and moved to the sparsely populated north-east of Siberia, 
supposedly some one and a half millennia ago. Their original territory was 
filled by the Mongols and the Yakut were thus cut off from the rest of the 
Turkic group. Today the oral literature of these two groups is completely 
different. The western Turkic group shares the general Islamic oral folk literat- 
ure (as is demonstrated by Eberhard’s and Boratav's index, see Appendix 1, 
no. 13), while the oral literature of the Yakuts (both ‘high’ and ‘folk’ it 
seems)^ belongs to the Mongol and north-east Siberian cultural area (with a 
strong recent addition of Russian oral literature) and is thus mixed (see Ergis, 
1967; Emel’yanov, 1980, 1983, 1990). The two Turkic groups have no elements 
of oral literature in common, and it is therefore not possible to reconstruct 
anything of the original Turkic literature on this basis. 

The attempt to establish the degree of uniformity in folk literature for the 
area under Islamic dominance raises again the vexed question of ‘unity vs 
diversity' in Islam (see, for instance, von Grunebaum, 1955). My working 
hypothesis is that the scale tips in favour of uniformity, and that the measure 
of diversity is much smaller than the range of differences between the three 
religious sub-areas of the Euro-Afro-Asian area. Thus the Islamic area stands 
out as a unit. Further research, especially the analysis of the materials with 
the help of various indexing schemes, will need to be done to show the scale 
and nature of the diversity existing between the various groups which live side 
by side in the Islam-dominated sub-area and how deep that diversity goes. The 
use of the term ‘diversity’ and not ‘variation’ is deliberate here. The latter 
would imply the existence of a stable image, a normative oral literature, around 
which the ‘ variations’ oscillate. Such a model cannot be assumed in the present 
state of research (on the various aspects of this problem see Jason, 1990a). 

To clarify the issue the corpus for an index needs to be culled from a clearly 
defined group (in temporal, spatial, linguistic, ethno-religious and social terms), 
while bearing in mind the large measure of uniformity and interpenetration of 
cultures among the diverse groups in the Islamic area. 


Tools of research 

A preliminary step in the investigation of any body of materials is to put 
them into some sort of order, which was precisely the purpose of the early 
folk-literature indexes (see Aarne, 1910, i-iii). Scores of thousands of recordings 
from oral tradition had accumulated in archives and more and more medieval 


? For this classification see Jason (1992). 
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manuscripts were being published. Researchers found it increasingly difficult 
to locate the materials they needed for their work, for without proper indexing 
the literature of a culture is not accessible to systematic investigation, and it 
was to meet this need that the first indexes were compiled. 

In the course of time, as new approaches were applied and new questions 
asked, it became clear that well-made indexes could also serve many other 
purposes which Aarne could not have envisaged in his day (see his exposition 
of the aims of folk-tale research in Aarne, 1910, Introduction, and 1913; see 
also Anderson, 1931-33; Goldberg, 1984; Krohn, 1931; Liungman, 1941; 
Róhrich, 1977). 

A good index is at the same time a first description of the literary unit 
chosen for analysis, in terms of both content and genre. It is a first and 
necessary step on the way to the analysis of a culture’s repertoire of folk 
literature (oral and written). A good index will show up the composition of 
that repertoire, i.e., what is and what is not there; what is popular and what 
is rare; what is similar in the folk literatures of two or more groups/areas/ 
periods; in what respects do they differ; where do the spatial, temporal and 
social boundaries between different repertoires run? The composition of the 
repertoire of social units of various magnitudes can be described and investi- 
gated with some basic quantification (for instance: age, sex and professional 
groups; a caste in a multi-caste Indian village). Relations between the distribu- 
tion of certain repertoires and the distribution of language, religion, economic 
systems, etc. of the same territory can be examined (for instance, do a nomadic 
and a rural-urban society living in close proximity share the same repertoire?). 
Patterns of distribution in time and space of single themes, narrative and 
logical types, or of whole genres and semantic patterns in relation to various 
socio-cultural units will also be a concern. When data about performers are 
incorporated into the index, single types and the composition of repertoires 
can be related to its bearers (for instance, children’s lore, women’s folk-tales, 
the repertoire of members of a profession) and questions answered as to who 
in a society carries what themes, types and genres. 

When the appropriate data are added to the index, historical changes in 
the repertoire can be traced from period to period. Of special interest to the 
folklorist and the ethnologist will be the interrelations over time between high 
and folk literatures in the same culture and between its written tradition from 
the past and its modern oral tradition. (For various approaches to the history 
of folk literature see Aarne, 1993; Anderson, 1936; Andreev, 1934; Jason, 
1978-80 and 1990b; Strobach, 1981; Wesselski, 1931.) 

Thus good indexes are far more than a purely technical tool for locating 
materials. In what follows I shall look at the systems used to index folk and 
oral literature from the Islamic areas, the present state of research in the field, 
and the problems before it. 


The problems 

Before embarking on the work, the indexer of folk literature has to ask: 
should my corpus of texts be indexed with the help of readily available indexing 
tools, or do I have to prepare my own units and schemes? For materials from 
the Islamic area this question has at various times been answered in both ways. 
A number of such indexes of prose folk narratives were made before generally 
recognized indexing schemes had been devised; or else the investigators, not 
being from the field of folklore scholarship, were ignorant of its tools. For 
such indexers the task was clear: they had simply to invent their own schemes 
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and they felt no need of any further justification (in this category are nos. 1, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12 in Appendix 1 below). 

Once generally recognized indexes for the folk-tale were made and became 
widely known in the humanities, the dilemma had to be faced. The indexer of 
folk-tales now had to justify the decision to use or ignore them. In brief, the 
generally recognized indexes are of the following kinds. 


Motif: motif is a single literary element (character, deed, space and time 
element and their component parts). S. Thompson compiled the basic index 
of motifs (Thompson, Motif-index, 1932-36, 2nd ed. 1955—58 [hereafter 
ThMot].? Thompson's Motif-index includes most kinds of oral (high and folk) 
literature and ancient, medieval and early modern written folk literature which 
has contacts with oral literature. It does not cover minor genres and lyrics, 
and is weak on the genres of sacred legend and epic.* 


The tale type: a tale type encompasses a whole narrative (in prose or verse) 
with a complication and a solution. À. Aarne compiled the basic index of 
types (Aarne, 1910; revised ed. by S. Thompson, 1927 and 1961 [hereafter 
AaTh, following the usage of the journal Fabula and Enzyklopddie des 
Müárchens| Encyclopedia of the folktale, Berlin, 1977—].)? Aarne's index includes 
folk-tales of the genres animal tale and fairy tale, some legends (sacred and 
demonic) and all subgroups of the novella (the wisdom, fool's, swindler 
and animal novella). Of the symbolic genres it includes the narrative genre of 
the numskull tale and the quasi-narrative tall tale and formula tale. Aarne's 
materials are also labelled ‘AaTh genres’ and ‘folk-tale’ (as opposed to 
‘legend ") by folklorists. 


The ethnopoetic genre: an ethnopoetic genre is a group of works of oral folk 
literature which have a similarity of form, and shared contents (pool of 
content). By form is meant rules of composition whereby simpler literary units 
are turned into more complex units. By pool of content is meant a group of 
content units (such as characters, deeds, and features and patterns of time and 
space) and their combinations into literary units (such as episodes). Works of 
a genre employ content units from a common pool. On the problems of and 
various views on ethnopoetic genre see Jason (1986). The system of ethnopoetic 
genres used here is detailed in Jason (1975) and (1977). 


In the next section I shall review the work done to date for materials from 
the Near and Middle Eastern area, grouped according to genres indexed and 
the problems confronting that work. 


The folk-tale 

As early as the end of the nineteenth century a need was felt to put the 
prose narrative folk literature of the Islamic area into some kind of order. 
V. Chauvin's type-index (1892—1922) is the first such attempt (Appendix 1, 
no. 6). He analysed nineteenth-century European translations of Arabic medi- 
eval collections of tales (not all from the oral tradition). Next, M.-J. Bin 
Gorion published two index-like compilations of Jewish literature (Hebrew 
and Aramaic), arranged according to types (Appendix 1, nos. 1 and 7) and 
M. Gaster published a tale-type index for Jewish medieval tales (Appendix 1, 
no. 8). Ben Yehezki'el's compilation of hassidic and similar post-cabbalistic 


3 The abbreviation Mot is also used in the discipline. 
"T Fora per detailed discussion of the various genres, see below, Appendix 2, and Jason 
5, A 
5 Also abbreviated A, Aa, AT, AaTh, and Mot by folklorists. 
© Chauvin's index is incompletely quoted in Aarne’s bibhography of tale types. 
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Jewish folk literature followed later (Appendix 1, no. 12). These works treat 
novellae, legends and other genres (the latter in small number) from Jewish 
ancient, medieval and early modern written folk literature and include in the 
bibliographies also some items from modern oral tradition. The most recent 
addition (1992) to the typing of medieval literature is the index for Arabic 
(and selectively, Persian) humorous short prose of the adab-literature from the 
ninth to the twelfth centuries A.D., with parallels from later medieval Near 
Eastern and European literatures, by U. Marzolph (Appendix 1, no. 10). All 
these indexes work with their own schemes and types; that is, they answer the 
question raised above in the negative: tools for other cultural areas do not fit 
Near and Middle Eastern folk literature. 

It was only after S. Thompson had trained a number of students in his 
scheme that it came into use for Near and Middle Eastern folk literatures. 
D. Noy's (Neuman's) motif index (1954) started the use of ThMot in this field 
(late ancient and early medieval Jewish literature, Hebrew and Aramaic; 
Appendix 1, no. 2). Thus Near and Middle Eastern literature was prepared for 
use in comparative and cultural-historical studies in a more systematic way 
than was formerly the case. The many indexes since compiled successfully 
using Aarne’s and Thompson's schemes for types and motifs demonstrate the 
applicability of these schemes to the Near and Middle Eastern materials (see 
nos. 2, 3, 14, 15, 16, 17, 21, 22, 23, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32 and 33, Appendix 1). 

Nevertheless, not all scholars have accepted tbe idea that the tools 
developed for European folk-tales are also appropriate to folk literature from 
the Near and Middle East, even after the general acceptance of Aarne's scheme. 
C. W. von Sydow, for example, thought that the nature of folk-tales from 
Islamic countries differed so much from that of their European counterpart 
that not only did the individual tale types differ, but so did entire genres (von 
Sydow, 1934). He postulated a whole new genre, the Chimdrenmdrchen as 
being different from European Zaubermárchen ( —fairy tale). Von Sydow pro- 
posed this new genre on the basis of his acquaintance with written collections 
like the Arabian Nights. Recordings from oral traditions made since then have 
proved him wrong, as the indexes show. Confronted with Turkish recordings 
from oral tradition, W. Eberhard thought likewise that Aarne's scheme and 
types did not fit Turkish materials and he devised his own scheme and 
types (Appendix 1, no. 13). However, correspondence tables drawn up by 
W. Anderson and H. Jason/O. Schnitzler between AaTh's numbers and the 
Eberhard and Borotav scheme and types show that the latter can very easily 
be translated into the AaTh scheme. 

Nowak's index for the Arabic oral tradition (Appendix 1, no. 19), with 
Fadel’s supplement (Appendix 1, no. 25), Marzolph’s index for medieval Arabic 
and Persian short humorous prose (Appendix 1, no. 10), and Sakaoflu’s index 
for Turkish demonic legends (Appendix 1, no. 26) also did not follow intercul- 
tural schemes, but preferred their own arrangements. However, insofar as the 
stories indexed in these works stem from oral tradition (and not all of them 
do) they fit smoothly into the AaTh scheme (with the exception of Sakaoglu's 
index which analyses the demonic legend, a category which Aarne did not deal 
with in his scheme). Types found (at least to date) only in the Near and Middle 
Eastern area will enrich rather than disrupt the Aa Th scheme and such special 
schemes are superfluous; they bring no new insights but rather tbey are an 
obstacle to comparative analysis. 

The reason for the validity of the Aa Th scheme lies in the similarity between 
the Near and Middle Eastern and the European folk tales, in that both belong 
to the same cultural tradition and therefore show the same qualities within the 
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framework of an identical system of genres (dealt with in full in Jason 1975, 
1977). 


The legend 

AaTh’s scheme does not include legends. In Aarne’s time legends were 
regarded as a strictly national/cultural phenomenon and it was not therefore 
seen as appropriate to include them in an international index. Some legends 
crept in nevertheless; several demonic legends are scattered through AaTh and 
sacred legends are concentrated in the section on the ‘Religious tale’, AaTh 
nos. 750-859. Many of these are taken from medieval Christian literature: 
others come from the European oral tradition. Among the latter are jokes 
involving the figure of Christ, i.e. ‘carnivalesque legends’. 

Since Aarne devised his scheme, it has been recognized that legends are as 
intercultural as folk-tales. As today the demonic legend is the predominant 
genre in oral circulation in Europe, many attempts have been made to devise 
indexing schemes (see list in Jason, n.d. 1, table 25.1 and registers). However, 
a generally accepted scheme comparable to the AaTh scheme has not emerged 
so far. In general, while much material has been collected in Europe, scholars 
have devoted less attention to the legend than to the folk-tale and the results 
are accordingly meagre. 

In the Near and Middle-East, legends have been little collected (with the 
exception of Westermarck, 1926: demonic legends from Morocco). Collection 
in Israel from the oral tradition of immigrants from Islamic countries has 
yielded a considerable quantity of sacred legends (see for Iraq, Appendix 1, 
no. 29, p. 103: of the collected materials 22.4% are sacred legends and 3.7% 
demonic legends). Four indexes are devoted to legends: Jason groups sacred 
legends according to a scheme specific to Jewish culture (Appendix 1, no. 18); 
Ben Yehezki'el lists hassidic sacred legends (Appendix 1, no. 12). All the other 
indexes for Jewish materials contain a large quantity of sacred legends and a 
few demonic legends. Among the indexes for Islamic materials, Basset has a 
whole section on Arabic sacred legends (Appendix 1, no. 11); Sakaoğlu lists 
a special sub-group of Turkish demonic legends (Appendix 1, no. 26). Because 
little collecting has been done it cannot be taken for granted that the indexes 
reflect the real composition of the oral-literary repertoire existing in the field 
in the Near and Middle East. 


The epic 

Much is known about epics and many texts from the Near East, ancient, 
medieval and modern, have been published. Today a great deal of collecting 
of the oral epic tradition is being done throughout the Islamic area. The epic 
is very much an ethnic genre and no common stock of works for several 
cultures seems to exist on the level of overt content. Exceptions are the 
Caucasian Nart epics (see Appendix 1, no. 20), the Mongol and Tibetan Gesar 
Epic, some Central Asian epics common to several Turkic peoples such as 
Kor-ógli/u (see Karryev, 1968) and some borrowings from South Slavs (both 
Christian and Muslim) by Rumania (Christian) and Albania (Muslim). In all 
these cases direct borrowing took place (although the direction of the bor- 
rowing is not clear in every case). 

Deeper levels of the plot pattern have to be analysed if similarities between 
epics of different ethnic groups are to be looked for. This work has just begun 
(see preliminary work by Astaf'eva, n.d., 1 and 2 and Jason, 1981, 1993 and 
n.d., 2, 3 and 4). Although the epic is a narrative genre and thus very amenable 
to simple content-typing, type indexes for epic repertoires are few. For the 
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Near and Middle East a single index has come to my attention so far, and 
even that is from the Caucusus, i.e. from the geographical and cultural peri- 
phery of the area: an index for the Nart epics of the Iranian-speaking Ossetians 
(Appendix 1, no. 20). 

The reason for the lack of interest in epic indexes lies in the scholarly 
approach to the genre. It is generally studied by literary historians as an 
historical-philological enterprise which is concerned with unique and unrepeat- 
able phenomena. In this framework the epic is seen as a unique work by a 
unique human group and thus by definition the researcher does not look for 
similarities, whereas similarities are the very stuff of which an index is built. 


Lyrics 

Lyrics have proved very difficult to index and nothing has emerged 
approaching a content-type or a workable scheme of types suitable for inter- 
cultural use, either for Christian Europe or for any other culture. Near and 
Middle-Eastern collections of lyric folk songs are few and far from offering a 
reliable review of the repertoire. The only index made to date is Armistead 
and others' index for the Judaeo-Spanish romancero (Appendix 1, no. 24). This 
genre is, however, on the cultural and linguistic periphery of Islamic culture 
in that it is transmitted in Spanish and that the romancero tradition is Spanish, 
not Arabic. 


The minor genres 

A whole group of short works, some in prose, others in verse, are grouped 
together under the label ‘minor genres’. To these belong proverbs, riddles, 
tongue twisters, witty ripostes and toasts, blessings and curses, graffiti, and the 
like (for some definitions of these genres, see, for instance, Dundes and Georges, 
1962; Dundes, 1967). Very few examples have been collected in the Near and 
Middle East, except for proverbs. The remaining genres suffer from scholarly 
neglect and no indexes for them exist. 


Proverbs 

Proverbs appear to be very much a common Euro-Afro-Asian property. 
The proverb is the only minor genre which has been amply documented for 
the Near and Middle-East, and that since antiquity. Large collections exist 
from all historical periods; much has been published and more is still in 
manuscript. No satisfactory and generally accepted classification system exists 
for this genre and therefore we have no reliable data on which to build. Simple 
alphabetical order using either the first word of the proverb or a catchword 
does not help as it is not logical and is tied to a specific language. No 
comparative analyses are possible on such a basis. First attempts at a systemat- 
ization by Permyakov (1968; logico-semantic scheme), Kuusi (1985) and 
Pacsolay (1987) have yet to be developed and applied. 


Evaluation 

Twelve indexes for antique and medieval literature and 20 for recordings 
from the oral tradition of Semitic, Iranian, Turkic and Caucasian peoples have 
been published so far (data from the list of indexes by Jason, n.d., 1, vol. 2, 
table 25.1). A glance at the list of indexes in the Appendix below will show 
that we are at the very beginnings of the task. The quantity of texts which 
have been typed is negligible in relation to the size of the area and the 
population. The low ratio of texts to types shows that the quantities of texts 
indexed in each case are far too small to allow any conclusions to be drawn 
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(the mean for the 17 indexes for which quantities are calculable is 1:3.69; the 
lowest ratio is 1: 1.32, the highest 1:7.94). Comprehensive indexes (not com- 
plete) exist only for Jewish and Arabic medieval literature (Appendix 1, 
nos. 6-12). The folk literature of most ethnic groups has not yet been collected 
at all, not to speak of indexing (see the Human Relations Area Files [HRAF] 
list of languages and cultures in the Near and Middle Eastern in Murdock, 
1972: nos. M-MM, MPI-MPS, MQ1-MQ3, MR, MS1-MS3, MT, MU, MV, 
MW, MX, MZ1-MZ2). 

No description of the oral and/or written folk literature of the region can 
be given at this stage on the basis of the available materials and indexes. Much 
more preliminary work has to be done on both the collection of materials and 
their indexing before the composition of the repertoire of folk literature, its 
distribution in time, space and society and its qualities, in the Near and Middle 
Eastern cultural area can be described. All indexes will need to be made 
according to the same principles, schemes, genres, and content and logical 
types in order to make possible systematic descriptions and comparisons of 
the materials. The literatures of the various geographic, ethno-religious and 
language groups of the Near and Middle East will need to be compared and 
the measure of similarity and possible differences between them investigated 
(see arguments by El-Shamy, 1988: 155). It will then be possible to test whether 
the whole area, including all its groups, can be treated as a single unit; and if 
it can, at what level of abstraction? Next the results must be compared to the 
qualities of the narrative syntax and narrative semantics of the folk literature 
of other sub-areas of the Euro-Afro-Asian cultural area. In this way it will be 
possible to gain systematic insights into the folk literature of the various groups 
and areas. (For concise introductory surveys of the ample Near and Middle 
Eastern folk literatures, see Spies, 1977: Arabic; Marzolph, 1991: Persian; 
Boratav, 1975 and 1989: Turkish; Jason, 1978-80, 1990b and Ben-Amos, 
1992: Jewish.) 

Hepa JASON 


APPENDIX 1 
List of literary indexes of folk literature from the Islamic-dominated cultural area. 


1. Arrangement: The list below is divided into sections according to historical 
periods. Within each section, indexes are listed in chronological order of 
publication (on the assumption that a later author built on the work of his 
predecessors). 

2. Material: indexes for Jewish materials are included as the greater part of 
these materials was composed in the Near East. That is obvious for antiquity, 
but most of the medieval tale collections, too, were composed in the Islamic 
area, from Spain to Iraq; and most of the materials from oral tradition were 
recorded in Israel from immigrants who came from Islamic countries. 

3. The quantities of types and texts are given wherever it was possible to count 
or compute them; or where the compilers of the indexes supplied them. 
Unfortunately, not all the indexes are written clearly enough to make counting 
possible. 

4. I have not seen the following indexes: nos. 14 (part 1), and 32 and 33. 
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Antiquity 
1. Bin Gorion (Berdyczewsk1), Micha-Josef. 1919. Die Sagen der Juden 5 vols. 2nd enlarged 
ed., Frankfurt am Main: Rutten & Loening. 


Genre: legends, novellae; parables Level type (non-Aa Th) 
Language’ Hebrew, Aramaic 


2. Neuman (Noy), Dov. 1954 ‘ Motif-index to Talmudic-Midrashic literature’, Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana (Ann Arbor University Microfilms, 
no. 8792, 1954.) 


Genre: legends, novellae, parables Level: motif (ThMot) 
Language: Hebrew, Aramaic 
[Included in ThMot] 


3. Jason, Heda and Aharon Kempinski. 1981. ‘How old are folktales?’, Fabula, 22: 1-27 


Genre: novellae, legends, fairy tales, Level: ThMot, pp. 23-5 
parables AaTh type, pp. 23 
Languages. Akkadian, Hittite, Egyptian, genre, pp. 26-7 
Hebrew, Aramaic Number of motifs. 127 


Number of types. 26 
Number of genres: 17 
Number of texts: 122 


4. Rollig, Wolfgang. 1987. ‘Literatur (Sumer, Akkad)’, Reallexicon der Assyriologie, vol. 7, 


35-66 
Genres: prose, lyrics, myth Level: genre 
Languages. Sumerian, Akkadian Number of genres. Sumer. — 12 


Akkad. — 23 


5. Schuler, Emar von. 1987. ‘Literatur bei den Hethitern’, Reallexicon der Assyriologie, 
vol. 7, 66—74. 


Genre: prose, lyrics, myth Level: general description 
Language: Hittite 


Medieval literature 
6. Chauvin, Victor. 1892-1922. Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes ou relatifs aux arabes, publiés 
dans l'Europe chrétienne de 1810 à 1885 12 vols. Liège: Vaillant et Carmanne. 


Genres: animal tales, novellae, legends, Level: type (non-AaTh) 
fairy tales, parables Number of types: 1164 
Language: Arabic, Persian, Turkish 


Ta. Bin Gorion (Berdyczewski), M[icha] J[osef] 1916-22. Der Born Judas. Leipzig: Insel 


Number of types: 517 
[Included in nos. 7b and 7c] 


7b. Bin Gorion (Berdyczewsk1), Micha-Josef. 1939-45. Mimegor Yisrael [From the source of 
Israel], (ed.) E. bin Gorion. 6 vols. Tel Aviv: Dvir 2nd ed. in 2 vols : 1952-53; 3rd ed. in 
1 vol.. 1966. 


Number of types. 923. 
[Included 1n no. 7c] 


7c Bin Gorion (Berdichevsky), Micha-Joseph. 1976. Mimekor Yisrael: classical Jewish folktales, 
ed. E. bin Gorion; tr. by I. M. Lask. 4 vols. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press. 


Genre: novellae, legends, parables, written Level: type (non-AaTh) 
genres Number of types: 1082 
Language: Hebrew Number of texts. 2131 


10. 
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Gaster, Moses. 1924 The exempla of the rabbis. London—Leipzig: The Asia Publishing Co. 


Genre: novellae, legends Level: type (non-AaTh) 
Language. Hebrew Number of types. 450 
Number of texts. 3451 


Elisséeff, Nikita. 1949. Thèmes et motifs des Mille et une mats: essai de classification. Beirut 
Institut français de Damas. 


Genre: novellae, fairy tales Level. general scheme 
Language: Arabic 


Marzolph, Ulrich 1992. Arabia ridens Die humoristische Kurzprosa der fruhen adab-Literatur 
im internationalem Traditionsgeflecht. 2 vols. Frankfurt a.M.: Klostermann. 


Genre: novellae, jokes, parables Level: type (non-AaTh) 
Language: Medieval Arabic and Persian Number of types 1247 
Number of texts 11,500 


Middle Ages and modern times 


11. 


12. 


Basset, René, 1924-27. Mille et un contes, récits and légendes arabes. 3 vols. Paris: 
Maisonneuve Frères. 


Genre: novellae, fairy tales, legends Level: type (non-AaTh) 
Language. Arabic Number of types. 825 
Number of texts. 2672 


Ben Yehezki’el (Halpern), Mordekhai (ed.). 1926-29. Sefer ha-ma‘asiyyot [Book of stories]. 
4 vols.'2nd enlarged ed. 1957—59, 6 vols. Tel Aviv: Dvir. 


Genre: legends Level: type (non-AaTh) 
Language. Modern Hebrew Number of types: 357 


Recordings from modern oral tradition 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Eberhard, Wolfram and Pertev N. Boratav. 1953. Typen türkischer Volksmärchen. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner. 

For correspondence tables with AaTh see W. Anderson, ‘Der turkische Marchenschatz’, 
Hessische Blatter für Volkskunde, 44, 1953, 111-32. See also Review by A. Tietze, Oriens 
[Lerden], 7, 1954, 141-52; and H. Jason and O. Schnitzler, ‘The Eberhard-Boratav index of 
Turkish folktales in the light of the new revision of Aarne-Thompson’s Types of the folktale’, 
Folklore Research Center Studies [Jerusalem], 1, 1970, 43—71 


Genre: animal tales, fairy tales, novellae, Level: type (non-AaTh) 
parables, formula tales Number of types. 378 
Language: Turkish Number of texts. 220 


Byazyrov, Aleksandr H. 1958—60 ‘Opyt klassifikatsii narodnykh skazok po sisteme Aarne- 
Andreeva’ [Attempt at classification of folk tales according to the system of Aarne-Andreev], 
Izvestiya Yugo-Osetinskogo nauchnoissledovatel'skogo instituta AN Gruzinskoi SSR, no 9: 
310—46; no. 10: 94—112. 


Genre: animal tales, fairy tales, novellae, Level: type (AaTh) 
parables, formula tales 
Language: Ossetian 


Noy, Dov. 1961. ‘The first thousand folktales in the Israel Folktale Archives’, Fabula, 
4: 99-110, 


Genre: animal tales, fairy tales, novellae, Level type (AaTh) 
formula tales Number of types: 204 
Language: Modern Hebrew Number of texts: 1000 


[Included in no. 16.] 


Jason, Heda. 1965. ‘Types of Jewish-Onental oral tales’, Fabula, 7: 115-224 


Genre: animal tales, fairy tales, novellae, Level: type (AaTh) 
formula tales Number of types: 730 
Language. Modern Hebrew Number of texts. 3700 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


24. 
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Noy, Dov and Otto Schnitzler. 1967. ‘Type-Index of IFA 7000—7599', in: Hodei-hodeX 
wesippuro 1966, (ed.). D Noy, 142-64. Haifa, Ethnological Museum. 

1968. * Type-Index of IFA 7600-7999’; in: Hode&-hode¥ wesippuro 1967, (ed.). E. Cheichel, 
131—52. Haifa: Ethnological Museum. 

1970 ‘Type-Index of IFA 8000-8799’, mr Hodeš-hodeš wesippuro 1968-1969, (ed.) 
E. Cheichel, 243-80. Haifa: Ethnological Museum. 

1971. * Type-Index of IFA 8800-8999’, in: Hode3-hode3 wesippuro 1970, (ed.) D. Noy, 166-89. 
Haifa: Ethnological Museum 

1972. * Type-Index of IFA 9000—9299', in" Hode3-hodes wesippuro 1971, (ed.) D. Noy, 91-125 
Haifa: Ethnological Museum. 

1979. ‘Type-Index of IFA 9300-9499’, m: Hodei-hodes wesippuro 1978, (ed.) D. Noy, 
xxvii-xlvi. Haifa: Ethnological Museum. 


Genre: animal tales, fairy tales, novellae, Level. type (AaTh) 
formula tales Number of types: 678 
Language: Modern Hebrew Number of texts. 2500 


Jason, Heda. 1968. ‘Conflict and resolution in Jewish sacred legends’, Unpubl. Ph.D 
dissertation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (The scheme is pubhshed 1n H. Jason, 
Studies in Jewish ethnopoetry, 63—176. Taipei. Orient Cultural Service, 1975.) 


Genre: sacred legend Level: semantic groups 
Language: Modern Hebrew Number of groups. 34 
Number of texts: 700 


Nowak, Ursula. 1969. ‘Beitrage zur Typologie des arabischen Volksmarchens’, Unpubl. 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Freiburg. 


Genre: animal tales, fairy tales, novellae, Level: type (non-Aa Th) 
formula tales Number of types: 496 
Language: Modern Arabic Number of texts: 900 


Byazyrov, Aleksandr H. 1972. ‘ Ukazatel’ tsiklov 1 syuzhetov osetinskih nartskikh skazanii 
i pesen’ [Index of cycles and plots of Ossetian Nart legends and songs], Izvestija Yugo- 
Osetmskogo nauchnoiwsledovatel'skogo instituta AN Gruzmskoi SSR, no. 17: 43-117. 


Genre: epic Level: type (non-AaTh) 
Language: Ossetian Number of types: 158 


Haboucha, Reginetta. 1973 ‘Classification of Judeo-Spanish folktales’. Ph.D. dissertation, 
John Hopkins University, Baltimore. Published as Types and motifs of the Judeo-Spanish 
folktales, New York and London: Garland, 1992. 


Genre: animal tales, fairy tales, novellae, Level: type (AaTh) 
formula tales Number of types. 468 
Language: Judaeo-Spanish Number of texts. 619 


Jason, Heda. 1975. Types of oral tales in Israel. Part 2. Jerusalem. Israel Ethnographic Society. 


Genre: animal tales, fairy tales, novellae, Level: type (AaTh) 
formula tales Number of types. 487 
Language: Modern Hebrew Number of texts: 2000 


Noy, Dov. 1976. ‘The types of the Jewish oral animal tale’, in: D. Noy, Sippure ba‘ale- 
hayyim be'edot Yisrael, 194—287. Haifa: Ethnological Museum 


Genre: animal tales Level: type (Aa Th) 
Language: Hebrew (medieval and modern) Number of types: 107 
Number of texts: 260 


Armistaed, Samuel G., with S. Margaretten, P. Montero, A. Valenciano and I J. Katz. 
1978. El romancero Judeo-Espanol en el archivo Menéndez Pidal (Catalogo Índice de romances 
y canciones). 3 vols. Madrid: Cátedra Seminario Menéndez Pidal. 


Genre; lyrics Level: type (non-AaTh) 
Language: Judaeo-Spanish Number of types. 298 
Number of texts: 2367 


28. 


30, 


31. 


.32. 


33. 
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Fadel, Ayten. 1978. ‘ Beitráge zur Kenntnis des arabischen Márchens und seiner Sonderart’. 
Unpubl. Ph.D. dissertation, University of Bonn. 


Genre: animal tales, fairy tales, novellae, Level: type (non-AaTh) 
formula tales Number of types. 72 
Language: Modern Arabic Number of texts; 111 


Sakaoğlu, Sam. 1980. Anadolu-Tirk efsanelerinde tas kesilme motifi ve bu efsanelerin tip 
katalogu [The motiv of turning into stone in Anatolian Turkish legends and type index of 
such legends] Ankara: Ankara Unrversitesi Basimevi. Index: pp. 110-40. 


Genre: demonic legends Level: type (non-AaTh) 
Language: Turkish 


Levin, Isidor, Djalil Rabiev and Mirra Yavich. 1981. Kulliet: fol'klori tochik. Svod 
tadzhikskogo fol’klora [Corpus of Tadjik folk literature]. Moscow: Nauka. AaTh index: 
pp. 360-63; ThMot index: pp. 366-89. 


Genre: animal tales, formula tales Level. type (AaTh), motif (ThMot) 
Language: Tadjik Number of types: Aa Th 114 
other 23 


Number of texts. 419 


Marzolph, Ulrich. 1984. Typologie des persischen Volksmarchens. Beirut/Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner. 


Genre; animal tales, fairy tales, novellae, Level type (AaTh) 
formula tales Number of types: 351 
Language: Modern Persian Number of texts; 1294 


Alieva, Alla I. 1986a. ‘Ukazatel’ adygskikh volshebnyh skazok v sootvetstvii s ukazatelem 
Aarne-Thompsona ' [Index of Adyge fairy tales according to the index of Aarne-Thompson], 
in Poetika i stil’ volshebnyh skazok adygskikh narodov, (ed) M. A. Kumanov. Moscow. 
Nauka: 12-47 


Genre fairy tales Level: type (AaTh) 
Language: Adyge 


Alieva, Alla I. 1986b. ‘Ukazatel’ epizodov i motivov volshebnoi skazki v istorichesko- 
geograficheskom epose adygov’ [Index of fairy tale episodes and motifs in the Adyge historic- 
geographic epic], in: Poetika i stil’ volshebnykh skazok adygskikh narodov, (ed.) M. A. 
Kumanov. Moscow: Nauka: 48—55. 

Genre: epic Level: episode, motif 

Language: Adyge 


Jason, Heda. 1988. Folktales of the Jews of Iraq: tale types and genres Or-Yehuda: Babylonian 
Jewry Heritage Centre. 


Genre: animal tales, fairy tales, novellae, Level: type (Aa Th); genre (Jason) 
formula tales Number of types. 468 

Language: Modern Hebrew (Judaeo- Number of genres; 65 groups 
Arabic) Number of texts: 1223 


El-Shamy, Hasan. 1995. Folk traditions of the Arab world. a guide to motif classification. 
2 vols. Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 

Genre: animal tales, fairy tales, novellae, Level: motif (ThMot) 

formula tales 

Language: Modern Arabic (and other NE 

languages?) 


Soroudi, S.S. n d. [Type index for folk tales of Jews from Persia, Afghanistan and Bukhara]. 
In preparation. 

Genre: animal tales, fairy tales, novellae, Level: type (AaTh); genre (Jason) 

formula tales 

Language: Modern Hebrew (Judaco- 

Persian) 
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The ethnopoetic genres 
The ethnopoetic genres discussed in this paper may be divided into two 
categories: realistic and fabulous (after Jason, 1975 and 1977): 


Realistic 

(i) Novella: a tale in prose or (rarely) verse in which man confronts his 
fellow man in wisdom, cleverness, morality, foolishness, cunning and cruelty, 
etc. Most animal tales also fall into this category. 

(ii) Epic. This is a narrative in verse or prose, or a combination of the two 
which, though essentially realistic, may include fabulous elements. It narrates 
a confrontation between two societies—human (nations, tribes, clans) and/or 
fabulous (societies of deities and demons)—which may involve physical prowess 
(armed battle), or a contest at the level of cunning and/or the magical. 

(iii) Lyric (folk song): a non-narrative poem expressing personal emotions; 
in oral presentation a folk song is always sung to the same melody. 


Fabulous 

(i) Myth: a story (usually forming part of a religious ritual) which tells of 
the creation of the.basic entities and orders of nature and society (human, 
divine and demonic). Myth can be performed in prose, verse and as drama. 

(ii) Legend: a narrative in prose or (rarely) verse in which man confronts 
various fabulous words in the existence of which the narrating society believes. 
Legend may be further subdivided into (a) the sacred legend, in which man 
confronts the powers of the official religion; and the sacred power resolves the 
conflict in favour of the existing social order; (b) the demonic legend in which 
man confronts the world of demons which is part of folk belief. In this conflict 
either side may gain the upper hand. 

(iii) Fairy tale (Zaubermárchen): a narrative in prose or (rarely) verse in 
which man confronts a fabulous force in the existence of which the narrating 
society does not believe. This force (the ‘marvellous’) has no connexion with 
either the sacred or the demonic powers in the existence of which the society 
does believe, and reigns in a world of its own. In this marvellous world the 
human protagonist wins a spouse, a kingdom and/or wealth. 

(iv) Symbolic genres. These genres function as parables. The content ele- 
ments fulfil a role which has no relation to their natural or fabulous qualities. 
Instead they symbolize something else (as signifiers of the signified). Of these 
genres, the numskull-tale is narrative, the tall-tale and formula-tale are [quasi]- 
narrative, and proverbs, riddles and jokes are non-narrative. 


Categories of literature (after Jason, 1992) 
Four categories of literature can be distinguished along two axes:- 

oral/written and high/folk, as follows. 

—-Oral high literature (usually myths in pre-literate societies and sometimes 
epics as well). 

—-Oral folk literature (folk-tale folk song, proverbs, etc.). 

—Written high literature (central religious writings, ‘classical’ high 
literature). 

— Written folk literature (pulp fiction, chapbook literature, journalism, etc.). 
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Abbreviations 

AaTh= Aarne 1910, 1927 and 1961. Items are cited by type number, e g. Aath 304 —content type 
(tale type) no. 304 in Aarne’s index. 

EB=Eberhard and Boratav (1953), item no. 13 in Appendix 1 below. Cited by type number, e.g. 
EB 228 =content type (or tale type) no.: 228 in 

FFC, FFCommunications = Folklore Fellows’ Communications series, Helsinki: Finnish Academy 
of Sciences, 1910ff. Conventionally cited by number, not volume. 

HRAF - Human Relations Area Files, PO Box 2015, Yale Station, New Haven, CT USA 06520. 

IFA — Israel Folklore Archives, Haifa Universi pri Haifa. 

ThMot — Thom (1932-36, 1955-58). Cited by item number from the second edition, e.g. 
*T 1722, Bridal chamber in by magic dragon (serpent)'z- motif no T 1722 In 
Thompson’s 1ndex 
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THE EMIGRATION OF ‘UTBA B. ABI WAQQAS FROM 
MECCA TO MEDINA 


This short article deals with the emigration of ‘Utba b. Abi Waqqàs (or 
*Utba b. Malik), a member of the Quraysh subdivision named Banü Zuhra, 
from Mecca to Medina, which occurred several years before the Hijra of the 
Prophet Muhammad and his Companions.’ *Utba's famous brother, Sa‘d b. 


! I briefly discussed this issue in my doctoral thesis, ‘On the Prophet Muhammad's activity 1n 
Medina’, Jerusalem, 1982, 33. However, I wrongly identified “Utba’s court in Quba’ (see below) 
with the court which he may have owned ın the Balat, 1.e., ın the Sáfila of Medina. 
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Abi Waqqàs, belonged to the inner circle of Companions surrounding the 
Prophet Muhammad from early on in his career. ‘Utba, by contrast, fought 
against the Prophet at Uhud and probably died a pagan? 

Several years before the Hijra, part of the Aws attempted to form an 
alliance with the Quraysh of Mecca.? A passage concluding one of the reports 
on the aftermath of this obscure affair concerns us here: 


... then this alliance between the Quraysh and the Aws was severed, but 
for what existed between ‘Utba b. Abi Waqgqàs al-Zuhri and ‘Utba b. 
al-Mundhir b. Uhayha b. al-Julah.4 This specific alliance persisted and 
‘Utba b. Abi Waqqas acquired a court in Qubà in which he often stayed. 
It is the court built in gypsum behind the Ghars Well to the right (... 
thumma nqata'a hadha ’I-hilf bayna Quraysh wa- 'l-Aws illa mā kana bayna 
‘Utba b. Abi Waqqas al-Zuhri wa-bayna ‘Utba b. al-Mundhir b. Uhayha b. 
al-Julah, fa-innahu thabata dhalika ’I-hilf, fa-ttakhadha ‘Utba b. Abi Waqqas 
daran bi-Quba fa-kana yanziluhá wa-yakiinu fihà, wa-hiya 'I-daru llati khalfa 
Bir Ghars ‘ala 'l-yamm "'l-mabniyya bi-I-qassa).? 


2 On *Utbe's role during the Battle of Uhud see e.g. al-Wagidi, Kitab al-magházt, ed. Marsden 
Jones (London, 1966), 1, 243—45, 248. See also Ibn al-Kalbi, Jamharat al-nasab, ed. Nàji Hasan 
(Beirut, 1407/1986), 77: *Utba's son, Nafi‘, and ‘Utba himself, fought at Uhud with the unbelievers, 
then Nafi‘ converted to Islam. According to Tbn Qudama, al-Tabym fi ansab al-Qurashiyyin, ed. 
Muhammad Ná&yif al-Dulaymi (Beirut, 1408/1988), 291, pale ivy Islam u upon the conques 
of Mecca. For the dispute about ‘Utba’s Companion-sta: Fasi, ai-'Igd al-thamin fi ta eri 
al-balad al-amin, ed. Fu'üd Sayyid (Cairo, 1378/1 958.-1388/1969), vi, 12; Ibn Hajar al-'Ásqalàni, 
al-Isába ft tamyiz al-sahüba, ed. Muhammad al-Bijawi (Cairo, 1392/1975). v, 259—60. Ibn 
Qudima. Tab Tabyin, 289, quotes fae al-Zubayr b. Bakkar an unequivocal statement, probably 
originating with family circles, that ‘Utba converted to Islam: aslama ‘Utba wa-máta fi 'l-islám 
wa-awsü ila akhihi Sa‘d, ‘‘Utba embraced Islam, died ın the Islamic era, and appointed his 
brother, Sa'd, as his trustee’, vrz., regarding a child born to “Utba by the slavegirl of of another 
man. In the margin of one of ‘the Tabyin manuscripts, a scribe, having compared hrase with 
the relevant passage in al-Zubayr b. Bakkür's Jamharat nasab Quraysh (see below), implies that 
Ibn Qudama altered a neutral statement made by al-Zubayr, 1e., mata ‘Utba fi 'Lislam, mto 
aslama ‘Utba wa-müta fi 'Lislám. However, ıt seems more likely bar Ibn Qudima uoted a 


statement mado by al- bayr b. Bakkür elsewhere. For another example of a family claim, see 
al-Balüdhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, MS Süleymanie Konpa (Reistl ttap Mustafa Efendi), 
597/598, 828: having quoted the claim that ‘Utba died shortly after the Battle of Uhud as a t 


of of the Prophet’s curse, al-Balidhuri quotes a counterclaim to the effect that ‘Utba converted to 
upon the conquest of Mecca: wa-güla qawm: aslama fi ‘l-fath wa-mata ba'da 'l-fath. 
pes who prefers the former claim, remarks: wa-mawtuhu qabla ’I- fath athbatu. (Indeed, 
hadith immediately following in al-Bal&dhuri suggests that “Utba died prior to the conquest 
= Mecca.) The existence of the counterclaim, presumably going back to a family tradition, is 
nevertheless noteworthy. The same family circles may have been behind the listing of *Utba's 
daughter, Umm Hakim, among the women who emigrated from Mecca to Medina, the Muhàjirdt; 
Ibn, ‘Abd al- Barr, al-Istt‘ab ff ma‘rifat al-ashab, ed. ‘Ali Muhammad al-Bijawi (Cairo n.d.), rv, 1933 
3M. J. Kister, * On strangers and allies in Mecca’, Jerusalem Studies im Arabic and Islam, 13, 
1990, 113—54, at 142-3. Also, J. Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, 1v (Berlin, 1889), 32-3. 

*' could not find any details on him. Perhaps he was the son of al-Mundhir [b. M 

*Uqba] b. Uhayha b. al-Juléh. The latter fought at Badr; see al-Wáqidi, 1, 160 (the remark 
iudi then tom wa-laysa lahu *agib, does not mean, that he never begot a son, but that ‘there 
was no male offs prof remaining to him’; see E. W, Lane, Arabic-English lexicon (London, 
1863-33); 8 e ib, 2101b); Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabagüt al-kubra (Beirut 1380/1960.-1388/1968), m, 473, 

al-Istib, fi nasab al-sahaba min al-angdr, ed. ‘Ali Nuwayhid (Beirut, 1392/1972), 
dia. or an indipect fa m link between Uhayha b. al-Julah and the Prophet, see M. Lecker, ‘A 
note on early jt links between Qurashis and Jewish women’, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic 
and Islam, 10, 1987, 17—39, at 28. 

5 Tbn Habib, Kitab al-munammaq fi akhbar aysh, ed. Khürshid Ahmad Fariq (Beirut, 
1405/1985), 268. On Bir "Glar tee see the geographical dictionaries of Yüqüt (Mu'jam al-buldan, 
Beirut, 1957) and al-Bakr (Mu‘jam mā sta‘ , ed. M a al-Saqqa, Caro, 
1364/1945—1371/1951), s v. Ghars; al-Samhidi, Wafa’ al-wafa bi- Gr ddr al-mustafa, ed. 
Muhammad Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd ene, Cairo, 1374/1955; repr Beirut), m, 978-81 and 
al-Firüzábadi, al-Maghanim al-mutüba fi ma‘alim Taba (Riyad, 1389/1969), 46—7 (where the well 
1s called Ghurs, al-A and Ghars), Kd Ibn Shabba, Ta'rikh al-Madina al-munawwara, ed. 
Fahim Muhammad Shaltüt [Mecca, 1 99/1979], 1, 161-2 (al- , al-Ghars). On the territory 
of the Banü Jahjaba see M. Lecker, ‘On the markets of M (Yathrib) 1n pre-Islamic and 
early Islamic times’, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, 8, 1986, 133—47, at 134-6; M. Lecker, 
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In Ibn Sa‘d’s (b. 230/845) biographical dictionary we find another account 
about the same ‘Utba b. Abi Waqgas. It is totally independent of the former 
one and appears in another context: 


Muhammad b. ‘Umar [=al-Waqidi] reported to us, saying: ‘I was told by 
Abū Bakr b. Ismail b. Muhammad «his father, who said: “When Sa‘d 
and ‘Umayr, the sons of Abii Waqgqàs, emigrated from Mecca to Medina, 
they stayed in a house (manzil) belonging to their brother, ‘Utba b. Abi 
Waqqas, which he had built in the [territory of the] Banü ‘Amr b. ‘Awf, 
and in a palm-orchard belonging to him. ‘Utba shed blood in Mecca. He 
fled and resided among the Banü ‘Amr b. ‘Awf. This was before [the Battle 
of] Bu‘ath” ' (... nazala ft manzil li-akhthima ... kana banāhu fi Bani ‘Amr 
b. ‘Awf wa-ha’itin lahu. Wa-kana ‘Utba asüba daman bi-Makka fa-haraba 
fa-nazala fi Bani ‘Amr b. ‘Awf, wa-dhalika qabla Bu‘Gth).® 


Al-Waqidi (d. 207/823) also quotes the same informant, Abū Bakr b. 
Isma‘il, in his Maghazi.’ It is not surprising that Abū Bakr, who certainly 
lived in Medina, was a direct descendant of Sa‘d b. Abi Waqgas, indeed, his 
great-grandson, as his pedigree shows: Abū Bakr b. Isma‘il b. Muhammad b. 
Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas.® One expects to find the fingerprints of Abū Bakr and 
other scholars belonging to the same family in the huge corpus, or cycle of 
accounts, dedicated to Sa*d b. Abi Waqqàs in early Islamic historiography. 

While acknowledging that ‘Utba owned a house in Medina before the 
Hijra, the report just quoted suggests a completely different reason for his 
emigration from Mecca to Medina. It was not an alliance with a man from 
Medina which brought him there, but the need to flee from Mecca, having 
shed the blood of a fellow Qurashi.’ The latter version, coming from a family 
member, seems suspicious. In any case, the two independent reports quoted 
above, while at variance concerning the precise circumstances, agree that ‘Utba 
emigrated from Mecca to Medina before the beginning of the Islamic era. 

We have yet another version concerning the circumstances of *Utba's arrival 
at Medina. It is reported by al-Zubayr b. Bakkar (d. 256/870) «his father, 
who wrote to him from Baghdad: 


‘Utba b. Abr Waqqas set out [from Mecca] heading to Syria. [When he 
arrived at Medina,] he found the Aws and Khazraj fighting each other at 
Bu'ath. He said: ‘I hate to pass by a war between two parties [literally: 
between a people] without fighting in it', and he fought with the Aws 
against the Khazraj (wa-kataba ilayya abi min Baghdad yaqülu inna ‘Utba 
b. Abi Waqqás kharaja yuridu 'l-Shāma [fa-]sadafa ’l-Aws wa-I-Khazraj 


Muslims, Jews and Pagans: studies on early Islamic Medina, Leiden 1995 (forthcoming), ch. iii. 
There is yet another indication of a link between “Utba and the Bani ‘Amr b. «A ‘Awf, in whose 
midst he settled: ‘Utba’s daughter, Umm Kulthüm, married Sahl b. Hunayf of the ‘Amr b. ‘Awf 
(more precisely, of the Hanas subdivision). She bore him a son, Sa‘ d. If indeed Sahl’s kun 

Abū Sa‘d (there are at least four more versions concerning his kun ; Ibn Sa'd, m, 471; Ibn 
Qudàma, Istibsdr, 320-21), this may suggest that Sahl married her ore the Hijra. 

5 Tbn Sa‘d, m, 139. 

7 ,Ak -Waqidi, index, s.v Abū Bakr b. Isma‘il b. Muhammad. 

* See an entry on hs father, Ism4 ‘1, ın Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Tahdhib al-tahdhib (Hyderabad, 
1325), 1, 329. One of Isma '1l's students was the famous al-Zuhri. 

? See also Mus‘ab b. ‘Abdallah al-Zubayri, Kitab nasab Quraysh, ed. E. Levi-Provengal (Cairo, 
1953), 263: kana asüba dimà'an (read. daman) fi ci sh fa- 'ntagala ud 'I-Madima qabla 'I-hijra, 
fa- "ttakhadha biha manzilan wa-méilan, ‘he shed of a man from ae Quraysh, migrated 
to Medina before the Hijra and acquired i in ita Tei and an orchard’. In Medinan usage, mal 
means cultivated land: fa-inna ahla 'IL-Madmina yusammiina ‘l-ardina seer Abū ‘Ubayd al- 
Qasim b. Sallám, Kitab al-Amwāl, ed. Muhammad Khalil Harrās (Cairo, 1396 1976), a no. 113. 
See also al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, Jamharat nasab Quraysh, MS Bodley, Marsh 84, 93b, 1. 17: kana 
asüba cla Ji Quraysh fa-'ntagala dà 'l-Madina qabla 'I-hijra wa- "ttakhadha bihà. manzilan 
wa-mülan. 
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tagtatilu bi-Bu'ath, fa-qala: akrahu an amurra bi-harb bayna qawm fa-la 
ugatila fiha, fa-qütala ’l-Khazraja maʻa 'l-Aws. Wa-mata ‘Utba fi 'l-islam 
wa-awsa ila Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas).? 


While it seems unlikely that ‘Utba’s settlement in Medina was accidental, 
his fighting with the Aws at Bu‘ath may be historical because it combines well 
with ‘Utba’s reported alliance with a member of the Aws subdivision called 
‘Amr b. ‘Awf and his settlement in Quba’, the village of the ‘Amr b. ‘Awf. 
The dating of ‘Utba’s arrival at Medina before the Battle of Bu‘ath is shared 
both by this account and the one on his flight from Mecca." 


In sum, we have three conflicting accounts about the circumstances of the 
pre-Hijra emigration of ‘Utba b. Abi Waqqas al-Zuhri from Mecca to Medina. 
The alliance version seems to be the most reliable one. The shedding of blood 
version, which suspiciously omits the victim’s name, is less convincing. The 
arrival-by-accident version is the least credible one. 

We know about the Quraysh tribe far more than we do about other Arabian 
tribes. Admittedly, much of what Ibn al-Kalbr, Ibn Sa‘d and the other histor- 
ians tell us about the Qurashis originated with family circles, be they direct 
descendants of the protagonists or other family members. Moreover, the role 
of the family circles in early Islamic historiography is often hidden from us 
due to insufficient details in the isnáds. However, as the case discussed above 
shows, the abundance of source-material about the Quraysh often assures us 
of holding several ‘ playing cards’ rather than one. 

MICHAEL LECKER 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


10 Al-Zubayr b. Bakkür, loc. cit. The passage is quoted ın al-Fasi, al-‘Igd al-thamin, vi, 13 
(where fa fa-qutila bi-Bu'üth should be replaced by agratiu bi-Bu‘ath). 

See also the order of events according to a com; en ing dependent report dealing with the 
Aws att to make an alliance with the Quraysh (cf. a n. 3). A few young = men of the 
‘Abd al-As (an Aws subdivision) came to Mecca, seeking to o lona an alliance with the Quraysh 
against the Khazraj ( yaltamisuna '-hilfa min sh ‘ala qawmihim mina 'I-Khazraj, ! ... against 


their own people, morc specifically, against the js that occasion they allegedly met 
the Prophet.. Then they returned to Medina and the Baite of Bu'ath between the Aws and 


Khazraj Hishim, al-Sira al-nabawiyya, ed. al-Saqqa, al-Abyüri and Shalabi 
(Beirut, Fest n, 69. x 


NOTES ON THE KHOTANESE SANGHATASUTRA 


The Sanghütasütra (Sgh) is one of the most extensively preserved Old 
Khotanese texts, together with the Book of Zambasta (Z) and the 
Suvarnabhasasiitra (Suv)! Unlike Z which is known chiefly from one manu- 
script ‘and only a few fragmentary variants from other manuscripts, the Sgh is 
represented by a large number of fragments belonging to several manuscripts. 
We now have Giotto Canevascini to thank for the publication of virtually all 
the extant manuscript material belonging to the Khotanese Sgh, originally the 
author’s doctoral dissertation prepared under the supervision of R. E. 


e Lyrical poem (see Dresden, 1977b and Emmerick, 1992, 41). Other abbreviations 

used are as follows SD S Emmerick and Vorob'éva-Desjatovskaja (19 3); SGS-Emmerick 

a gs.  Emmerick (1970); Suffixe=Degener (1989); Suv. asked (1983); Z= Emmerick 
a 
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Emmerick and submitted in 1992 at the University of Hamburg.’ It constitutes 
a major contribution to Khotanese research and to Iranian and Buddhist 
studies as well: it is of note, for instance, that Canevascini could demonstrate 
that the oldest manuscript of Sgh already contains textual corruptions revealing 
that it is actually a copy from a still older manuscript (p. xv), and that his 
chronological arrangement of the manuscripts provides definitive evidence that 
the spellings g, $ and s precede, in Old Khotanese, the spellings gg, $$ and ss 
(pp. xv-xvi) as suggested by E. Leumann, Buddhistische Literatur, nordarisch 
und deutsch, I. Teil, Nebenstücke (Leipzig, 1920), 92 (cf. Sgs., xix). 

In what follows I shall review Canevascini's critical edition of the Khotanese 
Sgh. I should add that the annotations and improved readings offered here 
were only possible with the help of the vast and valuable work carried out by 
the editor. The work consists of an introduction (pp. ix-xviii), Khotanese and 
Sanskrit text with English translation, where a refined system of critical signs 
enables the reader to assess the degree of trustworthiness of the readings and 
of correspondence with the Sanskrit version without making the reading heavy 
(pp. 1-116), a commentary (pp. 117—60), concordances of the Khotanese mat- 
erials (pp. 163-73), a description and edition of the individual fragments 
grouped by manuscripts (pp. 174—254), and a Khotanese glossary (pp. 255-87) 
with a Sanskrit-Khotanese index (pp.289—98). There follow a list of the 
‘Sanskrit words emended by the editor’ (pp. 299—300) and a bibliography 
(pp. 301-3). Two fragments identified by P. O. Skjerve after completion of 
the work are appended at the end of the volume with interlinear Sanskrit 
(p. 304).? The work is very accurate, as I have ascertained on every occasion 
that I have used the book. A second volume containing reproductions of all 
the fragments would be desirable. 

Because of the great popularity enjoyed by the Sgh in Khotan, the text 
was copied again and again, so that fragments belonging to as many as 27 
manuscripts, according to Canevascini, have come down to us; and in several 
cases the same passage is preserved by various manuscript fragments so that 
this would have been an opportunity to put the reader in a position to compare 
easily the variants of the different manuscripts. This is admittedly not a simple 
matter. One is confronted with the fact that Khotanese never achieved a written 
norm, so that any text preserved by several manuscripts presents us with a 
mass of variant spellings that are of interest for the historical study of the 
language but of little use for the constitution of a critical text. The case of Sgh 
is no different from that of other Khotanese texts such as, for instance, Lyr 
(see Dresden, 19776), Sudh (nine testimonia for the first pada, eight for the 
beginning and three for the great part of the text), and Suv (see Skjerve, 
1983). It would not have been practical to give all the variant spellings in a 
critical apparatus, and Canevascini has adopted the solution of discussing the 
most important differences of reading in the Commentary (further variant 
spellings may be found in the glossary). On the other hand, all the variant 
spellings are found in the individual fragments separately transcribed in the 
second part of the book, so that it is very time-consuming to locate all 
the variants of any single passage. In the case of Khotanese codices multi, it is 
more convenient for the user if the editor provides both a synoptic text such 
as is usually employed by scholars as a working tool for preparing a critical 


* Giotto Canevascini, The Khotanese Sanghafasütra. a critical edition (Beitrage zur Iranistik, 
14), Wiesbaden, Ludwi |, Reichert veris 1993, xvui, 305 pp In quotations from Sgh, the raised 
tilde (7) and plus sign (*) precede wo: containing aksaras or vowel marks broken out or not 
visible and, respectively, words emended by the editor according to Canevascini’s 

3R. E. Emmerick tells me that since the appearance of Canevascini’s book a few ow Füctlér Sgh 
fragments have been found in Berlin (personal comm ) 
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text and apparatus, and a critical text and apparatus listing only the substantial 
variants. 

In the description of the fragments and in the concordances, it would have 
been of use to refer to the rare facsimiles so far published. Since the appearance 
of Canevascini’s book, all the Sgh fragments in the St. Petersburg collections 
* except for the ‘Petrovski folio’ have been published in facsimile in SD, 7, pls. 
34-48 and 138 and the Crosby folio 30 has been reproduced in Emmerick 
(1993, 64) where the reverse is mistakenly said to be the obverse and vice versa. 
The fragments that had previously appeared in facsimile form are as follows: 


Fragment Facsimile 

D.iii.l Stein 1907, pl. cx; 

E.i.7 (19) Stein 1907, pl. cxi; 

E.i.7 (149) Stein 1907, pl. cxi; 

Reuter 1 Reuter 1913-1918, pls. 8-9. 


It should be noted that the fragment D.x.10c belongs to Sgh, as was 
discovered by Skjerve (1983, see p. 219), and not to Sgs as previously suggested 
by Emmerick (Sgs., xviii-xix) and recorded by Dresden (1977a, 36). 

I have checked the readings of the unpublished fragments in the Francke- 
Kórber collection with the exception of the four fragments FK. 913 Kh. 28, 
FK. 914 Kh. 29, FK 1022 Kha. 138, and (FK) Kh. 0019, and of the St. 
Petersburg fragments. Some improvements deriving from the fresh reading are 
listed below in paragraph order together with other comments. 


§13/14.1. At the beginning of the paragraph “~gyastd ~balysi is to be 
changed to gyasti ^ balysi because FK. 210.25 Do. 37v4 (p. 187) has gyasti, not 
gyast[ä]: the vowel mark for -i on the left part of s- is clear though fragmentar- 
ily preserved. 

§19.1. The passage ~uysnora [ce datu vátd ttarrá] ~hdmdre ‘the beings 
[who] will become [thirsty for the Law]’ is only preserved in MS 9 and corre- 
sponds to FK 210.35 Do. 47v4—5 uysno[ra + + + +] -à [+]+ [hd]mare in 
the transcription.of the text (p. 187). Inspection of the fragment shows that 
the reading is uysnofra+ + + +—J]& aursu [+ ]nàre (au is certain though 
fragmentarily preserved and rsu lacks only a part of the certain vowel diacritic). 
The passage is better restored as follows: uysnofra ce datu vir]à aursu [ya ]nàre 
‘the beings [who] will have a desire [for the Law]'. Cf. Z 22.172 yande pravajo 
viri orsi ‘He will have a desire for pravajya’. 

$29.3. In SIP 53.19 I read mvo rather than hve. The subject is usually 
placed at the beginning of a clause in Khotanese so that one would expect 
Ave’ to have been lost in the preceding gap. Accordingly, I suggest that mvo 
is the final syllable of the locative plural of a noun meaning 'side, flank" 
corresponding to the Sanskrit locative singular parsve: note that the Khotanese 
plural bise corresponds to the Sanskrit singular grham so that a Khotanese 
locative plural (^mvo) might well correspond to a Sanskrit locative singular 
(parsve). 

$31.1. Read SI P 53.14r4 ttü, not ttu. 

$32.2. At the end of the paragraph I read in SIP 53.3rl hambi[su 
pajj[ay]sdfe] (cf. p. 224; the j- is highly probable and -sd- is quite clear), 
which is what we want here to correspond with Skt punya-skandham 
prasavisyati. 

842.3. The substantive dukha ‘woes’ printed in the text is preserved only 
in MS 9, namely in FK 210.34 Do. 46v1, where Canevascini reads du.kha with 
a dot in between (p. 189). Judging from the photograph in my possession, 
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what Canevascini regarded as a punctuation mark is in fact part of an -à. 
Moreover, above du an anusvara is easily readable. We are therefore in the 
presence of an interesting spelling dugkha showing strong Late Khotanese 
influence, which in MS 9 is also ‘clearly visible in kddyane’ (p.186). On 
graphical vowel clusters with a in Late Khotanese see Maggi (1995b, 434—5). 

846.2. The restoration [*mafiam]dàna is risky and the asterisk denoting ` 
uncertainty in the restoration is very appropriate, because the fragment SI P 
53.7v3 has a very clear vdna, not ddna (with uncertain d-) as printed on p. 227. 
Presumably it was a different word. 

8849.1—50.2. In the case of SIP 67.19 Canevascini had no photograph 
available and has relied on a reading made by R. E. Emmerick in St. Petersburg 
years ago. The following should be noted: the restored aksaras in r3 f[gyastà ]nu 
and r4 [nya ]nda actually belong to the lost portion of r2 and r3 respectively; 
v3 yd ha[ is quite certain so that these aksaras could be printed in roman in 
the transcription of the fragment (p. 233) and without asterisk in the text 
(p. 23). 

§88.2. A comparison of the variants MS 10 (Macartney 33r1—2) /tsa/td 
bifünina ttatana anamkhdsta and MS 24 (H 147 NS 107v2) tsátà ce bissunt 
ttagd anamkhistd ‘rich, whose wealth is various (and) countless’ shows that 
Canevascini correctly adopted the reading of MS 24 in his text (p. 39). On 
p. 137 he comments on the variant of MS 10: ‘it is certainly a scribal mistake 
for the correct bisünima ttat(á)na anamkhdstd(na), “with various, countless 
wealth ".' This does not help, however, to decide which of the two readings is 
the better one because a material error is not a sufficient reason to discard a 
variant reading. In my opinion, the ‘scribal mistakes’ under consideration 
point to the fact that the underlying original was similar to the reading of MS 
24. 'The keystone is likely to be the omission of the diacritic for -d in ttatana. 
I would suggest that the mistake on the part of the copyist in reality consisted 
in a misreading—due to the similar shape of the consonants t and n—of an 
original nominative singular *ttatatd ‘wealth’ (cf. the accusative singular 
Z 2.49, 12.42 ttatatu and Z 12.57 ttagatu) which is reflected as ttagd in MS 24 
(which shows ‘strong influence of Late Khot.’, 244). In order to obtain an 
acceptable syntax, the copyist omitted the relative pronoun ce and added the 
instrumental-ablative ending -na to bisuni but omitted adding it to anamkhdstd, 
which must be significant too. The original text most likely had tsatd ce bifuni 
*ttatatd anamkhdstd. 

899 [15]. "The restoration ffiyd pajaste *n[ade *khaysu *samu] *ne $$üru is 
impossible. If nfade khaysu] is restored, then there is no space left for /samu/. 
But also /kháysu] is impossible because the fragmentary remains of a ligature 
containing -a or less probably /-o is clearly visible just at the end of the gap. 
The first aksara after the lacuna appears to be fe, not ne. Skjerve proposes a 
restoration SI P 53.13r5 tfitd [so read] pajaste d[asta haysn ]ate śśäru ‘Then he 
accepted (it and) washed (his) hands well’ (Emmerick, letter of 21 October 
1994) that fits perfectly both the width of the gap and the expected metrical 
pattern of a C verse: UW +Ţu |5 morae + +u vH (the sign | indicates the 
caesura). Verse 99 [15] actually forms two verse-lines (consisting of four verses 
or eight pádas)* together with the beginning of 99 [16]: 


[15] ttitd pajaste d[asta haysn ]àte $sàru 
risayd nüta'std tvamdani vat[c]u tsu[te] 


* For the terminology see Emmerick (1968b, 1 n 2). 
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[rdsayi] hvate se hvafia [cu t? diru] y[à]du 
[16] mataru jsataimd hà pdtaru ysurre jsa® 


8161.5. gyastanu gyastd balysd bendä tteru * over the Lord Buddha, on (his) 
head’. As for tteru, it is unnecessary to postulate ‘that the postposition vdtd 
was overlooked after it' (p. 145). Either it is an accusative used for the locative, 
according to the later view of Canevascini (letter, 26 October 1994), such as 
is found in the -a- and -à- declensions (see SGS, 262—63, 283, 277—8, 287 and 
Sims-Williams, 1990, 282—4), or bendä is used as a preposition governing iteru: 
‘over the head of the Lord Buddha’, cf. Z 2.134 ggaru bendà sumird ‘on 
Mount Sumeru’. Also tteru and ggaru, however, are to be regarded as accusat- 
ives used for the genitive, because the post- and preposition bendd is used only 
with the genitive (Emmerick 1965, 30). 

$214.10. The ^bissd adopted in the text corresponds to a wholly uncertain 
FK 210.27 Do. 39r2 bisSd (p. 243). The second aksara is no doubt tcd whereas 
the traces of the first aksara are almost illegible. I suggest a reading pátcd, a 
late variant spelling for OKh. pdatcu ‘then, next’ that is not unexpected in a 
late manuscript (it is MS 23 of 27 manuscripts according to Canevascini's 
chronological arrangement). Note that patcd occurs three times and vatcd twice 
in Z. The passage should therefore be translated ‘when they heard this Law, 
then they realized the ten bhignis’. The Khotanese text apparently does not 
translates Skt. sarve. 

8253 [38]. ... md *arunai md a[ysu ‘I am a remedy (?)', Skt. bhaisajyo hy 
aham. The asterisk points to an uncertain reading but a glance at the transcrip- 
tion of the fragment on p. 251 shows that only ru is unclear. A clue to the 
solution of the problem presented by the reading arunai is, however, offered 
by the very clearly readable retroflex n that could be the reflex of an older s 
on the basis of the etymological correlation between s, the subscript hook 
(usually transliterated by an apostrophe) and the retroflexion of a dental n (see 
Emmerick and Pulleyblank, 1993, 54-5), which agrees with Canevascini’s 
suggestion that ‘one would expect a NSf aruva’ or arusa’’ (p. 157). Inspection 
of the fragment (FK 210.2 Do. 14r2) reveals that the vowel -u is certain and 
that the remnants of the aksara seemingly ‘added over the line between ru and 
nai which has now faded away’ (p. 157) may well be traces of a vowel mark 
for -i (cf. jif in r4 of the same fragment where the vowel mark equally leans 
over the blank following the aksara). The correct reading is accordingly arvinai 
nom. sg. masc. to aruinaa- ‘ medicative, like a medicament’, an -maa- derivative 
from arusá'- ‘medicament’ so far only attested in Late Khotanese as arvind 
(see Suffixe, 139). As the -inaa- adjectives may also be used with comparative 
force (Sufixe, 137, §21.7.8), I propose the following translation: ‘[I] am 
[Bhaisajyasena by name for] I am like a medicament', cf. Skt. bhaisajyaseno 
nümnaham satvanam bhaisajyo hy aham. 

$253 [46]. *mulysdi yamdo maha vata * May he have compassion on us’, 
Skt. karunyam kuru ($253 [47]. The emended word is read SI P 53. Lirs 
muly(s»di on p. 231 and commented upon as follows in note 4 to $253 (p. 157): 
*muly(s)di is odd: one would expect a clear accusative.’ The manuscript 
actually has the regular accusative singular mulśdi (see SGS, 291). What is odd 
is the rare shape of the ligature lsd not recorded even in the tables of the 
unfortunately unfinished and unpublished work by L. Sander on the palaeo- 


5 After the ire pidi [rdsayi] hvate se, Y expect the cadence /dīru] ^ yudu of the second pada 
to be preceded by five morae: Canevascini's restoration fvi would create a hypermetrical verse. 

In the first pàda, two morae are apparently missin, Possibly the verse should be restored as 
follows: mütaru PS Jsataima hà pütaru ysurre jsa. For . AG... “both .. and .." see the 
commentary on KV 0.35-0.36 m Maggi (1995a, 88-9). 
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graphy of the Khotanese formal script: in this case, the § is not written as 
usual below / but on its right. The rare ligature has certainly been adopted 
because writing the consonants /, $ and d one below another on the last line 
would have caused the aksara to reach the bottom edge of the folio (the 
accurate drawing of the letters lets us exclude the possibility that the copyist 
began by erroneously writing /y and then corrected y to 4). As for the ending 
-i, it is an editor's slip. 

$253 [47]. The restoration /*pa]su nandà md ‘We have obtained a ... 
burden’ is impossible. A more correct reading is found in the transcription of 
the fragment on p. 231: SI P 53.18v1/--—su nandd má. As —su is part of a 
ligature whose first consonant is lost, it cannot belong to the restored [*pà]su. 
Moreover, between —su and nandd md there is place for a further aksara, some 
traces of which are to be seen in the facsimile (SD, 7, pl. 43). I cannot, however, 
offer an alternative restoration. ; 

$253 (2). Read SI P 53.1414 ttü, not ttu (p. 230). 

MAURO MAGGI 


7 nanda is a misprint for nZnda (cf. p. 108). On the facsimile one can read nada. 
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PROFESSOR BOGUMILE WITALIS ANDRZEJEWSKI 
1922-1994 


B. W. Andrzejewski, known to all as * Goosh °, was born in Poznan in 1922. 
His family on his mother’s side came from Eastern Poland and had been 
landowners until the nineteenth century but had lost their land, most probably 
during the Polish insurrections against the Russian tsars. His maternal grand- 
mother was widowed early in her marriage and made her living as a pianist. 
His mother died in 1939 after an illness and he owed much of his early 
upbringing to his grandmother. Goosh remembered her as a wonderful reciter 
of poetry and stories some of which he could still vividly recall years later. His 
father’s family was from Western Poland, an area which had been part of the 
German Empire and in which the German language had been promoted to 
the detriment of the native Polish. This family background he felt had played 
a role in his strong sympathies with the Somali people who had also suffered 
under foreign domination. 

The Second World War broke out while he was in his penultimate year of 
high school and he was in Warsaw during the siege of the city, from which he 
escaped to join the Free Polish Forces abroad and to avoid forced labour. He 
undertook an arduous illegal journey, through Slovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Greece and Turkey to Palestine, a journey lasting some five to six months full 
of hardship: hunger, sleeping outdoors in the freezing cold and arrest. He 
recounted one particular experience which illustrated the rigours he endured. 
With a friend, he had escaped from internment in Hungary and, during a snow 
storm, crossed Lake Balaton, one of Europe’s largest lakes. It was a particu- 
larly cold spell and the lake had, uncharacteristically, frozen over completely 
allowing the two men to cross its entire length on foot. This took 12 hours 
and was done under cover of night against a strong wind, with the help of a 
luminous compass and provisions given to them by some kindly locals before- 
hand. While in Hungary Goosh had begun to learn English from a German 
textbook which promised English in 30 Hours Without a Teacher. Given the 
great love of language learning which stayed with him all his life one may 
assume that this study provided a little respite from the hardships of that time. 

On his arrival in Palestine Goosh began military training. At the same time 
he started to learn Arabic and Hebrew, as well as continuing his English 
learning which now developed apace through his contact with English-speaking 
soldiers. After training he was posted to an infantry unit in Egypt which was 
transported to Tobruk, besieged at the time from all sides. He was wounded 
there and recovered in a hospital in Alexandria. He was then in Gaza for a 
while at an officer training school, but given what he called a ‘lack of talent 
in that direction’ he volunteered for other duties and was posted to a unit 
escorting German prisoners of war from Port Suez to New York. His linguistic 
skills, and particularly the fact that he was now able to speak English well, 
enabled him to act as an interpreter for the Polish forces. The return journey 
from America to Europe on an American troop ship was spent in sick bay 
with jaundice and when the ship arrived in the United Kingdom he was sent 
to a military hospital to recover before being assigned to a Polish artillery unit 
and then to the Royal Air Force. After a further illness, he took on administrat- 
ive duties as a clerk and interpreter. It was at this time that he began to pursue 
his education more systematically by taking a correspondence course from 
Wolsey Hall in Oxford. He also took an entrance examination and the 
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Intermediate examination as an external student of the University of London 
in English, French, Latin and Logic and Scientific Method. 

In October 1944 he was granted leave from military service and began 
studying English language and literature at Oriel College, Oxford, with a 
scholarship from the Newman Association. He had already by this stage 
achieved acclaim as a poet in Polish, something which, along with his academic 
record favoured his application. He graduated in English in 1947, having 
specialized on the linguistic side and having studied, among other things, Old 
Icelandic. 

During his time at Oxford he and Sheila (née Weekes) married. They had 
met in Hucknell near Nottingham during a hospitality weekend for members 
of the allied forces organized by the local amateur dramatic society. After the 
end of the war Goosh decided to stay in the United Kingdom and in 1947-48 
taught English at a camp for Polish boy refugees liberated from German labour 
camps. In his spare time he kept up his linguistic and literary interests while 
looking out for an opportunity to develop them further, whether in postgradu- 
ate study or an academic post. In 1948 this hope was realized and his involve- 
ment with the Somali language began. 

C.R.V. Bell, author of The Somali Language, was at the time Director of 
Education in the Somaliland Protectorate and had initiated a project to develop 
a written script for the Somali language. A linguist was therefore sought to 
work on the structure of the language with Somalis and to develop a script. 
Goosh was appointed, and in October 1948 he joined the School of Oriental 
and African Studies as a postgraduate scholar in the Department of Linguistics 
and Phonetics. He began by studying phonetics and linguistics at an advanced 
level and he also began to study the Somali language from the material that 
was available at the time. One of the works most important to him then, and 
one to which scholars of Somali still refer, was L.E. Armstrong’s The Phonetic 
Structure of Somali. Like Armstrong, Goosh worked with two Somali inform- 
ants in London, Ali Sheikh Maxamed Jirdey and Anthony Mariano. He also 
took a course in Arabic, his fascination with this language and its literature 
having continued since his time in the Middle East. 

After this initial stage in London Goosh and Sheila set out, in January 
1950, for the town of Sheikh which was to be the base for the detailed research 
on the Somali language that now needed to be done. It was there that a most 
fruitful and indeed famous partnership began between Goosh and Muuse Xaaji 
Ismaciil Galaal, the well known Somali poet and scholar. Muuse Galaal was 
then a teacher at the school in Sheikh and was released from his duties to join 
Goosh on the orthography project. They worked on the language under the 
supervision, by correspondence, of Professor J.R. Firth at SOAS. Their efforts 
resulted in a report on the phonology of Somali and a recommended system 
of writing for the language. The system they developed differs little from the 
present-day orthography. Because of Somali resistance to the roman script, 
however, their recommendations were never acted on, and it was not until 
some twenty years later that a script was finally officially adopted. 

On returning to London, Goosh became Lecturer in Cushitic Languages 
at SOAS and continued his collaboration with Muuse Galaal, who had been 
appointed Research Assistant in Somali for three years. Together they worked 
not only on the structure of the Somali language but also on the transcription, 
into their orthography, and translation of folk-tales and poetry, the results of 
which appeared in a number of articles and books. 

Muuse Galaal returned to the Horn of Africa in 1954 and Goosh, while 
continuing to work on Somali, also began investigating Oromo, a Cushitic 
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language related to Somali and widely spoken in Ethiopia, Kenya and in 
pockets of Somalia. He worked on the language for a year and a half in 
London with an informant before spending some months in 1957 in Northern 
Kenya. Although his work on Oromo was not as extensive as that on Somali 
it is of equal importance in Oromo scholarship, and continues to be referred to. 

Like many other African states, Somalia gained its independence in the 
sixties. One of the most pressing matters for the new government then was the 
writing of the Somali language and therefore the need to develop a suitable 
script. In 1966 Goosh was invited by UNESCO to serve with others as a 
consultant to evaluate various proposals which were submitted to the Somali 
Language Commission. As before, there were strong feelings on ail sides as to 
which script should be chosen, Roman, Arabic, or a script invented specifically 
for Somali. Still the government did not make a decision and it was only in 
1972 when the military regime of the time accepted the Roman script, and at 
the same time made Somali the official language of the country, that the 
question was finally resolved. 

As a result, printed books were produced in good numbers, mostly for 
school and educational use. Written forms of literature also quickly developed 
and Goosh translated one of the first novels to be written in the Somali 
language: Aqoondarro waa u nacab jacayl (‘Ignorance is the enemy of love’), 
by Faarax Maxamed Jaamac ‘Cawl’ (Zed Books, 1982). Goosh’s translation 
of the novel is a fine example of the combination of two skills which he 
possessed to a high degree: careful, meticulous scholarship and a wonderfully 
acute translator’s sensibility. 

Much detailed groundwork was undertaken for the translation. All the 
places named in the novel were carefully located on maps and all the cultural 
references were analysed to ensure an accurate rendition of all the nuances 
and details of the original. Such painstaking thoroughness was representative 
of his scholarship as a whole. When applied to the grammar of Somali it 
resulted in formidable pieces of work which demand great perseverance from 
the reader. Goosh had a rather idiosyncratic way of presenting data, as may 
be seen in his The Declensions of Somali Nouns (London, 1964) or ‘ Inflectional 
characteristics of the so-called ‘weak verbs’ in Somali’ (African Language 
Studies, 9, 1968), but once this is mastered all the details fall into place. 

Goosh's skills as a translator, on the other hand, were undoubtedly nour- 
ished by his gifts as a poet of standing in Polish, and although he never 
composed poetry in English, or indeed in Somali, his many translations of 
Somali poems into English are a pleasure to read. Goosh often acknowledged 
that he was helped in this work by his wife, Sheila, and it is fitting that one 
of his last publications was An Anthology of Somali Poetry translated by them 
both (Bloomington, Indiana, 1993). 

Aside from his work at SOAS Goosh had a longstanding relationship with 
the Somali Section of the BBC World Service for which he acted as a language 
supervisor as well as giving talks and taking part in cultural discussion pro- 
grammes. This, together with all his other work on Somali matters, made him 
a well known figure to Somalis all over the world who came to know him as 
* Macallin Guush’, ‘Teacher Goosh’. I was forcefully reminded of this when 
passing through a market area in Djibouti a few years ago. I had paused to 
speak to a cassette stallholder when the owner of the neighbouring stall joined 
us to ask if I knew ‘ Macallin Guush’. When I said that I did, both men asked 
after him warmly and were full of praise for the man who had devoted so 
much of his life to the study of their language and culture. 

Promotion to the post of Professor of Cushitic Languages and Literatures 
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came in 1980, and in 1982 Goosh took early retirement following the budget 
cuts of that time. As he himself admitted, he felt that he wanted to be free of 
teaching and administration responsibilities to devote himself entirely to 
research in the Somali field, especially literature. 

This, indeed, he did, but, two years after retirement he was diagnosed as 
having myasthenia gravis. Although this must have been a grave shock to him 
and Sheila, with the help of drugs, the illness proved not too great an impedi- 
ment to his continuing the work which he loved. But further illness, in the 
form of myeloma was diagnosed in 1991. Despite these serious health problems, 
Goosh never lost interest in his subject. Over the last few years of his life one 
of the major projects he undertook was the cataloguing of his research materials 
and archives which are a rich mine of information for present and future 
generations of Somalists. The originals are now deposited at Indiana University 
Library and copies of everything are to be deposited in the SOAS library. This 
archive is particularly important given that so much has been destroyed in 
Somalia itself, and there are items in his collection which are not to be found 
anywhere else in the world. It is to his credit, and characteristic of him, that 
he produced a detailed catalogue of the material in the archive enabling it to 
be readily used. He also continued his work on Somali poetics and on the 
Arabic writings of Somalis. 

This great legacy of scholarship apart, so many who knew Goosh personally 
will have been influenced by him not only through his work but as a personal 
friend. He was always willing to help anyone who approached him on anything 
related to his field and he read and responded honestly to anything sent for 
comment. In conversation he was full of interesting anecdotes which he often 
used to illustrate a particular point, and he could call on a host of proverbs 
in many different languages for the same purpose. 

A side of Guush which was not accessible to many who knew him through 
his Somali work was his poetry in Polish. At his memorial service, Jerzy 
Peterkiewicz, Emeritus Professor of Polish at the School of Slavonic and East 
European Studies, described Goosh as ‘ the Maestro of Semantics’. He recalled 
Goosh’s speaking of the ‘Semantic Styx’ with which he was fascinated and 
which he tried to cross in his poetry. His creative exploration of words and 
meanings through poetic imagery at times bore comparison, Professor 
Peterkiewicz said, with the mystical imagery of poets like Ibn al-Arabi, the 
great Sufi mystic of Andalusia. 

The vivid, creative imagination of the poet and the rigorous, painstaking 
approach of the scholar came together in Goosh, but were never muddled. His 
mind and personality were such that he was able to penetrate to the heart of 
the language and, because of that, his work will not only be referred to in the 
future, but will continue to inspire scholars of the languages and literatures of 
the Horn of Africa, those working on Cushitic languages in particular. 

MARTIN ORWIN 
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BEATRICE TEISSIER: Sealing and seals 
on texts from Kültepe karum Level 
2. (Uitgaven Nederlands Hist.- 
Archaeologisch Instituut te Istanbul, 
70.) 278 pp. Istanbul: Nederlands 
Historesch- -Archaeologisch Insti- 
tuut te Istanbul, 1994. 


The Old Assynan archives excavated at 
Kültepe in Cappadocia are not just a wit- 
ness to the commercial relations between 
Mesopotamia and Anatola in the Middle 
Bronze Age. Because of a general shortage of 
evidence from the Near East before the 
of Hammurabi, they are also by far the most 
important source of evidence in western Asia 
for life in the period c. 1930-1830 s.c. Since 
the karum, or merchant colony, was discovered 
at Kultepe in 1925 Old Assyrian studies have 
increasingly become a separate specialist field 
in which outsiders are reliant on the conclusions 
of the experts. 

In this book, Beatrice Teissier has undertaken 
a catalogue of the glyptic from the older level 
of the karum. The core of the work is a table 
(pp 105-209) in which the seals are arranged 
in accordance with the art styles. The columns 
of the table list, in order. the owner or user of 

; the inscription; the document type; 
ive to which the tablet probably 


belonged (e.g. the creditor’s); other parties to 
the coni - who sealed the document; the 
date; and references to the texts and the seals 


(which are often published separately). The 
table is easy to use but it would have been 
helpful to have repeated the column headings 
on Sach h page. The columns are indexed on 


ici is followed by line drawings of the 677 
seal designs which are impressed on the 300 or 
so tablet-envelopes which are currently avail- 
able sun study. Most of the cone are 
reprodu om the ori publications, an: 
are therefore by bui queis but some of 
them are new. The drawings are given at a 
small size, enabling one to see many to ether 
on a single page, but there is no loss of 
Generally the book looks good and reads a 
but it could have done with more proof-reading. 

Teissier sets herself the following aims 
(pp. 1-2). to obtain information on social and 
commerctal life from the glyptic, to investigate 
sealng as part of social analysis; to facilitate 
archival research; and to assess the chrono- 
logical and other significance of the imported 
seals The conclusions are given on pp. 77-81 

The persons at Kültepe were either Assyrians 
or Anatolians. The only used cylinder 
seals; the Anatolians used stamp seals and 
seal substitutes such as garment fringes. The 
relationship between individual ns and 
individual seals was not simple. seem to 
have been in personal, not official, oe 
and owners could buy or otherwise obtain old 
or foreign seals. They would not then often 
have the new owner’s name cut into the seal, 
though there was a tendency to acquire seals 


' seals 


whose previous owner had had the same 
first name. 

The sealings on a tablet were an integral part 
of its legal force and sometimes convey informa- 
tion which is not given in the text: for example 
in one tablet where several persons made 
different promises, only one person sealed, thus 
assuming the most pU pledge (p. 79). 
The text and the sealings are both evidence of 
a legal procedure and reflect it directly: the 
seals are not connected to the procedure only 
indirectly through the text. 

Teissier says that the archival study is the 
least developed of her results (p. 80): this is 
unfair, as nothing is more crucial to such a 
study than the formal tabulation and cross- 
indexing of information which she has 
depot 

On glyptic style, she notes the lack of a clear 
origin the various groups. An Ur III 
iconography obviously underpins the Old 

seals, and there are even impressions 

of original Ur III seals from Kultepe Here one 
Ed note the relatively large number of 
actual seals of that time found at the site (p. 61 
n. 49: n.b. the first reference should be T. 
1986). Teissier describes them as 'few 
significant’, but no other site north of Mari 
has produced so many. The absence of Ur III 
seals from Syri that these seals were 
transmitted ugh Assur itself, where Ur III 
tablets and sealings have been found; but 
whether this transmission took place in the Ur 
III period itself, or later, 1s at present unclear. 
The three main styles i in karum Raul Old Assyrian, 
Syro-Cappadocian and Anatolian) are "ai 
mature and developed; but lacking evidence 
either from Kültepe or from anywhere else for 
the first half of the twentieth century, we 
cannot now trace their origin. Certainly they 
show no obvious relationship to the latest third 
millennrum material from Syria, which is 
overwhelmingly Akkadian in iration. 

An important advance stems from the work 
of Al-Gailani Werr and Blocher on early Old 
Babylonian seals. Teissier shows (p.81) that 
there are much better parallels with seals dated 
to Shamshi-Adad I and the early kings of 
Sippar than there are with the glyptic of the 
time of Hammurabi. This supports a short gap 
between Levels 2 and 1b in the karum and 
makes a case for the end of Level 2 at about 
1830 B.C. In the case of the Syrian seals, the 
argument is the other way round. in the absence 
of data from Syria at this time, they must be 
dated from the om emden of Kultepe. 

E The ‘šakkannakku pen of seals is pens 
y two criteria 59): seal- ptions wi 
the titles Gi NEA or NU.BANDA: and a 

cular art style derived from Ur III forms. 
ulers using these titles did not always have 
engraved in the art style, and indeed ıt 
seems likely that all the seals made in the style, 
ea! found at Mari, Assur or Kultepe, were 
originally made at Mari. The ‘Sakkannakku’ 
period there lies between two better attested 
epochs, in the middle of the Old Babylonian 
period and in the Early Dynastic period 
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Durand has reconstructed a long sequence of geneous anthroponymy of the Amarna 
*fakkannakku' rulers which would cover some correspondence. 


300 years, and some of the seal designe i in our 
art style are with rulers in the middle 
of the sequence. Since the gap between the two 
main phases at Mari is beleved to span some 
500 years (on the basis of the standard 
Mesopotamian chronology), it is possible to 
place this sequence relatively earlier or later, 
and Teissier asks whether Kültepe can contrib- 
ute to the debate She has impressions both in 
the 'Sakkannakku' art style, and in a style 
closer to other Kültepe forms, but bearing one 
of the titles (no. 579). She considers that this 
due: in style is evidence for the idea that 

‘Sakkannakku’ period continued after the 
ee when the distinctive art style was made. 
She says (p. 60) that this supports tae reservi 
tions exp by Beyer and Anbar about 
Durand’s proposed chronology, under which 
ae art style would have been made in the 

first century. This does not seem to me 
to to fo ow, because Durand's sequence goes on 
after the time of the rulers who had seals in 
this style, and also because we cannot prove 
that the rulers of Mari who lived at the time 
of karum 2 did not use the title ‘8 
whatever solution is adopted for the placement 
of Durand's sequence The question 18 com Pa 
ated and involves many other factors, su 
the basis of Durand's reconstruction of his 
texts and the external evidence for the rulers of 
Man. But given that antique seals of other 
styles were used at Kültepe, it seems unfortu- 
nately that karum 2 can tell us nothing except 
that the art style and the titles did not originate 
later than that time. This 18 pin certain 
from the fact that the ‘Mari pen which 
must be later than the ‘Sakkannakku’ "period, 
began i in the late nineteenth century. 

t is unusual for glyptic to be presented with 
information, and the 
lessons are not o ent welome. For the 
archaeolopi book contains many cau- 

E uon the interpretation of evid- 
aS quality and foreign relations of the 
art Work. do not relate in a a ofthe way to the 
social consequence and origin of the seal owner, 
or to the transaction in w he is involved. 
Those who like to rest a long ladder of inference 
on a slender foundation should beware. For 
the Assyriologists, there is a warning not to see 
the text as the only mportant source of 
1nformation, but as one of a range of witnesses 
to life 1n the past A publication which does 
not fully treat the glyptic on a tablet is not a 

complete or adequate publication. 

e study of glyptic needs to move on from 
the analysis of art style and to become fully 
integrated into the stud ot the the It is by 
means of contributions t the great 
advances will be made 


so much con 


D. M. MATTHEWS 


RICHARD S. Hess: Amarna personal 
names. 
Oriental Research, Dissertation 
Series, no. 9.) xii, 292 pp. Winona 
Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1993. $37.50. 


The book under review is the first monograph 
which is entirely devoted to the highly hetero- 


(American Schools of. 


The preface  (p.ix-x) abbreviations 
(p. xi-xu) Find introduction (pp. 1—6), are fol- 
lowed by a catalogue of 217 names (pp. 7-184) 
which ıs the core of the book. The 
‘Grammatical analysis’ (pp. 185-99) is divided 
into West Semitic (pp. 185-94), Akkadian 
(PP. 195-6), Egyptian (p. 197), its (p 199). 

. 198), Hurrian (p. 199), and Kassıte ( 

cre are glossaries of West i 


pp. 200-13), Akkadian p. 213-16), E 
pp. 216-22), Sanskrit (pp. 222-7), 

p. 227-30), Anatohan Pon. Egi oe 
pare! (pp. 232-3); Divine names (=theo- 


phorous elements; pp. 233-42), toh aoe ipe 
names contained within Perso 

(p. 242), and Logograms (p. 243). The book 
ends with cross-references to other published 
spellings (pp. 244-8: a useful innovation), and 


sources cited (= Bibliography, pp. 249-92). The 
lack of a general index ( or compara- 
tive material) is regrettable. 

Ri g geographical distribution, at least 


44 individuals listed in this monograph lived in 
Palestine and Transjordan, 146 in other parts 
e the ancient er East (arranged below in a 


ota geogra order, with various degrees 
usib pir] 12 (24, 153, 155b, 194, 196, 
19), , 199, 208-210, 212, 214) in unknown 
locales (an additional four [9, 100, 125, 150] 
are recorded only in literary sources and one is 
broken: [13]: Amurru (15 [8, viz. 1, 38, 41, 42, 
49, 83, 133, 198 as as 6 bearing Egyptian 
names, viz. 70, 112, 121, 131, 149 and perhaps 
"Us « E or Indo-Àr. >, who might not have 

genous to this border polity] +1): 1, 
y 4l, 42, 49, 61, 70, 83, 112, 121, 131, 133, 
149, 170 « Eg.-atyp. >, 198 and perhaps 191). 


Haz (near Amurru; 2, viz. 10a, 113). 

Byblos/Amurru: 2 (200, 204) 

Simurra. 2 (57, 146)+3 Egyptians stationed 
there (18, 80, 126) 

Byblos. 9 (51, 68, 86, 90, 134, 137a, 140, 
176, 190) 

Connected D Byblos. 3+1 (3, 4b, 52, and 


xis. 1 (117) 
Arqa: 1 (12) 

Beirut: 1 (23) 

Sidon: 1 is 


N Biga‘?. 1 11) 

Amqi: 1 (60) 

Kamid al-Lóz: 2 (4a, 28) 
Tubulti 1 (19) 

Hašabu: 1 Sty 
Canaan: 1 (182) 

‘Poss. Canaan’: 1 (21—Kassite PN?) 
Damascus: 1 (54) 

Qade’ (Syria) 1 (91) 

Qatna: 1 (17) 

Tunip: 1 OL 
Barga: 1 (215) 

Nuhašše: 1+1 (164a and perhaps 65) 

Ugarit: 2 (2, 122) 

Syria: 4+2 (62, 78, 186, 189, and perhaps 


3 > 
N Syria: 2 (15, 216) 
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Egyptians Royalty: 5 (75=119, 108, 110, 120, 
168); functionaries: 13, viz, 20 (Syria), 26 
blos), 27 (connected with Byblos), 81, 88 

wide sphere of activity), 107, 127, 132, 136, 
39, 158, 165-166; messengers: it (67-69, 

89, 96, 111, 123, 160, 195, 206, 207) 

Mitanni: 16 (30—32, 34, 35, 92, 97, 98, 114, 
129, 130, 135, 163, 171, 172, 174). 

Anatolia: 5+1 (106, 157, 187, 188, 211 and 
perhaps 169). 

Arzawa: 2 (94, 167) 

T sis (46, 48, 63, 101, 213, 217 and 


156) 
Assyria: 5 (36, 37) 
Babylonis. 9 (58, 74, 93, 95, 99, 102, 144, 


The arrangement and analysis of the mat- 
eral are exemplary. The following remarks 
concern minor points of grammar and 
onomastics: 


Ep I 17:7 has "aie to do with Mtr (in 


PLA 25f. .15. RA every occurrence of A-ki-ia is 
necessarily Hurrian; ‘ky does not derive from 
Hurrian ag, but is apparently Semitic (also 
extant ın later Semitic onomastica such as 
Safaitic and Hatran, cf G. L. Harding, IC, 
ue F Vattioni, Le iscriziom di Hatra, 

P 1981: 315, 2). 
. v the 


Pp. vs :42 is not necessarily the same name as 
Ba-ah/"-la-um-mi from Emar. 

Pp.67:63 (alternatively E-be-) 13 hardly 
Akkadian (non-Sem?). 

Pp. 76f.:72. fa-ta-ni (GN) looks like a fore- 
runner of a Phoenician form. 

Pp. 79:77. Cf. Sivan (1984, 27) and my OLA 
(28, 37, n. 7, despite Hess). 

Pp. 101.101. Presumably non Ser; 

Pp. 114, 123:117, 128. Aral 

Pp. 134: 141. If the etymology is correct, would 
it not be advisable to transhterate Ru-uf;o 
(as ın Bogazkóy)? 

Pp. 138:145. 'Asar ıs (my) rock’. 

Pp. E 181. Poss. to WSem. W/Y-D-Y 

thank, praise ’ (cf. OLA, 28, 30f., 109). 

Pp. 171:186. Is it the same name as OB < 
Am. Zu-sa-mi-ma (cf. Zadok in M.E. Cohen 
et al (eds.), The tablet and the scroll Near 
Eastern Studies m honor of William W. Hallo. 
(Bethesda, 1993, 322b) s v d; 

*dV, ie. ‘that of’ (t: Emar Zu-DN on the 
one hand and Bibl. Aram. dy on the other) 
followed by the oblique case of the hypothet- 
ical Can.-Àm. word for ‘sky’ (Ug. m(y)m)? 

P. 187: Be-el-Sa-am-ma and la-su-ia are not 
assured examples of -/^/. The latter is hardly 
a verbal form (pace p. 188). A-na-ti if it is 
a DN used as a PN, then it is not a 
straightforward gatal formation as -t would 
be the feminine marker. 

JGu-la-ti, (cf. 205) 1s with fem -at as in Ma- 
an-ha-ti (GN), therefore it may derive from 
G-L-L rather than G-'-L (at instead of -t 
occurs mainly after a consonantal cluster, cf. 
-aX-ra-tY with -a-Kr-tV on 235, cf. Sivan, 
1984, 105f) 

P. 189. There is not a single example of 
anaptyxis; most forms are with hrig compag- 
inis Ba-a-lu-ü-ma and Ba-lum-me-e are not 
single word names as they contain extensions 


predicative element 
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(for the former cf. Ra-ah-ma-nu-ma, 1e. 
gati 4- n 4- Vma). 

A-zi-ri and I-/t-ra-pf-’ from Amurru and Byblos 
Ae ss are without d > 0. 

This shift did not take place in Ugarit, Amurru 
and was not complete in the neighbouring 
city of Byblos, Also the name of Ra-ah-ma- 
nu-ma (achive! n Transjordan and Nuhašše) 
is without @ 

P. 191f. For Reremia cf. WO, 14, 1983, 236. 

P. 234 ‘Ammu is not related to ham, but 
denotes ‘paternal uncle; people’; A-ma-ia-Se 
looks non-Sem (Kass. ın view of its last 
syllable?), ‘dn has nothing to do with Sum. 
Anu Ašar may be extant in Bibl. 'fry '! (cf. 
*$r'l, "Xfr'lh; the masoretic sibilant is perhaps 
influenced that of Yér’l) as well as 
epigraphic Heb. 'irh ht is dubious; 
N. Avigad, Hebrew bullae from the time of 
Jeremiah, Jerusalem, 1986, 84ff.: 126£) The 
biblical tribal name *3r may originally be a 
eher dy Stal irauna Ol etha 
‘brother’ Gd). Si- (presumably epithet 
> theophorous elem.) is not the same form 
as Amorite -sa-du-ug 


RAN ZADOK 


J. M. Bremer, TH. P. J. VAN DEN 
Hout and R. Purses (ed.): Hidden 
futures: death and immortality in 
ancient Egypt, Anatolia, the clas- 
sical, biblical’ and Arabic-Islamic 
world, 253 pp. Amsterdam: Amster- 
dam University Press, 1994. £24.50, 
$37, Guilders 49.50. 


This volume 1s a collection of papers first 
read in a symposrum held at the University of 
Amsterdam. It comprises 11 essays, assembled 
in four sections The first, ‘general’, contains 
four articles dealing with the concept of death 
and after-life in ancient Egypt, Anatolia, Israel 
and Greece. The second section, ‘literary’, 
focuses on the literary expressions of this theme 
in ancient Greek, Roman, Arabic and Hebrew 
Andalusian poetry. The third, ‘ philosophical’, 
centres on Greek philoso hy and Islamic 
eschatology, and the fo ‘archaeology’, 
contains one paper dealing with Iron Age 
cinerary urns from ratum. The volume also 
contains a general index of names and themes 
discussed 


Naturally, a single essay cannot encompass 
all the aspects and expressions of this theme in 
a given culture. However, most of the contrib- 
utors overcome the predicament by presenting 
a well-structured account of the available 
material, 1nstructive footnotes with references 
to additional sources and scientific works, and 
bibliographical lists Thus, the reader can 
complement and expand his knowledge con- 
siderably. 

Most instructive is the first section that gives 
an overview of the concept of death in the 
ancient Mediterranean cultures. The first article 
in the volume, by H. Milce, a with SR 

Egyptian concepts o are probably 
eel ented in the ancient world since 
those Egyptians who could afford it had a copy 
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of the ‘Book of the Dead’ 1n ther grave. It 
illustrated in chronological order the path of 
the deceased from his eral to the 
netherworld, and his ‘life’ there. The author 
outlines what the book describes and analyses 
the different rituals and activities involving the 
dead. The Egyptians called this book the 
* (Book of) Going into the Day’. They believed 
that at night the sun god Re travelled shining 
his ight through the netherworld, and that the 
dead followed him in this journey in bright 
daylight, rising again with him daily e 
reviewer would like to add that the Babylonians 
and the cn re shared the same image of 
the sun, and located the gate of the netherworld 
in the West as well. For them the sun god was 
the judge of the dead. They, however, conceived 
the netherworld as dark and gloomy, and did 
not believe in resurrection. 

In the second article Th. P. J. van den Hout 
discusses the Hittites' beliefs concerning death 
and after life. The written sources are very 
scarce and limited to the royal family. He 
centres, therefore, his discussion on a text 
describing royal funerary ritual that went on 
for two weeks of symbolic activities. In addition 
the writer discusses occasional references to 
death in various texts, as well as the termino- 
logy, metaphors and euphemisms for death, 
soul and spint. The material is complemented 
by rich archaeological evidence and analogies 
to the classical world. 

Ancient Israel is treated by N van Uchelen 
in the third article. The writer rightly comments 
on the difficulties inherent im the biblical 
sources: the books underwent several redactions 
which adapted them to theological speculations 
current at the period of revision, and none of 
them focuses on death as a theme. 
Consequently, the scholar is forced to use 
incidental references of different periods scat- 
tered through the books However, the writer 
fails to take advantage of the fact that the 
biblical books are not completely harmonized, 
and that when combined with archaeological 
data and parallel Mesopotamian and West 
Semitic sources, they give a fairly good picture 
of the practices and beliefs prevalent in ancient 
Israel. Therefore, it is regrettable that the 
author has hardly used the ample sources. His 
assertion that there were no Mesopotamian 
influences on ancient Israel 1s simply incorrect. 
Although the myths and epics of the Israelites 
did not survive independently, traces of 
Mesopotamian traditions can be found in the 
Bible. A relevant parallel 1s the tradition about 
the creation of man from clay mixed with flesh 
and divine blood (see: W. G Lambert and 
A. R. Millard, Atra-Hasis the Babylonian story 
of the Flood, 1969, lines 208-30) The notion 

at blood 1s life can be found in Lev. 17.11, 
and compare Genesis 9.3, Furthermore, the 
* return to clay' is a common Akkadian meta- 
phor for death. We find a striking parallel to 
Genesis 6*3 in an Akkadian text according to 
which the life span of mankind is 120 years. 
This source from Emar is based on an early 
second millennium text from Nippur (see now: 
J. Klein, ‘The bane of humanity’, ASJ, 12, 
1990, 57-70). 

Other kinds of influence are beyond the 
scope of this review. Even if one limits oneself 
to the biblical sources, the material seems richer 
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than that presented in the article. Van Uchelen 
could also have exploited the prohibitions and 
denunciations of necromancy. One of many 
examples, Isaiah 8:19-22 implies that by the 
eighth century necromancy was still prevalent 
in Judea, and verse 22 may even be a description 
of the netherworld. The discussion of burial 
and mourning practices and their significance 
is also incomplete. Mesopotamian and Uganitic 
eleanor for most of these practices may 

e traceable in Israelite religion and elucidate 
their meaning References by different prophets 
combined with archaeological evidence could 
date them and the beliefs they signify. For a 
summary of practices associated with the dead, 
see M. S. Smith, The early history of God (1990, 
126-32). Unfortunately, van Uchelen does not 
support his assertions with enough references 
to the numerous sources, and therefore the 
overall picture 1s somewhat inadequate To the 
bibliography should be added: K. Spronk, 
Beatific afterhfe in ancient Israel and the Near 
East (AOAT, 219, 1986), and T. J. Lewis, Cults 
of the dead in ancient Israel and Ugarit (HSM, 
39, 1989) 

In the last article, J. N. Bremmer deals with 
early and classical Greece. This well-structured 
and clear representation conveys both the 
prevalent concepts and their development 
through the centuries. 


DINA KATZ 


ISABELLA SJÖSTRÖM: Tripolitania in 
transition: late Roman to early 
Islamic settlement. (World Archaeo- 
logy Series.) x, 340 pp. Aldershot 
and Brookfield, USA: Avebury, 
1993. £45. 


Tripolitania in transition sets out to explain 
the evolution of settlement in the Libyan 
western coastal province of Tripolitania 
between the Roman period and Islamic times. 
The term ‘Early Islamic’ in the title 15 some- 
what optimistic in delimiting the range of dates: 
the whole of the pre-modern Islamic period is 
covered. The matenal used is mainly archacolo- 
gical, with some support from historical texts. 

e TW source is the archive of the 

pref Valleys Survey, T rs 
survey o Roman remains on the desert 
edge conducted. by the Roman archaeologists 
Barker and Jones from 1979 onwards. Sjóstróm 
herself was not able to do field-work. 

Like any modern archaeological study, 


Sjóstróm's begins with an mtroduction to the 
environment of Tripolitania—the geography 
and resources of the land. In the second chapter 


the history of the region in the Roman and 
medieval periods is treated. The section on 
Roman history 1s professional and up-to-date, 
88 far as the reviewer can Judge, the section on 
Islamic history less so. The author appears not 
to be able to read Arabic, and does not 
standardize her transliteration of Arabic— 
though she does recognize that, 1n the case of 
archaeological site names, 1t is normal to follow 
the potentially inaccurate practice of the site's 
excavator. The character of Libyan tribal 
society is then treated, and in the final two 
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chapters, the types of archaeological site and 
the distribution of settlement are discussed. 
There 1s a catalo, of sites dere to 188 
pages In effect the work 1s a catalogue of 

oman and Islamic sites in Tripolitania, with 
a commentary. The book is evidently a pub- 
lished thesis or dissertation, altho we are 
not told of what level, or where defended. The 
reviewer understands 1t to have been a M. Phil. 
thesis in Islamic archaeology from the 
University of Newcastle. 

The subject is an interesting but not easy 
one The parallel region where the most wo. 
has been done on the process of transition 
between Antiquity and Islam is Jordan, fol- 
lowed closely by Syria and Iraq. In Jordan 
there is an exceptionally clear ceramic nce, 
which makes it possible to see in a detailed 
way the continued use of old buildings, as well 
as the proportion of abandonment and new 
construction—thus one can gain an idea of 
economuc activity Of course Jordan was an 
area usedany favoured by the Umayyads, 
and this favoured economic development stops 
after the ‘Abbasid revolution in 132/750, leav- 
ing the runs of the Umayyad and post- 
Umayyad period on the ace. In Iraq the 
view is rather more long term, in the sense that 
the first distinctive ceramic ‘horizon’ after the 
conquest belongs to the ‘Abbasid period, and 
more particularly to the third/ninth century. 
Nevertheless Adams, in Land behind Baghdad 
cee 1965) and Heartland of cities 
Chicago, 1981), has succeeded in giving an 
excellent global picture of post-conquest devel- 
opment, altho certain aspects of his ceramic 
sequence—and therefore the absolute dating of 
the evolution described—have been criticized. 
Even in Spain, more attention 1s now being 
given to aspects of the continuity of the 

isigothic period. How does the evidence for 
Libya compare with what is known elsewhere? 

Cre that the notion of transition implies 
ch between two known systems, the first 
problem is the nature of Roman settlement. 
The study turns on the evidence of Roman 
settlement m the zone denominated the pre- 
desert, 1n fortified and unfortified farms. 
have survived in sometimes excellent condition. 
Some are said to be Islamic, because their 
architectural features do not correspond with 
Roman styles. It is obvious that such a well- 
preserved system of wadi cultivation 1s in some 
sense exceptional in its region—desert settle- 
ment networks usually depend for their survival 
on input from some external resource outside 
the desert. Its success may have depended on a 
high level of security provided by the Roman 


army, a condition t may in fact have 
obtained only relatively briefly, or else on a 
particular combination of tribal power. The 


question of whether the Roman system was 
ever itself an economic success, is not really 

in this book, The attempt to see how 
long these sites were occupied on the basis of 
their ceramic evidence raises a possibility that 
some were occupied for a number of centuries. 
But ın general very httle pottery ıs reported, 
normally a sign of short occupation. In the end 
the question remams open as to whether the 
establishment of Roman farms in the pre-desert 
was a short-term initiative, or a fundamental 
element of the economy that was abandoned 
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because of the different character of the 
Islamic period. 

While settlement of the Roman od in 
Libya has been well studied—work of a quality 
which permits questions to be asked about its 
conclusions—the same cannot be said of the 
Islamic period. The Islamic elements in the 
catalogue are identified from references in 
historical sources—whether or not remains 
have been identified on the ground—a few 
at ile and the Sec of the Hu 
Valleys Survey archaeologists, Roman special- 
ists all, on what might be Islamic. Pottery, 
probably the only widespread source of inde- 
pendent dating evidence available m such a 

ion, 18 not used at all It would have been 

i t to do so, for the transition period 
pottery is virtually unknown throughout North 
Africa. Even the extensive excavations at 
Carthage have not provided a solution Apart 
from the new monumental construction inttrat- 
ives of the Muslims, mainly in Tunisia, we 
really have no idea what happened in terms of 
the evolution of the settlement pattern up to 
the fourth/tenth century, or even later. 

That we are not much better informed 
after reading Sjóstróm's work, and that the 
promise of the title is not really fulfilled, 1s not 
surprising. There are other compensations; the 
work has a handy compendium of the results 
of the work on Roman settlement in 
Tripolitania, which might take longer to 
assemble from elsewhere. Equally, the work 
contains a first attempt to define the character 
of Islamic settlement in Libya. This latter, if 
provisional, 1s at least a move m the right 

on. 


ALASTAIR NORTHEDGE 


A. D. Læ: Information and frontiers: 
Roman foreign relations in late 
antiquity. xxii, 213 pp. Cambridge, 
etc.: Cambridge University Press, 
1993. £30. 


In A.D. 359, the Roman soldier and historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus accompanied his com- 
mander Ursicinus in a hurried journey to reach 
the eastern frontier. The latter had been 
summoned at short notice to his new command 
because of an impending major invasion by the 
Sassanians under a vengeful Shapur II whose 
armies bad two decades earher been badly 
mauled at three unsuccessful sieges at Nisibis 
and later at a bloody but indecisive battle at 
Singara (344). This new invasion had greater 

of success than previous ones because 
Shapur had in his retinue a certain Antoninus, 
a Roman turncoat who escaped across the 
frontier in the face of bad debts, taking with 
him vital information on the disposition of the 
Roman troops along the frontier. En route, 
Ammianus's party captured a soldier hiding in 
a remote place who turned out to have been a 
Gaul, born in Paris, who had deserted to the 
Persians and who was employed by the Persians 
to spy on the Romans. He gorged the 
information the Romans requi but was 
unable to save his life. The party then received 
an * up-date' on the disposition of the Sassanian 
army from an envoy to the Persian, court, 
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hidden in the scabbard of the messenger and 
wnitten in coded language, viz. g allusions 
to to pewon and place-names in earlier Persian 

tern wars of the Greeks and Romans, 
in the hope that any Persian soldiers who 
captured the message might not have a good 
enough classical education to its strategic 
implication even if they could understand 
the Latın. 

Thus in the short space of two chapters of 
the Res Gestae of Ammianus (xvm, 5—6), we 
have almost all the ingredients of modern 
espionage—a traitor (who betrayed his country 
because of personal financial problems), a spy, 
and coded signal traffic between the embassies 
of the two dominant powers of Late 
Antiquity—mussing i perhaps only a sex scandal 
or two with or without security implications 
Our sources, both pagan and Christian, classical 
and oriental, provide a wealth of material on 
information exchange between Rome and her 

ighbours, especially with Sassanian Persia, 

it is extraordinary that there has been no 
full-scale study of this fascinating and topical 
subject in English until now. Lee’s book sets 
out to examine the entire process of cross- 
frontier information gathering and its utiliza- 
tion by the Roman government in its strategic 
planning. The author has diligently culled from 
a wide range of sources the relevant information 
and used it with great skill to tackle a number 
of obvious issues such as the organization of 
information gathering, the personnel involved, 
the nature of the information gathered and the 
extent to which ıt influenced diplomatic over- 
tures and military planning. Though the main 
focus of the study 1s on the eastern frontier, 
B Pod frontier is not ignored and Many 
elpful comparisons, especi on the fre- 
quency of interchange and ts relation to 
opulation density along the frontier, are drawn 
om this cross-examination. Lee's basic theory 
that the information gathering was dependent 
on normal human social mterchange 
the two frontiers and was not organized is a 
sound one and so, too, is his argument that 
he Romans often knew wien best to launch 
cir invasions against the Persians, especially 
when the latter was occupied by wars on her 
Central Asian frontier or embroiled in 
internal conflict. 

The book is based on a Cambridge Ph.D. 
thesis and is still or like one, which 
means that the evidence is often carefully 
selected and the arguments tightly structured 
to support specific viewpoints, which will make 
the book difficult for use by readers who are 
not familiar with the diplomatic history of the 
Late Empire. The gestation penod between 
thesis and book was perhaps too short to do 
the subject full justice Sadiy, ın this day of 

esearch Selectivity, undue pressure is put on 
ee 1n our universities to commit prema- 
turely to print. The lack of a detailed chrono- 
logical framework deprives the reader of a 
sense of the fluidity of the historical events and 
the intricacies of personal motrvation It also 
means that major changes in admunistration 
which would undoubtedly have had great 
impact on the whole process of mformation 
gathering, such as the of the power-centre 
of the Roman the Empire to the East with a 
more clearly articulated bureaucracy and a 
corresponding move by the Persians with 
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to Iraq, and the new ecclesiastical divisions in 
the frontier regions brought about by the 
Council of cedon, are not given adequate 
treatment. That much information of strategic 
ss phe could be gleaned from merchants 
tinerant holy men and pilgrims by both 
powers there 1s no doubt, but this is far from 
saying that such cross-frontier travellers were 
ready informants or were always on the look- 
out for information, or that the potential value 
of their knowledge of what lay beyond the 
frontier was always recognized and passed on 
to the right decision-making bodies. For an 
avowedly interdisciplinary thesis, the author’s 
knowledge of the social structure of the 
Northern ‘Barbarians’, the administrative 
structure of the Sassanian Empire and the 
mplex history of the Christian Church astride 
omano-Persian frontier 1s skin-deep. He 
m clearly made little or no effort to work 
closely with experts in these areas who are 
mainly to be found these days m the USA, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and Israel. 

A number of points raised m the book, 
mainly on Romano-Persian relations call for 
further discussion: 

Nisibis (pp 95ff.). Lee is quite correct in his 
acknowledgement of Nisibis as a major centre 
of contact between Rome and Persia, even after 
the surrender of the city by Jovian ın 363. 
Modern ave ban remains a strategic frontier 
town and a haven for smugglers operating 


between Syria and Turkey. The border is 
heavily tolled, which shows that ıt remains 
porous. The decision of the Romans to confine 


commercial contact through Nisibis was based 
probably on the knowledge that ıt was virtually 
impossible to control movement on a fertile 
Jain with few observation points. In any case 
owledge of the strong efences of Nisibis, 
which resisted all attacks by Persians and later 
the Byzantines, might even deter would-be 
invaders. Once the west-bound travellers had 
entered Roman territory through Nisibis, their 
normal route would take them past the main 
cities like Tella, Edessa and Zeugma, all 
relatively well defended, and by-passing the 
more sensitive desert lanes which, as the near 
success of the surprise raid by the Persians on 
Batna in Mesopotamia in 354 (Ammianus, xiv, 
3) has shown, was far from watertight. 
The School of Nisibis and the See of Nisibis 
(pp 58-59 and 117-18). One of the statutes of 
famous Nestorian theological School of 
Nisibis provides, as Lee rightly points out, a 
clear indication of the Sori of the frontier, 
as ıt prohibits students taking on paid vaca- 
tional Jobs as cross-frontier guides or merchants 
or ha o as pilgrims Offenders were threatened 
penalties. Lee rightly concludes that 
Meg penalties (and concessions) indicate that it 
was impossible to control border-crossing. 
However, ıt ıs worth pointing out that the 
regulations existed because of the need for a 
Chrstin institution. located in the sensitive 
marches to deflect inevitable charges by Persians 
of espionage. The events surrounding the 
martyrdom of the Catholicos Babowai in 484, 
charged with treachery, and the role played by 
his rival Barsauma, the bishop of Nisibis, who 
was later accused of being a paid agent of the 
King of Kings, are clearly relevant here and 
deserve to be mentioned in connection with the 
complex role of the Church in the frontier 
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regions. Babowai was elected Catholicos of the 
Persian Church in Iraq (which then had not 
yet fully embraced Nestoriamam) under the 
tolerant Hormizd I 1n 457, but as a convert 
from Zoroastrianism he was not favoured by 
Peroz (459-84) and when persecution broke 
out he wrote to the Roman emperor Zeno 
requesting intercession. The letter, hidden in 
the cane of a monk, was intercepted at Nisibis 
which indicates that the Church probably 
exercised more effective border-control than 
the Persian marzban, whose vigilance the 
Catholicos had every hope of evading. The 
disclosure of the letter led to the arrest of 
Babowa: and his eventual execution when he 
refused to re-apostasize to Zoroastnanism. 
Barsauma, the bishop of Nisibis who hankered 
after the Catholicate, was generally alleged to 
have brought the exposure to the notice of 
Peroz and gained a reputation as a major 
informer for the King of Kings. As a high- 
ranking official he kept a close eye on cross- 
border movements, especially those of the 
Arabs, and he was sufficiently trusted by the 
Persian authorities to conduct missions to the 
Byzantine capital. Although our sources do not 
explicitly accuse him of undertaking intelligence 
poc for the Sháhanshah, it would have 

extremely likely that he would have 
transmitted some information of importance to 
his master Peroz to bolster his claims of loyalty 
vis à vis the treachery of Babowai. The cross- 
frontier travels of another famous graduate of 
the School of Nisibis, the Catholicos Mar Aba, 
cannot simply be noted as yet another instance 
of the ease with which clerics could cross 
frontiers in pursuit of higher theological or 
medical training (cf. Lee, 58-9). The Persian 
authorities knew their loyalty could be trusted 
and, in the case of Mar Aba, he was unlikely 
to have gained much sympathy for the cause 
of Nestorian Christians from an orthodox 
Justinian whose wife Theodora was a known 
Monophysite sympathizer The entire Babowai 
episode which is so germane to the subject of 
Lee's book and illustrates so well the complex 
and conflicting loyalties of the frontier Christian 
communities inexplicably receives no coverage 
in the relevant section. 

The movement of rabbis between the Roman 
and Persian Empires were frequent and well- 
attested—Babylonia bemg a major centre of 
exilic Judaism (cf. Lee 60—61). Their travels 
attest to cross-border movements, but how 
much the rabbis returning from their study 
visits to Babylonia could have enriched the 
intelligence picture of the opposing forces is 
hard to determine. Transient travellers, as 
distinct from bishops of the marches, unless 
they had ‘tramed’ eyes, were not likely to be 
informative on mihtary installations, state of 
preparedness, etc. Rabbis would have been too 
obvious targets for counter-espionage for either 
side to be regarded as safe and, moreover, any 
charge of espionage would have had serious 
consequences for the Jewish communities of 
either or both empires. The substantial docu- 
mentation on contacts with Babylonian Jewry, 
to the best of my knowledge—and here I 
acknowledge my discussion with Professor 
Ze’ev Rubin of Tel Aviv University, yields no 
evidence of itmerant rabbis being implicated 
in espionage. 
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Finally, the Roman Army in the East, which 
had major headquarters in Amida, Nisibis and 
Edessa, must have had its own intelligence arm 
with paid informers (frequently mentioned in 
literary sources) operating along the frontiers 
and would have conducted in-depth cross- 
border reconnaissance and raids, especially in 
time of high tension How the military intelli- 
gence was conducted at ground level remains 
obscure, but an interesting account of such a 
reconnaissance-cum-looting raid by Persian 
forces 1s found 1n a Christian fiction, the Acta 
Archela: (Lat. vers. 2, pp 2-3, ed. Beeson). 

ite the criticisms, the work is a substan- 
tial achievement by a young scholar. It helps 
to fill a much-felt gap in the study of Romano- 
Persian relations and will undoubtedly rematn 
standard for some time to come 


SAMUEL N. C. LIEU 


Davip Weiss Hativni: Peshat and 
derash: plain and applied meaning in 
rabbinic exegesis. xii, 249 pp. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 
1991. £28. 


Recent years have seen a wave of general 
interest in Rabbinic exegesis, particularly 
Midrash, which has come to serve as a model 
for a hermeneutics that rejects the primacy of 
authorial intent. Such an approach has made 
itself felt in religious studies too, notably 1n the 
work of Wilfred Cantwell Smith (What is 
seripture?, London, 1993) Weiss Halivni's latest 
volume is thus parcus timely. One of the 
most accomplished and though Talmudists 
ın the academic world, W. H. seeks to under- 
stand the nature of two of the central categories 
m rabbinic scriptural exegesis, t and 
derash (commonly translated as ‘plaun’ vs. 
‘allusive’ meaning), how they might have 
originated, and how Jewish exegetes have 
navigated between the two down the centuries 
and into conitemponiry times. 

Peshat, according to W. H himself 
on the root p-sh-t), meant for the Talmud not 
the isolated Peng of a word but its meanin, 
m the context of discourse, which might we 
be metaphorical. Derash meant ‘reading in’ a 
meaning that ran counter to this context-based 
meaning and—an important distinction for any 
legal or hermeneutic system—to the exclusion 
of the latter, so that ‘an eye for an eye’ (for 
example) referred to mone restitution and 
not tit-for-tat. Perhaps the boldest idea in this 
book ıs that derash, far from being (at times) 
at total odds with the text, actually represents 
an earlier recension, corrupted down the centur- 
ies when scripture carried less popular weight 
than prophecy, until orally reinstated by Ezra 
as of his new post-prophetic covenant (cf. 
Josiah’s long-lost scroll}—a theologically 
attractive idea, but W. H. fails to spell out how 
a corruption hypothesis would account for the 
derash interpretation of ‘Thou shalt not seethe 
a kid in its mother’s milk’ (Thou shalt not 
cook, eat and benefit from any mix of meat 
and milk) or for hundreds of other such 
interpretations. And how would he explain 
gezerah shavah (interpreting one word through 
its counterpart, on the is of incidental 
context)? 
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In works such as his Mishna, Midrash, 
Gemara, W H. has already evinced a penetrat- 
ing historical sweep. Here, he traces several 
stages in the development of Jewish exegesis. 

e argues persuasively against conventional 
wisdom that the medievals, being closest to the 
plain sense of the Bible and Talmud, were thus 
closest to the truth: if one is committed to the 
‘integrity’ of the text, rather than ‘authorial 
intention’, then post-medieval pilpul, with its 
preoccupation with the /ogical implications of 
a text, 15 the end station of a linear development 
away from narrow to broad interpretation. 
W. H. intriguingly distin es between 
exegesis of Scripture and Law: the former 
has always been more concerned with formal 
text, perhaps because the Oral Law 1s in many 

ects considered a human product—an idea 
wi implications for twell Smith's 
(1bid.-205) notion of ‘pairs of scriptures’, the 
one more lofty in theory than the other. 

W. H. proceeds to adumbrate a meta- 
theological position that would allow for a 
commitment to traditional halakhic (Jewish 
legal) norms while maintaining a critical stance 
towards the text ‘Diversity, not unanimity, 
has been the hallmark of rabbinic theology,' he 
claims, while halakha strives for uniformity 
and order. Indeed, not only theology but 
theoretical halakha has wide room for man- 
oeuvre. Time and again, the Talmud demon- 
strates that ‘minority opinion ıs wrong 1n the 
world of behaviour but could be right in the 
world of intellect, I would argue, however, 
that his distinction between ‘critical scholar- 
ship’ and ‘theology’ should not lead one into 
thinking that all theological matters d d on 
derash. Peshat, too, as developed since the 
Middle Ages, has had theological implications, 
namely, philosophical ones, most famously 1n 
Maimonides—and so, too, can modern t, 
as in the work of A. J. Heschel. Arguably, too, 
in seeking to draw a sharp contrast between 
the openness of theoretical balakha (with its 
abilty to find 49 ents and 49 counter- 
arguments for a simple matter of impurity) and 
the determinism of science, WH misunder- 
stands science: in quantum physics, opposites 
are indeed true, and scientists often complain 
that language 1s too precise (Halliday and 
Martin, Writmg science, London, 1993) See, 
too, the comparison between the rigour of 
halakha and science in J. B. Soloveitchik, 
Halakhic man, New York, 1983. 

This said, Weiss Halivni has given us a 
valuable tool for the understanding of rabbinic 
hermeneutics, and one which will interest all 
students of legal texts, literary hermeneutics, 
and scriptural method. 


LEWIS GLINERT 


HASKELL D. Isaacs: Medical and para- 
medical manuscripts in the 
Cambridge Genizah collections. 
(Cambridge University Library 
Genizah Series, 11.) xx, 144 pp., 16 
plates. Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1994. £70, $110. 


In the second volume of his Mediterranean 
society, the late S. D Goitein gave an account 
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of medicine in Fatimid and Ayyübid Egypt that 
was unprecedented in its range, depth, and 
detail. This remarkable essay raised and 
addressed questions which earlier could not 
have been considered; today, more than 20 
years later, 1t remains the fundamental account 
of medical practice in medieval Islamic society. 

This alone 1s perhaps sufficient to demon- 
strate the significance of the work under review 
here, which catalogues the medical and para- 
medical material in the Taylor-Schechter 
Genizah collections held at the Cambridge 
University Library, Goitein’s primary source 
and the world's in Geniza collection. The 
corpus consists of 1616 items, 1ncluding both 
literary and documentary pieces. In the former 
category, fragments from the Tadhkirat 
al-kahhalin of ‘Ali 1bn ‘Isa, the Qanün of Ibn 
Sina, and the Aphorisms of Hippocrates are 
most promunent; ın subject matter, eye com- 
plaints and fevers predominate, though phar- 
macology and materia medica are also quite 
common. The non-literary material comprises 
peus letters, official documents of various 

ds, and assorted jottmgs and notes (often 
prescriptions or other pharmacological items). 
Though it is difficult to draw clear distinctions 
with material that is so frequently fragmentary 
or mutilated, 1t seems that the many amulets, 
talismans, magical diagrams, and su atural 
cures and remedies were also of a non- 
literary character 

The catalogue 1s arranged in numerical order 
according to the classmarks of the fragments 
within Taylor-Schechter collection, but 
researchers will casily find what they want by 
consulting the indexes of names, book titles, 
Arabic and Hebrew words, materia medica, 
and subjects. All of the pieces are well described, 
within the overall limits of this kind of material, 
and the author has performed the especially 
valuable service of identifying where literary 
fragments may be found in the published 
editions of these texts. His introduction pro- 
vides an excellent overview of the collection 
and its historical context. 

Of the many historical insights that emerge 
from the catalogue, two illustrative examples 
may be briefly noted here. Both pertain to 
matters that arise frequently in the collection, 
and involve conclusions based on the assump- 
tion that the Geniza in general represents a 
random rather than selective process of 
preservation. 

The first has to do with the relative promin- 
ence of various translated Greek texts. While 
Galen is frequently quoted, there are only nine 
fragments from original works by him. 
Translations of and commentaries on the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates, on the other hand, 
are represented by 59 fragments, primarily of 
Moses b. Tibbon’s Hebrew translation of the 
Arabic commentary by Maimonides. This sug- 
gests that in Fatimid and Ayyübid Egypt, the 
Greek medical corpus was mediated to physi- 
cians of the Jewish communities primarily as 
extracts and easily learned statements on basic 
points, rather than through the fundamental 
works where medical theory and practice were 
worked out in detail. This would parallel a 
similar situation 1n the Muslim community, as 
attested by the proliferation of abridgments, 
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terse commentaries, pedagogical manuals, and 
medical urjüzas. 

My second example concerns the extent to 
which medicine was supervised by structures of 
official or communal regulation. The Aisba 
manuals and guides for examination of physi- 
cians suggest that there was strict tion, 
but such texts prescribe what should have been 
rather than describe what was, and the well- 
attested toleration of folkloric medicine and 
medical magic speaks against the conclusion 
that such regulation was very widespread or 
effective. This catalogue, however, indicates 
that, as is so often the case, the truth probably 
lies in some middle ground. One E 
for example, a letter from a doctor applyi 
for permission to open a surgery (no. 10 Ae 
witnessed document authorizing a doctor to 

EA on a girl's eye to remove a stye (no. 
letter consulting a fagih about a patient's 
oer death following consumption of some 
medicine (no. 145), and a document, witnessed 
by Muslims, concerning a Jewish doctor’s 
application to open a shop in the market (no. 
879). It is not clear whether all this represents 
regulation of medical practice generally, or 
restrictions aimed at dhimmīs ın particular. 

In his introduction, Haskell Isaacs refers to 
this catalogue as a work of ‘the evening of my 
life’; in fact, it was prepared during a prolonged 
illness which only just allowed him sufficient 
respite to see his work in print. A colleague 
who always poke of himself as a retired 
pues rather than a scholar, he t have 

ed at the proposition that the fruits of his 
labours open the way for the wide- g 
pursuit of Goitein’s pioneering work. But it is 
difficult to think of many areas of medieval 
Arab-Islamic medicine to which his catalogue 
is not relevant, and for quite a few it is 
absolutely essential. 


LAWRENCE I. CONRAD 


The seventh century in the West-Syrian 
Chronicles. Introduced, translated 
and annotated by Andrew Palmer, 
including two seventh-century Syriac 
apocalyptic texts introduced, trans- 
lated and annotated by Sebastian 
Brock, with added annotation and an 
historical introduction by Robert 
Hoyland. (Translated Texts for 
Historians, 15.) Ixvi, 305 pp. Liver- 
pool: Liverpool University Press, 
1993. £10. 


It has long been recognized that Syriac 
historical sources, especially the chronicles of 
the West Syran tradition, offer extremely 
important evidence for the history of the 
seventh century in general, and most particu- 
larly for the rise and expansion of Islam and 
the history of the Uma and early ‘Abbasid 
caliphates. But tions into modern 
European languages have long been either 
lacking or difficult of access. y problem- 
atic has been the underdeveloped state of Syriac 
historiography; largely untouched by the sorts 
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or ques uestions routinely being raised in the study 

e Byzantine and Islamic historical tradi- 

tions. research on the Syriac still leans heavily 

upon works and conclusions predating the 

Eod World War (and in some cases, the 
jrst). 

The present source book seeks to address 
these problems and consists of three parts. Part 
1 comprises translations of the seventh-century 
sections from eight West Syrian chronicles 
ranging in date from c. 640 to 846 (nos. 2-5, 
9-10, 12), the famous note on the Arab 
conquest of Syria (no. 1), two lists of Arab 
caliphs from c. 705 and 724 (nos. 6, 8), an 
account of various na disasters between 
712 and 716 (no. 7), and two late eighth- 

Ost Sergius aE inscriptions from the church 
of St. at Ehnesh on the upper Euphrates 
(no. 11). Part 2 offers a reconstructed transla- 
tion of the civil history section from the lost 
chronicle of Dionysius of Tel-Mahré for the 
period 582—717 (no. 13), based on the extensive 
quotations from this work by the anonymous 
chronicler of 1234 and checked, 
citations by Michael the Syrian, Bo of these 
parts (with the exception of no. 7) are ad 
and annotated by Andrew Palmer, with addi- 
tonal notes by Robert Hoyland. Part 3, entirely 
the work of Sebastian Brock, provides transla- 
tions of chapters X 6-XIV. 14 of the Apocalypse 
of Ps.-Methodius (no. 14) and the last part of 
an Edessene apocalyptic fragment based on 

Ps.-Methodius (no. 15). Robert Hoyland has 
supplied an historical introduction, and the 
book ends with three appendices (mainly on 
chronological matters), maps, and an index 

This work has many merits, and though it is 
amed at students and non-specialists, it is 
certainly to be welcomed by researchers at all 
levels. The En texts reflect the considerable 
philological abilities of both translators, and 
the mine of information in the notes mcludes 
corrections to printed editions, clarifications of 
obscure historical points, and comments on 
historiographical matters Hoyland’s introduc- 
tion on historical context is a useful point of 
departure and well suited to readers unfamiliar 
with current research on late antiquity and 
factors of change in sixth and seventh-century 
Byzantium. The range of materials offered in 
these 15 texts is too broad for discussion here, 
suffice it to say that this book 1s worthwhile 
reading for anyone interested in the seventh 
century, including those already familiar with 
the Syriac sources. 

All this having been said, however, this 
source book does certain problems First, 
it 18 not well edited or printed. The texts consist 
of introductory remarks, translations, and 
discussions, but these are allowed to run on in 

a very confused fashion, and in cases like nos. 
12 and 13, where different texts are being 
considered. together, it challenges one’s concen- 
tration to make out what is going on. Words 
transliterated from Syriac and Arabic are 
clumsily printed, and the book has an amateur- 
ish look to it. Overall, one gets no sense of 
editorial presence, which is a serious shortcom- 
ing since this impedes understanding of the 
material. 

On other matters the Palmer and Brock 
sections must be considered separately, as they 
are really distinct works (e.g. with their own 
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introductions and bibliographies) The apoca- 
lyptic texts in part 3 are translated concisely 
and provided with the notes required to indicate 
textual variants, identify scriptural citations, 
and clarify ambiguities of expression. The Ps.- 
Methodius text is now available in a definitive 
edition and well-annotated German transla- 
tion by Gerrit Reinink (Corpus Scriptorum 
Christianorum Orientalum, 540 (text), 541 
(transl), but Brock’s rendering is eminently 
useful for the English reader. 

For parts 1 and 2 the situation 1s rather 
different. Palmer's translation style often 
involves tenuous perceptions of complexities 
and assumptions of grandeur and vision For 
example, on p.130 (and n.294) he has 
Dionysius drawing a distinction between Arab 
raiding expeditions and wars of conquest, but 
the text does not bear this out, since the 

roblem ıs only a minor corruption in the 
Suman On p. 177 he endows the defenders of a 
besie; city with ‘a sense of the inevitable 
march of events’, when the Syriac simply says 
that they realized they were in dire straits 
Inchinations of this kind are prominent in texts 
consisting of long continuous narratives, and 
iallp ın no. 13, the reconstruction of 
Dionysius 

As 1s stressed several times in the book, this 
reconstruction is its heart (and longer than all 
the other texts combined). But does it recover 
the lost Dionysius? Palmer seeks to address the 
formidable problems of divergent and unattrib- 
uted quos n multiple sources, and re-use 
of old materials (pp. 101-2); but his criteria 
are ambiguous and over-simplfied, and the 
principle actually ın operation 1s the assumption 
that the Chronicle of 1234 faithfully preserves 
Dionysius in all but minor particulars. But 
others have ted as much, and what is 
required is for this to be established rather 
than restated. 

There are also specifics to consider, for where 
text introduction, annotation, and discussion 
are concerned, the comments offered are often 
arbitrary and conjectural. For example, the 
date of 20 August 636 is not the ‘best Arab 
date’ for the battle of Yarmük (p. 4), it is 
simply the date given by the Medinan compiler 
al-Wagidi The fact that the first inscription in 
the church of St. Sergius at Ehnesh refers to 
the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi as ‘Commander 
of the Faithful’ does not sustain the suggestion 
that he was considered to be the Antichrist 
(p. 74), and the issue may be moot anyway, if 

e word ‘al-Mahdi’ (cf. p. 71, n. 195) was an 
afterthought. ‘Shabib the Harünte' was not a 
mere bandit (pp. 79, 205, 299, cf. 186n.), but 
none other than Shabib b. Yazid, the famous 
leader of the Azāriqa Kharijites. As these 
examples indicate, the discussion takes into 
serious account little of the scholarship on 
early Islam that has burgeoned in the past two 
decades, and while much attention is paid to 
such traditional concerns as chronology, histor- 
ical issues do not fare as well. The Maronite 
Chronicles statement that Mu‘dwiya minted 

old and silver coins without crosses on them 

. 32), for example, is a significant point tbat 
calls for comment; is certainly more 
important than the fact, noted on the same 
page, that the year in which white grapevines 
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withered from frost damage on Wednesday, 
13 April, must be A.D. 662. 

Lastly, what one makes of this source book 
will have much to do with what one thinks 
of source books in general. Such collections 
are most effective when the editor can base 
his assessments and observations on well- 
established foundations of earlier scholarship, 
and when full text translations elsewhere allow 
the reader access to the broader context of the 
selected extracts. Even then, it ıs tempting to 
read the selections in a single register, as items 
of equal truth and value, or to forget that 
tendentious agenda and ulterior motives for a 
passage may only reveal themselves elsewhere— 
outside of the selected corpus. 

In Seventh century problems of this kind 
arise 1n various ways. As one moves from text 
no. 12 to no. 13, for example, there is no 
1ndication that one is passing from the isolated 
rural milieu of the north Mesopotamian monas- 
teries to the cosmopolitan world of Dionysius, 
companion to the calph al-Ma'mün in 
‘Abbasid Baghdad. And there is little ın no. 13 
to reveal the chronicler of 1234's mterest in 
great cities as the foci of Near Eastern culture, 
since this is most obvious elsewhere But 
beyond such points lies the more general 
problem that while historiographical issues are 
certainly relevant when one 1s dealing with 
historical texts, a source book for non- 
specialists hardly provides the appropriate 
opportunities for in-depth discussion of such 
matters. 

In the preface one reads that this book offers 
‘ original analysis of the individual texts and a 
fresh evaluation of Syriac historiography’, and 
to reiterate, there 1s much to be gained from 
it ond translations of Synac texts. But it 
18 a work highly idiosyncratic ın its 
approaches to both the translation and inter- 
pretation of historical texts, and in some 
respects it 1s oddly detached from current issues 
in the history of the seventh-century Near East. 


LAWRENCE I CONRAD 


DaNmL  GiMARET: Une lecture 
Mu'tazilite du Coran: Le Tafsir 
d'Abü ‘Alt al-Djubba’t (m. 303/915) 
partiellement reconstitué à partir 
des ses citations. (Bibliothèque de 
l'École des Hautes Études, Section 
des Sciences Religieuses, vol. CI.) 
890 pp. Louvain—Paris: Peeters, 
1994, BFr. 1920. 


None of the early and classical Qur'ün 
commentaries of the Mu'tazila down to Qàdi 
‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025) is extant m 
extenso. Numerous dispersed quotations from 
them and references to the views of their 
authors, however, are evidence that they were 
widely read before their loss with the disappear- 
ance of the theological school of the Mu'tazila. 
The authors ae uoted are al-Asamm, 
Abū ‘Ali al-Jubba’i, Abi’l-Qasim al-Balkhi, 
Abū Muslim al-Isfahàni, and ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
A preliminary study of the material available 
from the commentary of the Basran Mu'tazili 
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Abii ‘Alt al-Jubba'i, the teacher of al-Ash‘ari, 
was undertaken by R W. Gwynne in her Ph.D. 
thesis (University of Washington, 1982). In the 
present volume, D. Gimaret assembles this 
material comprehensively. He notes that Abū 
‘Ali al-Jubba'i is the Mu‘tazili exegete most 
often quoted and suggests that he was also the 
greatest theologian of the school (p. 13). 

The quotations are largely taken from the 
published Qur’an commentaries of the Shi ‘ites 
al-Tiist (who appears to be mostly co 
from the largely lost commentary of the 
Mu'tazili grammarian al-Rummaünit), al-Tabrisi 
(al-Tabars), the Ash‘arite Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi, and from the unpublished commentary 
of the Mu'tazili al-Hakim al-Jushami (d 
484/1101) who provided the largest amount. 
Occasional quotations were also found in other 
sources. Gimaret notes that the bulk of the 
quotations are not literal but rather a summary 
or paraphrase of al-Jubba’i’s opinions 
Al-Jubba’i’s commentary is described as having 
been immense (pp. 30—31). Gimaret provides a 
French paraphrase and analysis of the quota- 
tions arra according to the text of the 
Qur'ün. A brief comparison of the views of 
other commentators, especially al-Tabari, 
greatly facilitates locating al-Jubba'r's inter- 
pretations in the context of the exegetical 
tradition. 

In the introductory part, the sources are 
briefly discussed. Gimaret incistvely analyses 
various of al-Jubbá'r's exegesis: his 
philological, historical, legal, theological, and 
cosmological commentary. In ie with 
al-Jubbü't's exegetical method and procedure, 
Grmaret stresses his independence and general 
disregard of the exegetical tradition 

Gimaret does not deal with the biographies 
of the authors of the sources. In a footnote 
(p. 26, n. 7), however, he finds fault with me, 
Suggesting that it is not possible to say with 
Madelung that al-Jushami was successively a 
Mu'tazili and then a Zaydi. Such a judgement 
about an author can hardly be made on the 
basis of a single one of his works. That 
al-Jushami was at first a Mu'tazili and later 
became a Zaydi is affirmed by his biographers 
and confirmed by a companson of his early 
works, in which he identifies with the Mu‘ tazila 
as his companions, and later ones, 1n which be he 
identifies with the Zaydis (see Saar ot) oa 
Imam al-Qüsim ibn Ibrahim, 1965, 188-91). His 
Qurün commentary, like most ‘of his major 
works, was composed when he was a Mu'tazili 
and is written from within the Mu‘tazilf 
exegetical tradition. That he occasionally men- 
tions legal opinions of the Zaydi 1m&ms al-Hàdt 
and al-Qüsim b Ibrahim does not make him 
at the same time a Zaydi, as Gimaret suggests 
One of his teachers had been the Zaydi imam 
Abū Talib al-Natiq bi ‘l-Haqq whom he 
evidently admired. But he did not become a 
Zaydi until much later m his life. The Zaydis 
had an exegetical tradition of their own which 
was ignored in al-Jushami's commentary. 

The book, which reflects standards of 
ponte research and analysis, will 

a useful reference work for the early history 
of Quranic exegesis. 

W. MADELUNG 
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NORMAN CALDER: Studies in early 
Muslim jurisprudence. xiii, 257 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993. 
£35. 


The title should not be taken to indicate that 
this book will be of interest only to students of 
Islamic law. Calder’s arguments and conclu- 
sions are important for all students of early 
Islam, and, although he focuses on texts of 
Jigh, he often refers to other Muslim literary 
traditions and disciplines (historiography, theo- 
logy, Qur'ànic commentary, etc.) Nor should 
the unexciting term ‘studies’ mislead one into 
thinking that this is a series of discrete chapters 
without overall unity or thesis: the first six 
chapters can y be read with pleasure 
and profit m isolation, but their full significance 
emerges 1n the context of the work as a whole, 
and especially after reading the three penultim- 
by cow tartual anal of lengthy pesmges 

close te: alysis of lengthy 

from major earl texts, chapters 7 to 9 by 
Messa ice ugh still argued by use of 
evidence and exemplification) exposition of the 
ideas about the emergence of Muslim law 
which underly and find substantiation m the 
detailed textual sections. The whole is elo- 
quently argued and clearly conceived although 
it 1s only to be expected that the textual 
analyses demand concentration and effort on 
the part of the reader 

Each of the first six chapters examines 

ges from well known legal texts which 
Rave conventlorall been understood as works 
of prominent early Muslim jurists. the Muwatta’ 
of Maltk, the Kitab al-Kharāj of Abū Yusuf, 
et al Segments of these texts (the problem of 
the purity or impurity of water which may 
have been polluted in various ways is a 
recurrent theme) are translated, broken down 
into paragraphs, and examined closely with an 
eye to logical continuity, consistency of argu- 
ment, interpolation and gloss, etc. The analysis 
involves the relationship of the passage under 
discussion to the structure of work as a 
whole and comparison with similar passages in 
other works. While pen prd may find 
some of this heavy the clanty and 
intelligence with nih Cal er makes his points 
make these analyses compelling reading. 

The fundamental thrust of the argument is 
that the texts under review can only rarely be 
regarded as the product of a single ‘author’, 
that they reveal transmission, both oral and 
written, over a significant period of time, and 
that in the course of transmission they "have 
been subject to constant revision and 
reworking. Insofar as it is possible to discern 
the circumstances in which an individual text 
achieved literary stabilisation, it is usually some 
generations removed from the putative 

author’. What we have in effect are mainly 
school texts in which frequently ee 
and local traditions and rulings came a 
attached to the great names which the devel 

ing legal schools ded as authoritative. 
cumulative effect of the analyses is to establish 
the first half of the third century of the Hira, 
rather than the late second, as the time to 
which we should ascribe the earliest Muslim 
legal texts available to us, and that the works 
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emerged gradually and organically from a 
number of local centres of debate. Some of 
these works (such as the Kitab al-Umm ascribed 
to al-Sháfi1 and the Mabsüt ascribed to 
al-Shaybani) took considerably longer to 
acquire the form in which we know them. 
everal specific conclusions and suggestions 
are likely to cause surprise, concern, and, no 
doubt, dissent in some specialists concerned 
witb the subject. Of the works authoritative for 
the Málikis, Calder argues that the Muwatta’ 
18 generally a later work than the Mudawwana, 
an argument based largely on the demonstra- 
tion that the former reflects an idea of the 
superiority of prophetic authority over any 
er source while the latter hardly does so at 
all. Of those authoritative for the Shafi‘is, at 
least some passages of the Mukhtasar of 
al-Muzani are argued to predate related mat- 
erial in the Unum, a conclusion pointed to by 
the way 1n which some of the material in the 
Umm seems to respond to in the 
Mukhtasar. And in the Han tion, it is 
suggested that the Kirab al-Khardj Q work 
which 1s analysed as the work of an ‘author’, 
unlike the majority of the other texts) 1s chiefly 
the work of al- af at the behest of the 
caliph al-Muhtadi (869-70). This last s 
tion 1s expressed with some diffidence, but, 
whether or not it finds general acceptance, 
the preceding analysis of the Kitab al-Kharay 
is very persuasive in its creation of the 
circumstances in which the work came to be 
produced. 

Chapters 7, 8, and 9, discussing the origins 
of Muslim law as a central part of the 
emergence of Islam 1n its full sense, evoke the 
transition from a predominantly oral milieu to 
one of fixed texts, from the meetings of learned 
amateurs (merchants, officials, soldiers) in mos- 
ques and market places, through the resultant 
production of fragmentary notebooks, to the 
world of the specialist t, fugaha' and 
muhaddithün. 'The internal character of this 

rOCeSS 1s em phasised, the law, once it had 
to deve op, continuing to do so under 
its own momentum Stress 1s placed en the 
purely academic and theoreti legal aspects 
of this development, the lawyers’ delight ın the 
law itself and the need to explore, refine and 
expound it 1n different ways providing the main 
impetus for the appearance and multiplication 
of written texts. 18 situated ın the frame- 
work of the gradual emergence of a Mushm 
society, alongside others, in the culturally and 
religiously mixed urban centres of the Middle 
East during the centuries following the Arab 
conquest of the area. The way in which the 
evolution of fixed written texts itself stimulated 
the development of legal theory and method 1s 
illustrated by reference to the Risdla conven- 
tionally ascribed to al-Shafü'i. In Calder’s 
assessment this is one of the finest intellectual 
products of early Islam, but, nevertheless, 
another example of the organic growth and 
pseudo-attribution which characterized the 
texts discussed 1n the earlier chapters. 

In the course of these three penultimate 
chapters, Calder engages with the approaches 
and conclusions of a number of contemporary 
academuc scholars His insistence on the internal 
and autonomous emergence of Muslm law 
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leads him to argue against what he sees as too 
great'a willingness by others to talk m terms 
of borrowings and 1nfluences when attempting 
to account for the emergence of Islam and its 
law. He rejects this approach whether it 
envisages a transfer of institutions and practices 
from Arabia into the urban centres of the 
Middle East or from other religious and social 
groups outside Arabia into Islam. ‘Muslim 
culture is evidently a continuation of Near- 
Eastern culture...|but] what emerges is new 
and will not be adequately described by identi- 
fying bits and pieces and relating them to 
foreign bits and pieces with vague assertions of 
borrowing and/or genetic descent’ (p 201). 

Now, in combating the view that Islam can 
be understood to a large extent as something 
brought out of Arabia, Calder enters into a 

ed discussion of the Muslim legal institu- 
tion of the ‘Ggila, ın his own words ‘a 
community or segment of a community com- 
mitted to the provision of co-operative aid ın 
cases of non-deliberate injury fof someone 
outside the 'agila]'. This is an institution for 
which an origin in Bedouin life has been 
claimed or assumed, and Calder cleverly dem- 
onstrates that that claim or supposition involves 
a reading of the evidence in a way which seems 
forced and unnecessary. 

He then turns his attention to those who 
have discussed various institutions and prac- 
tices of Islam in terms of 1nfluences from other 
Middle Eastern religious and legal systems— 
Roman, Jewish or other. Wensinck and Schacht 
receive passing dishonourable mentions here, 
but his real targets are closer to hand— Michael 
Cook and, more particularly, Patricia Crone 
(whom he generously acknowledges in his 
introduction as responsible for significant 
improvements in the present book through the 
criticisms which she made of an earlier version). 

Here the method of argument changes. 
Elsewhere, as in the discussion of the “dqila, he 
has relied on detailed discussion and analysis 
of evidence, now the level of discussion becomes 
more general. There are more simple assertions 
about method and no attempt to take apart 
the evidence used by the opposition and put it 
together differently. Certamly it would be 
unreasonable to demand this, but the different 
tone is notable. Refutation of Crone’s wala’ 
thesis relies in part on citation of Wael Hallaq’s 
argument that she has not demonstrated that 
the institution of wala’ cannot be derived from 
pre-Islamic Arabia and that it must be based 
on provincial Roman law. To which one might 
respond by saying that someone is bound to 
argue against the work under review that there 
are alternative ways of interpreting the features 
in the texts which Calder has drawn attention 
to. The rejection of Crone’s qasama thesis 
depends largely on Calder's view that it is 
impossible to reconstruct earlier developments 
on the basis of late and problematic literary 
sources Thus is a statement of principle which, 
even in conjunction with a couple of other 
negative criticisms of Crone’s methods, does 
not seem sufficient to prove that her reading 
of the evidence 1s mvalid. The argument of 
Crone and Hinds in God’s Caliph 18 criticised 
for 1ts sparse use of figh literature, a criticism 
which 1s valid although it might be defended, 
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but the evidence which is cited m that work m 
support of its thesis is not here nullified or 
reinterpreted. 

One also has the mpression that the author’s 
own rhetoric is more than usually important in 
stating his case in these arguments. Where he 
agrees with Cook and Crone, he either writes 
it off as unimportant, at a level of generalization 
too high to be worth mentioning, when the 
agreement is not simply at a high level of 
generalization (as for example in their common 
ground in opposing Schacht's ‘common lnk’ 
theory in the analysis of ismads) then Cook 
and Crone have not gone far enough. By his 
statement on p.201 (cited above) he implies 
that Cook and Crone see Islamic culture as no 
more than a hotch-potch of borrowings and 
adaptations, an implication which seems to 
belong to the realm of polemic rather than to 
the closely ar reasoning which character- 
izes most of his work. 

In general, in the pages 1n which he criticizes 
these two contemporaries Calder gives the 
impression that it is a waste of time attempting 
to isolate features of Islamic culture and 
religion which strongly echo those of other, 
earlier societies and religions in the Middle 
East: either one takes Islam seriously as a 
product of an eme; community facing its 
own problems ns eeds and developing 
according to its own logic, or one frrvolously 
indulges in idle speculation about influences 
and borrowings based on scraps of evidence. 
One feels that the choice is not so stark and 
the depiction of the ‘ opposition’ less than fair. 
As Calder himself admits, Islam did develop 
out of the pre-Islamic civilization of the Middle 
East, and it is not a useless activity to suggest 
how that might have happened in some particu- 
lar cases, even if one cannot prove the case to 
the satisfaction of everyone. Tracking down the 
possibilities involves considerable research and 
brings to light information which was little 
known or considered insignificant previously. 
We are, after all, working in a field where the 
generally accepted model is still that Islam 
emerged more or less fully armed from Arabia 
and was simply imposed on, or accepted by, 
the peoples who came under its political 
domination. 

All this, nevertheless, adds interest to this 
important contribution to the study of early 
Islam based on command of a body of difficult 
texts interrogated in a precise and orderly way. 
Not content simply to reproduce the answers 
obtained, Calder places them within a persuas- 
ive account of the emergence of jurisprudence 
and in a brief final chapter puts forward one 
or two criteria for distinguishing the end of 
this formative period and the transition to the 
‘classical age’. Most of the texts discussed here 
lack an author’s voice, something which cannot 
be said of the work under review. Calder 1s 
generous to his intellectual influences (Schacht, 
Wansbrough and Neusner in particular), but 
this work is certainly an authored text which 
reflects the mind and personality of an indi- 
vidual scholar. 


G. R. HAWTING 
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HARALD Motzxt Die Anfänge der 
islamischen Jurisprudenz: ihre 
Entwicklung in Mekka bis zur Mitte 
des 2./8. Jahrhunderts. (Abhandlun- 
gen für die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, Bd. L, 2) ix, 292 pp. 
Stuttgart: Kommisionsverlag Franz 
Steiner, 1991. DM 96. 


The methodology and conclusions of this 
book, an Habilitationschnft at the University 


of Hamburg in 1988-89, are almost diametric- 
ally o to Norman Calder's recent Studies 
in early Mushm jurisprudence (Oxford, 1993, 


teviewed here pp. 139ff.) Calder presumably 
only had access to Motzki’s work as his own 
was nearing completion, for it receives only 
passing mention (pp. 194-5) and rather sum- 
mary rejection. Motzk’s work 1s intended 
primanly as a refutation of many of the 
conclusions which were reached by Schacht 
and which now are widely accepted by academie 
scholars of early Islam; Calder’s, although 1t is 
critical of some of Schacht’s assumptions and 
arguments, may be understood as, in part, an 
argument that he did not go far enou 

Motzki begins with a survey of nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century studies on the origins of 
Muslim jurisprudence which focuses, as one 
would on the work of Schacht. At a 
theoreti evel much of what Motzki says 
here has some validity: the evidence pointed to 
by Schacht does not necessarily mean what he 
says it does, and sometimes, when he 1s 

interpreting individual reports, one does have 
the impression that Schacht abandons the 
rigorous method which he constantly advoc- 
ates. The difficulty is to find another explanat- 
ory framework within which the features of 
Muslim tradition which Schacht pointed out 
make sense. Motzki's argument is that the new 
source material which become available 
since Schacht wrote shows that the conclusions 
he drew from the evidence available to him can 
be shown to be wrong. The explanatory 
framework which Motzki thinks makes sense 
of the evidence is that provided by Muslim 
tradition itself: that the study and transmission 
of Qur'àn and hadiths, and with it the begin- 
nings of Muslim jurisprudence, have 
origins in the generations immediately following 
the Prophet, and perhaps in the time of the 
Prophet himself. 

Since Schacht's major works appeared in the 
middle decades of this century, two large 
collections of hadiths attributed to ‘Abd 
al- Razzag eee (d. 211/826) and Tbn Abi 
Shayba (d. 235/850) have been published Both 
of these predate the scholars, like al-Bukhari 
amd Mushm, credited with responsibility for 
the composition of the classical collections of 
hadiths, and the pre-classical nature of the 
collections associated with ‘Abd al-Razzaq and 
Ibn Abi Shayba is evident in the fact that 
hadiths going back to Muhammad occupy only 
a relatively small ce in them. Prophetic 
hadiths are outnum! bered reports of the 
views and actions of Čompanions and 
Successors. In itself, of course, this seems to 
confirm Schacht’s view that the authority of 
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the Prophet only came to be accepted as of 
overwhelming importance in the third/ninth 
century Komar h Phe activity of al-Shafi‘i at 
the beginning of that century, and that an 
earlier stage 1n the emergence of Muslim law 
was characterized by acceptance of the author- 
ity of Companions and Successors Generally, 
Motzki seems happy to accept that view, but it 
is the implications which Schacht drew from it, 
especially his view that prophetic hadiths only 
really began to be put in to circulation in the 
first half of the second century, that they were 
virtually unknown earlier, which Motzk: resists. 
He argues that, although the Sunni theory of 
the sources of the law may have achieved its 
classical formulation in the works of al-Shàáfi*1, 
the latter’s work should be understood as the 
culmination of a development which had been 
taking place since the very earliest Islamic 
tunes, Motzki believes that the new source 
material enables us to see that the lawyers of 
Mecca at the end of the first/seventh century 
were already familiar with many hadiths and 
already concerned with the problem of the 
relative importance of prophetic authonty, that 
of Companions and Successors, and of Qur'ánic 
verses as sources of law. 

a view 1s that we can largely reconstruct 

rudence of the lawyers of Mecca in 
e lis [seventh century, only a generation 
E 80 after the Prophet, from what 1s preserved 
of it in the work of ‘Abd al-Razzaq. Since 
‘Abd ai-Razzüq's work 1s too big to be analysed 
as a whole, Motzki's method is to focus his 
attention on the chapters on marriage and 
divorce and, within those chapters, to examine 
the material which 1s cited from two early 
second/eighth-century figures, Ibn Jurayj and 
Ibn ‘Uyayna; of the sources cited by these two, 
attention 13 especially given to two figures of 
the late first/seventh century, ‘Ata’ b. Abi 
Rabáh and ‘Amr b Dinar. The sources from 
which these two last drew their material are 
not systematically 

Throughout, Motzki is concerned to show 
that the material cited by ‘Abd al-Razzāq from 
earher scholars 1s authentic, 1n the sense that 
the ascriptions are accurate and that the words 
or views attributed to an individual are really 
his. The words Echtheit and. Authentizitat are 
extremely common Authenticity is established 
by reference to such things as the diversity of 
the material (the sheer quantity of individuals 
referred to, of literary types, etc) and to the 
willingness of the transmitters to acknowledge 
uncertainty about wording, their own lack of 
agreement with the view which they are 
reporting, the fact that they sometimes report 
something as the opinion of the authority ın 
question, sometimes as by him on a 
prophetic hadith, etc. The argument 1s that if 
the material were fabricated or forged, it would 
not display such features but would be more 
uniform in style and consistent in its doctrines 
In his view, therefore, we can really know 
about the teachings of ‘Ata’ and Ibn Dinar 
and about the situation in their time on the 
basis of ‘Abd al-Razzáq's work. 

The frequent references to concepts such as 
authenticity and forgery 1ndicate a very undy- 
namic view of the tradition. In Motzki's 
approach there seem to be only two sorts of 
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material to be found m Muslim traditional 
literature: authentic and forged. And if forged, 
then the forgery must be the work of an 
individual forger If we can isolate and remove 
any forgeries, we are then left with a faithful 
reflection of the way things were It seems 
unhkely that this stark contrast is an adequate 
view of what is a religious tradition, produced 
during a relatively long period of social and 
political disruption when the institutions for 
safeguarding the transmission were only begin- 
ning to be formed, subject to the vicissitudes 
of a still mainly oral culture, and committed to 
writing in the form in which we have it at the 
beginning of the third century of Islam at the 
earliest. Motzki seems to have little time for 
the effects of the continuous reworking of the 
tradition, the introduction of glosses and 
improvements, the abbreviation and expansion 
of material, the linking together of reports 
which originated independently, the adaptation 
of traditions which originate in one context 
with a particular purpose so that they may be 
used in another, let alone simple errors of 
scribes and narrators, One cannot rule out real 
forgery but what that might be in a society 
which revered authority and tradition above 
independence and innovation is not obvious. 
Students of the historical tradition (¢a’rikh) 
have been able to demonstrate the way in 
which the tradition could be manipulated to 
give significantly different messages even after 
It had been recorded in writing (cf., for example, 
the way in which al-Tabari was used by the 
later compilers like Ibn al-Athir). This sort of 
creative reinterpretation must have been much 
more possible 1n the stages before the appear- 
ance of written texts. 

The starting point for the investigation 
undertaken in this book ts the authenticity of 
the work of ‘Abd al-Razzaq itself, that is, that 
the Musannaf is a text dating from the late 
second century. Now, Motzki himself com- 
plains about the lack of scholarly mtroduction 
to the only edition we have available, the 
difficulty of establishing the narrations behind 
the present text, and our uncertainty about its 
completeness or proper order. It is also clear 
from his discussion that there is not much 
evidence that early scholars associated a work 
called al-Musannaf with ‘Abd al-Razziq and 
that the authority for most of (') the text 1s 
Ishaq al-Dabari, who died in 285/898 
Nevertheless, Motzki is willing to accept the 
text as an authentic version of a work of ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq, not even a later copy or recension, 
and supposes that a manuscript, approved by 
the author himself, had been down to 
al-Dabari by the latter’s father who had been 
a pupil of ‘Abd al-Razzaq. This 1s not compel- 
lng The section of the Musannaf which 
concerns the ceremonies associated with the 
Meccan sanctuary (the mand@sik) begins with 
an isnád m which al-Dabari 1s in fact the 
second link and with a tradition which he 
clams to have read/recited to ‘Abd al-Razzüq 
for his approva) @ara’nG ‘ala). There are 
reports ın the sources which mdicate that this 
procedure was often perfunctory. The fact that 
most of the traditions in the work begin with 
gala ‘Abd al-Razzaq in itself indicates that the 
text should be seen as the work of a later 
generation, and at what stage the text received 
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the form in which we now know ıt is not at 
all clear. 

In addition to the importance of hadiths in 
the time of ‘Ata’ and Ibn Dinar, Motzki is also 
concerned to show that they had the.text of 
the Qur’in as we now know it One of his 
arguments 1n support of this is that the late 
first century scholars knew variant Qur’anic 
texts, cited 1n a way which presupposes their 
knowledge of the standard text. An interesting 
example (pp. 100-1) concerns a tradition in 
which Ibn Jurayj, on learning the opinion of 
‘Ata’ that a man may not marry the mother of 
his divorced wife, asks him about a variant 
reading, attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas, of Qur'an 4: 
23. Whereas the standard text seems to offer a 
general prohibition of a man taking to wife the 


mother of his previous wife, the variant text * 


oe that the prohibition only operates if 
e previous marriage had been consumated 
‘Ata’ responds to Ibn Jurayj that that is not 
how he reads the Qurän Now, Ibn Abi Shayba 
1031 (a generation later than ‘Abd al-Razzüq) 
also has Ibn Jurayj reporting the view of ‘Ata’ 
against a man marrying the mother of hi 

drvorced wife but Ibn Abi Shayba has no 
reference to the alleged variant ànic reading 
(cf. ‘Abd al-Razzüq, vi, no. 10816 with Ibn Abi 
Shayba, 1v/2, 173, IL 3-5). Two generations 
later, al-Tabari, in his Tas has the same Ibn 
Jurayj-'Atà' report, is tme with the 
Quranic variant. 

No doubt, there are various ways of interpret- 
ing this, and references to other sources might 
change the picture, but it seems reasonable to 
suggest that the alleged Ibn ‘Abbas variant 
reading is a late development framed, like so 
many other variant readings, to offer support 
to one view on a legal question regarding which 
there was ikhiulaf. If this is so, it raises questions 
not only about the idea that the Qur’dn is the 
source of Islamic law on this point, but also 
about the period when the Musannaf achieved 
literary stabilization. 

How far one accepts the arguments 1n this 
work, therefore, depends largely on the degree 
to which Motzki's judgements about authenti- 
city seem convincing, Having said that, it is a 
work of admirable thoroughness and detail, 
very different from many of the works which 
have attempted to argue that Schacht was 
wrong. Once having accepted Motzk’s pre- 
mises, the argument 1s methodical and convin- 
cing, To refuse to follow him down the slippery 
slope does not mean that one must accept 
everything which Schacht wrote This reviewer 
agrees with Motzki that the Fatima bint Qays 
tradition (discussed in detail pp. 143-52) does 
offer an example of a prophetic hadith which 
seems to figure as a source of authority in a 
legal argument earlier than one would expect 
on the basis of Schacht. To conclude from that, 
however, that it is ‘authentic’ is not warranted. 
Furthermore, the narrow focus on the question 
of sources conceals the likelihood that the legal 

isputes in which that hadith was used had a 
Suz im Leben and that the lawyers' 
difficulty was to relate already existing doctrines 
to sources rather than deriving doctrines from 
sources (cf. BSOAS, Lu, 1989, 430—45). 
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Davip J. WASSERSTEIN: The caliphate 
in the West: an Islamic political 
institution in the Iberian Peninsula. 
xiv, 280 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1993. £35. 


The best comment that can be made about 
this book ıs that it is a consistent and detailed 
piece of scholarship which deserves wide credit; 
the worst is, though, that it simply does not 
measure up to the prospects it raises. In fact, 
the book is not an analysis of the political, 
institutional, religious and legal aspects of the 
Andalusian caliphate, as its title might seem to 
suggest; it is, rather, a compilation of data 
backing up Wasserstein's view that the institu- 
tion of the caliphate did not die out when the 
Umayyad dynasty was overthrown in 422 A H./ 
A.D.1031 but that it survived as a means of 
legitimization for its successors, the rulers of 
the Tafa kingdoms The author's painstaking 
discussion shows beyond any doubt that this 
thesis ıs correct, but after reading the book this 
reviewer could not help thinking that he might 
also have achieved his aim by a less lengthy 
demonstration, The opposite goes for the other 
main idea that supports this work, namely, 
that the caliphal institution in al-Andalus was 
only a political device of legittmrzation which 
lacked any religious content and was void of 
the intellectual which supported the rival 
eastern caliphate of the ‘Abbasids. Though this 
argument works nicely for the Taifa penod, it 
is so much the less convincing when it 1s traced 
back to the time of the Umayyad caliphs, as 
Wasserstein suggests. 

The author starts from the assumption that 
it is possible to distinguish the political from 
the religious aspects of the caliphal institution, 
when in fact both of them were a very fine 
loom on which the fabrics of legitimacy were 
woven The caliphate was politically important 
because it had a religious base, and in the 
political language and practice of fourth- 
century A.H. Islam it was unthinkable for rulers 
to consider the caliphal title as just ‘one means 
by which these rulers sought to mcrease their 
own magnificence’ (p. 17) The Fatimid da^wa 
was very active ın the Maghreb at that time 
and it is hard to believe that, with this serious 
threat 1n their backyard, the Umayyads took 
up the caliphal title merely in order to add a 
new distinction to their claims In fact, there 1s 
a good deal of evidence showing that the 
Umayyads took v seriously (or wanted 
people to beleve did) their role as 
Commander of the Faithful From ‘Abd 
al-Rahman III's official rescript condemning 
Ibn Masarra and his followers, to the accounts 
of the enlargement of the mosque of Cordoba 
by al-Hakam II, sources are full of references 
to the sacred nature of the caliphal authority. 
A most extraordinary document—the copy of 
a tasjil bestowed by al-Hakam II upon a 
Kutama chieftam conferring on him authority 
over a certain region of the Maghreb— lists a 
whole series of principles based on the Qur'an 
and the Sunna for the vassal to cause to be 
followed in his domains The Caliph's detailed 
instructions on praying, fasting, tax collection 
and law enforcement make up a catalogue of 
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practical rules of Islamic government that 
al-Hakam H expected his subject to observe 
faithfully. 
This and other similar evidence is largely 
neglected by Wasserstein, whose conclusions 
generalize the purely nominal character adopted 
by the caliphal institution, when the acute 
problem of legitimacy was faced by the Taifa 
rulers in a number of different ways. In this 
connection, the author makes an interesting 
oint by focusing his discussion on the 
ūdids, the rulers of the Taifa of Malaga, 
Algeciras and Ceuta, who claimed a right of 
inheritance to the caliphal title, as 13 clearly 
shown 1n the coins they minted from 403-446 
A.H. Their short period of rule and political 
instability prevented their consolidation as a 
caliphal dynasty, as Wassertsein nghtly points 
out. However, being a family branch descended 
from the Idrisids, the Hammiidids might have 
stressed their noble ealogy, which related 
them to ‘Afi b. Abr Talib: instead, they 
presented themselves as heirs of the Umayyad 
caliph, Hishám II. This is noteworthy, because 
it clearly shows that Umayyad heritage bore a 
token legitimacy which ‘Alid claims could not 
counteract in al-Andalus. Unfortunately, the 
author does not follow up this mteresting 
idea—which implicitly addresses the question 
of the non-existence of a Shi‘ite da'wa in 
al-Andalus—and contents himself with a com- 
prehensive prosopography of the Hammüdid 
dynasty, based iin on numismatic evidence, 
and full of names, dates and genealogical 
discussions that any reader interested on the 
Hammtüdids will find extremely useful, though 
not necessarily those who look for analysis of 
the institution of the western caliphate The 
other side of the coin was the case of the 
*Abbüdids from Seville, who went so far as to 
claim that they had discovered the late Hisham 
II al-Mu‘ayyad. This convention proved to be 
very convenient for other Taifa rulers (a dozen 
in all), who also declared their formal allegiance 
to the third Umayyad caliph. Another wide- 
read convention was the minting of coins in 
e name of ‘‘Abd Allàh', which did not 
correspond to a real caliph but was used as a 
common name that happened to be also a 
caliphal title This double meaning fitted 
extremely well the nominal character acquired 
by the caliphal institution during the Taifa 


period. 

All these solutions to the problems posed by 
the lack of legitimacy of the Taifa rulers are 
thoroughly discus by Wasserstein, who 
states that this book 1s a pendant to his earlier 
work on the Taifa kingdoms. As such, however, 
it would have been desirable that he include in 
his bibliography some recent Spanish scholar- 
ship related to this topic. Bibliographic vacu- 
ums are particularly striking in the case of 
numusmatic studies, as coms make up an 
unportant part of the evidence discussed by the 
author and recent years have witnessed some 
new findings. This is true of a treasure of more 
than 400 Hammiidid coins unearthed in Ardales 
1n 1987 which was announced very quickly and 
which has been recently studied by B. Mora 
Serrano Other findings have been published in 
periodicals like Gaceta Numismática (which 
occasionally devotes monograph issues to 
Andalusian coins), Acta Numismatica, or in the 
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proceedings of the ‘ Jariques? on hispano-arabic 
numismatic studies, which Wasserstein seems 
to ignore. In one case this neglect of recent 
Spanish scholarship has led the author to a 
minor, but nevertheless significant ambiguity: 
uoting the eighiteenth-century edition of 
enez de das Historia Arabum, 
Wasserstein thinks that the ‘Cordobans, since 
they had no king, mscribed their coins, their 
flags(7) and their in the name of 
Hishám'. Had he used the new and excellent 
edition of this source by J Lozano Sánchez, it 
would have been unnecessary to place question 
marks in this passage, as it actually reads: 
*. monete, pannorum et (epi)grammatum lit- 
teras sub Hyssem nomine conscribebant’, This 
hint of obscurity 1s obviously unimportant, but 


- 1t clearly shows that in these days it is no 


longer possible to overlook recent and valuable 
contributions which for one reason or another 
never find their way to British libraries. 


EDUARDO MANZANO MORENO 


ANNE-MARIE Epp& and FRANÇOISE 
MicumaU (tr):  Ab-Makm Ibn 
al-‘Amid, Chronique des Ayyoubides 
(602—658/1205—6—1259—60) .(Docu- 
ments relatifs à l'Histoire des 
Croisades, xvi.) 146pp. Paris: 
L’Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, 1994. 


The Arabic text here translated forms the 
final portion of al-Majnü' al-mubarak, the 
universal chronicle produced by al-Makin b. 
al-'Amid. The Arabic excerpt was published by 
the late Claude Cahen in Bulletin d'Etudes 
Orientales, xv, 1958, 109-84, and it was he 
who originally commissioned this translation 
by two of his disciples. The article on al-Makin 
in El (2nd ed ), vi, 143-4, of which Cahen was 
the joint author, appraises the final section of 
the chronicle as ‘intellectually comparable 
with the works of the major historians of the 
period, with a particularly sensitive interest ın 
military administration, reflecting the profes- 
sional career of the author, -Makin 
(602—72/1205—73) was in fact a Copt, who, like 
his father, served in the Ayyubid diwàn al-jaysh 
in Egypt and later in Damascus. The smooth 
course of his life was broken in 658/1259—60 
by the Mongol invasion of Syria, followed by 
the accession to power of Baybars. 

Cahen's excerpt, and the present translation 
thus give al-Makin’s account of events during 
his lifetime down to the fateful year 658, i.e. 
from the sultanate of al-'Adil to the disastrous 
termination of al-Nügir Yüsuf's rule in Syria. 
It provides for the most part a concise factual 
narrative. There is little to differentiate the 
historical writing of al-Makin the Copt from 
that of the Muslim chroniclers apart from 
occasional information about the patriarchate, 
e.g. the events following the death of Anba 
Yunus b. Abi Ghalib ın 612/1216 (pp. 20—22), 
and the appointment of the Patriarch 
Athanasius in 648/1250 (p.91). Towards the 
Frankish Christians, as the translators remark, 
‘Jamais ne s'exprime le moindre sentiment 
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d'une appartenance confessionelle commune, 
jamais n’a it la moindre compréhension 
du phénoméne de croisade’ (p.11) It was, 
however, in Frankish Tyre that al-Makin found 
a refuge from the Mongols for five months in 
658/1260 (p. 114) 

The fullest coverage of events is, as would 
be expected, in the final part of the chronicle: 
the annals for 647/1249-50 to 658/1259-60 

ive an account of Louis IX's crusade, the 
inception of Mamluk rule in Egypt, the conflict 
with al-Nasir Yüsuf, the Mongol invasion, and 
the battle of of ‘Ayn jalüt. Al-Makin ends with 
the assassination of Qutuz and the accession of 
Baybars. His presentation of Baybars is perha: 
significantly different from that given 
court biographer, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahur. 
him, al-Makin does not show Baybars as 
playing any part in the decisive events which 
preceded his accession—the fatal cons de 
against al-Mu'azzam Tiran Shah (p. 88), 
murder of Aqtäy al-Jamdar (p. 97), and ite 
victory at ‘Ayn Jālūt (p. 120), for which the 
credit is given (under God) solely to Qutuz. 
Too much should perhaps not be inferred from 
al-Makin’s silence, but so reduced a role for 
Baybars would explain why he was not at first 
the most favoured candidate to succeed Qutuz. 

The translators’ introduction gives an 
account of al-Makin and the chronicle, and of 
the manuscripts on which Cahen i 
edition of the Arabic text. The question of the 
date at which the work was written 1s not 
discussed, although there are several indications 
that it was not at any time a strictly contempor- 
ary record of events In the annal for 
644/1246—47 (p. 80) there 1s a reference to the 
battle of al-Kura‘ in 648/1250—51 (p. 91), and 
in that for 647/1249—50 (p. 84) a reference to 
al-Nasir Yüsufs taking of Damascus in 
648/1250 (p.90) Finally, a reference in the 
annal for 648 (p.91) to the death of the 
Patriarch Athanasius on 3 Muharram 660/ 
28 November 1261 suggests that the chronicle 
may have been written during the imprisonment 
of al-Makin after the arrest of Taybars 
al-Waziri, governor of Damascus, in Dhu'l- 
Qa‘da 660/September 1262 (cf. Ibn al-Sugà ‘i, 
Tak kitib wafaydt al-a‘yin (ed. Jacqueline 
a (Damascus, 1974), p.111 of bic 
text). 

Two points of detail invite comment. The 
reference to ‘ Bahriya ‘Adiliya’ (p. 39) is indeed 
anachronistic, as indicated by the relevant 
footnote. Presumably it is a slip by al-Makin, 
and as such further evidence of the late date of 
composition of the chronicle. ‘Izz al-Din Aybak 
al-Turkumáni, the first Mamluk ruler, was not 
‘le Turcoman' (p. 89), but acquired ‘his msba 
from his former master (cf. al-Maqrizi, Sulük, 
yii, Cairo, 1957, 368, n.3). The translators 
have included two pages of corrections to the 
Arabic text as printed in the Bulletin d'Etudes 
Orientales, a reprint of the text in full would 
have been welcome. While this translation will 
be useful in the first place to those medievalists 
who do not read Arabic, its clarity and wealth 
of footnotes, especially those identifying per- 
Sons and places mentioned in the text will 
render it of service to all who work on this 
period of Near Eastern history 
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MICHAEL MEINECKE: Die mamlukische 
Architektur in Agypten und Syrien 
(648/1250 bis 923/1517). Teil 1: 
Genese, Entwicklung und Auswirk- 
ungen der mamlukischen Architek- 
tur. Teil m: Chronologische Liste 
der mamlukischen Baumassnahmen. 
(Abhandlungen des Deutschen 
Archäologischen Instituts Kairo. 
Islamische Reihe, Bd. 5) xiv, 
243 pp., 142 pi 3 10 foldout plans; 
x, 576 pp. Glückstadt: Verlag J. J. 
Augustin GmbH, 1992. DM 490. 


These two volumes discuss the origins, devel- 
opment and impact of Mamlük architecture, 
followed by a catalogue of all Mamlük building 
projects, including those which have not sur- 
vived. This is a colossal undertaking, as a few 
figures from the catalogue will confirm. it 
comprises 2,279 building projects, of which 528 
are extant, 799 were restorations and 952 are 
lost. Inevitably these figures will also change, 
and sadly, one that 1s mentioned as extant, no. 
35/50, mausoleum of Abū "I-Khair, has already 
disappeared in the wake of road building in 
Cairo, without even a photogra) qm having been 
published. Better news is that the portal of the 
Qadi Yahya ribát (no 35/71), described by the 
author as bemg in a ot, has now been 
re-erected in the garden of the Islamic Museum 
in Cairo. 

It may seem strange that we have not had a 
book, 1n the manner of earlier catalogues of 
Mongol and Timurid architecture, on all of 
Mamlük architecture, but in addition to the 
incomparably greater number of building pro- 
jects involved, the political mosaic into which 
the former Mamlük empire was fragmented 
after 1945 must bear some of the blame. 
Sauvaget and Creswell may be two of the 
names that first come to mind on the subject, 
but, reflecting the political legacy of the Farst 
World War, Sauvaget never seems to have 
undertaken field-work in Egypt, while Creswell, 
as the title and dedication of his volumes on 
The Muslm architecture of Egypt to King 
Farouk make clear, was of necessity obliged to 
treat t as paramount. As the capital, Cairo 
was indeed first in terms of quali and quantity 
(910, of which 217 are extant) of Mami 
monuments, but the amount which it sl 
rowed—and gave ve back—to the provinces has 
never been y recognized until the work 
of Meinecke. 

His wide-ranging background made him the 
ideal scholar to carry out this work His earlier 
study of Anatolian Seljuk tile work was a 
virtually complete catalogue of Seljuk architec- 
ture ın itself, and the mutual influences which 
are documented for Anatolian and Mamlük 
architecture form one of the most valuable 
features of this work. Meinecke spent a decade 
in Cairo, supervizing restoration of Mamlük 
monuments for the German Archaeological 
Institute, and winnmg the Aga Khan Award 
for Architecture for his exemplary work. He 

uently headed the German Archaeo- 
Institute in Damascus for several years. 
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His knowledge of the Iranian world 1s also man- 
1fest 1n his choice of comparative material. 

The enormous labour involved in the project 
ig clear from the acknowledgments, where 
Meinecke plays icular tribute to his wife, 
Viktoria Meinecke-Berg The 2,279 building 

‘ojects are listed chronologically in the cata- 

e under the reigns of the 48 Mamlük 

catenin. an arrangement that 1s icular! 

useful for comparative patronage. Under eac! 
entry are mentioned textual references, mscrip- 
tions, wagfiyyas and the most important sec- 
ondary literature The volume 1s rounded out 
with over 100 pages of indexes, another superb 
tool, which instance has 38 sub-entries 
under 'Kuppel'. Even here, though, some 
searching may be necess before a particular 
building 1s found. entries for building projects 
are delineated by town and function, although 
mosques may be listed under ‘masğd’ 
‘moschee’, or ‘$4mi‘’, for instance. 

The plates and figures are no less impressive. 
Altogether 587 plates are printed on 142 pages 
Many of them are small, and sometimes, w. 
copied from previous sources, of less than 
ave g ualıty. But this is more than compens- 
ated for by the juxtaposition, always revealing 
and sometimes startling, of similar elements or 
motifs from buildings that are geographically 
often widely separated. A more lavish size of 
teprodučtion wou would have unduly increased the 
cost of an already expensive work. The plans 
have all been wn to the same scale and 
oriented with the gibla at the top of the page. 
The only drawback of this approach is that 
some , such as the Imes of vaultin 
register very faintly, but this is considerably 
outweighed by the mstant comparisons of size 
that it permits. Only in four instances could 
one have wished for different arrangements. In 
fig 35 the Mosque of Talà'i' in Cairo is shown 
with the north-west arcade which was almost 
certainly absent 1n the original. In fig. 78 the 
complex of Sultán Hasan in Cairo 18 missing 

the. gaisariyya and water tower which were 
attached to its northern end. Figs. 126-7 show 
the complexes of Inal and Qurqumas in Cairo 
on the same page, and of course at the same 
scale, but not in the physical contiguity which 
the buildings actually enjoy A map or maps 
showing the location of the monuments is a 

g omission. 

i merits of including building projects 
only known from contemporary sources in the 
catalogue are evident in the long chapter on 
the patronage of al-Zabur Baybars. Meinecke 
dde his fret endeavour were, ied 
enough given Baybars's campaigns t the 
Mongols and Crusaders, the aeeanitenin of 
fortresses and town walls The stability of the 
recently conquered territories permitted a new 
interchange of craftsmen, vouched for by the 
chroniclers In his detailed discussion of the 
Mosque of Baybars in Cairo, Meinecke plaus- 
ibly suggests that the idea of the mosque’s large 
double-shelled wooden dome preceded by a 
transept should be related to major Umayyad 
monuments which Baybars had earlier restored, 
the Dome of the Rock and the Great Mi 
of Damascus The architectural and decorative 
prototypes are given exhaustive analysis, but it 
1$ perhaps surprising that there is no mention 
of the reasons for the siting of the building, 
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which can be shown to be related to Baybars’s 
reverence for the Stiff Shaykh Khidr who dwelt 
nearby in a khānqāh also erected b Baybars 
(discussed in Lobna Sherif, ‘ Layers of meanin 
an interpretative analysis of three early Mamlu 
buildings’, D Arch dissertation, University of 
Michigan, 1988, 66-9). 

The longest chapter 1s devoted to the build- 
ings of the third reign of al-Nàsir Muhammad, 
not surprisingly, since a total of 450 building 
projects is recorded for his Tegn. The number 
1n itself would support David Ayalon’s conten- 
tion (‘The auxiliary forces of the Mamlik 
sultanate’, Der Islam, 65/1, 1988, 33-5) that 
the building activities o this sultan were a 

primary cause of the subsequent economic 
decline of the Mamlük empire while many of 
the buildings were unsurpassed in magnificence. 
an example is the palace of Qausfin, whose 
impressive muqarnas portal Meinecke accur- 
ately ascribes to the period of this amir, rather 
than to the fifteenth-century amir Yashbak who 
merely altered the latter part of the inscription 
to accommodate his name and titles (the 
evidence 18 cogently presented in Hilary L. 
Roe, ‘The Bahr Mamluk monumental 
entrances of Cairo’ a survey and analysis of 
intra muros portals’, MA thesis, American 
University in Cairo, 1979, 109-18) The single 
building complex that I have not found men- 
tioned (even m the catalogue) from ae e 
1s a züwiya and water dispensary (hau 
with an accompanying munaret built ai 
A h al-Muhammadi in the Nile delta 
ge of Fishat al-Manàra by the architect of 
the mosque of ‘Alf Shüh ın Tabriz, brought to 
Egypt by Aytimish. The minaret was remark- 


able for its unique shape, spiral on the interior, 
and for its 60 cubit height (D. P. Little, ‘ Notes 
on Aitami$, a Mongol Mamluk’, in (ed) 


U. Haarman and P. Bachmann, Die islamische 
Welt zwischen Mittelalter und Neuzeit 
Festschrift fur Hans Robert Roemer zum 65 
Geburtstag, Wiesbaden, 1979, 398). The same 
workman went on to build the minarets of 
Qausün's mosque in Cairo, and his subsequent 
career has been traced in Meinecke's seminal 
article on Mamlūk tile mosaic. 

The following chapter on the international- 
ization of Mamlük architecture under the 
followers of al-Nasir Muhammad is almost as 
long, understandably so, since this is where the 
mterrelations of different schools are explored 
in greatest detail. He points out the undeniable 
resemblances between the exactly contemporary 
Midkuny of meus raat aad at and the 

ünryya m: in an 
that the former and the Maps dub dened 
Sultánryya complex in Cairo were the work of 
Iranian craftsmen who later participated in the 
complex of Sulfin Hasan The comparisons 
with the stucco and vaulting of the Masjid-i 
Kirmàni in Turbat-i Shaykh Jam and the 
madrasa of Sarghatmish are indeed apt (p 129), 
although the leading role of the mugarnas of 
the Sarghatmish madrasa is no longer valid 
in view of the redating of the Masyid-i Kir- 
mani from 763/1361-2 to 712-28/1312-28 
(B. O'Kane, 'Nafanz and Turbat-1 Jim: new 
light on fourteenth century Iranian stucco’, 
Studia Iranica, 22, 1991, 85-92). In the section 
on influences on Turkistan, Meinecke suggests 
that the closest parallel to the Gür-1 Mir is the 
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Sultāniyya complex in Cairo. This 1s certainly 
true of the surviving buildings, but the most 
likely explanation is a parallel influence from 
central Iran. The brick buttresses of the interior 
of the Sultani dome have been acknow- 
ledged as an indication of a brick (and therefore 
most likely Iranian) prototype, and an analogue 
for the high drum 1s the tomb of Sultan t 
A attached to the Dardasht madrasa in 
ahan (built before her death in 753/1352~3: 
Lutf Allah Hunarfar, Ganjina-yi áthàr-i tarikhi- 
yl Isfahan, Isfahan, 1350/1971, 317). Several 
tombs in the Sh&h-1 Zinda also have gadrooned 
(Amirzüda) or grooved (Shid-i Mulk Agha) 
domes, and the monuments of Tabriz, lost 
through earthquakes, may well have provided 
the closest intermediaries. But not all far-flung 
links are accepted by Meinecke; he understand- 
ably rejects (p. 120, n. 224) the links that have 
been posited between the vestibule of the tomb 
of Hasan and Yüsuf Süfi ın Kuhna b es 
and that of the complex of Sultün E 
in Cairo : 

A convincing case 15 made for the influences 
which the workmen assembled for the complex 
of Sultán Hasan effected on their di 
Besides the more obvious examples in 
Damascus and Aleppo, groups seems to have 
been active in such widely dispersed of 
Anatolia as Manisa and Selcuk in the west, 
Mardin and Hisn Kayfa in the east, and later 
m Adana. 

There is not e to enumerate all of the 
felicitous interrelationships explored by the 
author, and Meinecke, of course, did not have 
space in 211 text to analyse all of 
Mamilük architecture. There will undoubtedly 
be monographs in the future (such as Nasser 
Rabbat's forthcoming book on the Cairo 
citadel) which will spotlight monuments or 
groups of monuments within Meinecke’s 
Corpus, and entail some tinkering with the 
chronolo But this is the volume which 
anyone wishing to obtain the basic information 
about any Mamlük building project will initially 
consult. It is likely to remain for a long time 
the only work to give a substantial overview of 
Mamluk architecture. In short, it is itself a 
monumental work of scholarship, and one 
which is unlikely ever to be superseded. It will 
remain a beacon to the author’s industry, 
insight and intelligence, and a reminder of how 
much the field of Islamic art has lost by his 
untimely death 
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Surarya FAROQHr Pilgrims and sul- 
tans: the hajj under the Ottomans 
1517-1683. xi, 244 pp. London: 
I. B. Tauris, 1994. £34.50. 


The book under review is pomaniy a study 
of the practicalities of pilgrimage chewing 
its religious aspects as far as is possible, 
Professor Faroqhi examines the Ottoman kajj 
as ‘a phenomenon of political and social 
history ' (p. 3) and as a vehicle of communica- 
tion reaching out to virtually all parts of the 
empire. Her study amply demonstrates that by 
taking over the role of servitor/protector of the 
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Holy Places, the Ottoman Sultans inberited not 
only religious prestige but also costly obliga- 
tions an nsibilities. These they accepted 
and res as the most appropriato means 
of maintaining control in the Hijaz without the 
need for a major military or administrative 
pus In terms of dynastic spamanon, the 
of any tangible financial return was 
completely outweighed by the political gains. 

Faroghi bases her study largely on Ottoman 
archival documents, supplemented by a few 
surviving contemporary pilgrimage descri 
tions. Following a brief introduction on the 
hag in pre-Ottoman times, chs. iiy discuss 
routine, but nevertheless often problematic, 
aspects of caravan routes, caravan security, 
and the finances of the Holy Cities. 

A pilgrimage caravan consisted essentially of 
three elements, travelling in the following order 
(i) the financial, ie. the cash donations being 
taken to the Holy Cities, and money for 
subsidies and essential purchases along the 
way—all under the supervision of the centrally- 
appointed caravan commander and his comple- 
ment of officials, (i) the commercial, ie. 
merchants and their goods taking advantage of 
the protection of the caravan on what was also 
a major trade route; and (iii) the religious, 1.e. 
the wealthy and not so wealthy pilgrims who 
generally made up the rear. The first duty of 
the accompanying armed guard a to 
have been to protect the financial rather than 
the human elements. However, repeated failure 
to ensure a generally safe for pilgrims 
would have carried considerable implications 
for the Sultan's legitimacy. 

Virtually all arrangements concerning the 


- safety, financing, provisioning, and leadership 


of the annual caravans departing from 
Damascus and Cairo had to be re-negotiated 
each year and thus acquired a regular promin- 
ence in Ottoman consideration. Official subsid- 
ies paid to Bedoum tribes along the routes 
ensured regular supplies of ft and water, 
and freedom from Bedouin attack; these also 
served to make the nomads to some extent 
dependent upon Ottoman money, and thus less 
inclined to threaten government authority m 
the Hijaz On arrival in Medina and Mecca, 
the caravan commanders distributed generous 
donations in cash and in kind on behalf of the 
Sultan to the indigenous poor of the two cities, 
to the mosques and other recognized recipients 
of charity. A substantial proportion of such 
funding, and virtually all the , continued 
to come from long-established foundations in 
Egypt, but during the later fifteenth and 
fera during the sixteenth century, vakfs 

efiting the Holy Cities were constituted in 
Anatolia and even in distant Balkan regions. 
Faroqhi points to the significance of such vakfs 
in raising consciousness throughout the empire 
of the extent of Ottoman influence Community 
contributions towards and individual participa- 
tion 1n the pilgrimage both had an important 
integrative function which helped counterbal- 
ance the strong localizing tendencies of provin- 
cial society. 

Chapter v details the Sultans’ increasin 
high profile in Mecca and Medina throw; 
construction projects such as Suleymàn's re 
of the Meccan water courses, Murad 3 
renovation of the Great Mosque and his 
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attempt to clear the surrounding area m order 
to provide a more ified environment, and 
the rebuilding of the Ka‘aba after the destruct- 
ive flood of 1630. Given the tremendous cost 
of building work in an area to which virtually 
all materials had to be transported over long 
distances, and given their apparent willingness 
to use comparatively large quantities of pre- 
cious metals for sumptuous adornment, 1t 1s 
clear that the Sultans were prepared to invest 
heavily in their role m the Holy Cities. 
Ottoman control over the pilgrimage routes 
and the Holy Cites inevitably added an extra 
dimension to their foreign policy However, 
along with enhanced | prestige throughout the 
Musiim world, they also gained the ability in 
effect to grant or to deny access to the Holy 
Cites to non-Ottoman pilgnms Whilst those 
from North Africa and Central Asia were 
generally welcomed, those from Iran and India 
were often regarded as politically suspect and, 
atera el 1 barred rom Pape and 
ence the pilgrimage, during times of open war. 
Aside from the general question of allowing 
potential spies into Ottoman territory, there was 
the worrymg possibility that enemy agents might 
establish a subversive relationship with the 
Sherifs of Mecca. In her final chapters Lae 
shows how the semi-autonomous status of 
Sherifs posed a delicate problem for the 
Ottomans within the broad political and eco- 
nomic context of their control of the Arab lands. 
As with most research based on Ottoman 
archival material, this book is, as the author 
herself observes, fortuitously dependent on 
‘documents found to date’. It also represents 
a si cant revision of the original version, 
ublished in German in 1990. The wealth of 
ascinating detail found in the archives certainly 
brings the topic and the period to life, but the 
effect here is patchy. Faroghi's general themes 
are pertinent and stimulating, but cannot be 
addressed fully in such a short book One 
would wish for more. The book 15, however, a 
forceful reminder of the fact that the Ottoman 
political world of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries did not revolve solely around the 
Balkan-Istanbul-Anatolia axis, and that con- 
stant effort was required to administer the hay 
successfully, to the benefit of both pilgrims and 
government. 


CHRISTINE WOODHEAD 


DanreL Martin Varisco: Medieval 
agriculture and Islamic science: the 
anac of a Yemeni sultan. (Publi- 
cation on the Near East, Univer- 
sity of Washington, no. 6.) xv, 
349 pp., 2 maps. Seattle and 
London: University of Washington 
Press, 1994, $40. 


El elemento básico de esta obra lo constituye 
un Calendario compilado por al-Mahk 
al-Ashraf ‘Umar ibn Yüsuf, 3er sultán de la 
dinastía rasuli que gobernó en el Yemen 
durante los siglos -XV Este Calendario o 
Almanaque no constituye una obra mde- 
pendiente, sino que forma parte de otra más 
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amplia de carácter astronómico,  Kitdb 
al-Tabsira fi ‘um al-nujüm, en concreto, se trata 
del capítulo treinta y dos de dicho tratado. 

La primera cuestión que se nos plantea tras 
la lectura del título de la obra es el significado 
del término *Almanac' aplicado al texto del 
sultán yemení Un almanaque, de acuerdo con 
la definición escueta, aunque básica, dada por 
Varisco, ‘is a documentation of the seasonal 
reckoning of chan, in nature and human 
activities’ Ahora bien, siguiendo un concepto 
algo más amplio y extenso, podríamos defini 
los Kutub al-anwa’, género en el que se 
incluye—o al menos con el que se relaciona— 
este texto, como el resultado de una síntesis en 
la que entra una aparente amalgama de datos 
linguísticos, folkloricos, dietéticos y agrícolas, 
junto con indicaciones de fiestas cristianas, 
árabes y persas, todo ello regido por la marcha 
anual de los anwd’ Los primeros hasta ahora 
conocidos son, en el Oriente musulmán, el 
Kitab al-Azmma de Ibn Masawayh (s Ix) y en 
Occidente el Calendario de Córdoba {s x). 

Es cierto que durante los últimos años se ha 
despertado un evidente interés hacia el estudio 
de los Kutub al-amwá' en sus diversas tipologias. 
Por una e, se han dado a conocer nuevos 
textos, alguno de los cuales se consideraban 
perdidos y, por otra, se ha iniciado el estudio 
de nuevos temas o elementos contenidos en 
ellos o se ha avanzado en el de otros sólo 
conocidos parcialmente. La mayor parte de 
tales obras son de origen norteafricano, egipcio 
y andalusí, aparte de algunos orientales; no 
obstante, hasta ahora no se conocía ninguna 
relativa al Yemen 

Durante el período rasulf el Yemen conoció 
una apreciable actividad cultural, en buena 
parte auspiciada por sus gobernantes, que no 
sólo actuaron como mecenas de las ciencias— 
y muy especialmente de la agncultura—, sino 
que también ellos tomaron parte activa, 
redactando bastantes de estas obras. Este es el 
caso de al-Malik al-Ashraf ‘Umar ibn Yüsuf, 
de su padre al-Malik al-Muzaffar o, un siglo 
después (s. xiv), de al-Malik al-Afdal al-'Abbüs 
ibn ‘Alt. Del primero se conocen alrededor de 
una docena de obras sobre temas diversos— 
astronomía, medicina, materia médica, 
genealogías.. —, pero su producción más 
importante está referida a la agronomía y 
astronomía. 

Centrándonos en la obra que nos ocupa, 
presenta dos partes definidas: el texto que 
constituye la base, del que se presenta la edición 
árabe y la traducción inglesa y, por otra, el 
estudio de los materiales contenidos en el 
mismo. Dicho estudio comprende varios capí- 
tulos, subdivididos a su vez en apartados más 
o menos extensos. 

Este capítulo de al-Tabsira fi ‘lm al-nujüm 
de al-Malik al-Ashraf constituye la más antigua 
y detallada fuente calendánrca relativa al 
período rasulí. Buena parte de la 1nformación 
que contiene está referida al Yemen -sobre todo 
en materia agrícola-, lo que lo distingue de 
otras obras del mismo género, como es el caso 
del Kitab al-Azmina de Ibn Miüsawayh, que 
proporciona un gran nümero de datos relativos 
a otros países, entre ellos Siria, Palestina, 
Nubia, Egipto, Persia, India, Yemen, pero 
ninguno sobre el suyo propio—Irak-, lo que 
1ndica que esta es una obra de caracter libresco, 
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basando toda su informacién en fuentes ante- 
riores, pero totalmente ales de la realidad 
temporal y espacial, en definitiva, de espaldas 
a lo cotidiano. 

Por el contrario, una de las peculiaridades 
de mayor interés en este calendario yemení es 
su aproximación a la realidad, no por ello 
exenta de apoyo ‘cientifico’, es decir, de 
conocimiento de las anteriores obras del género, 
aunque ello no significa que sea una mera copia 
de las mismas. Ahora bien, en la mayoría de 
los casos no se especifica la fuente de la que 
procede la información, salvo raras excep- 
ciones, como Ja cita de Hipócrates e Ibn 
Qutayba. 

La traducción del texto entrafia dificultades, 
ya contiene bastantes términos en dialecto 
l ue Varisco ha tenido que resolver -y lo 
ha hecho de forma correcta por medio de 
comparaciones con otros dialectos yemeníes. 

En cuanto a los siete capítulos que constitu- 
yen la 2* parte o estudio de la obra, el 1? está 
dedicado a la tradición calendárica, analizando 
los diversos grupos existentes—juliano, copto, 
himyaritico, islámico y a- y su influencia 
en la obra de al-Malik al-Ashraf, junto con las 
distintas celebraciones religiosas. Siguiendo la 
tradición imperante en este tipo de obras, el 
almanaque de al-Malik al-Ashraf está distribui- 
do de forma tabular, con información diversa 
Sobre cada uno de los días que constituyen el 
mes solar cristiano. Por otra e, a partir de 
él se pueden reconstruir las actividades agrícolas 
estacionales, si bien no es muy amplia la 
información sobre el folklore asociado a los 
cultivos y las fiestas relacionadas con ellas. 

El segundo capítulo se refiere a las noctones 
de astronomía contenidas en el texto, que 
denotan una sólida base científica, con un 
conocimiento profundo del complejo sistema 
de la correlación astronómica y calendárica. 

El tercero, sobre meteorologia, describe los 
períodos de lluvias, vientos y temperaturas. Ei 
siguiente capítulo se ocupa de los restantes 
elementos ecológicos, de acuerdo con el actual 
significado del termino, es decir, suelos y aguas, 
animales y plantas. 

El quinto, el más extenso y detallado—y en 
mi opinión, uno de los más interesantes de la 
obra—, trata de los elementos agrícolas, entre 
los que se incluyen, aparte de las plantas 
alimenticias e industriales, las aromáticas y 
ornamentales, junto con los ciclos de tareas 
agrícolas y los impuestos que gravan tales 
productos. 

Los cereales, ne a el sorgo (Sorghum 
bicolor/S vulgare , son los productos colas 
a los que se les dedica una mayor atención— 
tanto por parte de al-Malik al-Ashraf como de 
Varisco—. Este es el cereal de verano domi- 
nante en las montafias y el altiplano central del 
Yemen y constituye el principal cultivo de 
subsistencia en todo el país, hasta tal punto 
que a veces es citado simplemente como fa‘am. 
El autor del almanaque recoge hasta unos 
veintidós términos distintos aplicados a varie- 
dades de sorgo, cuya distinción básica radica 
en el color. No obstante, creo que todas estas 
variedades no pueden considerarse tales—si 
ello pudiera admitirse como válido implicaría 
una amplisima biodiversidad en el Yemen—, 
sino que la mayoría son sinónimos aplicados 
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en zonas próximas a una misma variedad; es 
decir, supone una gran riqueza lingüística. 

Pese a esta riqueza de sinónimos aplicados 
sobre todo a los cereales, gran parte de ellos 

cos del Yemen, no se recogen algunos 

de los incluidos como yemeníes por A. Issa, 

phen des ile roii i si latin, 

ançais, anglais et arabe), (Beyrut, , por 

ejemplo: Triticum spelta (kanib/kannib, Ra ni- 

mo de ‘alas, pp. 183-4), Panicum scalarum 
(rubal/rubal, p. 133), entre otros. 

Se trata en este capitulo el complejo y 
olémico tema de la terminología aplicada a 
os cereales en el mundo árabe, en ocasiones 
de muy dificil solución, especialmente la confu- 
sión existente entre los términos dhura y dukhn. 
El primero es el nómbre genénco árabe del 
sorgo, distinto por tanto de dukhn (Pennisetum 
spp./Panicum miliaceum), término que se aplica 
en el Yemen a varios tipos de myo. 

Las legumbres y frutas ocupan un papel 
importante, aunque bastante inferior al desem- 
pefiado por los cereales. Resulta curioso como 
el término hubüb al-mulük en el dialecto yemeni 
se aplica al moral (Morus nigra), mientras que 
en al-Andalus al cerezo (Prunus avium). 

También aparece información sobre la flora 
local, sobre todo relativa a las plantas aro- 
máticas y medicinales 

En el siguiente capitulo, vt, se recogen las 
normas dietéticas presentes en la obra, que 

siguen la teoría humoral de origen hipocrático- 
po Los ahmentos y bebidas, Junto con 

relaciones sexuales, son los temas siempre 
presentes y, también, los más extensos, en este 
tipo de obras; estas normas no presentan 
grandes diferencias entre sí. Las recomenda- 
ciones, en líneas generales, son casi todas 
iguales, pues st la naturaleza del invierno es el 
agua, hümeda y fría, y el humor reinante la 
flema, los alimentos que se recomiendan para 
prevenir las enfermedades propias de esta 
estación son los calientes y secos, a los que 
afiaden los y picantes, dadas las propie- 
dades de tales alimentos. 

El apartado de las relaciones sexuales ha 
sido, junto con el de la flebotomía, el punto en 
el que más se ha señalado la repercusión 
de là dieta hipocrática, que aconseja las rela- 
ciones sexuales en invierno, las recomienda, 
aunque en forma moderada, en primavera y 
llega a prohibirlas en verano. Tal prohibición, 
también expresada por el Profeta Muhammad, 
parece aer que se remonta a Hesiodo Ea VI B.C.) 

El ültimo de los capítulos, el séptimo, se 
ocupa de la navegación, poniéndose de mani- 
fiesto el 1mportante papel que desempeñó el 
puerto de Aden, ya que ésta es la primera 

nte que documenta el alcance de los períodos 
de navegación. 

Completan la obra unas notas— que deberían 
E spe depen pe due de eua forma. se 
facilitaria al lector bastante su consulta, en 
lugar de al final de cada una de los dos grandes 
bloques temáticos, tal como aparecen en la 
obra—, notas exhaustivas y excelentemente 
documentadas. 

Por ultimo, incluye un apéndice bibliográfico 
dividido en fuentes—haciendo separación entre 
manuscritas y editadas—y bibliografía de ca- 
rácter general Finaliza con tres apartados de 
indices. uno de los topónimos incluidos en el 
calendario, en el que además se hace una breve 
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historia de cada uno de ellos—exceptuando 
unos cuantos de sobra conocidos—; otro de 
los términos de mayor interés contenidos en el 
calendario y un tercero de carácter general. 
Como se desprende tras la lectura de esta 
obra, la importancia que alcanza la literatura 
agronómica, unida a un auge de la agricultura, 
nos conduce a evocar un evidente paralelismo 
con al-Andalus, ya que surgen entre ambas 
zonas del mundo musulmán medieval, tan 
alejadas, pero a la vez tan próximas al menos 
en este aspecto, una serie de planteamientos 
afines Existen una serie de puntos comunes 
entre los reyes de a oe andalusíes (s. xr) y los 
gobemantes rasulíes, ríamos resumir 
en el interés por el dao o agricola—a nivel 
teórico y práctico—y la d de jardines 
‘botánicos’ en los que se aclimataban nuevas 
especies. 
m segundo tema a destacar es la rapidez 
con que circulaban las obras, en nuestro caso 
cas, por toda el área musulmana, ahora 
radianda de Occidente hacia Oriente, cómo 
se propagaban las obras de los hombres de 
ciencia andalusies, conociéndose éstas a través 
los originales de las mismas y no en la forma 
resumida que han llegado hasta nosotros. Es el 
caso concreto del agrónomo andalusi Ibn 
Bassal (s xı), atado en bastantes ocasiones 
por el anteriormente aludido soberano al-Malik 
al-Afdal en su tratado cola, en temas 


relativos al cultivo de cereales y a la poda de 
los árboles. 

Otro autor que ejerció una gran influencia 
sobre los textos agricolas y de Siateriă médica 
rasulfes fue el botánico, nacido en 
al-Andalus, Ibn al-Baytar, quien aunque pasara 


la mayor parte de su vida fuera de su país de 
origen, no puede ser considerado iraquí como, 
tal vez debido a un /apsus, hace Varisco 

Para concluir, nos encontramos ante un 
interesante texto calendánco que recoge 
información derivada, tanto de la tradición, 
como del conocumiento de unas prácticas y 
folklore locales. Presenta también un gran 
interés desde el punto de vista filológico, así 
como, en el apartado sobre agricultura od 
ecología, de carácter etnobotánico y de ook 
ucción Hn aclimatación de nuevas 
aparte de otros ya señalados. En defnitiva. 
todos y cada uno de los temas incluidos en este 
breve, pero rico, calendario, son estudiados de 
forma inteligente, agl y, 'al mismo tiempo, 
profunda, por D. M. Varisco. 


EXPIRACIÓN GARCÍA 


JONATHAN OWENS: A grammar of 
Nigerian Arabic. (Semitica Viva, no. 
10.) 276 pp. Wiesbaden: Harras- 
sowitz Verlag, 1993. 


The Arabist seems to be most often familiar 
with hterary varieties of Arabic, by which is 
usually meant Classical, Middle, or Modern 
Standard If familiar with a modern dialect at 

all, al probability it will be an urban 
(dentary) ect, such as colloquial Cairene 
or Damascene. Although comparative Arabic 
dialectology ı is hardly in its infancy, with many 
solid publications to its credit going back to 
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the nineteenth century and even before, peri- 
pheral Arabic dialects certainly need fur- 
ther investigation (see my "Peripheral Arabic 
dialectology and Arabic pidgms and creo- 
les’, Languages of the World, 2, 1991, 4-16, 
and ‘Peripheral Arabic etymologies’, in 
R. Rammuny and D. C. Parkinson ed., 
Investigating Arabic, 1994: 41—51). It should 
therefore be said at the outset that Owens has 
produced an important, thorough treatise with 
which Arabists of all persuasions should 
become familiar, if for no other reason than to 
be able to talk authoritatively about the 
tremendous range of today’s Arabic languages 
(see, on this latter point, my article in Zeitschrift 
für arabische Linguistik, 27, 1994, 47-66) and 
dialects. Owens is EE when he observes 
that the Ni are one of the ‘least 
known of all Arabic groups’ (p 11). His book 
certainly helps to reverse this deplorable state 
of affairs. 

Nigerian Arabic, sometimes also called 
Shuwa Arabic (‘Shuwa’ is most likely related 
to Arabic sai ‘ sheep; cattle’, snce many Shuwa 
Arabs still own stock), is the westernmost 
extension of Sudanese (Darfurian) Colloquial 
Arabic. We learn that U. Braukdmper (Sprache 
und Geschichte m Afrika, xiv, 13-46) includes 
the Nigerian Arabic of Borno State as part of 
the Bild al-Südàn baggara culture, ‘an Arab 
cattle-rearing culture stretchin, today from the 
White Nile to west of Lake Chad in Nigeria’ 

end Although their numbers are small 
orts that estimates have run from 
as win as 155,000 to the absurdly ted 
7 millions). they are nevertheless the No 2 
ethnic group in north-eastern Nigeria (the 
Kanuri, a Nilo-Saharan group, are No. 1 with 
3 5 million native speakers, although there are 
also some speakers in Niger and the Sudan). 
Since the Arabs go back to about a.D. 1350 in 
the vicinity around Lake Chad, it is surprising 
how httle attention their language and culture 
have received 1n the standard reference works 
(Owens relates, p. 11, n.1, that there is no 
mention of Nigerian Arabic in, e.g., W. Fischer 
and O. Jastrow ed., Handbuch p arabischen 
Dialekte, 1980; another disconcerting omission 
is in Ira M. Lapidus's 1,000-page 4 history of 
Islamic societies, 1988). It ıs thus quite gratify: 
to see this tome, based on years of solid 
field-work by an eminently qualified linguist 
trained in the fine SOAS dae tive linguistic 
tradition, published in the ‘Semutica Viva’ 
series. This grammar plus my own 1982 and 
1986 dictionaries (in the  'Bibhotheca 
Afroasiatica’ series) provide little excuse now- 
adays for Nigerian bic to continue to be 
ignored by Arabists. 

Owens’s comprehensive grammar has been 
long in the making (he began when he taught 
i Maiduguri from 1979-81). It shows 
a remarkable sensitivity to (macro- and 
micro-)inguistic detail coupled with a clear 
descriptive style, which portrays the major 
structures without needlessly (over)burdening 
the reader with cumbersome linguistic conven- 
tions. Thus, linguists should have little problem 
understanding Cya son + Cuff Cy + Cy (p. 21), 
(oo an example: tdj/—taé ‘you m sg. come’ 

. To make his k user-friendly for all 
ypes orn rn ists (a real strength of the work), 
wisely puts the rule in words, too: ‘A 
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voiced non-sonorant consonant is devoiced 
before a voiceless consonant or pause’ (p. 21). 

A convincing case is made for distinguishing 
two major dialects of Nigerian Arabic, Eastern 
(previously designated ' Balge' by the author) 
and Western (replacing the older term, 
Qawalme). There are 12 major isoglosses discus- 
sed (pp. 15-16), but Owens wisely cautions the 
reader that ‘the list 1s idealized 1n that not all 
speakers/dialects in  Fastern/Western areas 
necessarily have all those features ascribed to 
these areas’ (pp. 14-15). The historical linguist 
is immediately struck by them because the 
development of many of these dialectal differ- 
ences is downright puzzling. For mstance, it 
seems most unlikely that Old Arabic (OA) @>s 
(8awr > soor ‘ bull") in Eastern (= Western toor) 
can be attributed to the same or parallel-type 
shift observable in Egyptian Colloquial sagafa 
*culture' « OA Bagáfa, since normally Egyptian 
talata ‘three’ demonstrates what happened to 
OA 9, i.e., 0ald0a. Also, Eastern has llabic 
Stress: bagár ‘cattle’ for Western bágar, how- 
ever, Western stresses the final syllable in 
elatives (akbar 'bigger") for Eastern dkbar. 
Aware of the aforementioned enigmatic intric- 
acies, I remarked in my Dictionary of Nigerian 
Arabic (Malibu, CA: 1982, xv) that I found 
stress to be one of the most intricate of 
phonological phenomena to pee bo syn- 
chroni and diachronically has been 
able in this work to sort out some of the 
complications by accounting for Eastern masé 
‘he went’= Western mála; Eastern ligiva ‘he 
found him’ vs. Western ligi and Eastern tiji 
‘she comes’ vs. Western #ij1/tdji. Stress 1s 
without a doubt phonemic, as one notes the 
following minimal pairs: ganamd ‘a sheep’ vs. 
gánama ‘his sheep (pl.)’, or kátab ‘he wrote’ 
vs. katáb ‘I wrote’ (but note Eastern katdb ‘he 
wrote’). In fact, Owens presents 5 stress rules 
(pp. 42-6), and some stress markings are called 
special cases, such as -f ‘my’, singulative e 
nisba -Íy(y), as well as the aforemention 
elative (p. 42) I would deem these exceptional 
cases to be morphologically conditioned It is 
interesting to note that, as in Egyptian 
Colloquial haPPüku(m) ‘your m. sg. right’, 
epenthetic vowels can acquire stress mE yon 
m. sg go’ or tibin ‘you m sg buld’ (p. 44). 

y primary interest being in phonology. 
most of the following remarks will jun directed 
towards a better understanding of ch. 1, 
‘Phonology’ (pp. 19-44), which has a solid 

i ion of deletion phenomena, gemination, 
degemination (which desperately needs mono- 
graph treatment in terms of Arabic dialecto- 
ogy), metathesis, emphasis (which Owens, as 
one might expect from his Londonian back- 
ground, treats as a [Firthian] prosodic feature), 
morphophonemic rules, epenthesis, vowel har- 
mony, etc. 

p. 19. J.O. says that ‘oral stops are dental’ 
However, there are (oral) bilabial and velar 
stops, too, demonstrating that his statement 15 
incomplete. J.O states that /q/ 1s ‘a glottalized 
velar to post-velar stop’. My informants did 
not have an ejective [k^], but rather pronounced 
IPA ial. nade 
ai I see no justification for J.O.’s rule 
dthig—»dthik ‘he laughed’, since even Classical 
Arabic has a final kaf here (dahika). The kaf 
can, as J.O describes the usage of his inform- 
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ants, voice in certam environments (dihíngna 

‘we laughed") I recorded dthik, impf. bitak 

Mecum Arabic-English dictionary, Malibu, 
: 1986, 25). 

p. 22: and passim: J.O. very often transcribes 
voiceless consonants in final position in accord- 
ance with the rule cited earlier. We note, 
however, some apparent, confusing mnconsisten- 
cies: mákPad 'place where one stays' (also 
mákad, p. 23) should be mák( Jat, biyaasib ‘he 
reckons' should be biyaasip; Xárat ‘he tore’ 
but bdsorud (change d to f) “I tear’ (p. 26), etc. 
A transcription with final voiced stop 1s mor- 
phophonemic; with unvoiced counterpart, 
phonemic (and also phonetic). 

p.22: J.O. writes that d may become 4, 
neutralizing the d-d contrast. It 1s correct to 
point out that murut ‘he becomes sick ' « murud, 
i ‘he tied" as coming from rabad seems 

ing to me and difficult to , Since the 
Classical Arabic (CA) verb is rabata (CA 
rabada means ‘to lie down’). 

p. 25: J.O. comments (n.1) that Nigerian 
Arabic Pazzam ‘invite’ derives from OA /z/. 
The development here has rather been « fazama 
'1nvite'. The /5/, presumably, has triggered the 
emphasis in the z and m (cf. the parallel 
development of the /t/ <A in the numbers 
from 13-19 m some colloquial Arabic dialects: 
*Qalāðata Sašara ‘thirteen’ > talatfas(ar), in 
which the loss of the Sayn has triggered the 
emphatic /t/. 

pp. 25-27: emphasis variation. There 1s vari- 
ation in emphasis, even from the same speaker: 
basálna--basálna ‘our onions’. Much of my 
research a with that of J O. here. What is 
different, however, is that he reports 'notice- 
able’ emphasis from women; some always 

ronounce bas ‘only’ (p. 27) Women’s speech 
tas often been characterized for Arabic dialects 
as a whole to have less emphasis (fargiq) than 
that of men, who are noted for tafxim (see 
T. F. Mitchell, Pronouncing Arabic 2, 1993, 
9-10) Cf the regionally close Sudanese 
Colloquial bass ‘only’ (Andrew and Janet 
Persson with Ahmad Hussein, Sudanese 
Colloquial Arabic for begmners, 1980, 262), also 
Egyptian Colloquial Arabic bass (Martin Hinds 
and El-Said Badawi, A dictionary of Egyptian 
Arabic, 1986, 74). The variation of emphatic 
consonants has not been consistently marked 
everywhere in J.0.’8 book, as one notes 
Pásum--ügum ‘name’ (p.27), yet the same 
word 18 listed as úsum (p 33, p. 55, and passim, 
and ‘my name’ 1s usumí [p 34). This situation 
is somewhat parallel to the vocalic variation 
also encountered in the dialect: bigiul ‘he says’ 
(p. 28), but bugúul (p. 40). In my opinion, these 
nre not, t0 be- regarded asto y teo, variants 
Or native speakers, as I suspect it 1s the 
latter form which is truly characteristic of 
informal, rapid speech, whereas the former is 
typical of a slower, more formal style (acrolect- 
1cal pronunciation). Í tried to capture much of 
this sociolinguistic variation in my two diction- 
aries, and in my (1993) article in Zeitschrift fur 
arabische Linguistik, 25: 178—203. 

Chapter ii, *The Noun Phrase' (pp. 45-82) 
covers the details of the demonstratives, 
numerals, definite article, gender and number, 
broken plurals, suppletion, possession, etc. The 
rare broken plural pattern fufullaje 18 worth 
mentioning (not given in W Wright, 4 grammar 
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of the Arabic language, 1, 1859, 199-234): 
humurre, pl. of humaar ‘donkey’ (yet note also 
hamir, p. 79, reminiscent of OA hamir [also in 
OA, cf hum(u)r, Pahmira, humür, mahmiira?u, 
humurat, in E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English 
lexicon, 2, 1865, 641]. 

p. 55: with res to final consonants (see 
earlier discussion), J. O. usually writes final 
voiced consonants (Págrab ‘scorpion’, fündug 
* mortar"), yet one notes the phonetically accur- 
ate ejúus ‘old’, pl. ejáayis 
and wütut ‘tent 


or ejúuz « Sajuuz), 
stake’, pl. wutútte ~ wátata 
(OA watad~ watid, pl. Pawtad). Cf. kibítta ' his 
lrver’ « OA kabid- (‘ with devoicing of d’, p. 61). 

p. 58: I do not agree with J.O. that the pl. of 
náfar ‘type’ illustrates suppletion. tumfáar 
(glossed by me via extension as ‘different’, 

igerian Arabic- English dictionary, 78). Rather, 
what has hap here ıs that the initial f is 
a remnant of the ta? marbüta (cf. other dialects’ 
oon 'days'«Payyüm, as in Egyptian 

lloquial xamas tiyyám ‘five days’), and the 
m has been regressively assimilated to the /f/, 
in actuality, [m] One may postulate an under- 
lying pL ranfar, which is the OA pl 

Chapter ii, ‘Pronouns, relativization and 
to me decis ' (pp. 83-100) has a good account 

the ctive and bound pronouns as well 
as the reflexive and reciprocal ones. I have a 
typological comment on one of the illustrative 
sentences: attagitula lea bismáa ‘What you say 
to him, he understands’ (p. 94). It is interesting 
to note that, like in English, the verb ‘hear 
can also mean ‘understand’ (cf. ‘I hear you’ = 
‘I understand’). Indeed, one wonders how 
widespread this semantic phenomenon is. 

The remainder of the volume (pp. 101-272) 
deals with morphology and syntax. Here, once 
again, the rea be impressed at J. O.’s 
straightforward account As typical of his style, 
one may cite such statements as that there are 
no contexts in which the b-impf. had to occur 

. 106), or máfi can mean ' no' in addition to 

and ára (p. 185). Since J. O.'s interests have 
long concentrated on syntactic and morphosyn- 
tactic concerns, it is easy to understand why he 
has focused so much on these subjects in this 
tome. A longer review would definitely want to 
examine some of the fascinating grammatical 
issues. 

There 1s much more which needs to be done 
on Nigerian Arabic, both synchronically and 
diachronically. Let me in conclusion mention 
some pertinent but not generally known dia- 
chronic references also not in J O.’s biblio- 
graphy (pp. 275-6): C. K. Meek, The northern 
tribes of Nigeria. an ethnographic account of the 
northern provinces of Nigeria together with a 
report on the 1921 Decennial , 2 vols. 
(1925, repr. 1971, London); P Askell Benton, 
Notes on some languages of the Western Sudan 
(1912, London, repr. as Vol. 1 of The languages 
and peoples of Bornu, London, 1968), Nduntuci 
O. Ita, Bibliography of Nigeria: a survey of 
anthropological.. and linguistic writings from 
earliest tmes to 1966 (London, 1971); ‘Arabs 

rabawa)’, ın Notes on the tribes ... by 

. Temple (1922, 2nd ed., repr 1965, 22-5); 
Heinrich Barth, ‘The Shuwa Arabs’, in his 
Travels and discoveries in North and Central 
Africa (a, 1857, 355-7). 

J.O has produced the first reliable grammar 
of a previously little-known Arabic dialect. As 
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with all such nies feld-work, it 18 a 
major contribution to bic, Semitic, and 
general linguistics. He remains the ideal scholar 
to turn his attention to an exhaustive reference 
grammar of the dialect. 


ALAN S. KAYE 


AHMET T. KARAMUSTAFA: God's 
Unruly Friends: dervish groups in 
the Islamic Later Middle Period 
1200—1550. xi, 159 pp., 7 plates. 
Salt Lake City: University of Utah 
Press, 1994. $27.50. 


‘Izz al-Din Muhammad Kashani i5 reported 
to have said that a galandar was a of Sufi 
who ‘tries to destroy convention and habitual 

ractices and whose inner capital consists in 
reedom from wo and who is usually 
negligent in the ormance of prayers and 
acts of supererogation.” The description 1s 
generalized to the extent that it is hardly 
surprising that there has been so much lack of 
clarity in re; to the term or the features and 
habits which qualified dervishes in general to 
merit the title. God's Unruly Friends hide a 
multitude of sins to some, while to others, and 
the plates here are clear illustrations of it, all 
too much of man’s nether regions are laid bare 
for all to behold. Plate 2, ‘Abdal-1 Rim’ from 
Nicolas de Nicolay Daulphinoy’s Navigations, 
has the grotesque and sinewy distortion that 
one is familiar with in the Vesalius umages of 
De Humani Corporis Fabrica of 1543. 

Rather than the distinction made by Kashani 
above, it seems more likely that Abii Sa‘id b. 
Abi ‘l-Khayr and the School of Khurasán were 
nearer to a true definition (as Terry Graham 
has indicated in Ci Persian sm: 
from its origms to Rumi, London, 1993, 83-4) 
that the Khurüsüni current known as 
galandariyyaf yariyya, * the way of those who 
are free-spiri was the reverse of the coin to 
the malēmatyyd, ‘the way of those who incur 
blame’. In the Islamic world at large, and in 
the world beyond, paradoxically, ıt was the 
latter who to many amongst the common 
people represented a sober style of life whilst 
the former, to quote Karamustafa (p. 17), were 
‘The divinely pulled ones (majdhiibs)’ who 
operated ‘ın shady areas of the religious law’. 

This short study by Karamustafa is the 
natural continuation of some of the research 
that he undertook into early Süfism in Eastern 
Anatolia which he published in Classical 
Persian Sufism (see pp. 175—98 there). Several 
of the extraordinary with whom he was 
concerned in that work re-emerge here; names 
such as Barak Baba, Baba Ilyas, and more 
especially in reference to the Qalandaris, the 
Haydaris, the Jamis and the Abdals of Rüm, 
in the pre-Ottoman and Ottoman ages, Jamal 
al-Din Savi (pp 39-44), Qutb al-Din Haydar 

p. 44-6) and Otman Baba (pp. 46-9). Each 

gure 1s presented against the und of 
historical events and the geographical and 
social milieu which had a direct bearing upon 
their success or failure or which explained the 
popular appeal that at times bordered upon 
adoration. 
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Essentially, the book is a kind of interim 
study. It brings together a wealth of information 
from many sources Though short, its footnotes 
are rich in detail and remarkably compressed 

. 107-35) and there is a comprehensive 
bibliography. The book is well written, the 
En style polished and extremely readable, 
the entire text being free of the typographical 
errors which mar so many current orientalist 

ublications. The illustrations enhance the text 
the book has a fault it is that the detail has 
not Karamustafa to hazard historical 
speculations, to su new fields ın order to 
solve problems or lacunae (and there are 
many). He is not as searching as Ahmet Yasar 
Ocak, whose unpublished (7) essay, ' Kalenderi 
dervishes and man a tion from 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries' deals 
with issues which are not raised here. Ocak 
points out the problems when he writes, 


‘To date, these people, who are referred to 
in the Ottoman sources as Abdalan-i Rüm 
or Rüm Abdüls, have not been very thor- 
oughly researched, the question of whether 
the Rim Abdàls, although belonging to 
Baba: circles, formed a single at, or 
came from a variety of tarikats but had 
shared characteristics, has not been much 
discussed. The problem has only been 
approached from the point of view of their 
relations with the first Ottoman rulers and 
their rule 1n the formation of the beylik. 
However, when such information in the 
Sources 1$ examined a bit more closely, 
one's attention is drawn to the fact that 
they resemble each other so closely that it 
could not be ruled a coincidence. They are 
dervishes (Geyikli Baba, Postinpus Baba), 
in general half obssessed (meczüb), with 
shaved beards, mustaches, eyebrows and 
hair, going about with half-naked bodies, 
which they have attempted to cover with 

skms and fighting with wooden 
swords,’ 


These hallmarks at once establish a link 
between Mamlüks and Ottomans since such 
details are to be found in Sirat bars, as 
elsewhere (and Karamustafa rightly draws 
attention to this, p. 19 and n. 14, p. 110). There 
is also the Nights to which Karam a refers 
briefly (p. 54), ‘dervishes with shaven heads, 
which ıs a clear sign of their reputation in the 
Arab lands’ Yet the Qalandaris m Muhsin 
Mahdi’s fourteenth-century Syrian text (and as 
ae ap in Haddawy’s translation, BSOAS, 

992, 330) alludes to more than their 
pale n The three dervishes, or galand- 
ars, in question, drank wine, spent hours on 
rubbish tips (in the manner of certain Indian 
sadhiis), entered graves and sepulchres 1n grave- 
yards, played musical instruments, were poets 
and arüsts and calligraphers as well as shaving 
their beards, moustaches and eyebrows 
(Haddawy’s translation, p. 91). All these habits 
are discussed in some detail in Karamustafa’s 


es. 

'The earhest phase is poorly documented. 
Here Karamustafa draws upon sources which 
occur in J Spencer Tnmi 's The Sufi 
orders in Islam (Oxford, 1971; now out of 
print). Shiháb al-Din al-Suhrawardi’s definition 
of the term, galandariyya (translated by 
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Trimingham, pice? is freshly translated here 
on page 34 His version is more detailed and 
he argues at greater length the significance of 
al-Suhrawardi’s account. On the other hand, 
the chapter on the followers of the Mystical 
Path in ‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Jilani’s The secret of 
secrets (Sirr al-asrür), (reviewed in BSOAS, 1V1, 
2, 1993, 380) as ‘interpreted’ by Tosun Bayrak 
al-Jarrahi (Islamic Texts Society, 1992, 116-19) 
web prea a aiid the twelfth 

, finds space for the Qalandars, Haydaris 
and hamis. The first are described as 

‘wandering beggars’, the second are ' pretended 
heroes’ and the third are ‘the abandoners of 
the Sultanate of this world’. Nothing is said 
about the use of cannabis or iron rings around 
the genitals (tathgib al-Ihlif) as was customarily 
mentioned about the Haydaris in later accounts. 
Although not included amongst the heretics 
such as the Hulülya, the Hüriyya and the 
Ilhámiyya, to name but three, the author of 
Sirr al-Ásrür can only lament that these Unruly 
Friends of God, were symbolic of ‘an appear- 
ance wra in the clothing of a spiritual 
teacher without any meaning beneath it. Even 
in that empty state it kept multiplying and 
dividing, turning into heresy’ Süfis and 
Qalandaris were 1ll-matched bed-fellows as far 
back as the twelfth century when an ascetic 
in a black goat's skin visited Khusraw Shah 
in Ghazna and received his blessings 
(Karamustafa, 1). 

This book usefully traces the subsequent 
stages in an objective manner. Is there a 
spiritual message to be found here, despite 
outward appearances, a ‘disguised ed of 
whom, to quote the Swedish j 
Gullberg, ‘The never-broken rule runs 1n this 
wise: a god who walks on earth walks in 
disguise” Such a mystic and outwardly offens- 

ve figure is at the heart of Szymanowski's 
open, K King Roger. His type fills the literature 
religion: Hindu, Buddhist, Muslim, 
Orthodox Christian or that of the anchorites 
of our Western medieval churches The sociolo- 
gical raison d'être may not feature here save 
amidst a it quantity of historical, literary 
and sociologi data quoted from 
sources, and catalogued rather than interpreted. 
Even so, Karamustafa’s book makes fascinating 
reading and offers clues which others can 
interpret and pursue. 


H. T. NORRIS 


* ABADALLAH MUHAMMAD AL-HABASHI 
(comp.)  Fihris makhtütat ba'd 
al-maktabàt al-khassa ft*l Yaman 


(= Catalo, n of the manuscripts of 
some of t [3 ead libraries of the 
Yemen). ited by J. Johansen. 


(Publication no. 12.) [ix], 506 pp. 
London: al-Furqan Islamic 
Heritage Foundation, 1994. £24. 


This substantial book appears to have been 
published as an occasional catalogue, a number 
of which al-Furqin Islamic Heritage sponsers 
from time to time, and which are supplementary 
to the series which is covering manuscript 
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collections country by country (Vol. 1 and 2 
have already been reviewed in BSOAS, ivm, 2, 


ie anes 

e of private libraries in the 
Youn is i who ly in Arabic. There is no résumé 
of its content in any Western language, nor 18 
it made clear anywhere whether these private 
libraries are open to researchers, and if so 
when, nor whether microfilms of the 997 
manuscripts which are listed are available. It is 
to be hoped that this information will be 
furnished when the current series approaches 
its conclusion and when the libraries in the 
Yemen are di as an ensemble 

The volume contains a forward by Shaykh 
Ahmad Zaki al-Yamüni, and a comment by 
Dr. J. Johansen on the characteristics of these 
private collections and the key to references 1n 
the text to Ahlwardt, Brockelmann, Sezgin, 
and the [am by Khair al-Din al-Zirkili. 

Eight private collections are included. Each 
of them 1s prefaced by a very short account of 
the history of the library, of the salient features 
of the collections (calligraphy and biographical 
details of the collectors) and the contents of 
each library which are catalogued under separ- 
ate headings. These mclude Geography, 
Grammar, Hadith, History, Jurisprudence, 
Sira, Süfism, Tafsir, Tajwid, Theology and 
Zoology. The authors of the works, and almost 
all the copyists, are predómitantiy Yemenites 
and especially Hadramīs. Undoubtedly, the 
titles will be of a particular interest to those 


who are ialısts in the Shafi'1 Madhhab, the 
Zayd 'ya branch of Shi‘ism and the history of 
emen. of the entries are of Süf 


ae and texts which relate to the science of 
Näsikh and Mansükh. Some important literary 
names are to be found, including ‘Umar b. 
‘Abdallah Ba Makhrama (d 952/1546, whose 
Diwan is no. 421, p 172) and al-Hasan b. 
Ahmad ai-Hamdáni (334/945), the author of 
al-Iklil (no. 530, p. 220). UNS AP nd are the 
Hadrami names of Saqqāf, ‘Ay: and ‘Attas 
and authors from cities such as Shibam, Tarim 
and Qabr Hüd. 
The eight collections are as follows: 

(1) The hbrary of ‘Abdallah b. Isma‘il 
Ghamdan (Ghumdin?) m San‘a’ (Pp. 6-32). 
This contains a number of works which had 
been used for study in the Yemen and are often 
of a fine calhgraphy. They include the important 
text of al-I‘lan bi-Ni'mat al-Wahib 'al-Kartm 
al-Mannan fi'l-Figh wa'l-Arüd ree wa'l- 
Tasrif wa'l-Mantiq wa-Tajwid al-Qur K 
Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah al Wida T GRADD. 
should be ri that the date of his death 
fio 30 (no. 40) is stated to be “after 

105/1694'. This work of hus was patterned 

n ai-Sharaf al- Wafi by Isma*1l b. Abi Bakr 

al Watt I (d 837/1433). 
(2) The library of Al al-Wazir family of the 
Banü Hashish ın San‘a’ (pp. 33-68). This 13 
one of the oldest libraries in the Yemen and 
harks back to the seventh century of the hijra. 
3) The library of ‘Alib Ibrahim (d. 1401/1980) 
BP 69-141) 1n San‘a’. 
library of Ahmad b. Hasan b. 

*Nodallah al Ais (d. ASL It . 142- 
189) It is situated in Hurayda in the Wadi 
Hadramawt. It contains a number of Süfi texts. 
Book no. 468 (p.185) 1s a noted work n 
‘Abdallah b Muhammad Ba Qushayr ( 
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985/1551) entitled Miftah al-Sa‘ada wa'l-Khayr 
fi Manāqib al-Sada Al Abr 
(5) The library of the San‘ ani historian, 
M d b. M ad Zabbara (d. 
1380/1960) (pp. 190—244) 

(6) The library of ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. Husain Ghamdán, in the Talha 


quarter of Old San‘a’ (pp.245-305) which 
contains manuscripts that are especi y note- 
worthy for their fine calligraph 
(7) The library of M is . Yahy: à b. ‘Alt 
al-Dhart (d. 1388/1968) EL NS m 
al-Rawda, in the suburbs of 


noteworthy for its books on EC id Fi h 
It contains works from the collections of 
Imāms of the Yemen, some of great Angus 
(8) The library of M db. M 
b Isma‘il ai-Mansür m San‘a’ (pp. 360-415). 
This collection is noteworthy for its collection 
of manuscripts relating to the Qur'an, Kaidm, 
Tafsir, Figh, Fara’id and Mawéarith and Arabic 
literature and language. 

The volume is completed with indexes of 
titles of works, names of authors and of 


copyists. 

e catalo, such as this are certainly 
to be welcomed, this reviewer 1s uncertain as 
to the intended readership of its publication. Is 
it intended for libraries in the Arab world, or 
the Muslim world, or for libraries worldwide? 
The Yemenste hbraries which are here listed 
and exposed are not provided with a back- 

und References to al-Zirkili alone are 
insufficient. One would have liked to have seen, 
for example, some references to the following 
articles by Professor R. B. Serjeant; ' Majmü 
khattt ff Hadramawt’, Mayallat Ma'had 
al-Makhtütàt. al-‘Arabiyya, 3, 1957, 341-2, and 
to the following articles m the Bulletin, 
‘Materials for South Arabian history: notes on 
new MSS from Hadramawt’, BSOAS, xm, 2, 
1950, 281—307, 581-601 and to ‘Historians and 
historiography of Hadramawt’, BSOAS, xxv, 
2, 1962, 239-61. In the above articles are to be 
found fuller biographies of Hadrami scholars 
such as Sayyi ad b Hasan b. ‘Abdallah 
al-‘Attas (Library 4, above), but also to authors 
of works, and to others, such ien for example, 
*Umar Bà M es the 
date of his death as 20th Dh La da 952/1546 
and mentions that he was buried in Saiwün. 
There is no bibliography. 


H T. NORRIS 


LiNDA L. Layne: Home and homeland: 
the dialogics of tribal and national 
identities in Jordan. xvi, 188 pp. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1994. $29.95. 


The ‘Abbad tribe of Jordan have been the 

subject of significant scholarly attention. The 
prolific Ahmad Oweidi al-‘Abbadi, a native son 
with a doctorate from Cambridge, has long 
made his tribe a field of research and the 
subject of numerous works. The Swedish 
human geographer, Lars Wahlin, dedicated 15 
years to paar an and writing on the ‘Abbad. And, 
in Home and homeland, Linda Layne synthesizes 
over a dozen years of research on the same 
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tribe. The interest in the ‘Abbad derives not so 
much from their political or economic power 
as from their history of land relations. Semi- 
sedentary since at least the middle of the last 
century, the ‘Abbad still farm their lands in the 
environs of al-Salt and in the Jordan Valley 
Tribal yet sedentary, the ‘Abbad represent a 
process of accommodation between value sys- 
tems. Given this complex system of values, 
Linda Layne has used the ‘Abbad to advance 
an examination of the discourse of Jordan’s 
tribal national identity. 

Three themes dominate Jordanian nationalist 
rhetoric, according to Layne. the ‘Great Arab 
Revolt’ of 1916-18, the Hashemite family wıth 
its lineage traced back to the famıly of the 
Prophet Muhammad. and the country’s ‘tribal’ 

character. The relative weight attached to each 
of these themes varies according to time and 
circumstance. Layne posits that postmodern 
theory provides the best tools for understanding 
a collective identity the meaning of which is 
constantly being constructed and mutated The 
postmodern theory applied here is a dialogical 
study of identity formation studied pn ae 
‘posture’ (p 29). ‘Dialogism’ is defined as 
*constant interaction between meanings, all of 
which have the potential of conditioning others’ 
(p.9). Layne's use of posture derives from 
John Schumacher's 1989 study which explores 
the displacement of human bodies in them- 
selves, with others, and as a state of being in 
relation to specific circumstances. The latter 
usage informs a discussion of what Layne 
designates as ''arab architectonics', the ways 
in which ‘arab or tribal communities ‘ practice 
politics and actrvely construct their social 
identities and their world’ (pp. 54—5). 

These ‘arab architectonics are elaborated in 
ch. ui. The argument here 1s that continuity in 
social positioning both among themselves and 
1n the material world has kept the ‘Abbad from 
being swept away by the rapid changes of 
modernity. Layne examines the ‘Abbad house 
(via Bourdieu), showing how both the form of 
concrete houses and the positioning of residents 
and visitors within these structures preserves 
social conventions which derive from tent life. 
This is a theme which Layne then applies to 
the broader field of the cultural construction 
of the nation, moving from ‘home’ to ‘home- 
Jand' One of the central arguments of the 
book 1s that the ‘Abbadi home 1s representative 
of the Jordanian nation ın two ways both are 
*culturally constructed on an ongein basıs by 
the active, embodied movement of those who 
occupy them’ and both ‘are also ın some sense 
indistinguishable from that movement’ (p. 73). 
The parallel between ‘arab architectonics and 
the Jordanian monarchy is made explicit in 
ch, viii. 

The remainder of the book consists of studies 
which examme different aspects of tribal iden- 
tity in the Jordanian national arena. Chapter v 
raises the ‘tribalism debate’ of the mid-1980s, 
when academics and the press questioned the 
role and value of tribalism in Jo: an society 
The ‘tribal citizen’ is discussed in ch vi, which 
provides a fascinating study of voting behaviour 
in the 1984 parliamentary by-elections. And 
acts of self-representation by the ‘Abbadis are 
examined as examples of identity formation, 
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looking at women’s clothing and a modest 
cultural exhibition held in 1981. 

This is certainly an unprecedented approach 
to the study of Jordanian identity, Yet it 
overlooks one feature of the landscape which 
lies between the ‘Abbad and their king. 
Amman. With a population of over one million, 
Greater Amman compnises nearly one-third the 

population of the Kingdom. A very postmodern 
city, Amman’s boundaries are indeterminate 
and its character constantly bemg redefined. 
However, the dialogics of the "Abbad would 
not seem to apply to Amman, a city whose 
expenences of modernity are "perhaps more 
marked by dislocation than contmuity. Its 
architecture is not rooted ın local forms as the 
*Abbadi house derrves from the tent. Its social 
organization is seen by many in ‘Amman as 
atomizing. Its population is heterogeneous, and 
almost inly of a Palestinian majority. Yet 
can one talk of identity ın Jordan to the 
exclusion of Amman? 

Amman challenges tribal identity as the 
capital city, with all that implies of the presence 
of the state which has been hostile to tribal 
values in fact even when exalting them in 
principle. One example of this hostility emerges 
in the chapter on the 1984 by-elections, in 
which a shaykh was humilated in his ‘own’ 
territory bya, a state-appointed voting committee 
which he of irregularity (p. 114) 
The society of Amman, too, challenges tribal 
identity, as demonstrated in the chapter on the 
debate on tribal identity. The academics and 
professionals who sought to distance ‘modern’ 

ordan from its ‘traditional’ tribal past reflect 
a very different dialogic from that of tribe and 
national identity posited by Layne. 

The three symbols of Jordanian identity 
singled out by Layne—the Arab Revolt, the 
Hashemite lineage, and the tribal character of 
society—have been used by the monarchy to 
assert its legitimacy. Times have changed. Peace 
with Israel, a census distinguishing citizens of 
Jordanian and Palestinian origins, and a reori- 
entation of alliances signal a shift in the nature 
of Jordaman identity The dialogics of tribal 
and national identities may prove to have been 
a feature of a particular period of Jordanian 
history. 


EUGENE ROGAN 


ALASTAIR HAMILTON: Europe and the 
Arab world: five centuries of books 
by European scholars and travellers 
Hon libraries of the Arcadian 
Group. 207pp. Oxford: The 
Arcadian Group in association with 
Azimuth Editions and Oxford 
University Press, 1994. £55. 


This remarkable book may be recommended 
on two counts Firstly, it is a sumptous 
publication, impeccably produced on high qual- 
ity paper and in excellent print. It comes as an 
un surprise following so closely the 

La den Den Arabiske Rejse, 
1961-1767 of Carsten Niebuhr (1733-1815) 
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M in BSOAS, iva, 3, 1994, 595-7). 
1ebuhr also figures here, pp. 140-1.) 

A goodly portion of this book consists of 
plates, some in colour. In all, there are over 
140 photographs and illustrations reproduced 
and these include titles of books, reproductions 
of Arabic saript and photographs of binding 
and of maps. Some very little-known works are 
to be found here. These date, chronologically, 
from the printa of Bernhard von Breydecbach. 
in the early sixteenth century and the first 
recorded instance of Arabic appearing in a 
printed book, to Augustus John’s well known 
sketch and portrait of T. E Lawrence and 
Amir Faisal Seven Pillars of Wisdom closes 
the volume. 

The choice of works is excellent and repres- 
entative. Some are by well-known Eastern 
travellers, other works are rare tomes which 
fully deserve to be resurrected from obscurity 
and reinstated as works of reference, worthy of 
the attention of scholars and artists, men (since 
the gallery of the famous is entirely male) such 
as Nicolas de Nicolay, Seigneur d'Arfeville 
1576), Caelius Augustinus io's A notable 

istorie of the Saracens (London, 1575), the 
Voyages of Johann Theodor and Johann Israel 
de Bry (1598-1619), the Historia Saracentca by 
Thomas Erpinius den, 1625), Les voyages 
et observations of goig de la Boullaye-le- 
Gouz is, 1653), the Voyage de Levant by 
Jean de Thévenot (Paris, 1665-74-84), the 
Voyages en Perse et autres heux de |’ Orient, by 
Sir John Chardin (Amsterdam, 1735), Offert 
Dapper’s travels in Africa, published in 
Amsterdam in 1676, and m Asia, including 
Arabia, in 1680, Simon Ockley's History of the 
Saracens (London, 1708), Jean de la Roque’s 
pioneering Voyage de l'Arabie heureuse (Paris, 
715), Thomas Shaw's travels in Barbary and 
the Fast (Oxford, 1738—46), Richard Pococke's 
Po ular Description of the East (London, 
743-45), and Alexander Russells little known, 
yet superb, The natural history of Aleppo 
(London, 1756)—a model for es Man- 
ners and customs of the modern Egyptians, 
which also has a place here—James Silk 
Buckingham’s Travels among the Arab tribes 
(London, 1825), and the extremely rare Diary 
of a journey across Arabia (Bombay, 1866), by 
Captain G, Forster Sadleir. There are also 
plates which relate to ‘The Arabian Nights’, 
and of especial importance, the Quran, with 
some fine and representative examples from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Nor are 
the Arab Christians and their books 
overlooked, >. 

Aside from high artistry, the lasting interest 
of this publication 18 surely to be found in 
Hamulton’s commentary which, at every stage, 
highlights the books and draws attention 
concisely to their enduring significance 
Hamilton’s knowledge of orientalists in Ian, 
France, the Netherlands and pre-nineteenth- 
cen: Britain is second to none. His earher 
study of Bedwell (William Bedwell, the Arabist, 
1563-1632, Brill, Leiden, 1985, reviewed ın 
BSOAS, L, 2, 1987, 366-7) and his ‘The 
English interest in the Arabic-speaking 
Christians’, in The ‘Arabick’ Interest of the 
natural philosophers m seventeenth cent 
England, (ed.) G. A. Russell (Leiden, 1994), 
30-53, as well as his other writings, have ma 
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him uniquely qualified for this task. Here, I 
would maintain, he reveals an envergure which 
surpasses that in other publications of his in 
the past. It completes, and extends by a good 
measure the survey of British Onentalism 1n, 
for example, A. J. Arberry’s, British Orientalists 
(Britan in Pictures Series, London, 1943), 
which equally combines text and illustrative 
enhancement. In the earlier work, the survey 
was principally of scholarly men who had 
attained fame beyond the shores of Albion in 
eastern clumes In Hamilton’s book, British 
‘Orientalists’ are set within a matrix of the 
wider story, over decades, of the European 
"Orentalist' tradition and the travel literature 
which accom ed it, which fed it, and 
responded to it, during the Ottoman age, and 
which shared mutually in all the vicissitudes 
experienced. Hence, the crucial importance to 
British Orientalism of such names as Jacob 
Golius (pp. 68 and 69), John Lewis Burckhardt 
(pP. 158 and 159), Bartholomé d'Herbelot 
pp. 110-12) and Snouck Hurgronje nE 
200-1) The thoughtful introduction es 
another point that brings out the multidis- 
ciplinary character which has always marked 
‘Orientalism’ which was far from being a 
university dominated monopoly, but linked to, 
yet independent from, an intense linguistic and 
terary preoccupation The highest standards 
are not in question (the illustrations here are a 
proof of that). They apply to each and to all. 


As Hamilton remarks (p. 25) 


‘Despite the somewhat contradictory atti- 
tude to the Arab world that had developed 
1n the eighteenth century, the scholars and 
travellers who described the Arabs and 
introduced their culture to Europe had 
invested them with a fascination which, for 
the first time, extended far beyond aca- 
demic circles. From the early eighteenth 
century onwards, a remarkably high 
number of important Arabists had no 
connection with universities beyond their 
own schooling Sale, Niebuhr, Burckhardt, 
Lane, Doughty, Burton, T E. Lawrence, 
never taught at an academic institution, 
and some, such as Sale, Burton and Lane, 
had never even completed a university 
course in therr youth.’ 


The juxtaposition of men of letters and the 
cloth, travellers of all kinds, explorers, linguists, 
scientists, painters, cartographers and pub- 
hsbers brings sharply mto focus the diversity 
of talent (genius at times) of those who believed 
desir up the East and Africa at 
this time Old itions regarding the criteria 
required to be dubbed an ‘Orientalist’ are 
clearly inadequate, the more so since geography 
seems to be the more irrelevant the earlier the 
time machine soars into flight. In the Middle 
Ages, and later, Westerner and Oriental rubbed 
shoulders, fought or traded in al-Andalus 
(pp. 172-5), Sicily, Malta (pp. 70—3; see the 
‘Siege of 1565’, a most dramatic picture by 
Lucini), the Baltic and the Volga, Poland, the 
Caucasus, and the heart of Europe. Much of 
the landscape here could be found elsewhere in 
other publications about other regions of the 
globe, pre-Columbian America, the Pacific, the 
ar North, wherever Western man broke across 
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horizons which showed up the strange men 
with their eyes ım ther chests on the Mappa 
Mund: as being men of civilized habits and a 
rich culture. Such was one side of the coin. 
The desert barbarian also had his appeal. 
‘Orientalism’ is sometimes perceived as the 
sharp cutting-edge of a Western imposition of 
will. political, religious, commercial and cul- 
tural. However, as is so often the case, the 
element of escapism, the flight of the ill- 
adjusted to some kind of bright-coloured 
fantasy world (a Petra aps rather than a 
Shangri-La) may also discerned in these 


scenes and in these . It is echoed in 
Byron's musing in Childe Harold. 

Oh! that the desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair x for my minister, 


That I might all forget the human race, 
And, hating no one, love but only her! 
H. T. NORRIS 


MARINA STAGH: The limits of freedom 
of speech: prose literature and prose 
writers in Egypt under Nasser and 
Sadat. (Stockholm Oriental Studies, 
14.) x, 374 pp. Stockholm: Almqvist 
& Wiksell International, 1993. 


The aim of Marina Stagh's ambitious book 
is admirable and scholarly: namely, to investi- 
gate the limits of freedom of speech and the 
nature of the sifting-out mechanisms inherent 
in the system of government, and their mpact 
on both the process of production of prose 
literature and the life of prose writers in Egypt 
in a turbulent period of its history, 1952-81. 
The project ıs, however, over-ambitious in its 
intentions and too broad in its scale of 
investigation It selects for its study the two 
most popular literary genres in modern Arabic 
literature: the novel and the short story, and 
chooses two periods for its inquiry which are 
both complementary and contradictory. The 
political, social and cultural characteristics of 
the rule of Nasser are radically different from 
those of Sadat Yet there is a great deal that 1s 
similar, overlapping and complementary 
between these two periods m the modern 
history of Egypt. This provides the book with 
8 comparative advantage and enables it to 
demonstrate the change ın the nature, role and 
mnpact of the various constraints facing 
Egyptian writers and influencing their work. 
An important outcome of this comparative 
aspect of the study is its dissipation of the 
myth that Sadat's rule was more liberal or 
democratic than that of Nasser. On the con- 
trary, as far as literature is concerned, the study 
demonstrates that on both quantitative and 
quahtatrve levels it suffered more severely 
under Sadat. 

The researcher has gathered a cornucopia of 
material, conducted numerous interviews with 
à large number of writers, and consulted many 
sources at first hand. As a result, her work is 
invaluable for understanding the difficult con- 
text in which Egyptian writers operate and the 
obstacles against which they create their literary 
work. Her main concern 18 with the extrinsic 
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elements of the hterary process and not the 
intrinsic aspect of literature, or even the impact 
of these extrinsic elements on the internal 
dynamics of the literary text or its mterpreta- . 
tion. She surveys the history of military rule in 
Egypt from the standpoint of freedom of 
speech and follows its various attempts to 
control literature, publishing and the press. She 
also looks at the imprisonment of various 
writers and intellec! and investigates the 
causes of their imprisonment and how these 
are linked to their creative writing. She records 
the resistance to the imprisonment of writers 
and suppression of their voices through the 
spreading of their message in a wider arena 
where their governments have little or no 
control. This 1s the subject of a lengthy chapter 
devoted to the flight of Egyptian writers to 
Beirut, Damascus and Baghdad to find better 
ublishing opportunities and to extend their 
iterary and po itical message to a wıder readıng 
public. Publishing abroad has its advantages 
and disadvantages, for it provides writers with 
recognition outside their own country, but it 
also entangles them with the politics of the 
regimes of the countries to which they have 
fled. It is frequently the case that the countries 
that welcome the literary works of writers from 
other Arab countries practise a strict and often 
harsh censorship with regard to their own 
writers. The flight from a despotic establishment 
in Egypt to be published by its dictatonal 
counterpart in Syria or Iraq is not the happiest 
of solutions. This evident paradox seems to 
escape the attention of the researcher, and thus 
the problematic aspects of the flight and the 
self. ge involved in the process are 
overlooked. 

The second half of the work under review is 
devoted to detailed, comprehensive and thor- 
oughly researched case studies of official censor- 
ship—the first exhaustive study of this vital 
subject in any language. Here one encounters 
a methodical scrutiny of the mutilation of 
literary works at the band of censors, publishers 
and theologues. In these case studies, Marina 
Stagh assumes the role of a watchful Amnesty 
International of literary texts, recording 
patiently and assiduously every infringement of 
their integrity. She becomes a relentless 
defender of the night of a literary work to be 
published in full, and to transcend the limits of 
social taboo, religious 1nterdiction and political 
repression 

As such The limits of freedom of speech 
constitutes an original contribution to the study 
of Arab culture and hterature, explores new 
ground and provides readers with a unique 
view of some of its problems. It contains a 
wealth of information that has not been 
previously assembled in one book and ganone 
assumptions about the validity of certain 
editions of censored books for serious study. 
In this respect, it draws the attention of future 
researchers to the limitations of certain editions 
of particular literary works, and illuminates the 

cult context 1n which writers work in Egypt 
and, by extension, in the rest of the Arab 
world. It also offers us a glimpse of the methods 
adopted to evade the various restrictions 
involved in playing a public role im certain 
literary circles. 

However, the researcher has chosen a diffi- 
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cult, indeed, almost impossible task: to delin- 
eate the limits of om of expression and 
the forces at work in restraining, regulatin 
and curbing writers’ ability to express criti 
views of their society, religion and/or govern- 
ment She has succeeded in making this invisible 
force of suppression visible only when it can 
be caught red-handed But the detrimental 
impact of censorship is far more ubiquitous 
is su by the few cases ch can 
be a r It pervades most 
texts written under its regime and plagues them 
with its vicious self-destructiveness. It invests 
them with audible silences, visible gaps and 
glaring omissions which crave investigation and 
which can speak louder and more eloquently 
than any stated argument or elaborate demon- 
stration. The suppressed texts of the literature 
of silence and censorship assume a life of their 
own in the domain of those published. This 
vital intrinsic aspect of the process 1s completely 
overlooked in the researcher’s concern with the 
extrinsic aspects of literature. Furthermore, the 
arbitrary aspect of censorship 1s not discussed: 
any comparison between what was expunged 
from Sun‘allah Ibrahim’s Tiik al-Ra'ihah and 
what remained in Mabfuz's Miramar, which 
appeared in the same year, reveals the random 
nature of censorship and brings into the 
equation the status of the writer and his 
revious record with the establishment—two 
actors which are also overlooked here 
The second issue is one of classification. In 
both the ‘Abstract’ and the mtroduction the 
researcher situates her work in the controversial 
field of the sociology of literature rather than 
in the more inconspicuous field of onental 
studies In so doing she sets herself a trap, for 
it gives her critics the difficult and extraneous 
task of scrutinizing this position. The clam 
obviously exceeds the limits of the study 
undertaken. It embroils the work in the theoret- 
ical problematics of a highly volatile discipline 
and draws the readers’ attention, to the fa 
of the project and not its attainments. A 
‘sociology of Iterature’ inquiry demands care- 
ful elaboration of the role of the different 
variables influencing the dynamıcs of the liter- 
ary ie texts themselves, their impact on the 
tion of the work and their ability 
to odiy literary strategies. Attention to 
extrinsic elements alone may enhance the 
sociological aspects of the study but prevents 
it from making a significant contribution to the 
literary component. The study of the social, 
political and cultural constraints which hinder 
or enhance the process of literary production 
is still in its infancy, though it is making large 
strides 1n the work of distinguished scholars 
such as Pierre Bourdieu. It falls between the 
rigorous application of the methodology of the 
social sciences and the more inconspicuous 
approach of literary studies, But it requires a 
rigorous investigation of what influences certain 
aspects of the complex process that ends in 
the production of a literary artifice. The aim 
of such a study is twofold’ to enhance our 
understanding of the various components of 
the process of literary creativity, and to provide 
us with additional insight into the dynamics of 
the literary work itself and the unique ways in 
which it generates meaning This enriches our 
comprehension of the literary text and widens 
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our M uu ERA of its various layers of 

two aims sets this process apart 
from any other sociological research on a 
professional group. 

The limits of freedom of speech remains 
within the realm of traditional oriental studies 
because of its one-dimensionality and its lack 
of the methodology of social sciences. The 
former is evident in its emphasis on leftist 
writers alone, its discussion of the role of the 
state and its interpretation of the flight of texts 
for publication abroad. Although the researcher 
is aware of the nse of Muslim fundamentalism 
and includes among the writers who were 
unprisoned the names of those active in the 
movement such as the prohfic novelist and 
short-story writer, Najib al-Kilàni, she does 
not include him in her case studies. The role of 
the state is too neatly divided into two chapters 
one on ‘Literature and publishing under the 
protection of the state’, which includes state 
prizes, and the other on ‘Writers arrested, 
detained or imprisoned ’. The reality is far from 
this tidy division, for some of the writers 
published by the state are also impnsoned and 
others arrested or detained are also given state 
prizes. This complex interaction, co-option and 
rebellion is not discussed. Furthermore, some 
of the works published abroad in a flight from 
censorship are reprinted in Egypt, or published 
outside 1t only for wider distribution and better 
royalties, as is the case with publishing in 
Beirut, 

In addition, for a work that focuses on the 
contextual it is regrettable that it contains a 
large number of errors. These fall mto two 
categories: errors of fact and errors of mis- 
reading or misinterpretation Examples of the 
first category are numerous, and I shall confine 
myself to a few examples, Mahfüz's weekly 
meetings in the Opera Café were conducted on 
Friday mornings not evenings (p.28) Sami 
Sharaf was not Director of Tmtellipence but of 
Nasser's Office (p. 30); Al-Katib was not closed 
down in 1974 but continued to appear until 
April 1980 (p.31) Exit visas for Egyptians 
were not stopped in 1971 but continued, 
particularly for writers, until 1975 (p. 35), the 
poet Amal Dunqul was not arrested or 
detamed, contrary to the repeated assertions 
on pp. 60, 76, 103 and 301; Ra’df Nazmi ts not 
a poet (p TD, the Syrian writer a 

Tamir has never been Minister of Culture, he 
merely worked in the ministry for a number of 
years (p. 101); Mahfuz's Awlad Haratina was 
serialized ın a/-Ahrdm in 1959 and not in 1969 
(p 133), in 1932, Taha Husain was not dismis- 
sed from Cairo University because of his book 
Fi ‘I-Shi‘r al-Jahili which appeared six years 
earlier in 1926, but because he refused to confer 
honorary degrees on four Pashas—'Alr Máhir, 
Yahya [bra ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Fahmi and 
Tawfiq Rif'at—recommended by the The unpo ular 
prime minister at the time, Bidar 

p. 135-6); Yüsuf Idris did not work in 
al-Ahrdm during Nasser’s time, (p.271) he 
joined it in 1973, two years after his death, and 
Louis ‘Awad had not ‘taken his doctor's (sic) 
en at Cambridge University’ he obtained 

an MA from EU and did not 

“translate Aristoteles’ sic) Poetics from 
Greek’, he translated Hona s De Arte Poetica 
from English (p. 281). 
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The second group of errors may be the result 
of relying mainly on interviews with the writers 
concerned without checking the information 
obtained. Some writers consulted did not want 
to miss the chance of rating their 
achievements. The researcher clai t the 
state prize made 'an effort to pay attention to 
new literary tendencies at the beginning of the 
1970's. M Abt 'I-Ma'ati, Abü "I-Naja 
and Edwar al-Kharrát were rewarded in 1971 
and 1973’ (p. 60). Though their work 1s worthy 
of the prize, Abū ’l-Naja and al-Kharrat were 
not awarded the state prize for their new or 
innovative literary achievements but because of 
their close affinity with the commussar of the 
Egyptian culture at the time, Yüsuf al-Siba “7, 
who rewarded the former for co-optmg many 
of the angry young writers and the latter for 
his loyalty to him for 15 years The conservative 
cultural establishment, particularly under 
Sadat, was not in the habit of rewarding writers 
for their innovative achievements. In her discus- 
sion of Taha Husain’s FT 'I-Shr'r al-Jahili, the 
researcher maintains that the book’s methodo- 
logy was the cause of its banning because ‘the 
Cartesian method itself constituted a threat to 
Islamic orthodoxy’ (p. 135). Had this been true 
the book would not have been allowed to 
appear in the following year after the omission 
of one paragraph and three sentences and 
without any change in its methodology. The 
omissions related to sentences that were viewed 
as blasphemous and when they were removed, 
the book continued to a and was reprinted 
several times. In her di on of Mustafa 
Mahmüd's Allah wa ‘l-Insin, she claims that 
“Nasser interfered. By making his objections 
known to the editor-in-chief of Riz al-Yilsuf, 
{he ensured that] the serialisation was discon- 
tinued’ (p. 156) If this was true, how can one 
explain the fact that the book whose serializ- 
ation was thus sto: was published by Dar 
al-Tahrir, the publishing house established by 
Nasser and licensed in his name? The only 
explanation can be that the researcher got her 
facts from the author himself who retrospect- 
ively rewrote the event. 

In addition there are a number of errors in 
translation and transliteration The 1920s is 
translated as the twentieth century (p. 130); the 
series ‘al-Alf Kitab’, ‘one thousand books’, is 
translated as ‘thousands of books’ (p. 47); a 
profesion, al-muhami (lawyer) 1s treated as a 
amily name (p.78), Ihsān ‘Abd al-Quddüs's 
mother, Fatimah al-Yüsuf, is mentioned, as 
Riizé presumably because her stage name was 
Rose (p. 91), Turah prison is transliterated as 
al- Turah (p. 6); ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Sayyid al-Ahl's 
novel Za ' “Aqllat Bani Hashim is transliter- 
ated as Zaynab ‘Aqila bmt Hashim (p 90); the 
Syrian minister of culture is Najah al-‘Attar 
and not Naqqash al-‘Attar (p. 103); and Hitan 
‘Ahyah is not a novel (p. 183) but a collection 
of short stories. 

Such errors undermine the interesting contri- 
bution of an otherwise serious study with 
broad ambitions and earnest intentions. While 
the subject is a minefield, one cannot but 
respect Stagh's honourable and admirable 
attempt to pioneer such a vital, if difficult, 
area of research. 


SABRY HAFEZ 
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Epwarp Kzrru-Roacu: Pasha of 
Jerusalem: memoirs of a District 
Commissioner under the British 
Mandate. xix, 244 pp. London: The 
Radcliffe Press, 1994. £19.95. 


Edward Keith-Roach (1885-1954) came 
from a large Gloucestershire family. His father 
was a clergyman with several children, money 
was far from plentiful, and at an early s 
Keith-Roach was placed in a London ba 
Banking eventually took him to India, war 
service removed him to the Sudan where he 
lived a lonely life in Darfur and learned Arabic, 
and 1n 1919 he seized the opportunity to join 
the military administration in Palestine 
Colonial service m Palestine then became his 
career and he served there until his retirement, 
mainly as Governor of Jerusalem but also for 
a time as District Commissioner in Northern 
Palestine With Harry Luke he wrote the official 
Handbook of Palestine and Transjordan. 

Keith-Roach was a hardworking, efficient 
public servant. He had a rather macabre sense 
of humour and he was not unduly sensitive. 
Once he was called upon to hang a man with 
whom he had become quite friendly. The 
experience was evidently very distasteful to him 
but he comments only that it gave him a severe 
headache. As a public servant under the 
Palestine mandate his stolid sense of duty 
served him well, notably when he came under 
heavy Zionist critictam for his part in the 1929 
disturbances. Keith-Roach does make it clear 
that he thought that the Zionists were at fault 
in that episode’ it was they who breached the 
status quo at the Wailing Wall and he accuses 
the Jewish Agency's political secretary, Colonel 
Frederick Kisch, of organizing world propa- 
ganda against him. 

The quality which sustained Keith-Roach as 
a civil servant is perhaps not that which one 
seeks in the writer of a memoir; better he who 
lets it all hang out. Keith-Roach does indicate 
that he was doubtful about the honesty of the 
policy he was called upon to execute, and it 
gradually becomes apparent that he liked 
neither Palestine Jews nor Palestine Arabs very 
much. But in general his comments are 
restrained and unexciting. Most interesting are 
his opinions of the Commissioners. 
Plumer he liked best but Wauchope he thought 
a Jekyll and Hyde figure: friendly in social 
matters but rude, autocratic, ‘almost brutal’ 
in his official dealings with his heads of 
department. ee ' pos- 
sessed him,' remarks ith-Roach (p. 132). 
Macmichael he depicts as a sort of Philip II, 
shut away in his office studying official papers 
and quite cut off from the people. The memoir 
also contains some diverting remarks about the 
three British generals, who between them, he 
thinks, made something of a dog's breakfast of 
suppressing the Arab uprising in 1938-39. 

ontgomery, he claims, infuriated everyone 
with whom he had to deal. Finally, there are 
some lively details of what might be called (1f 
such a thing were possible) non-political life 
under the mandate. 

Readers might reasonably have hoped for 
something more substantial ın the way of 
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editing. The footnotes are of variable quality 
and there is no explanation of when the memoir 
was composed (obviously ıt was during Keith- 
Roach's retirement) or of what materials, if 
any, were used by the author to assist his 
memory. But the publication 1s worthwhile, 
filling in as it does some details of the picture 
of one of the most controversial episodes of 
Britain's colonial history. Incidentally, Keith- 
Roach thought the decision to transfer Palestine 
from the Foreign Office to the Colonial Office 
was a great mistake. The Colonial Office, he 
remarks, was a much inferior department. 


M. E YAPP 


LEONARD SWIDLER (ed.) Muslims in 
dialogue: the evolution of a dialogue. 
(Religions in Dialogue, 3.) xviii, 
356 pp. Lewiston, Queenston and 
Lampeter: Edwin Mellen Press, 
1992. £49.95. 


This volume is a collection of 28 essays, 

mainly by Muslims and Chnstans, with a 

of others (two Jews, a Hindu and a 
Buddhist). Most of the articles are reproduced 
from the Journal of Ecumenical Studies, 
founded by Swidler in 1964, with the remainder 
taken from two other recent compilations 
edited by him. The collection makes fairly light 
reading im that personal reflection 1s a promin- 
ent element m many of the articles; in many 
cases the authors are putting forward ideas 
which they have articulated in greater depth 
elsewhere. The articles are arranged under five 
headings. The first two sections, on Muslim- 
Christian dialogue, are the largest, and provide 
a selection of Muslim and Christian perspect- 
ives respectively; a third section deals with 
Muslim-Jewish-Christian dialogue, while the 
final two are on Muslim-Hindu dialogue (two 
articles only) and Muslm statements on 
human rights. 

An overview of the Muslim and Christian 
contributions reveals a characteristic distribu- 
tion of emphasis which illustrates the fact that 
meaningful dialogue cannot take place in 
isolation from the existential realities of the 
participants: several of the Muslims stress the 
Importance of socio-economic and political 
factors in relations between Muslims and the 
West, while the Christian (almost all Catholic) 
contributors tend to focus on doctrinal issues 
and theoretical approaches to dialogue. 

Swidler comments in the introduction that 

‘only a minority of Muslim Islamics scholars 
will share the ‘deabsolutized’ understanding of 
truth needed to be able and want to enter into 
dialogue with “the other” ' (p. xi). In fact, of 
all the Mushm and authors (part 
from Swidler himself) only two Mus 
Caan Askar, with his advocation of Jesus as 

‘common sı between Muslims and 
Christians, and Tohan Arkoun, who dis- 
misses debate on traditional matters of faith 
and dogma as ‘romantic, irrelevant and use- 
less * rey aa and one Christian (Paul Knitter, 
a well known proponent of theological plural- 
ism) come close to a relativist view of truth. It 
would perhaps have been more appropriate for 
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Swidler to talk of a relativized understanding 
of religious traditions and institutions, a cri- 
terion to which a majority of the contributors 
conform. 

This review will focus on the Mushm 
offerings which in fact provide the rationale for 
the compilation, the value of which lies partly 
in the fact that it brings together several 
Mushm scholars on the liberal end of the 
Islamic spectrum, whether modernist, secular- 
ist, or postmodernist. A ce at their bio- 
graphical details reveals that although some 
are currently based 1n Western institutions, all 
have spent at least some time in Muslim 
countries. 

The overall tone of the Muslims represented 
here 1s one of self-criticism without being 
uncritical of the West, of calling for constructive 
advance and a new self-definition without 
a necessary dilution of Muslim identity. 
Abdullahi al-Na‘im, the Sudanese human rights 

campaigner, and Riffat Hassan, a Pakıstanı 

ar resident ın the USA, advocate t- 
a an abandonment or a revision the 
historical Shari‘a, particularly the traditional 
juristic discriminations along ti e lines of gender 
and religious identity a'im descri a 
methodology by which this can be achieved, 
namely, that promoted by the founder of the 

Dx ecd Brothers, Mahmud Muhammad 

this consists of a process of abrogation 
in reverse whereby the later, legislative Medinan 
revelations are abrogated by the earlier Meccan 
revelations with their emphasis on general 
moral teachings and the unity of mankind. 
Khalid Duran goes further and calis for a 
reconsideration of the secularist option, 
debunks the idea of a normative ‘Islamic 
economics’, and recommends a pragmatic 
approach to social and economic issues in view 
the ‘utter failure of mainstream Islamism 
with its abstract approach to social problems’ 
(p. 167). The Tunisian scholar Mohamed Talbi 
makes a plea for religious liberty and eloquently 
describes the ‘tradition of misunderstanding’ 
(p. 130) between Muslim and Western societies; 
unlike Duran and al-Na‘im, he feels that the 
current widespread demand for the implementa- 
tion of the Shari‘a is ‘irreversible’ and its 
execution in some form inevitable (p. 144). 

The late Isma‘il al-Farugi (identified by 
Swidler as the most representative of the 
Muslims) adopts a more adversanal model, 
comparisons between Islam and Christianity 
favouring the former Western Christian mis- 
sion to Muslims is both ‘absurd’ and ‘ana- 


chronistic’, since Muslims are already ‘thrice 
Christians’: as Semites they prepared for the 
advent of Jesus, then (as ns) followed 


his teachings (albeit in a distorted form) and 
finally, as Muslims, realized the ‘ethic of Jesus’ 
in their lives (p. 5). This essay provides a 
relatively rare example of a Muslim inversion 
of the practice of certain Christian Islamicists, 
dubbed by protesting Muslims, among others, 
as ‘Christianizing the Islamic’. Thus, in a list 
of alleged areas of ent between ‘the 
modern Muslim and tian’, Christianity is 
unilaterally disarmed of its central orthodox 
tenets such as original sin, justification, and 
redemption, all of which are given a new 
interpretation in harmony with Islamic beliefs. 
Of interest too 1s al-Farugi's heavy reliance on 
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Enlightenment thought (which 1s not to deny a 
certam inherent resonance between Islamic and 
Enlightenment ideas) in his cmtique of 
Christianity, as evidenced by his emphasis on 
rationalism, empiricism, pragmatism, and 
human autonomy. 

Swidler’s optimism that the situation of a 
couple of decades ago (‘modern critical- 
thinkin religiously knowledgeable and com- 
mitted Muslims open to mnterreligious dialogue 
seemed to be in extremely short supply in the 
world’, p. v) is now changing echoes the fairly 
widespread assumption among Western 
scholars that in a shrinking world Muslims will 
now accept the inevitability of applying histor- 
ical-cntical scholarship to their scriptures and 
religious tradition This assumption is not, as 
far as I know, borne out by any objective 
evidence, and seems to rest on a disregard of 
the dynamics at work in contemporary Muslim 
societies, the broad outlines of which are 
described by Talb: in the context of a denial of 
the ‘myth’ of ‘cultural virginity’: ‘as soon as 
acculturation 1s seen as a massive, dominating, 
and one-sided invasion—that is, as soon as the 
conditions of the orem are too seriously 
unbalanced and human dignity is slighted— 
civilizations develop protective mechanisms 
within themselves that generally take on forms 
hostile to foreign values’ (p. 142). However, as 
is hinted at ın one or two of the articles, it is 
likely that there is a good deal of grass-roots 
support (largely silent and invisible, due to 
political restraints) for some of the more liberal 

ragmatic views herein expressed. To 
parap al-Faruqi, one might suggest that 
many contemporary Muslims are 'thrice vic- 
tims’: of Western imperialism, of the repressive 
indigenous regimes that ensued, and of the 
Islamist backlash. 


and 


KATE ZEBIRI 


GÉ SPEELMAN, JAN VAN LIN and Dick 
Mur.pER (ed) Muslims and 
Christians in Europe: breaking new 
ground. Essays in honour of Jan 
Slomp. 211 pp. Kampen: Uitgeverij 
Kok, 1993, 


This volume is a Festshrift on the occasion 
of the retirement of the distinguished Dutch 
Islamicist, Jan Slomp. Most of the 15 contrib- 
utors are Dutch Christians (there are only two 
Muslim contributors) who have worked with 
Professor Slomp in various Mushm-Christian 
contexts (pastoral, educational and dialogical) 
The contributions are fairly brief, providing 
overviews rather than detailed academic discus- 
sion. Since they are often closely related to the 
authors’ mal experience, they tend to be 
paw descriptive rather than abstract/ana- 
gua although one or two artıcles broach 

eoretical issues, such as that by Jorgen 
Nielsen on the relationship between religion 
and state in Western Europe, or that by Tarek 
Mitri on the implementation of Islamic Law. 

Of the four parts (‘The worldwide context’, 
‘The European context’, ‘Paradigm shift in 
dialogue’, and ‘About Jan Slomp’), the second 
is the most substantial A certain symmetry is 
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provided by the fact that part 1 highlights the 
situation of Christian minorities in Muslim 
countries (West Africa, Indonesia and 
Pakistan), while part 2 depicts the situation of 
Muslim minorities in European countries 
(Bosnia, Germany, and the Netherlands). 
Prominence 1s given to issues which are of 
particular concern for the minority ın ques- 
tion—for Christians, the application of the 
Shari'a, and for Muslims, the issues of educa- 
tion, integration and the establishment of 
organizations to cater for the needs of Muslims 
in a minority situation. 

The Christian contributors are aware that 
Islamic reform must come from Mushms 
themselves, and that the Shari‘a cannot be 
wished away (although it is generally felt that 
the classical category of ‘dhumma’ 1s unhelpful 
and inappropriate in determming the status of 
non-Muslim minorities in Muslim countries in 
the modern age). Modernist interpretations are 
naturally seen (as m Mitri’s article) as most 
conducive to constructive interfaith relations, 
and Karel Steenbrink’s paper on Nurcholis 
Madjid (described as a 'neo-modernist' since 
he goes further than his teacher, Fazlur 
Rahman, ın proposing a de-institutionalization 
of religion), illustrates the relatively strong 
position of modernists in Indonesia. 

The implied optimism of the title is not 
always borne out. Gé Speelman’s article on 
mixed marriages (between Turkish or 
Moroccan men and Dutch women) draws 
attention to the difficulties faced by these 
couples, often exacerbated by negative attitudes 
of outsiders and the respective families, and 
concludes that such marriages do not generally 
fulfil their potential of acting as bridges between 
cultures and communities (the couples are in 
any case usually nommal Muslims and 
Christians). Mathieu Geijbels's essay on 
Pakistan shows how Islamuzation attempts in 
the past as well as recent legislative initiatives 
have resulted in discrimination against non- 
Muslim minorities and stir up intercommunal 
tensions Notwithstanding progress made at 
the organizational level, Muslims 1n Germany, 
the Netherlands and elsewhere in Europe are 
still among the lowest strata in society and face 
unacceptable levels of racism and prejudice. 
The Bosnian situation scarcely needs elabora- 
tion here, Smail Balié’s article describes the 
way in which Serbian anti-Muslim propaganda 
as aae the memory of hostilities dating 

Ck to the Ottoman period and caricatures 
Muslims as aggressive and intolerant, in spite 
of the fact that Bosnians are among the most 
secularized and Westernized of M. 

A more positive note 1s sounded by Cokkie 
van 't Leven who draws attention to the 
tradition of harmonious interreligious relations 
in West Africa. Gambia in particular (95% 
Muslim, 3% Christian) is put forward as 
a possible ‘practical school for peaceful 
co-existence in pluralist societies’ (p 26), 
although it is hard to imagine a situation where 
a mixed group of Muslim and Christian 
schoolchildren recite the Lord’s Prayer on 
weekdays and the Fatiha on Fridays (p. 16) 
being replicated in the Middle East. The case 
of Nigeria sounds a warning note and illustrates 
the possible detrimental effect of foreign influ- 
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ence, both Western/Chnstian and Middle 
East lamic 

Part 3 concentrates on dialogue, which 1s an 
ongoing theme of the book. Dick Mulder 
describes initiatives by the World Council of 
Churches, while Jan van Lin reproduces 
extracts from the Pope's speeches to both 
Muslim and Christian (1e. those living m 
Muslim countries) audiences. Since the author's 
aim 18 to throw light on such issues as the 
relationship between mission and dialogue, it 
would have been more fruitful to refer to 
the documents on related issues produced by 
the Vatican's Secretariat for Non-Christian 
Religions (now the Pontifical Counal for 
Interreligious Dialogue) rather than restricting 
himself to speeches which, given the require- 
ments of diplomacy, tend to be ambiguous or 
non-committal on the subject 

Part 4, which consists of a brief biography 
and a voluminous bibliography, bears witness 
to the highly active and productive lfe of 
Jan Slomp 

The editing of the book has unfortunately 
been less than thorough; there are many 

ographical errors and spelling mistakes, and 

e English is often stilted. While this results 
in some inventive and even amusing neologisms 
(e.g ‘unupgiveable ’—-p. 128), some sentences 
are actually unintelligible, as on occasion in 
Jaap Kraan’s otherwise interesting and inform- 
ative essay on education in the Netherlands. In 
at least one case, that of Abdulwahid von 
Bommel, an article appears to have been hastily 
put together from other sources, since the 
citation method changes half-way through and 
the omission of the list of references at the end 
makes it impossible to follow up the sources. 

Overall, the book provides a useful survey 
of the current situation in various parts of the 
world and some detailed description of recent, 
invariably Christian, initiatives 1n the area of 
interfaith relations 

KATE ZEBIRI 


Moste GAMMER: Muslim resistance to 
the Tsar: Shamil and the conquest 
of Chechnia and Daghestan. xxiii, 
452 pp. London: Frank Cass & Co. 
Ltd., 1994. £45. 


As this review is being prepared (December 
1994), the three-year stand-off between 
President Dzhokhar Dudaev, who declared his 
small but oil-rich north Caucasian Republic 
of Chechenia independent of Russia on 
27 November 1991, and the Kremlin in the 
shape of Boris Yeltsin has come to a head with 
the Chechen capital, Groznyj, being bombed 
by Russian jets. It 15, thus, an appropriate and 
poignant tume for the appearance of a book 
which places the ongoing Russian-Chechen 
conflict in its grisly historical context. Readers 
need progress no further than pages 29-30 of 
the present volume in order to give the he to 
recent claims from Moscow to the effect that 
Chechenia is historical Russian land, for here 
it ıs stated: ‘Altho some mountain tribes 
had been subjugated during or immediately 
after the first round of wars [three northern 
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districts of Georgia plus the Iranian-s ing 
Ossetians are meant—GH], the [Russian 
offensive into the mountains was connec 
with Ermolov, who was appointed in 1816 
governor and chief administrator of Georgi 
and the Caucasus . — Ermolov's central i 
was that the whole of the Caucasus must, and 
should become an integral part of the Russian 
Empire .. . He therefore “set himself the aim 
of destroying any non-Russian nationality in 
the country ^^ book is the story of that 
destruction as it affected the Chechens and 
their eastern neighbours in Daghestan durin; 
their titanic struggle to defend centuries-ol 
freedoms against an unrelenting wave of Slavs 
ressed into service on the Caucasian killing- 
elds to further the impenalst dreams of a 
succession of Tsars Plus ca change ... 

Based on the author's LSE doctoral thesis, 
the book describes in close detail the course of 
the military campaigns conducted during the 
30-year period up to the final subjugation of 
the North Central and North Eastern Caucasus 
in 1859. This was the period of the three 
Imáms, all Avars from Daghestan, under the 
Muslim Naqshbandiyya movement which had 
recently been established 1n those of the 
Caucasus Ghazi Muhammad i Mulla) 
(1829-32), Hamza Bek (1832-34), and, the 
greatest of the three, Shamil (1834-59), who 
after his surrender was allowed to live in exile 
in Russia, travelling to Mecca and dying there 
in 1871 to be buried in Medma. There is a 
handy chronological table, glossary of terms, 
and the mam text is supplemented (one is 
almost tempted to say weighed down) by 
copious end-notes, which occupy no fewer than 
137 pages, with references to sources m a 
plethora of languages (but chiefly Russian). 

e clinical presentation of facts required in a 
thesis could have been mellowed for appeal to 
a wider audience by inclusion of more informa- 
tion about the family life of the man whose 
exploits during his quarter century of leadership 
spread his fame across the globe and earned 
for him the reputation as one of the greatest 
guerrilla leaders in history, but for this aspect 
readers will have to turn to the pages of Lesley 
Blanch’s admirable Sabres of paradise (London: 
John Murray, 1960) Proofs were so well read 
that I was able to find only six typographical 
errors: on p. 21, n. 14 should be 11; p. 120, line 
3 up: initiated; p. 216, L1: negotiate; 13 (and 
p 246119 up). Avaristan; and on p. 299, n. 31, 
even allowing for the author's unfortunate 
choice of the transcription system for Georgian 
employed by David Lang in 1957 with voiceless 
aspirates marked by an apostrophe in the 
manner we expect of voiceless ejectives, which 
are thus left unmarked, we must surely read 
Ajanq'eba rather than Ajankheba (' revolt"). On 
p.163 Gammer refers to the Ghabartians 
(Kabardians) and Circassians as though they 
were two distinct people—in fact, the 
Circassian tribes are y divided into an 
eastern branch, represented mainly by 
Kabardians, and a western group, widely 
known as Adyghes, which latter are presumably 
meant by ‘Circassians’ here. 

Apart from the details of military operations, 
we learn in these informative pages that: the 
Muslims of Chechenia (Gammer prefers the 
Russian form, Chechnia) and Daghestan were 
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not the wild fundamentalists as portrayed by 
Russian sources (a lesson here, surely, for the 
West’s modern media which tend to take up 
any catchy sobriquet fed by the propaganda- 
machines of the former Soviet republics and to 
follow Moscow in labelling the Chechens as a 
nation of criminals and drustrattckers), for 
Shamil was always. prepared to come to a 
compromise with opponents as long as the 
mountain tribes were left in control of their 
own destiny; Shamil's position was not unassail- 
able from the start and was indeed exceedingly 
fragile at the end of 1839 after the disastrous 
siege of Akhulgoh, when he was forced to hand 
over his eldest son as hostage to the Russians 
(to be redeemed, prior to an early death in the 
by then unfamiliar mountain environment, only 
in 1855), but thanks to the wanton behaviour 
of the Russians, within a all the tribes of 
Chechenia and North and Central Daghestan 
solidly backed him. Turkey’s inability to give 
support was a result of her unwillingness to 
upset Russia, particularly in view of the latter’s 
favouring of Turkey in dealings with Egypt; 
the career of Hajimurad, inimortélced by 
Tolstoy, is described; 1843 was Shamil's most 
successful year for offensive strikes, bringing 
him to the height of his power m 1845, the 
failure in 1846 to unite the whole North 
Caucasus against the Russians by bringing 
the North Western Caucasians (Circassians, 
Ubykhs and Abkhazians) under Shamil’s 
banner was the result not merely of the coolness 
of the Kabardians (western neighbours to the 
Russan DO Ossetians) but largely 
thanks to the actions of General Freytag. The 
deforestation of Chechenia, begun in the 
mid-40s, permanently changed the nature of 
the local terrain and paved the way for the 
capture of Lower Chechenia in 1850; poised 
for a final thrust, Russian troops had to be 
diverted westwards when the Erimean War 
began in 1853. With the end of this war ın 
1856, all forces could be, and were, concen- 
trated ın the Caucasus; the end was inevitable, 
given the limitless well of manpower uj 
which Russia could call, but even at this late 
stage yet another example appears of the utter 
incompetence of the Russian leadership which 
frequently reared its head to contribute to the 
lengthening of the struggle, this time, though, 
in a frightening portent of what would actually 
be effected 88 years later by the Tsars’ Georgian 
successor, Stalin—in the wake of the Paris 
Treaty: ‘ıt was decided that for the [complete] 
pacification of the Caucasus it was necessary 
to transfer the submitting population to 
Vologda Province or any other empty land and 
it was decided, in a council in Stavropol', to 
send all the Chechens to Manych ...', with the 
result that the Chechens, not unnaturally, 
resumed the fight (p. 278), Shamil's surrender 
coming eventually on 6 September 1859; only 
the North West Caucasus remained, and within 
five years that too had been gobbled up with 
the entire Ubykh nation, together with most of 
the Circassians and (Muslim) Abkhazians, 
abandonmg their homeland in the hope of a 
better life with their co-religionists in Ottoman 
lands, but leaving Adyghea open to colonial 
expansion from central Russia, whilst Abkhazia 
ered this same fate mainly from Mingrelia 
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and other provinces inside the neighbouring 
republic of Georgia. 

Such is the story of how Mother Russia 
acqui her ‘historical’ North Caucasian 
holdings, but, of course, that was not the end 
of the story as far as the Chechens and the 
Daghestanis were concerned, as chronicled by 
contributors to Marie Bennigsen Broxup’s The 
North Caucasus barrier (London: Hurst and 
Co., 1992). 

It was Ermolov who founded the fortress of 
'Groznaia' in his early attempt to impose 
Russian rule on Chechen lands in 1819 (p. 32). 
After the fall of the USSR the North Ossetians 
chose to nd their capital of the name of Stalin’s 
early Georgian Bolshevik henchman, Ord- 
zhonik’idze, replacing it not by the Ossetian 
title ‘ Dzauázhikau * it had borne from 1944 to 
1954 but by the more suggestive appellation 
given to it by its Russian builders in the late 
eighteenth century, namely, ‘Vladikavkaz’, 
which translates as ‘Lord of the Caucasus’. In 
view of the meaning of ‘Groznaia’, ıt is 
perhaps indicative that the Chechens have not 
attempted (yet) to give their capital a Chechen 
baptism, for it 1s a constant statement to their 
Russian assailants that they have no nght to 
expect the targets of their bombs to be anything 
other than ' Menacing'. 

GEORGE HEWITT 


Corpus Inscriptionum _Iranicarum. 
Part II: Inscriptions of the Seleucid 
and Parthian periods and of Eastern 
Iran and Central Asia. Vol. v: Saka 
documents VII: the St. Petersburg 
Collection. By Ronald E. Emmerick 
and Margarita I. Vorob’éva- 
Desjatovskaja. 25 pp., 159 plates. 
London: School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of 
London, 1994. £47. 


Apart from the 191 folios belonging to the 
main manuscript of the Book of Zambasta, 
already published by Vorob’tva-Desjatovskaja 
1n collaboration with her late husband in 1965, 
until recently virtually none of the other 
Khotanese material in the collections of the St. 
oe Chapter of the Institute of Onental 
Studies of the Russian Academy of Sciences 
has been made accessible to scholars in facsim- 
ile. Some of the material was published in 
transcription and translation, but not in facstm- 
ile, by E. Leumann before the formation of the 
USSR in 1922, after which access to the 
collections was severely restricted In 1966 
L. Herzenberg’s dissertation based on some of 
the folios and fragments of the Sanghdtasiitra 
was deposited in the Lenin Library in Moscow 
and in 1974 permission was given to R. E. 
Emmerick and O. von Hinüber to inspect the 
originals of the Sanghafasütra materials in St 
Petersburg (then Leningrad). On a subsequent 
visit to St. Petersburg two years later, Emmerick 
was shown a few more fragments but was not 
able to obtain photographs or permission to 
publish them It was not possible to form any 
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idea of the extent and nchness of the Khotanese 
materials in the St Petersburg collections until 
at the International Congress on Turfan and 
Tunhuang held in Venice in 1990 M. I 
Vorob'eva-Desjatovskaja gave a brief survey of 
the non-Buddhist documents (M. I. Vorob'eva- 
Desjatovskaja, 'The Leningrad collection of 
the Sakish business documents and the problem 
of the investigation of Central Asian texts’, 

p 85-95, in Turfan and Tun-huang. the texts 
€ Orientala venetiana, rv), ed. A. Cadonna, 
Firenze, 1992 See now also her chapter on the 
Khotanese Sakas in Eastern Turkestan, 
Moscow, 1992, 32-76) On that occasion she 
showed Emmerick photographs of a number 
of unpublished texts and invited him to collab- 
orate with her in publishing the entire material. 
With the publication of the volume under 
review they have realized the first part of this 
ambitious project having succeeded in pub- 
lishing ın facsimile all the Khotanese manu- 
scripts and fragments known to them at the 
time of printing apart from the main manuscript 
of the Book of Zambasta. They have thus at 
last fulfilled a wish expressed by no less than 
three generations of scholars 

The importance of the new material can 
scarcely be exaggerated, including as it does a 
large number of documents of all kinds as well 
as Buddhist texts. Among the latter, the 12 
new folos of a Khotanese translation of the 
Suvarnabhasottamasitra are especially umport- 
ant as they contain many new Khotanese words 
and forms. com g the Khotanese text 
with the Sanskrit original, it will be possible in 
most cases to determine their meaning, so that 
we can expect a significant increase in our 
knowledge of the Khotanese language. Among 
the secular documents are monastic accounts 
and official documents dated in the reign of the 
Khotanese King Viía'Vüham. Plate 110 illus- 
trates the only Khotanese document so far 
made known that is written in Chinese style 
from top right to bottom left. Thus the new 
material provide new insights into such 
diverse subjects as the history of Central Asia, 
Khotanese Buddhism, and the palaeography, 
grammar, and vocabulary of Khotanese 

In the facsimile volume the items are 
arranged according to their signature. We thus 
have on plates 1-129 with signature SI P (— 
Serindia Petrovsky) the folos and fragments 
belonging to the collection of N. F Petrovsky, 
the Russian consul in Kashgar from 1882-1904, 
then on plates 130-36 with signature SI O the 
items belonging to the collection of S. F. 
Oldenburg ABG- 1934), head of the Russian 
chool of Central Asian studies, and finally, on 
pia ates 137-59 with signature SI M, the material 

longing to the collection of ‘the Russian 
Turkologist S. E. Malov (1880—1957). 

Since the reviewer is the author of a critical 
edition of the Khotanese Saighdfasiitra (The 
Khotanese Sanghütasütra, a critical edition, 1993 
see ‘Notes and Communications’, this issue, 
ed.] of which quite a few folios and fragments 
are now published for the first time in facsimile 
in the work under review, ıt is perhaps worth 
making some remarks on them. I am grateful 
to the editors for having made the material 
available to me for my critical edition. 

All the Sanghatasütra folios with signature 
SI P belong to the same manuscript, with one 
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tion that can now be confirmed. SI P 
67.19, plate 48. The latter—the photograph of 
which was not available when the critical 
edition was completed—was already thought 
to belong to another manuscript, & ntly 
having the number 27, a number alrea already found 
in one of the folos of the same manuscript 
(SI P 53.7, plate 35) The photograph shows 
not only that the number is ce y 27 and 
not 29, which would have perfectly fitted the 
fragment into the mam manuscript (if some- 
what blurred, the numbers 7 and 9 can be 
easily exchanged in this type of script), but 
also that the script of this fragment is slightly 
later. Concerning this peers a few des 
1nessential) differences of reading as compared 
to the critical edition will certainly be put right 
in the forthcoming text volume. 

Since they belong to the same manuscript, 
the following lost folio numbers also can be 
determined with certainty: SI P 53.13, plates 
42-3, folio (57); SI P 53.14 4- 53.15, plates 44—5, 
folo (15); SI P 53 17, plates 44—5, folio (21); 
SI P 53 19, plate 47, folio (14). 

The reader may wonder why the series with 

ture SI P 53 starts with the number 2 

is is because number 1 was reserved for the 
complete folo 11 of the same manuscript, so 
that there is still perhaps a chance that it will 
turn up again. The original was used by 
E. Leumann, who edited it in his Buddhistische 


Literatur, nordarisch und deutsch (1 Teil, 
Nebenstucke, Ler ipzig 1920), 6-7, but since then 
its whereabouts hiv ve not discovered. 


As they inform us on page 8 of the 
introduction, the editors are now preparing a 
text volume including transliterations, transla- 
tons, a glossary, lists of geographical and 
personal names, and some commentary. It will 
also contain in an appendix some additional 
facsimiles of material not available in time for 
the present volume Let us hope that the 
considerable task they are now facing will be 
crowned by success in the not too distant future. 


GIOTTO CANEVASCINI 


DALE F. EICKELMAN (ed.) Russia's 
MN A i new directions in 
cross-cultural analysis. (Indiana 
Series in Arab and Islamic Studies.) 
206 PP. Bloomington and India- 
napolis: Indiana University Press, 
1993. $29.95 (paper $12.95). 


This collection of papers, the outcome of a 
series of conferences/workshops held in the 
Soviet Union and the United States of Amenca 
in 1990 and 1991, examines political and 
religious developments 1n the Mushm commu- 
nities that border Russia’s southern flank. A 
useful, and in many ways pioneering work, it 
brings together views of contributors from 
different cultural backgrounds (Russian, 
American, Uzbek, Pakistani), as well as differ- 
ent professional tramimg and experience 
(anthropologists, social histonans, political sci- 
entists and diplomats), There are three regional 
sections, focusing on Central Asia, Afghanistan 
and Iran, and Pakistan, and a section devoted 
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rivalries) 1n the Middle East. h section who studied and taught Linguistics and 
juxtaposes at least two ‘ ' contributors, Comparative Philology at Yale before returning 


analysing the topic from different perspectives, 
thus adding depth and balance to the discus- 
sion. It says much for the quality of the work 
that despite the fact that these Pi were 
written before the collapse of the Soviet Union 
most of the conclusions are still valid. 

In a composite work of this nature it is 
inevitable that not all the papers should be of 
equal standard. If there is, on occasion, a slight 
sense of disappointment, it ıs, ironically, 
because of the excellence of the editor's intro- 
duction. Professor E:ckelman skilfully maps 
the territory, linking the contributions, drawing 
out their strengths and anchoring them witbin 
the conceptual framework of both the Western 
and, as he terms it, ‘the other "orientalist ” 
crisis’, that of the Soviet world. Ideally, his 
erudite preface should have been followed by 
a series of even more brilliant insights. In fact, 
although the overall effect is strmulating, indi- 
vidual contributions are often pedestrian. 

Perhaps the most successful ‘pairing’ is the 
discussion of Islam in Central Asia. Alexei 
Malashenko, of the Oriental Institute in 
Moscow, gives & sound chronological account 
of Islam under Communist rule, it is, however, 
very much an 'outsider's view’, and lacks any 
deep understanding of the social and cultural 
context. Abdujabar Abduvakhitov, of the 
Onental Institute in Tashkent, by contrast, 
provides a far more nuanced picture. His first- 

and knowledge of events and personalities is 
particularly uable (his honesty in acknow- 
edging the limitations of his experience, 
avoiding the temptation to generalize on the 
basis of subjective impressions, is also much to 
be commended). 

Other notable contributions include David 
Edwards's paper on the ‘Poetics of political 
dissent m Afghanistan’, with its tive 
discussion of the impact of ‘ unofficial’ cassette 
recordings of Pakhtu poetry, with their highly- 
charged political message, on the resistance 
movement of the early 1980s; also, Gene 
Garthwaite's analysis of nationalist and tribal 
identities amongst the Bakhtryari and Kurds 
in Iran. 


SHIRIN AKINER 


HANNS OERTEL: Kleine Schriften. 
Hrsg. von Heinrich Hettrich und 
Thomas | Oberlies. (Glasenapp- 
Stiftung, Bd. 32.) 2 vols. xv, 772; v, 
773-1669 Pp. Stuttgart: Franz 

Steiner Verlag, 1994. DM 330. 


RUDOLF VON RorH: Kleine Schriften. 
Hrsg. von Konrad | Meisig. 
(Glasenapp-Stiftung, Bd.36.) xv, 
743 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1994. DM 168. 


The Glasenapp Foundation has further spon- 
sored a generous reprinting of the still 1mport- 
ant lesser writings of two German scholars of 


to Germany in 1914 and eventually settling 1n 
Munich; and Rudolf von Roth of Tübingen 
1821-95) who as ‘Rudolph Roth’ gave the 
detailed account of Vedic literature and 
was co-author of the Petersburg Dictionary. 

Oertel's early work 1n the field of Vedic prose 
literature 18 represented most notably by the 
‘Contributions from the Jaminiya Bra 
to the history of the Brahmana literature’ (and 
similar ‘Extracts ...”), 1892-1909, mainly in 
JAOS; here he provided Jaiminiya parallels for 
other Brahmana passages but did ‘not venture 
to determine the relation of these versions to 
each other' (p 68). When he broke his resolve 
(p. 99), it was to allege that the SV versions of 

e Dirghajihvi legend (such that the translator 
was obliged to express himself in Latin) were 
*undoubtedly' more original than the and 
Autareya material. His subsequent attempts to 
register parallel motifs in European literature, 
though interesting, seem less constructive. 

In his articles and monographs in German 
from 1923 onwards he provided a detailed 
account of the linguistic features of Vedic 

rose. Like his earlier work, thus supplies a 
is for literary historical work that has yet 

to be adequately exploited. Besides lexical 
studies and the discursive catalogues (over 
250 pp.) of the roots and verb-forms in JBr. 
and .-KS, there are numerous studies of 
the evolving syntax of Vedic Sanskrit., e.g. the 
nominative absolute, constructions with i$vara-, 
the uses of the genitive and dative, and the 
corpus ‘Zu den Kasusvariationen’ (some 
350 pp.). Studies of word order variation in 
AV and SV and of ellipsis in the 1940s bring 
us to the point at which Oertel's entire library 
and card-index of 56 years’ standing were 
totally destroyed ın the Munich blitz and his 
output in the field of syntax came to a stop. 
The reviews that are included contain significant 
addenda to ArGr. m, Vd Var., and the Vaidika- 
ünukramakosa. The whole is splendidly 
indexed with valuable annotations (the entry 
‘Richter’ on p. 1642 seems to carry a wrong 
reference). i important adjunct to the 
existing of Sansknt is enlivened by 
its cal ogues of spoonerisms ('Persevera- 
tionserscheinungen *: IF, 1912-13), euphemisms 
(BAW, 1942), and Wodehouse-isms (KZ, 1944) 

Roth, less than 50 years Oertel’s senior, had 
been the progenitor of Vedic and Indo-Iranian 
philology. Thrown back on his own resources 
as a philologist, ‘Liebhaber des begreiflichen 
und naturiüchen auch in indischen Sachen’ 
(p. 625), he urged the need for a critical attitude 
towards the late Vedic exegesis and the medieval 
glossing of the Rgveda. early efforts were 
unpromising. reviewing Wilson's 1850 transla- 
tion on RV I, Roth could not believe (as ‘gegen 
alle Grammatik") that yudha-yá could 
mean ' battle after battle', and he preferred to 
construe yd upajadyate as a poa y prosodic 
licence rather than accept that the lme could 
contain a reference to one intercalary month. 
The material collected in ‘Uber gewisse 
Kürzungen des Wortendes im Veda’ (1888) and 
"Rechtschreibung im Veda’ (ZDMG, 1894) 
retains significance as a conspectus of the 
problems involved in trisy 4 rocané diváh and 
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mahátsv djísu ... árbhe (in lieu of rocanésu, 
árbhesu?) and in adó pito and durgáhaitát (adéh? 
durgáhat). In the main, Geldner seems tacitl 
to follow Oldenberg’s Noten in (generally 
rejecting Roth's estions, and the Noten are 
not quite as readily available as 1s Geldner's 
translation. In a case like 8 11.1 devá d mdrtyesv 
å, Oldenberg or Geldner really should have 
additionally explained (not so hard to do) how 
Sayana came apparently to endorse Roth's idea 
of apocope (mar yesu ca devegu ca’); and in 
cases like 4.18.2 durgáhaitát and 10 131.5 asvind 
... Indrdváthuh, Geldner quite upsets the cart 
by reinstating *durgáham and *indram as 
possible solutions, although it 1s doubtful 
whether any compelling example subsists of 
such an elision. 

It 18 also convenient to have renewed access 
ps basic discussions of brahman, 

ahéepa, Soma, dicing, etc. and to his 

description of the later Vedic fire-lighting 
contrivance. His Zur Litteratur und Geschichte 
des Weda (Stuttgart, 1846) 1s an impressive 
achievement, and there is interest in his various 
other communications, such as the comments 
on the conclusion of the Petersburg Dictionary 
and his announcement of the recovery of the 
Paippalida Atharvaveda. besides a full 
bibliography of Roth’s writings and appro- 
priate indexes, a list of corrigenda has fein 
1ncluded. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


ADITYA MALK: Das —Puskara- 
mähātmya: ein religionswissenschaft- 
licher Beitrag zum Wallfahrtsbegriff 
in Indien. Erörterung, Text, 
Ubersetzung. (Beiträge zur Süda- 
sienforschung Südasien-Institut 
Universitit Heidelberg, 155.) xiii, 
409 pp., 2 maps, 8 plates. Stuttgart: 
To Steiner Verlag, 1993. DM 
146. 


The growing literature on pilgrimage sites is 
well and interestingly served by this study of a 
Sanskrit text devoted to Puskara near Ajmer 
(‘the only major ilgrimage centre dedicated 
to Brahma’). Not hi erto accessible, it is here 
edited from four MSS and a primted pothi, 
translated into German, and provided with a 
description of the area, comprehensive analysis 
of the text, and appendices that include sketch- 
maps, photographs, and a full English summary 
of the lysis. 

Malık points to a well-defined structure ın 
the text, as comprising a Brahma myth (chs 
3-18), in which Brahma conducts a Vedic 
paficarütra sacrifice in his own ksetra (identified 
as the pone Puskara, an area with three 
pools, Jyestha-, Madhyama-, and istha- 
puskara), and which serves as a framework for 
three entertaining legends associated with the 
sacred precincts (called puskara-aranya). In 
these legends, Brahma’s role 1s quite inert: in 
ch. 11, Brahm& has the power only to put a 
term to a rsr's curse, while it is Visnu to whom 
one looks for inner strength; in ch. [3f., 
Brahmü's champion is an whom Siva 
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destroys; in ch. 15, a Bengali devotee (a regener- 
ate Südra) 1s amusingly unable to fulfil the 
prescribed paficarütri pilgrimage owing to the 
prevalence of preexisting Saiva and Vaispava 
sites. Mahk (1nfluenced by Greg Bailey, 1983) 
is inclined to deem it significant that Brahma 
is involved at all outside his proper domain, 
the cosmic sacrifice. 

With these interspersed legends, Malik asso- 
ciates chapters 10, 12, and 15.1—5 (to which 
the legends are appended), but they could be 
seen rather as an essential part of the sacrifice 
narrative. He would also include ch 19, ours 
this might appropriately be assigned to the 
epic-related outer frame, which would then 
comprise chs. 1-2 and 19-20. Legends apart, 
the text largely retains the concept of a single 
pool called Pugkara: one might conclude that 
the a toponym Jyesthakunda, understood as 
‘pool of brahman’, 1s the hook on which the 
whole text was originally hung. 

Much reference is made, following 
Malamoud and Sontheimer, to the distinction 
(at 1.5) between Brahma's ksetra and the 
surrounding sacred precincts, aranya. These are 
taken (pp. 44f., 84) to represent civilized society 
and a state of nature respectively It ought to 
be made clear that thus terminology is bem 
read into the text with the help of recent o 
literature (pp 41ff., n. 156). As used in the text, 
ksetra represents simply the abode of a god on 
earth (3.3f.); hence ıt cannot be invaded by 
civilized habitation (15.52f.). The aranya forest 
mcorporates the Tirtha proper (13.18, 19.36f.). 
Following the reference to ksetra and aranya 
m 1.5, we learn only that the Tirtha is 
primordially sacred (anadya, siddha), and that 
it is in the aranya that brahmins are to be 
found, presumably in àááramas In the aranya, 
vesti of Brahma worship subsit (13.18, 
16.45); one assumes that the Abhira peasants 
live there (p 68; 15.26), and one may perhaps 
assume that it coincides with the sites of ‘lost’ 
ksetras and 1s also sacrosanct (15.52£.). Ail this 
is a close adaptation of the usage of Mbh. 
3.80 46ff.: Brahma’s anádyam firtham and mar- 
tyaloke ksetram picks up Mbh tasmm firthe 
[pstare) nityam eva pitamahah/uvasa; the 

pools replace the puskardni assigned to 
the gods and rsis in Mbh., and the definition 
of aranya contnues Mbh. bhojayed dvijam 
[yah] puskararanyam üéritah. Given that the 
terminology of the epic cosmology subsists in 
19 31ff. (himavantam samuddisya . . plaksatarum 
prapya.. puskarüranye samprapta . . plavayanti 
samantad yajfiavatam), the text's yajflaparvata 
(2.49ff ) is reminiscent of Mbh. 6.3.24 puskaro 
nàma parvatah tatra nityam niasati.... 
prajapatih 

The brief discussion of the Mbh. material at 
3.80 does not tackle the point that there is no 
hit there that Puskara hes in Rajasthan. 
Certainly one eventually (3.87.11—13) comes to 
a sequence Jambümürga, Ketuméla, pitámaha- 
sarah . karam nama, located in the West: 
but at 3.80f, where Puskara is located ın the 
sky (81 173), and where it marks the start of 
the itinerary and is barely accessible (80.58), 
the thinking may be closer to that of 6 3.24 
where Puskara is a remote continent and 
mountain 

Unlike the ineffective Brahma of the legends, 
reduced to usurping Indra’s role, the Brahma 
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of the sacrifice 1s shown as well able to come 
to terms with manifestations of orthodox Hindu 
religion Malik talks of a ‘retention’ of such 
elements (pp. 48f., 401), but one might rather 
emphasize the aspect of mastery Brahma’s 
epic spouse Savitri, by a contrivance, disappears 
outright; his Abhiti repla ent consort 18 

y B iva is induced to 
curb his sall- bearers and ecstatics; and the 
snakes are neutralized. It is tentatively sug- 
gested (p. 353) that the cult of a local goddess 
may underle the Savitri motif: but Malik's 
own data (pp. 103f., 352, 354) seem rather to 
imply a relatively late upsurge of interest in 
Savitri, coupled with an equally late BEC A 
of the toponym Puskara i with a Bengali Sa 
goddess, 

The fascination of the content has evidently 
restricted the amount of effort that could be 
put into the work of editing and translating: 
only the author’s analysis is indexed, and entire 
pages of the text (immaculately printed in 
Nagari) arrange the verses according to the 
verse-numbering of the MSS, so that the tail 
of one verse adheres to the start of the next. 
Undue reliance seems to have been placed on 
"a heavily emended yos MS K, as iei, 
where etat puskarakam ksetram tirtham puskara- 
samjflakam, following Ki is probably an 
emendation: the apparatus implies etatpuskara- 
samsrstam ‘comprising these pools’ We learn 
almost nothing of the readings of the printed 
pothi, and are merely informed that they 
are valueless. 

One may often find it surprising that more 
assistance was not forthcoming for the editing 
and translating. A verse (20.11) described as 

‘unklar’ is not really so, since ksiptvá is not 
* hineingefallen ' but ‘if they omit that’. Of two 
verses simply omitted from the translation 
(20.16f.), the second seems plain enough as it 
stands: ‘The Paficanada Hrada removes sin, 
oh Brahmins, when (merely) recounted by 
Lomaharganaputra Sauti Paurünika' (admit- 
tedly, on the evidence of Mbh. 3.80.99, 
Paficanada had originally no connexion with 
Puskara). 

The first of them is read more or less 
translatably and hence possibly largely correctly 
in the one pre-1800 MS R (cf the case of 3.10 
above); vārāhabhavye dharanidharoktam punya- 

aram n[arü]nüm, namo stu 
tesnim J hi rsīśvarāņnām māhātmyam uktyā yara- 
firthamayanat oe ie his Varaba manifestation, 
Visnu explained to the rgis the glory (that 
comes) from bathing in this great Tirtha and 
proclaimed (the said Mahatmya) that is praise- 
worthy and salutary to men. The reading 
-bhavye 1s entered with an unexplained query: 
a conjecture *-bhdve would simplify matters, 
but the reference must in any case be to the 
fact that Visnu’s pauskara pradurbhdva immedi- 
ately preceded vürüha — prádurbháva 
(Brahmap. 104=213.31f.). The Pauskara one 
was responsible for the proclamation of Purana 
proper (through the medium of puránadeva 
Brahma, it seems: ibid., 27). the MS 
corruptions seem readily explicable as failures 
to cope with the parenthetie namo 'stu and with 
the hiatus in the third pada. MSS J and K. 
introduce puskara papahan as vocatives (with 
namo ’stu), 1e. a clever, but indeed untranslat- 
able, emendation was made possible by the 
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unscannable misreading nrnām in R; their 
reading  várühamukhyü ^ possibly intends 


-mukhad (ie. an intention to credit Brah- 
mapurüna with the text of the Mahatmya as a 
later appendix may have given way to an 
apparent attribution to Vardhapurdna) 

ven if, on this showing, a critical, rather 
than eclectic, edition of the text remains to be 
attempted 1n favourable instances, it 1s certain 
that a massive task, requirmg unusual philolo- 
gical skills, wide-ranging correlation of p 
and secondary sources, ea g field- 
work, has been accomplished here most expe- 
ditiously. The result 1s a new clear understand- 
ing of the role of Brahma in the Hindu 
pantheon and of the ongins and evolution of 
an Indian Tirtha. 


J. C WRIGHT 


PRATAPADITY PAL (ed.): The peaceful 
liberators: Jain art from India. 
279 pp. Los Angeles and New York: 
Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art; London: Thames and Hudson, 
1994. £A5. 


Thus lavishly illustrated and highly desirable 
book serves as the catalogue for a major 
exhibition of Jam art scheduled to come to 
London at the end of 1995 It is far more than 
this, however, and will remain a valuable source 
of information and interpretation long after 
the objects in the exhibition have been returned 
to their home institutions. The exhibition which 
this catalogue accompanies was organized by 
the Los Angeles County Museum of Art. It 
has been seen in Los Angeles, Fort Worth and 
New Orleans, and will te on display at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, from 
22 November 1995 to 18 February 1996. 

Like many other aspects of Jain culture, 
history and society, Jain art and artefacts have 
long been overshadowed 1n the study of Indian 
art by the more numerous and supposedly 
more impressive products of the Hindu, 
Buddhist and Mughal traditions. Strictl 
Spes Em, of course, there is almost no suh 

g as ‘Jain art’ m the sense of art produced 
by Jains. First, because almost all Jain art was 
produced, on commission, for the Jains, and 
Second because it 13 not at all clear that the 
category of ‘art’ is meaningful m the Jam 
context. 

Setting such quibbles aside for the moment, 
until recently almost the only overview works 
available on Jain art were produced by Indian 
scholars and poblished in India. By default 
they became the standard reference works for 
anyone Working in the field, but they suffered 
from some problems, not least the gramy and 
blurry photographic reproduction imposed by 
the available technology and budgets. While 
the scholarship in many cases was meticulous, 
the approach taken was often that of the 
archivist or cataloguer, presenting the reader 
with great lists of apparently identical carved 
stone firthankara images or leaf manu- 
script pages, and remforcing the rmpression of 
Jain art as a dull and dusty minor tradition 
Artefacts were discussed in an asocial and 
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acultural fashion, giving no sense of the objects 
in n. ph context. 
ceful liberators presents a quantum 
leap k (onan in our understanding and Sept 
ation of Jain artefacts, partly through the 
photographs (many in colour) of the 150 or so 
objects in the exhibition, together with lengthy 
and detailed captions, and partly through the 
six essays that make up ost half of the 
catalogue Pratapaditya Pal’s introductory 
essay is a well written art historian’s overview 
of the almost two millennia’s worth of material 
that the exhibition draws upon, but also 
provides a fair amount of valuable contextual 
information on Jain history and religious belief 
d practice. Pal’s essay 1s followed by John 
Cort s article on Jain ritual, perhaps the most 
significant essay in the catalogue. More than 
any of the other contributors Cort attempts to 
place Jain artefacts in the context of their 
(contemporary) use in tem emple worship. He also 
provides us with a valuable insight, one which 
ips us make sense of those catalogues of 
apparently identical tirthahkara mages. Cort 
points out that repetition and repetitiveness in 
ritual is essential to its efficacy, yet these are 
the qualities of which the modernist and post- 
modernist West 1s most suspicious (p 40). This 
is no more true than in the area of modernist 
Western art, where to call a ting formulaic 
is to damn it Yet for the fans , who do not 
produce (or rather, consume) ' ‘art for art's 
sake’ (p. 39), such a criticism 1s meaningless. 
Of course, the form of Jain religious and ritual 
artefacts has changed over the centuries, but 
for the most part there have been strands of 
formal continuity, just as there have been 
strands ae strong ones—of praxis continu- 
ity in ritua 

Following Corts essay ıs a fairly brief 
comparison of Jain and Hindu philosophy by 
Gerald Larson, drawn entirely from secondary 
sources, and then two eee „essaye 
by Phyllis Granoff (on 
medieval Jam tradıtion) an ner ae Andhare 
(on cloth and paper paintings). Granoff only 
briefly addresses the tīrthapata, or paintings of 
pilgrimage sites, but presents several engagin, 
summaries of stories concerning pilgrimage an 
the construction of memorial temples Andhare, 
however, goes on to discuss the pilgrimage 
paintings in some detail, in the context of other 

ge and small scale pamtings. He also briefly 
discusses one of the oddest and most arresting 
pieces in the exhibition—an early nineteenth- 
century Rajasthani watercolour depicting the 
samavasarana (the roofless assembly hall in 
which the tirthatikara preaches) set in a natural- 
istic and vivid landscape, and which manip- 
ulates pective, iconography and colour to 
great effect. Finally, an essay by John Guy on 
manuscript paintings rovides valuable 
information on the classic Western Indian style, 
but points out that earlier examples (from 
between 1000 and 1200 A.D.) can be considered 
as ‘mumaturized murals’ (p. 94), thus allowing 
us to see continuities as well as differences 
between different forms and media. 

The remainder of the catalogue 1s devoted to 
the objects in the exhibition. Although over 
half are stone carvings, and carved or cast 
images of the tirthatkaras and other deities, 
there is enough variety amongst them to offset 
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the usual im upon of dull solidity. There 1s 
also a g selection of cloth and paper 
paintings, and a small number of embroidered 
cloths including one of the rarely seen cloths 
that ascetics wrap around the handle of the 
small brooms they carry. 

Although most of the. the essays in the catalogue 
can quite easily stand on their own, the book 
as a whole 1s slightly constrained by the original 
shape of the exhibition and as an anthropologist 
I feel almost duty bound to raise a couple of 
awkward points. In his introductory essay, Pal 
briefly touches on a problem I mentioned at 
the start of this review: ‘All works included in 
this exhibition had a religious function’ (p. 24) 
Is this a tautology? How else 1s Jain art defined, 
if not as work produced for (almost never by) 
a group that 1s defined by its religious tradition? 
IM s, and the muda accompanying the 
exhibit pho y make compar- 
ison to the po and Buddhist traditions so 
that there is little specious insularity But 
egualiy, the ‘religon’ that defines the art in 
the bition (less so in the essays, particularly 
those by Cort and Granoff) ceed d to 
be one that 1s past, textually. 
intellectualized. This leads to a number x 
omissions, There 1s, for example, an array of 
ritual and religious artefacts employed by the 
Jains that is not represented here. Much of this 
today consists of mass-produced items that 
may display no distinctive Jain iconography at 
all (lamps, offering trays, candelabra, incense 
holders and so forth) but which form the 
context from which the ‘art’ objects in the 
exhibition ultimately derive their meaning 
Similarly, the Jains consume—and more 
importantly produce—a number of tactile, 
vizual and aural artefacts that cannot easily be 

layed in an exhibition such as this: offerings 

Ni rede fruit, rice and coins, songs, dances, 
eel and the movements of people around 
the temple 

This catalogue approaches Jam art through 
a taxonomic system external to its consumption, 
if not to its production: architectural pieces 
(items 1-8), ritual objects (items 10-15), ima; 
of unas (items 16-52) and so forth. Now 
‘Jain art’ has been rehabilitated so stunningly 
by this catalogue and exhibition, the next item 
on the agenda must surely be an appreciation 
of 1t through the eyes of the Jains themselves 


MARCUS BANKS 


CHRISTIAN Bouy: Les Natha- Yogin et 
les Upanisads: étude d'histoire de la 
littérature hindoue. (Publications de 
l'Institut de Civilisation Indienne, 
no. 62.) 146 pp. Paris: Diffusion de 
Boccard, 1994. 


The author of the book under review studies 
a marginal strand of the history of Hindu 
literature that has been neglected up till now 
and that raises a t number of questions 
essential to our understanding of the hterature 
and its chronology. Clinsnan Bouy works 
exclusively on the it literature and not 
on the vernacular languages. The book makes 
a very detailed philological inquiry mto the 
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Nátha movement and its textual sources, sums 
up present knowledge of the history of the 
movement, and discusses the cultural back- 
| dana of some of its main authors (such as 

raksanütha, Adinatha, Matsyendranatha, 
Svütmarama). It ıs divided into seven chapters, 
contains a chronological table of the yoga and 
Nütha texts, an extensive bibliography, a 
general index, indexes of the Upanisads and 
the sources of the Upanisads, as well as a 
summary 1n English. 

The atm of the study is the critical evaluation 
and comparison of Nàtha Sanskrit texts on 
yoga with Upanisads on the same subject; more 
DTE , those that belong to the corpus of 

e 108 Upaniads compiled and written 1n 
South India by an Advaita Vedantin during 
the eighteenth century and which show a t 
similarity with Natha-yogin literature. Bouy 
examines critically the literary concordances of 
the two textual traditions (see especially ch. 
ii) The comparison of these textual traditions 
gives rse to certam hypotheses which are 
carefully studied in the conclusion of the book 
(pp er see also below) 

e book starts with the history of the Nütha 
movement, which had its period of glory from 
the twelfth to the eighteenth century and 
then declined. Bouy gives a critical account 
of the reference books of the Natha (the most 
important being the Goraksaíataka, Hatha- 
pradipika, Khecarividya, Yogabija, Yogavisaya, 
Yogacintamani, Can malokand) and discusses 
the question of their authenticity, and he shows 
the different sources of their mspiration and 
origins. A first conclusion draws attention to 
the great interest Nütha literature had for 
Vedantins. 

Chapter ii shows that the founder of the 
movement, Goraksa, was the heir of an ortho- 
dox Saiva tradition of yogic ascetism 
So ea pum tes the position of 

apter iv uates the position of yo 
durmg the glen period of the Natha 
movement The compiler of the corpus of the 
108 Upanisads remodelled certain traditional 
texts, added some personal ones, some of them 
inspired by yoga. This non-dualist seemed to 
have attached great importance to yoga viewed 
as a means of purification to make oneself 
ready for the great truths of Vedanta tradition. 
Reuy shows beyond doubt from textual con- 
cordances that the non-dualist Vedüntins used 
Nátha-yogin texts as authoritative reference 
works 1n matters of yoga (see p. 76). 

In ch. vi the author studies the Upanigads of 
the corpus that about yoga and which 
owe much of their content to "S literature, 
namely, the nine Upanisads: Nddabindu, 
Dhydnabindu, Yogactidamani, Nirvana, Manda- 
labrühmana, "Sandi a, Yogasikha, Yogakundalt, 
Saubhagyalaksmi. Detailed concordances indi- 
cate these influences. 

The author tests certain hypotheses, only to 

refute them as absurd. To quote two examples, 
which are also a good demonstration of his 
methodology: 
(1) Nàtha texts are borrowed from the non- 
dualists, especially from their yoga texts; 
according to this hypothesis one would have to 
admit such heavy borrowing that one can no 
longer speak of a Natha-yoga movement, it 
would be deprived of any originality; 
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(2) the reverse hypothesis would be that certain 
late Upanisads originated from the Natha 
environment; this would mean that Natha- 
yosins had composed certam texts of the 

isads of the corpus of 108. This is also 
refuted on the grounds that the Natha move- 
ment formed an independent sampradaya and 
it is doubtful whether N&thas would write for 
the Vedantins (for more arguments, see p. 113) 

The most relevant conclusion could be 
summed up as follows: while compiling and 
remaking the Upanisads that constitute the 
corpus of 108 Upanisads, the author borrowed 
more or less important of certain 
Upanisads from the Natha texts. According to 
Bouy, these texts must have enjoyed a certam 
authority among non-dualist Vedántins for 
several centuries. They were taking the best of 
what the Nathas had to offer which led to an 
absorption of the Aathayoga of the Nathas into 
the Samkarian Vedanta. integration into 
the corpus of the Upani: would be one 
of the reasons for the collapse of the Natha 
movement. 

This work 1s absolutely necessary and one 
can only thank the author for having made the 
effort to clarify a delicate, difficult subject, the 
study of which is from the Western research 
point of view only in its beginnings. 


MAYA. BURGER 


Juums LieNER: Hindus: their religious 
beliefs and practices. (Library of 
Religous Beliefs and Practices.) 
xiii, 375 pp. London and New 
York: Routledge, 1994. £45. 


The author deliberately adopts an informal 
style 1n this significant new study of Hinduism, 
1n order ‘to engage in an exploratory conversa- 
tion with the reader’, as he puts it. A 
conversation implies two individ who have 
a similar interest in the abject and the way 
that the material is presented does presuppose 
that the reader has at least a limited acquaint- 
ance with Hinduism. Otherwise, the sheer array 
of fascinating detail and insights presented here 
could be rather overwhelming. As an aid to 
finding one's way through the book, Lipner 
provides brief summaries—' contents descrip- 
tions' is his term—at the start of each chapter 
(or at the start and in the middle of half the 
chapters). Though slightly longer than some 
volumes 1n this series (but smaller than the two 
volumes on the Muslims), the format has clearly 
imposed constraints on what could be included 
and the author deserves congratulation for 
achieving so much within the space available. 

Right from the start, Lipner argues that 
Hinduism is a plural phenomenon, as well as 
very much of a cultural one, and prefers to 


talk about Hindus, tly rejecting any ' essen- 
tialist’ definition of Hinduism. Instead, he 
offers the i of the banyan (specifically the 


Great Banyan in the Calcutta Botanic Gardens, 
illustrated on the dust jacket of the book)—a 
helpful one in trying to illustrate the relation- 
ship of various du groups to each other, 
sınce it emphasizes the family identity aspect 
(even if it cannot fully capture the drversity). 
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This 1mage begins and ends the book, forming 
a kind of leitmotiv all through. Another 
interesting image is that of the many back 
doors to the ‘great, multi-level edifice of 
religious Hinduism’ (p 57), by which followers 
of newer paths may enter. The accompanying 
point about brahmans as validators of religious 
activity 1s an important one—there is too 
peat a tendency to see them as leaders and 
egislators. 


The thematic approach adopted is broadly 
successful, although it may be noted that 
Lipner deals more fully with beliefs than with 
practices. However, some of the snippets of 
information on day to day practice are among 
the most valuable features. Drawing on his 
own background, he remarks in particular on 
local Bengali practice, although there is also 
intriguing detail on Hindu practices and beliefs 
in Mauritius, as well as occasional comments 
on Hindus in Britain. 

The book 1s divided into three parts. The 
first, ‘Guiding voices’, looks at the voice of 
tradition as exemplified in the Veda (and the 
use of the Veda as a symbol of saving authority, 
with some perceptive remarks on the role of 
systems of correspondence or ‘homology’), in 
varnásri rma, in smrt: (with an extens- 
ive treatment of the Mahabharata and the 
Rüámüyana ım both their Sanskrit and vernacular 
versions, and of the Purdnas, as well as some 
reference to the six systems) and in experience. 
The discussion of smrti in chs, v-vi ranges 
wariy and, for example, usefully sets the epic 
of Pábüji and the Manasāmangal alongside the 
Sanskrit epics and their adaptations. The 
second part, ‘Reason and morality’, consists 
of two chapters, the first an extended analysis 
of the dicing match in the Mahābhārata and 
the second on ‘morality and the person’ 
(covering anadharma and svadharma, 
ahimsā, karma and personal identity). The third 
part, “Images of tme, space and eternity’, 
contains chapters. The first includes 
another narrative from the Mahabhiürata in the 
story of Savitri as part of its discussion of time; 
the second, on ‘ the sacred and its forms’, looks 
at tirthas, piyd, iconography and kirtan or 
bhajan; the third starts with an examination of 
three typical festivals, makes a rather abrupt 
transition to Yoga, which develops mainly into 
a full treatment of bhakti and its varieties The 
amount of space devoted to the Mahabharata 
is noteworthy but well justified. The last two 
chapters provide the main treatment of Hindu 
practice; the only other significant passage is 
the brief but significant one on p. 189 about 
the lack of tolerance in orthopraxy. 

In a work of this scope it 1s inevitable that 
there are minor flaws or inaccuracies. Panini’s 
AstadhyayTt is credited with 40,000 sütras, 
sabotaging its reputation for brevity, this 
1s no doubt just a misprint, but there are 
some consistent miss : Vibhisina for 
Vibhisana, sddharana for sadharana, and dvesa- 
bhakti for dvesa-bhakti. The way that the 
material is presented on 226—7 tends to 
suggest too direct an identification of warrior 
ascetics and i ape On p. 281, it is stated 
that ‘At festivals, the main 1con(s) may be 
taken in grand procession °’, whereas the practice 
in South India, to which this chiefly applies, is 
for a separate processional image to be used 
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(this, after all, 1s the origin of the many South 
Indian bronzes, which might perhaps have been 
alluded to) 

This is a stimulating volume and will 
undoubtedly become uxed reading for 
anyone seriously interested 1n the subject. It 1s 
regrettable that 1t is issued in hardback only, 
since its price will put it out of the reach of 
students, to whom it would otherwise be ve 
useful as a thoughtful and lively guide through 
the luxuriant growth of the Great Banyan. 


JOHN BROCKINGTON 


KAREL WERNER (ed.): Love divine: 
studies in bhakti and devotional mys- 
ticism. (Durham Indological Series, 
no. 3.) xviii, 226 pp. London: 
Curzon Press, 1993. £35. 


This collection of essays on the devotional 
traditions of the Indian culture zone is a 
welcome and valuable addition to the field. All 
of the contributions were originally presented 
as working papers at the annual symposia on 
Indian religions which, since 1980, have been 
held each spring in Oxford All have been 
refined for publication in this volume. 

Naturally enough, most of the essays focus 
on the Hindu tradition. Only two, those by 
Karel Werner and Peter , address the 
issue of bhakti in Buddhism th of these 
contributors argue that devotional practice 
occupies an important place within the 
Buddhist tradition Werner, for example, states 
that ‘there can be no doubt that deep devotion 
or bhakti/bhatti does exist in Buddhism and 
that 1t had its beginnings in the earliest days’, 
and ‘Love and devotion are a means or an aid 
to salvation in Buddhism as in any other 
tradition which explicitly emphasises the path 
of Bhakti'. The bases for these claims lie in 
factors such as the psychology of taking refuge 
1n the triple gem; the opportunities for reveren- 
cing the Buddha or symbols of hum; the 
cultivation of mettà and of karuna which, since 
the Buddha himself manifested these virtues, 
constitutes a ‘two-way traffic of love’ at the 
heart of the Buddhist religion 

Harvey's paper on paritta (prin ntuals 
supports Werner's argument. By analysing 
aspects of contemporary Buddhist practice 
Harvey demonstrates that attitudes and behavi- 
ours identified by Werner in the Pali texts are 
alive and well in modern Theravada Buddhism. 
The paritta rituals, he argues, function for 
Theravüdins in a way that is analogous to 
‘other power’ doctrines and patterns of behavi- 
our in the Mahayana. Although the sceptical 
reader may well conchide that both Werner 
and Harvey overstate their case, it 1s neverthe- 
less clear that there 1s a case to make and that 
both authors present it in an interesting manner. 

This theme of identifying bhakti where many 
people have assumed it is not to be found is 
Characteristic of other essays 1n this collection. 
Jeanme Miller’s paper, for example, seeks to 
map out what she calls ‘bhakti trends’ m the 
Vedas. She admits that many of the features 
commonly associated with medieval Hindu 
bhakt:: god-intoxication, the intimation that 
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god alone is worth aspiring to; the pain of 
separation; the emphasis on love itself and the 
constant stressing of love for god as the be-all 
and end-all of existence, are not found in the 
Vedas Yet other central features can be 
identified. the idea of a god bestowing his grace 
or favour, making offerings (hymns) to a god 
as an expression of devotion and yearning; 
expressions of reverence in the hymns; offerm; 
one's heart (hrd) to a god, longing Gechami) 
for god with heart and mind. In short, she 
argues that the differences between Vedic and 
medieval devotionalism are differences of 
degree rather than of kind. These conclusions 
rest significantly on her arguments about the 
interpretation of Vedic terminology If she 
really has unlocked the deeper meaning of 
Vedic sacerdotal language then an embryonic 
bhakti would seem to be present in the hymns. 
If not, the issue remains open; much will 
depend upon the extent to which scholars 
regard social factors as having a crucial influ- 
ence on the psychology of devotionalism. (See 
N. Hein, ‘A revolution in Krsnaism: the cult 
of Gopala', History of Religions, 25/4, 1986, 
296-317.) ; 

The papers bt arc Hirst, Wade Dazey and 
Gavin Flood also pursue this ‘hidden bhakti' 
theme, though this ıs not their only concern. 
Hirst, for example, argues that ara could 
not have remained unaffected by beliefs and 
practices associated with a personal absolute 
and that their mcorporation into his teachings 
is evident. At the same time, she is reluctant to 
follow the interpretations of writers such as 
Mohan, Dandekar and Biardeau who relegate 
e and ifvara to the lower level of maya 

ara, she suggests, is more complex than 
this and his treatment of bhakti much richer 
and embracing than the above-mentioned 
scholars were able to recognize. 

The issue of how bhakti is to be understood 
in the context of a monistic philosophy 1s taken 
up again by both Dazey and Flood. Dazey’s 
essay is concerned with the role of bhakt: in 
the Dasanami order, ‘a Hindu monastic federa- 
tion which traces its inception to’... Sankara’. 
The issue, as he understands it, is that there is 
an ‘apparent contradiction’ between the pro- 
fe hilosophy and the expressions of reli- 
gious devotion of the da$anümi monks. Much 
of his discussion centres on the historical 
development and contemporary manifestations 
of bhakt ın an advaitic order—Madhsidana 
and the naga ascetics are deemed to have been 
particularly influential in this regard, as are a 
number of Vaisnavite traditions (despite the 
Dips identity of the daSanümi order being 

ivite). In the final analysis, however, Dazey 
finds that bhakt: 1s more of a ‘ natural concomit- 
ant’ to the life of renunciation than something 
which is understood to ‘ produce or contribute 
directly to liberation’ By contrast, Flood 
argues that within the monistic Sarvism of 
Kashmir bhakti is often ‘regarded as a distinct 

th sufficient for liberation itself’. This is 
largely because in this tradition the fruit of 
bhakti 18 ‘knowledge of the non-dual Siva’. 

The other four essays in this collection are 
more individualistic and, in places, at odds 
with views expressed in some of the above- 
mentioned contributions. T. R. Sharma, for 
example, states that ‘Ontologically ... bhakt: 
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presupposes a distinction between the creature 
and the creator. His own approach 1s essen- 
tially normative, bemg based primarily on 
the writings of Narada, Sandilya and 
Rüpagosvümi. His main concern is to explain 
how, despite its absence from early hsts of 
sthdyibhavas or permanent moods, bhakti came 
to be regarded as just such a mood by many 
Indian bhaktas—an argument which would 
make the devotional sentiment an integral 
component of the human ports and perhaps 
lays the foundations for a definition of human- 
ity as * homo bhaktiosus’. 

Freda Matchett's essay focuses on the 
Bhdgavata Purana and 18 concerned with its 
arrangement of bhakti teachings This arrange- 
ment, she argues, presents bhakti as an ancient 
and venerable tradition, and makes Krsna its 
central concern and ultimate goal. Such effects 
are created by the treatment of bhakti through- 
out the text and not just in book X, though 
she does regard that book as ‘the heart of 
BP’, for a number of reasons. These all resolve 
around the contrasts between the treatment of 
bhakti in book X and the rest of the text. Book 
X is free of definitions and lists of a bhakta’s 
qualities; bhaktas are referred to in terms of 
Sete ure (nai Kee append as chil 

are e; Krgna ap as a child. 
In short, the treatment of bhakti tn the puraina 
as a whole makes the cult of Gopáüla, which 
Hein (art. cit.) regards as a ‘new religion’, 
appear to be continuous with established 
tradition. 

David Smith’s contribution, ‘Violence and 
the goddess’, 1$ primarily an analysis of the 
Devi (or Candi) Mühütmya, a text which he 
regards as ‘the first important textual state- 
ment’ of the goddess Durgà The context for 
his treatment is provided by his claims that 
‘violence 1s intimately connected with bhakti’ 
and ‘The divine manifests itself as violence, 
either as ıt thinks best, or in nse to the 
requests of devotees ' In the case of the goddess, 
this violence only manifests itself fully when 
she 1s able to separate from male consorts Yet 
even in the Devi Mahatmya, elements of 
controlled sacrificial violence are also in evid- 
ence. The goddess destroys the buffalo demon 
by decapitating him but she has to drink his 
blood m order to prevent it landing on the 
ground and sprouting into new demons. This 
constramt on the goddess has the effect of 
taming her in the moment of her emancipation 
from the gods by confining her and her cult to 
the requirements of the Vedic sacrificial liturgy 
and its concepts of purity and impurity Later 
texts present the eri defeating the buffalo 
with a kick, and blood, that oft-feared symbol 
of female fertility, is eliminated from the picture 
altogether. 

e final essay in this collection, that by 
Christopher Aslet, ıs the shortest, originally 
being a commentary on a slide uence. It 
concentrates on providing a rationale for the 
use of certain motifs in Hindu bhakti icono- 
graphy. Luxuriant foliage tends to be indicative 
of the manifest presence of the divme, particu- 
larly in the context of Krgnaite iconography. 
Hieratic scaling tends to be absent, emphasizing 
the humanity of Krsna, whilst the prevalence 
of his upright posture 1s indicative of his 
detachment from samsara. The upraised arms 
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of the naked Es mimic the ascetic, who 
renounces all for god, whilst phallic shaped 
trees, swings and ram all convey the sexual 
connotations which underpin the feelings of a 
bhakta for god and of god for devotees. Aslet 
recognizes that these interpretations may well 
be contentious but there can be no doubt that 
they do offer an interesting petspecuve on the 
multivalence of Hindu (and Buddhist) devo- 
tional iconography. 

Overall, the volume offers a mixture of 
exploration of themes and issues which are 
found in many bhakti traditions and particular 
studies which reflect the interests of an indi- 
vidual author and it certamly provides much 
food for thought. The general standard of the 
essays 1$ high and, apart from a number of 
minor misprints, the pubhcation quality is 
good. A useful resource for everyone with an 
interest ın this material. 


PETER CONNOLLY 


REGINALD A. Ray: Buddhist saints in 
India: a study in Buddhist values and 
orientations. xvii, 3508 pp. New 
York and Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1994. £45. 


This 1s a substantial study in which the 
author has attempted to put forward a revised 
perspective on a large part of the Indian 
Buddhist tradition. This is an ambitious task 
and it is not surprising that not all that is 
written ın this substantial work 1s of equal 
value The author states as a conclusion in his 
final sentence. ‘that the forest saints embody 
the highest ideals of Indian Buddhism and 
represent an unique kind of Buddhist creativity, 
without an appreciation of which the origin 
and much of the dynamics of Buddhism in 
India cannot be adequately understood.’ With 
this I have little quarrel. Indeed I would accept 
that Ray has shown very clearly an important 
degree of continuity in the picture of the 
Buddhist samt as portrayed throughout the 
history of Indian Buddhism in both Mahayünist 
literature and in the literature of non- 
Mahàáyünist and pre-Mahayfnist schools I do 
not think this conclusion is quite as novel as 
Ray seems to suggest, but he certainly presents 
it with a force and clarity that has not been 
seen in the secondary literature up until now. 

Ray also puts forward and u through- 
out book a proposal to substitute for the 
widely used model which views Buddhism as 
two-tiered, the two tiers being monks and laity, 
an alternative with three possibilities. He separ- 
ates out a forest tradition, the members of 
which he usually refers to as forest renunciants 
and contrasts this with what he calls the settled, 
monastic sangha or classical monasticism. He 
does 1n fact refer to a type of town-and-village 
renunciant as a possibihty in the life of the 
Buddha, but considers this to have led quickly 
to the formation of classical monasticism which 
he sees as concerned with texts and scholarship. 
It seems to me that he has here formed a 

icture which derives too much from a particu- 
form of the tradition, found in very large 
monasteries. This can be referred to as ‘capital 
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city Buddhism’ but I intend to include under 
this heading all very large monastic centres to 
which monks go for periods of time for training 
and study It 1s, I suspect, an error to suppose 
that the focus on study in such institutions is 
representative of the majority of ordinary 
monks, even though many of them would have 
been tramed there. Most monks must have 
been much more concerned with devotional 
ractices and with ritual and other activities 
or the laity. 

I have a particular problem here with the 
notion of a settled sangha If one asks oneself 
at what point Buddhist monks became settled 
in particular monasteries, this 1s not in fact 
completely obvious. Normally, the answer to 
this question is derived from the archaeological 
evidence, but in fact this may be misleading. If 
one looks at the situation in Korea today or in 
Republican China, it seems that there may in 
fact be a great deal of wandering from place 
to place, even when there are monastic build- 
ings. Possibly, it may only be older monks or 
those with special responsibilities who remain 
in one location for long periods of time. In fact 
I believe that the crucial event in settling monks 
in specific locations may well have been the 
shift to general use of written texts, something 
which probably did not happen everywhere 
until the middle of the first millennium A.D., 
Le long after the scriptures were first put in 
writing. As long as texts were mostly memorized 
and recited, it was perfectly possible to study 
while wandering from place to place 

Overall, however, the notion that the sargha 
would have contained monks more concerned 
with reciting texts and discussing a as 
well as other monks specializing in meditation, 
some of whom would have adopted a more 
ascetic life-style, is quite acceptable. What I 
find less plausible is the suggestion that, in the 
eariy piod, forest renunciants would not 
typically have followed the discipline of the 
patimokkha It is certainly quite believable that 
there were some who did not. This is after all 
part of the general Indian background tradi- 
tion. Indeed the Pali commentarial tradition 
refers to the tapasapabbajji in a number of 

ges and such a tradition still survives (or 
as been revived) in the South-East Asian 
countries. (Ray seems to be unaware of this— 
he does not usually cite evidence from untrans- 
lated Pali sources.) It can, however, only have 
been unusual until late Mahayana times. Ray's 
view of the pátmokkha as concerned with 
organized monasticism 1s certainly a consider- 
able over-simplification and fails totally to see 
its other aspect as a meditational or spiritual 
discipline. 

This is no doubt part of a more general 
problem; for this book suffers somewhat 

rom the process which I refer to as the 
Hinaydnuzation of the Theravada. What I mean 
by this 1s a tendency to adopt the division of 
Buddhism into Mahayana and Theravada with 
an underlying assumption that the picture of 
the Hinayana presented in Mahfyana doctrinal 
texts 1s 1n fact valid for the Theravada or valid 
for the kind of Buddhism that immediately 
precedes the Mahayana. An illustration of what 

mean is the tendency to appropriate the 
bodhisattva to the Mahayana. fact it 1s 
unlikely that there has been any form of 
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Buddhism, which did not teach this as 
possibilty, since well before the formation of 
the Mahayana as a separate and distinct form 
of Buddhism (not until the nineteenth century, 
at all events). Ray 1s not as bad as some in 
this, but the tendency is very marked in his 
discussion of the Tornator of the early 
Mahayana. It does not seem to have occurred 
to him that the original core of a number of 

Mabayüna texts may not have been 
Mahàáyanist at all. 

It ıs clear that one of Ray's major weaknesses 
is bis handling of the Pah tradition. His 
sympathies are perhaps shown by his practice 
of Sanskritizing the names of Pali texts. He 
seems unaware that for example sutta in Pah is 
probably from sükta and its Sanskritization to 
sutra 1s unhistorical, while bodhisatta in early 
sources is probably not equivalent to bodhi- 
sattva, but to bodhisakta ‘one seeking 
awakening’. The latter is particularly important 
because it leads him, as part of an unconvincing 
attempt to trace the origins of the Mahayana 
back to the time of the Buddha, to misinterpret 
the earliest passages in which the Buddha refers 
to himself by this name. It is of course simply 
wrong to render the Pali paccekabodhisatta as 
pratyekabodhisattva, since the Pali users who 
utilize this expression certainly derived satta 
from the root SAJ. Indeed even the etymology 

ccekabuddha itself has a number of 
problems. 
In themselves these are no doubt relatively 
minor flaws, but this is combined with a fairly 
systematic downgrading of the evidence from 
Pali sources in a number of ways He cites an 
interesting but controversial paper of Gregory 
Schopen, who has shown that the Pali Vmaya 
is alone among the extant Vinayas in not 
having rules related to the treatment of stüpas. 
sone (and Ray) argue that this is because 

lı text has been subsequently revised. 
diis conclusion has rightly drawn criticism and 
cannot be substantiated in any plausible way 
In fact what Schopen's research has shown is 
that the Pali Vinaya was closed at an earlier 
date than the extant recensions of other schools, 
this then 1s evidence for a stage when monks 
were less involved in the stupa cult. Smi- 
larly, Ray cites matenal from the late 
Milasarvastivadin recension of the Vmaya and 
treats it as if equivalent in date to the earlier 
Pali sources, He then draws a contrast between 
the two and views it as a difference between 
schools. Had Ray studied the later works of 
the Pal Canon and the Pali commentarial 
literature (which contam much material of the 
kind that has been incorporated mto the 
Muülasarvüstivàádin Vinaya), he might have 
realized that we are simply dealing with a 
difference in historical! period rather than one 
of schools. 

Having developed a model in which the Pali 
tradition evidences ‘a relatively consistent 
downplaying of the a saints’ (p 443), 
Ray seems to me tly to force the 
evidence to fit this aes) In doing so, he does 
not seem to take sufficient account of differences 
of hte genre. One would for example not 

t criticism or even balanced evaluation in 
relatively brief verse texts which are largely 
hagiographical. In the end, I feel that the 
contrasts he is presenting tend to be over- 
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drawn—the real situation must always have 
been far more complex than he suggests. Ray 
does not make much use of unt ted texts 
and therefore sometimes misses things. In his 
study of the dhutagunas or dhutangas (ch. ix) 
he tries to show that the Pali tradition is 
ambivalent or hostile to these ‘ascetic’ prac- 
tices. I do not find this convincing He seems, 
for Tor example, unaware of the references to eight 
ngas. in the. Mahäniddese (pp. 66; 188, 
a where the context 1s indubitably 
nee e discusses a passage in the Parmara 
m I, 131; 193) and interprets ıt as ieri 
This is quite absurd, as the whole pass 
developed from a vagga of the Ariguttaran aya 
which values the dhutangas rather highly (AN 
If, 219-21). In fact the passage is saying that 
they are o special value, provided they 
are done from the right motives 
Despite the above criticisms and many others 
which could be advanced, this is a work of 
considerable breadth of scholarship, drawing 
on the work of French and German scholarshi 
as well as English-language writing. There ‘is 
some lack of depth and certamly insufficient 
use of ire sources. Nevertheless, Ray has 
in presenting a thought-provoking 
thesis, some of what he proposes stand. If 
at times he appears to force the data to fit his 
model in a relatively crude way and if, too, he 
begins by taling. on board the ideas of Weber 
and Tambiah a little too much, at other pomts 
he offers a more nuanced and critical picture 
(e.g. pp. 421 ff. and in the preface) 


L. S COUSINS 


Jonn Ross CARTER: On understanding 
Buddhists: essays on the Theravada 
tradition of Sri Lanka. (SUNY 
Series in Buddhist Studies.) xiv, 251 
pp. Albany NY: State University of 
New York Press, 1993. $16.95. 


This is a collection of 11 essays, eight of 
which, having been ‘originally distributed in 
books and journals published in the United 
States, England, India, Sr Lanka and Japan’ 
(p.x) are here presented with revisions; the 
remaming three are apparently previously 
unpublished. The title refers to the attempts of 
Christians and Western academics to under- 
stand Buddhists. The emphasis on ‘ Buddhists’ 
reflects Carter’s inheritance from Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith, to whom the book is dedicated. 
This manifests itself as a commitment to focus 
on ‘persons’ as E osed to conceptual abstrac- 
tions such as ‘ the genuine 
humanity of is an mae is hard to fault 
and is indeed a helpful corrective to some 
textual and social anthropological writing on 
Theravada Buddhism, stylistically the point 
does occasionally seem to become sightly 
laboured. Yet drawing on ancient Pali as we. 
as medieval and modern Sinhala sources, 
together with his nal intance with 
Sn Lankan Buddhists, Carter’s attempts to 
explore and present the world as Theravada 

view it (cf. p. 34) are always sensitive 
and perceptive. 

In chs. 1 and ii Carter considers the use of 
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terms such as bauddha-samaya, (buddha-) 
süsama and (buddha-)ügama, and argues that 
such conceptual abstractions as ‘Buddhism’, 
‘religion’ and ‘early Buddhism’ have only 
recently (in the twentieth century) become part 
of the Sn Lankan Buddhist's conceptual frame- 
work. This 1s a point that Carter returns to 
several times and he suggests that a failure on 
the part of the observer to appreciate it results 
in a significant misunderstanding of the Sri 
Lankan Buddhist scene. 

Chapter iii, ‘Dhamma at the center’, is a 
useful summary of certain of the findings of 
Carter’s important study, Dhamma: Western 
academic and Sinhalese Buddhist interpretations 

okyo: Hokuseido Press, 1978). The particular 
ocus is the prevailing Pali commentarial and 
traditional Sinhala understanding of dhamma 
as threefold (authoritatrve teaching, practice 
and attainment) and the ninefold Jokuttara- 
dhamma of the four paths, four fruits and 
nibbána 

Chapter i iv considers the significance of the 
act of ‘going for refuge’. One of the most 
important points made m these essays concerns 
the of terms /okrya/lokuttara and is initially 

t with here but taken up again in chapters 
vii (‘Faith ın the wake of the Dhammapada’), 
1x (see below) and x (^ The soteriological pos 
and its sociological Ss eat s 
suggests, the tendency te te kag 

‘mundane’, ‘worldly? or even ‘ 

‘ profane’ in both textual and e 
studies fails to make sense of such fundamental 
notions as ‘lokiya going for refuge’; what 1s 
intended by such a phrase is certainly not a 
worldly or profane aot put rather an ordinary 
or custo practice that 1s emotionally an 
reli iously charged. 

hapter v begins by advocating an approach 
to the study of Buddhism t holds to 
methodical research while sabsuming sensitivity 
and empathy, and then reminds us that for 
Buddhists, the four noble truths do not operate 
as the simple, basic doctrines of Buddhism or 
as ‘truth claims’ but rather as the profoundest 
realities which one should come to know. 

Chapter vi (‘Beyond “beyond good and 
evil” 21 examines the frequent suggestion that 
the goal of Buddhist practice is to go beyond 

and evil. As Carter points out, there is a 
sense 1n which this 1s so: the arahant's actions 
cannot be said to be either meritorious (puftfa) 
or bad (papa) ın that they no longer have 
kammic results, yet it is quite clear that from 

the Theravüda perspective the actions of a 
Buddha or an arahant can only be pro- 
nounced ‘good’, 

One of the most enjoyable essays in the book 
18 the ninth, ‘Music in the Theravada heritage’. 
Here Carter imaginatively and compellingly 
suggests that the Suttanipüta story of how 
Mara discards his vma when he fails to seduce 
the Buddha with its sound, and of how the 
vind is aes piod given by Sakka to the 
gandhabba Pañcasikha whose enchanting love 

is then praised by the Buddha in the 

Sak pañha Sutta, provides us with a way of 
understanding the place of Sabda-piija ın con- 
temporary Sn a. Māra sang of 
desire ere) in order to seduce the Buddha 
but fi ed, yet Pañcasıkha, by ıncluding the 
Buddha and the arahants in his vision, trans- 
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forms his song of unashamed romantic love 
(kama) mto lokıya or customary religious 


praise 

As Carter himself appears to acknowledge 
(p. 154), his approach can appear ‘fuzzy’ on 
occasion, and sometimes one wishes that his 
criticisms of others’ work on contemporary Sri 
Lankan Buddhism were less veil for the 
sake of clarity rather than delight m academic 
argument per se. And Carter’s attempts to 
suggest ‘homologous’ Christian concepts (e.g. 
‘Word of God’ for dhamma) as an aid to 
understanding Buddhist thinking may appear 
too redolent of ‘interfaith dialogue’ for some 
tastes; yet whether or not one finds the 
su parallels satisfactory, they are a 
useful reminder to anyone brought up in a 
culture moulded in part by Judaeo-Christian 
thinking that a term such as dhamma evokes 
an emotional response ın the Buddhist quite 
different from that evoked in the native English 
speaker by the customary English renderings 
of ‘law’, ‘teaching’, ‘doctrine’, ‘element’. But 
the most important aspect of these essays is the 
way in which they gently, sensitively and 
carefully probe the meaning of certain concepts 
and acts fundamental to ordinary Buddhist 
practice, in so doing they serve as a useful 
complement and, in corrective to certain 
of the social-anthropological studies of 
Theravada Buddhism. Anyone concerned to 
understand the subtleties and nuances of these 
concepts and practices will certainly find 
Carter's reflections extremely helpful. 


RUPERT GETHIN 


BHABATOSH CHATTERJEE (ed.): 
Bankimchandra Chatterjee: essays 
Bali Saniya Ixxxv, 652 pp. New 
Sahitya Akademi, 1994, Rs. 


Bankimchandra Chatterjee (1838-94), des- 
pite being commonly known as the creator of 
the Indian novel, author of the Bande mataram 
and one of the leading intellectuals of the 
Bengal Renaissance, ts still today not very well 
understood and remains the subject of consider- 
ably divergent views, even among indologists 

literary critics. Bankimchandra’s novels 
and essays, while reflecting their author's 
intellectual development in the course of time, 
are often highly ambiguous. This is especiall 
tme of his later writings on religion. Wi 
view to the stereotypes to which 
Bankmichandra has fallen victım (the father of 
Indian nationalism on the one hand, the 
archetypal communalist on the other), a ‘thor- 
ough reassessment of this versatile writer and 
thinker seems very relevant. 

The volume under review 1s a valuable 
attempt at this task Published by Sahitya 
Akademi on the occasion of Bankimchandra's 
death centenary, it contams contributions by 
more than 70 writers and scholars from India 
and abroad, and thus gives a fair overview of 
the current state of research. A selection of 
some older writings on Bankimchandra, among 
them Rabindranath Tagore’s and Shree 
Aurobindo’s, form the first part of the volume 
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and are of high documentary value. The 
following parts contain excerpts from major 
publications on the topic (mostly translated for 
the first time), as well as assessments writ- 
ten for the occasion. Various aspects of 
Bankimchandra are discussed ın some detail, 
ranging from biographical data, historical 
Hann en and interpretations of single works 
to the relation of his fiction to painting. The 
editor's attempt to leave his contributor's 
treatises Jargely unaltered gives the book a 
polyphonic character which is very welcome, 
even if it leads to a lot of repetition The 
appendices contain, among other things, a 
survey of Bankimchandra's life and contempor- 
m historical events and an extensive 
bibliography. 


The authors generally 
Bankimchandra's novels, 
a strong impact. Through an examination of a 
number of plots, the -known novelist Mulk 
Raj Anand (‘The pioneer’, 150—65) concludes 
that *in his work, the novel goes beyond the 
old recitals and paurdmik stories to romance, 
but retains moral fiction in the post- 
Mahabharata tradition Most  cntics of 
Bankimchandra, however, ex to explain the 
said impact in terms of a dichotomy in the 
author's personality between the artist and 
the moralet, In this manner, Kshetra Gupta 
(The art-form’, 483-9) points out t 
Bankimchandra’s ‘social, moral and political 
convictions ... tend to turn his tales into 
allegorical fables. The artist in him, however, 
struggles hard to maintain artistic mtegrity. 
The art-form of his novels bears out the mner 
conflicts ' But it is questionable whether such a 
dichotomy can meet the requirements of a full- 
scale interpretation of Bankimchandra's works 
since it hardly accounts for his great progres- 
sive potential. Sabyasachi Bhattacharya, for 
example, analyses the novel Kapdl' kundald by 
examining the handling of some thematic 
contrapositions (society/nature, free will/neces- 
sity, etc.) and shows us a reformer rather than 
a moralist. Bankimchandra’s essay Sadmya 
(‘ Equality’, 1879), referred to by Bhattacharya, 
ig a particular case in point. 

In order to understand the complex and 
often contradictory work of Bankimchandra, it 
appears more promising to loosen the notion 
of some neat dichotomy in the writer’s personal- 
ity and enquire, mstead, into the bearing of 
colonialism on his writings. Manabendra 
Bandyopadhyay does so in an inspiring essay 
entitled ‘My husband, good or ' 327-39): 
s im is not only the creator of a new 
narrative in Bengali literature, he is a character 
in a narrative, too.’ Starting out from the 
mplicit presupposition that a grven historical 
context sets out parameters for any artistic 
creation, Bandyopadhyay argues that the 
‘closed structures’ of his novels result from his 
predicament as a colonial subject, trying to get 
a firm footing by resorting ‘to the master key, 
which for him is the determining ethos of 
Hinduism'. Furthermore, Bandyopadhyay dis- 
tinguishes rightly between erent layers of 
meaning in handra's novels, and, with 
regard to Indira, remarks that ‘it 15 because of 
this suppressed ideational level, not because of 
the main mediated level, that the narrative 
continues to attract attention ' 


that in many of 
du morality has 
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Several articles of the volume under review 
deal with Bankimchandra's religious ideas and 
the question whether he really was one of the 
*fathers of Hindu India’ claimed by chauvinist 
Hindu organizations today. The most contro- 
versial text in this context is the novel 
Anandamafh, which incorporates the hymn 
Bande Mütaram. According to Chitta Ranjan 
Bandyopadhyay (‘Anandamath’, 220—6), the 
censure of the initial version of the novel 
acon the British made Bankımchandra 

ge the passages in question so as to app 
to the Muslim rulers in order to keep the work 
in publication. In trying to justify this proced- 
ure, Bandyopadhyay fails to perceive the short- 
sightedness, to say the least, of such a shift of 
target. A well-informed article by Asit Kumar 
Bandyopadhyay £ Bankumnchandra and Neo- 
Puranism', 246-59) explores the sources of 

i dra's religious essays and could 
serve as a useful introduction, were it not 
rather uncritical. The majority of the more 
recent writings on this topic are, by contrast, 
highly critical ım their assessment of 
Bankrmmchandra's religious thought (e.g. 
Bhabatosh Datta and binda dar, bo 
authors of monographs on Bankimchandra, 
and Gopal Haldar), some denying its relevance 
altogether (e.g. Rezaul Karim, Sukumari 
Bhattacharya). Whereas Bankimchandra’s 
impact on the development of the Indian novel 
is the object of several articles, his influence on 
other ‘neo-Hindu’ thinkers is dealt with only 
marginally. 

By far the most extensive contribution—and 
one of the best—is the editorial introduction 
by Bhabatosh Chatterjee. This careful examina- 
tion of the different aspects of Bankimchandra 
pointe again and again to the complexities of 

oeuvre, and Chatterjee shows an admirable 
dislike of dogmatic judgements that admit no 
doubt. Like Manabendra Bandyopadhyay, he 
rightly assumes the existence of several levels 
of meaning in Bankimchandra’s writings, and 
then applies this semantic framework to 
the colon context. In this way, Chatter- 
jee develops a pattern in which the abun- 
dant waverin; and discrepancies in 
Bankimchandra's works can be explained with 
reference to undercurrents of his duni that 
often go unperesived 

Many of the writings assembled in this 
volume have so far been 1naccessible to anglo- 
phone scholars and readers, and the attempt at 
a full-scale assessment of Bankimchandra's 
work represented by it has no parallel In view 
of the large number of contributors, one might, 
however, have expected to find some repre- 
sentation of the current discussion on 
Bankimchandra in Bangladesh which 1s com- 

letely absent here. A re-assessment of 

ankimchandra 18 indeed under way there, as 
the editor points out (p. lxxii), and Sarwar 
Jahan's contribution to this discussion (Sároyür 
Jahan’ Bankum'candrer  upanyüs | mülydyaner 
palabadal (1856-1903), Dhaka’ Bangla 
Academy, 1985), to name only one, 1s relevant 
by any standard. Other important statements 
on Bankimchandra that might have been 
included are those by Paul Hacker, Louis 
Dumont, Partha Chatterjee, Tapan Ray- 
chaudhuri and Sudipta Kavıraj. An index 
would have been very helpful, and the almost 
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complete absence of references to the place of 
origin of the contributions 1s a major shortcom- 
ing But in spite of these drawbacks, this book 
should be of considerable use for anyone 
interested in Bankimchandra’s life, writings and 
impact on present-day India. 


HANS HARDER 


SANJAY SUBRAHMANYAM (ed.): Money 
and the market in India 1100—1700. 
(Oxford in India Readings. Themes 
in Indian History) ix, 316 pp. 
Delhi, etc: Oxford University 
Press, 1994. £13.50. 


Some years ago Oxford University Press ın 
Delhi undertook the present series as much to 
bring focused attention to historical issues that 
had attracted debate and serious discussion 
amongst historians of India as to make avail- 
able racines on important topics that were 
beyond the library resources of even the most 
well-funded centres of learning in the country. 
Each volume was to contain three elements. an 
extended introduction setting the issue in its 
context and recapitulatmng the various argu- 
ments that continued to hold allegiance among 
scholars; a selection of essays or parts of 
monographs without which genuine under- 
standing of the themes would not be possible, 
and finally, an annotated bibliography to guide 
readers into further research 

Ten essays comprise the volume, includ- 
ing the long introduction by Sanjay 
Subrahmanyam, its editor Chronologically 
anchonng the collection is Kenneth Hall’s 
paper on the trade system of Tamil country in 
south-eastern India during the twelfth century 
This discussion departs from the technical 
concern of Subrahmanyam’s introduction 
about money and prices to the subject of 
exchange, For Hall, this meant setting the 
admittedly thin evidence of Chola- "period ae trade 
within the theoretical frame provided 
Polanyi many years ago, as modified by 5x 
more recent work of G. W. Skinner on Chinese 
market structures. Hall proposes that trade in 
Chola times was not governed by open, price- 
setting markets, but was ‘administered’ - 
haps by the state, through the intermediate 
institutions of local and itinerant merchant 
guilds. Following this is a reprinting of an 

ao by Irfan Habib arguing that Zia’ Barani’s 
1357 account of the price regulations of Ala’- 
uddin Khalļı (reg. 1296-1316) should be 
as accurate and rescued from the 
dismissiveness of modern scholars; the regula- 
tions showed an imaginative statesman seeking 
to impose control over the costs of his army 
and administration 

John Deyell provides an analysis of numis- 
matic evidence of medieval Bengal that traces 
a network of silver and gold supplies for 
monetary media into Bengal from southern 
China via Burma, whose gold and silver mines 
added to the e flow; the amplitude of these 
monetary stocks contrasted with the simultan- 
eous dearth of such media in the Gangetic 
basin between 1200 and 1500. John Richards's 
paper affords a rare glimpse of the monetary 
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policies followed by Afghan Lodis during their 
hegemony over Delhi, from 1451 to 1526, when 

they were displaced by Babur and the Mughals. 
From Azıza Hasan comes the argument that 
the output of silver coinage during the great 
era of the Mughals in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries suggests that a price 
revolution might have occurred in India as it 
did in Europe as a result of the import of 
American treasure. This finding underlines the 
intensification of trade ties between India and 
the rest of the world then, an issue which 
Sanjay Subrahmanyam takes up in his paper 
comparing south and west Asia from 1500 to 
1750. Then, flows of precious metals and prices 
were such as to permit the testing of various 
propositions about world and Asian trade, 
such as the notion of ‘ price revolution" m Asia 
pe the validity of reasoning about ' world- 


A three further papers complete this volume. 
B. R Grovers 1966 paper argues that the 
integration of commercial life ın rural north 
India during the seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries was based upon a hierarchy of 
urban places, and that the expansion of both 
urbanization and commerce be to decline 
during the eighteenth century with the decline 
of the Mughal state. The notion that there 
was such a political and economic failure is 
currently contested by, among others, K. N. 
Chaudhuri and Frank Perlin, whose papers 
conclude the volume. Chaudhuri draws atten- 
tion to the technical sophistication that 
obtained in the Indian commercial world of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
accounted for the ease with which Indian trade 
extended well beyond India, as Dutch and 
other European documentation made clear. 
These same sources mform Perhn’s discussion 
of monetization before the era of colonial 
domination m South Asia. 

Sanjay Subrahmanyam's introduction to 
these papers is concerned almost exclusively 
with money: coinage both precious and humble, 
banking and financial instruments and prices 
The ‘Market’ in the title 1s dealt with as an 
abstraction rather than in the sense of transac- 
Hotel fields where money in its various forms 

loyed in the service of commerce That is 

efensible limitation and one which permits 
he eruditely to Uus re aspects of money that 
most readers will find as stimulating as they 
are instructive. 


BURTON STEIN 


M. LecomTe-TiLouIne: Les dieux du 
pouvoir: les Magars et l'hindouisme 
au Népal central. 396 pp. Paris: 
CNRS Ethnologie. 1993. 


The hill tribes of Nepal make up a quarter 
of its population but are the subject of around 
nine-tenths of its ethnography. Few would deny 
Marie Lecomte-Tilouines claim that this 
anthropological bias has arisen from a Western 
taste for the exotic; an assumption that these 
tribes would represent a pre-Buddhist, pre- 
Hindu Indo-Tibetan cultural substratum mac- 
cessible through written texts, a lack of access 
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to Tibet itself even after the opening of Nepal 
in the 1950s; a feeling that the Indo-Nepalese 
caste system had been already well studied 1n 
colomal India; and a belief that this system 
was being imposed on a passive, hitherto 
isolated and purely tribal area whose peoples 
were di simply to imitate, not actually 
meorporate, the trappings of Hinduism. Her 
aim in this absorbmg and well-documented 
study of the Magar of Gulm District is to 
show how, in contrast, the process of hindu- 
ization has occurred consciously, selectively 
and with particular political ends in mind 

The book is divided into three main ethno- 
graphic parts of which the first concerns the 
general anthropological context. The M 
seem to have been consistently under- 
enumerated i official censuses over the past 30 
years. The author estimates that they number 
at least one million, scattered across Districts 
between Kanchanpur in the West and Ilam in 
the East with a marked concentration in Palpa 
in central Nepal. In their relations with local 
Brahmin-Chetri, Kami and Damäi, the Magar 
do not see themselves as other than part of a 
caste system with clearly delineated rules of 
commensality and mteraction. On the pan- 
Nepalese scale, however, they stand as a 
tribal group. 

Before the inception of the Panchayat system 
in the early 1960s, religious power among the 
vet was subordinate to the political power 
of their chief (mukhiyd) in whose house certain 
ntes were conventionally held. The author 
su that the emergence of the Pancha 
leader or pradhān could have entailed conflict 
between iA ponts. She claims that the Magar 
of Darling e resolved this problem by 
making the iyd mto the pradhdn, and 
moving ntes of Dasai from the house of the 
former to a temple at the Panchayat adminis- 
trative centre In this way, they avoided placing 
religious power into Brahmin hands, or giving 
temporal power to Chetris, thereby exemplify- 
ing a subtle process which the author pursues 
through her analysis of religion. This also 
contams much interesting ethnographic mat- 
eral on origin stories and marriage patterns of 
kinds familiar from elsewhere m Nepal, 
although wider comparative analysis is limited. 

The second part concerns the religious world 
of the villagers seen through the study of 
calendrical and life-cycle rites, and of shaman- 
18m. Worship of a village deity called Grime 
replaced that of an ancient Bhüme cult, after 
bad hailstorms led to the prohibition of local 
pig husbandry and pork consumption. The 
author 1nterprets this to represent the unifying 
nature of the new political system of the 
Panchayat, in which all castes have a role She 
claims that exclusion of women from this shrine 
reflects their political impotence; and a tendency 
to conform to high-caste practices is also 
suggested by the exclusion. of women and 
Brahmins from local mines. Careful description 
of rites 1n each of the five seasons of the year 
reveals a concentration of ritual activity during 
the monsoon Universal celebration of Sn 
paficami in Spring, and Nag paficami in winter, 
shows how the Snake is held responsible for 
seasonality: perhaps a true tndex of adoption 
of the Hindu calendar. Central features are the 
separation of the village priest from the chief, 
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the former being a wife-taker of the latter and 
therefore subordinate to him; and the impor- 


tance of lineage worship. 
The chapter devoted to Mec rites shows 
how in ritual terms the Magar have drawn the 


Kàmi towards them, the Brahmin-Chetris the 
Damai. The further North one travels, the less 
the Brahmin officiates and the greater the 
similarity in ritual practice between Magar and 
Kami. Intermarnage between Magar and Kami 
appears to have been fairly frequent, if 
disapproved; but their association results in 
EE from their common work m mining 

cularly valuable is the author's lucid 
analysis of the weight placed by the different 
groups on components of the ritual timetable. 
The author brings out various ways in which, 
in contrast to the Brahmin-Chetris, the Magar 
can be associated with service castes and 
especially the Kami: take an infant to the 
mother's maita soon r birth; the women 
enact a simplified version of the Kami ceremo- 
nial at menarche; they practise marriage by 
capture, and widow remarriage; the marriage 
ceremony requires no pavilion or sacred space; 
the lineage elder alone undertakes simple, 
unwritten rites of ancestor worship; little impor- 
tance is attached to initiation or marriage 
ceremonial. 

Passing on to local shamanic practices, 
Lecomte indicates that the rama (lama) is 
primarily used by the Magar and Kámi, 
although it resembles that of the Northern 
(Kham) Magar suggesting a common tribal 
basis An interesting story, given in Nepali 
French parallel text, recounts the origin of the 
first shaman and his nine witch sisters. Elements 
of the narrative (multiple suns, consequent 
catastrophe, shamanic dismemberment) will 
strike chords with readers acquainted with 
mythology from the wider cultural area. The 
author seeks to show that, far from representing 
traditions foreign to Indo-Nepalese culture, 
this myth effectively integrates. shamanism 
within the popular Hinduism practised by 
villagers as a group There are few Magar 
cultural traits which are mcompatible with 
Hinduism; and easy integration 18 therefore 
possible. Thus, in shamanic mythology, Siva is 
the son-in-law of Indra and creator of the 
universe; m the classical Hindu stones con- 
tained in the Svasthàni kathd, Siva 1s the son- 
in-law of Daksa and subsequently Himalaya, 
while Visnu ıs the creator of the universe. 
Daksa and Alaya are therefore confused 
with Indra, and Siva has attributes of Trimurti. 
Shamanism, the author argues, 1s an individual 
religion which results not from personal choice 
but from divine election; and the shaman 
resembles in this respect the Hindu bhakta. 
Thus, this account provides an enlightening 
counterpoint to Anne de Sales’s recent study 
of the shamanism of the Northern Magar, Je 
suis né de vos jeux de tambours (Nanterre: 
Société d’Ethnologie, 1991; rev. m BSOAS, 
LVI, 2, 1993, 392) 

Part 3 of this book describes the regional 
pantheon of deities. These are classified more 
according to their location than presumed 
function. Thus, the inhabited world, the forest, 
and the ridges provide the framework of 
analysis The account begins with the house as 
temple of the family, describing its pitr, kul 
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devatà, bhitre kul and bayu. Unlike the Magar, 
the Brahmin-Chetris do not break their lineage 
for the worship of the kul devatd, a fact which 
suggests that they S not ot split the lineage for 
reasons of exo ale ancestors are 
invoked and fi UM the $ráddha worship, 
but their names are more difficult to recall than 
those of men; and the author emphasizes the 
clearer associations which are made between 
women and witchcraft. Description of the 
deities moves on to the stables, and then to the 
Bhüme goddess, worship of whom plays an 
important part among the Magar group and 
seems to represent ancient territorial control 1n 
the area. Careful accounts follow of bhüt, 
jhankri, masan, picds, and associated forest or 
lesser divinities which have a more human 
presence than do the great deities. Lecomte 
presents the bhüt as comparable to men, each 
stealing the property of the other: the bhit 
sacrifice wild fowl to men, who in turn offer 

produce to these forest beings. The shamans 
fol y’ too much with masän and picads to be 

le easily to become ancestors, and on death 
must therefore become these beings. The author 
argues that the world of these beings is an 
inverted model of the established order which 
enables people to see their conventional rules 
as a of a coherent whole. However, one 
may doubt whether people ordinarily have such 
a broad conspectus of their cosmology as to be 
able to do this other than partially or in 
context-dependent fashion 

Finally, the author considers the deities of 
the ridges: Malika, Siddha, Baraha, Masta, 
Satdeuti, and Deoràli. The small areas of forest 
on ridge tops around shrines protect these in 
the original places of the deities, allowing man 
to use the rest of the land for cultivation. The 
yogic deities are orthodox Hindu divinities 
(Satdeut, Var&ha); the others are ascetic or 
virgin deities, powerful and sensitive to disturb- 
ances, for whom Brahmin priests intercede for 
the high castes, dhami officiants for the Ma 

The final chapter of this book concludes 
the ancient sacred sites of the Himalayas and 
wandering ascetics were probably the earliest 
sources of exogenous Hinduist influence ın the 
region. Subsequently, the sixteenth century saw 
Thakuri kings with Brahmins, Chetris and 
artisans taking power in the area. The author 
suggests that it 1s scarcely possible for a people 
like the Magar, lacking a firmly or 
religion, to avoid becoming Hindu once under 
a Hindu ruler. The strength of this influence 
worked through persuasion of the Magar to 
drop their own language in preference for that 
of their rulers, and the that of the Brahminical 
texts which some early twentieth-century 
Schools enabled Magar children to learn to 
read. Perhaps more interesting is the suggestion 
of early influence imparted by the Kami and 
Damiài, who had been called by Magar chiefs 
to settle in their villages and remained in close 
and longstanding contact with them. The 
author adduces motives for social advancement 
which have begun to split the Magar into up) 
and lower sub-groups depending on whether 
buffalo meat 1s eaten; and argues convincingly 
that the Magar have been adopting Hinduist 
characteristics for purely political reasons 

In a final, perhaps typically French anthropo- 
logical flourish, Lecomte attempts to develop a 
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psychological dimension to her model of hindu- 
ization. This depends on the success of an 
analogy between components of the identity of 
a social group, and components of individual 
personal identity analysed m terms of intersub- 
Jectivity which were first proposed by Lacan in 
the 1950s, Without claiming any special reduc- 
tionism, this theory delineates four dimensions 
of relationship between the Magar and the high 
castes’ cultural coincidence (tripartite, spatially 
organized structure of the pantheon), identi- 
fication on the basis of two close characteristics 
(certain forest deities and their relationshi 
the cow); identification of divergent symbols 
(the deity Bhiime, guardian of the fields for all, 
but of the village terntory for the Magar); the 
cultural quid pro quo which demonstrates 
incomplete identification (entailed by different 
systems of kinship and contrasting status 
relations between wife-givers and wife-takers) 
A brief review can do scant justice to a work 
of this meticulous quality It is unique in its 
attempt to give an integrated analysis of both 
Magar and high caste/low caste religious prac- 
tices, and to lend this an historical dimension 
usually lacking from ethnographic studies in 
Nepal. The one surprising omission 1s that the 
author nowhere cites Sylvain Lévi’s much- 
quoted claim * Népal, c'est l'Inde qui se fait’. 


S S. STRICKLAND 


VAROM MUHAMMAD BASHEER: Poovan 
Banana and other stories. Translated 
from the Malayalam by V. Abdulla. 
vii, 218 pp. Madras: Disha Books, 

1994. (Distributed by Sangam 
Books. £6.95.) 


Before he died last year, Vaikom Muhammad 
Basheer had left an indelible mark on modern 
Malayalam fiction; he is known to many 
English readers from R. E. Asher’s translation 
of his novella Me Grandad 'ad an elephant 
(1980). The 16 stories included in the present 
volume represent the best of Basheer’s short 
fiction, spanning the full spectrum of his writing 
career from 1937 to 1975; all but one of the 
stories a earlier in English translations, 
also by V. Abdulla, who deserves high praise 
for producing fluent translations without 
obscuring the phrasing of the Malayalam 
original, 

In these stories Basheer creates a tragicomic 
world of simple pleasures and exaggerated 
failures In the title story, ‘Poovan Banana’, a 
husband's self-induced fantasies of his undying 
devotion to a demanding wife lead him to near- 
death 1n a failed attempt to satisfy her request 
for the highly prized banana; unable to find 
the bananas, he buys more expensive and (he 
assures himself) more nutritious oranges, swims 
a flooded river at night, loses his dhoti, staggers 
through a monsoon rain, tearing his body on 
sharp thorns, and finally reaches home but his 
wife refuses the surrogate fruit. Peace is restored 
only when she accepts his fantasy that he did 
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actually bring home poovan bananas. Such 1s 
Basheer's world: slightly off-kilter, recognizable 


but ated, where unpredictable emotions 
and the capacity for self-deception create chaos 
yet invariably end with a victory for love. 


Other stones delight ın similar scenarios: an 
enormously long-nosed man sweeps into e 
ical power until his nose is suspected of 
fraudulent and the appendage is put on trial. s 
Mos befriends tho phos t in a house in order 

o get on with his work; prisoners on opposite 
sides of a high wall carry on a ord love 
affair, a young man convinces an md 
woman to accept the 'job' of being his 
sweetheart. My favounte story, ‘Elephant 
wool’, 1s told by a nine-year-old boy who (he 
clarms) is falsely accused of bed-wetting and 1s 
sentenced to crawl through the legs of an 
elephant. ‘Justice and morality [have] been 
abandoned by the world,’ he proclaims but 
manages the heroic feat. Emboldened, he 
undertakes the more fearsome task of procuring 
a elephant’s hair from its tail because his 
peymaee asks for it. Like most of Basheer's 

eroes, thus little Galahad triumphs but not 
without causing a minor riot. 

Basheer's fiction 1s 1mportant not only for 
its creative delights but also because it presents 
the world as seen by a Muslim. In Kerala the 
Muslim community is large and influential, but 
most Malayalam literature, including modern 
fiction, has been written by Hindus. Without 
being self-consciously Muslim (all human-made 


labels are artificial in Basheer’s world-view), 
his stories, lan: , kinship terms and other 
details provide a mpse of Muslim life. 


Basheer's life experiences are inseparable 
from his fiction. Born in 1910, he joined the 
independence Movement in the 1930s when he 

ten for defying the ban on salt produc- 
tion, spent several terms in prison, and eventu- 
ally wandered around India for seven years 
because he was wanted by the police for 
revolutio activity. His writing pares life 
down to the bone, describing both the brutality 
of prison and the tenderness of first love, but 
he never slips into sentimentality and his ironic 
voice spares no one Although his characters 
often beat back barners of prejudice, Basheer’s 
humanism is that of the storyteller, not the 
reformer. Throughout these stories of love and 
politics, his narrators profess allegiance to no 
cause; ‘I have no philosophy of life,’ a prisoner 
says; ‘I want to tell you some stories’ (p. 74). 


STUART BLACKBURN 


Tom J. F. TILLEMANS: Persons of 
authority: the sTon pa tshad moi 
Se DI os paT oid A ie 

dbang bstan dar, a Ti dun 

the central religious 

tions in Buddhist | epistemo 

(Tibetan and Indo-Tibetan nolo 

5.) xvi 91 pp. Stuttgart: Franz 

Steiner "Verlag, 1993. 


In this well produced book Professor 
Tillemans touches, as the title announces, a 
central theme of Buddhism as understood by 
Nag dbah bstan dar, namely, why the Buddha 


wor. oe on 
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is to be regarded as a ‘person of authority’ 
tshad ma'i skye bu) Nag dbah bstan dar 
(17591840) hailed from the A lag éan region 
of Inner Mongolia. He was also known as 
bsTan dar lha ram pa and belonged to pin 
tradition of Tson kha pa Blo bzah grags 
(1357-1419), the so-called dGe lugs pa or Lor diat 
ldan pa school, and his work can be regarded 
as representing their position on this subject. 
The text of the sTon pa tshad ma'i skye bur 
grub pa'i gtam (‘Account which establishes that 
the teacher uddha] is a person of authority’), 
which is to be found in vol. ka of his collected 
gSun 'bum published by Lama Guru Deva 
(New Delh, 1971), has been reproduced 
together with an accurate and readable transla- 
tion arranged in a synoptical form (pp. 28-67). 
The topical outlines (sa b of Nag 
dbah bstan dar are also indicated separately 
(p. 25) so that the structure of the text can be 
easily determined. Misprints ın the text have 
been elmunated and numerous quotattons have 
been identified in the footnotes. In the end- 
notes to the translation of the text, which 15, as 
often 1s the case with treatises of the epistemolo- 
gical tradition, not always easy to understand, 
many of the important technical terms as well 
as the theorems alluded to by Nag dban bstan 
dar have been explained so that even readers 
who are not specialists in this field can follow 
the main ideas without great effort. In addition 
to the numbering which corresponds to the sa 
bead of Nag dbañ bstan dar, and which T. has 
reproduced somewhat hidden in the translation, 
he has also given, counting from §§1-60, 
additional pa: ph numbers However, to 
help readers to find their way through the text, 
it would have been more useful to have kept 
to the author’s own division and simply added 
subdivisions rather than introducing a new 
numbering system which no longer reflects the 
structure of the text 

In addition to the text and annotated transla- 
tion, T. provides us in his preface with a 
discussion of the problem of translating the 
term ‘pramd@na’ into Western languages, as well 
as with an elaborate introduction (pp. 1-24) 
devoted to the question of Buddha's trustwor- 
thiness or authonty within a historical frame. 

T. 1ntroduces the latter with an investigation 
of whether pramarna studies are to be regarded 
as a mere secular science, such as grammar or 
medicine, or whether they are a science of 
spiritual and sotertological import, and in 
treating the Buddhist tradition’s own under- 
standing as well as that of modern science he 
convincingly argues that they have a strong 
religious impact. He then switches to the source 
of the idea of a tshad ma’: skye bu in the 
Buddhist epistemological tradition, namely the 
homage verse of Dignaga's Pramünasamuccaya 
(pp. 3£). From among the five qualities attri 
uted to the Buddha—pramanabhüta, Jagaddhi- 
taisin (he who seeks to benefit the world), sastr 
(a teacher) sugata (he who is well-gone [to 
enlightenment[, and tāyin (he who is a pro- 
tector)—the first, ie. pramanabhiita, deserves 
special attention. This is due not only to the 
fact that it was interpreted in different ways by 
Indian commentators, but also because its 
meaning still puzzles modern interpreters, 

Before coming to this, however, we should 
look at the translation of the term ‘ pramüna' 
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in general. In his preface T. opts for ‘(means 
of) valid cognition’ instead of ‘(means of) 
right cognition’ as the Enghsh equivalent for 
pramüna., The adjective ‘right’ was applied by 
the late Professor Frauwallner when he trans- 
lated the term into German by ‘ Mittel nchtiger 
Erkenntnis’? According to T , ‘night’ ‘does not 
seem ... to place enough emphasis on the 
necessity for a pramdna to be not merely right, 
but well-grounded and even certain. As the 
later Tibetan scholastic clearly shows, under- 
standings which just happen to turn out to be 
right, in that they accord with reality (don 
mthun) in spite of relying on wrong reasons or 
none at all, are not pramäānas? Thus he opts 
‘for “valid” “well-founded and fully applic- 
able to the particular matter or circumstances 
. agamst which no objection can fairly be 
brought” (OED, xix, 410) He proposes this 
kind of extended usage of the term ‘valid’, 
knowing that in Western philosophy it is limited 
to a strict use in logico-philosophical context 
and that it is not used for cognition in general. 
For this very reason, Professor Seyfort Ruegg 
in his recent paper (‘La notion du voyant et 
du “connaisseur supréme” et la question de 
Yautonté épistémique’, Wiener Zeitschrift fur 
die Kunde Südasiens, 38, 1994, 403-19) argues 
against an extended usage of the term and 
opis for the restriction only to arguments, 
which in the context of Buddhist epistemology 
would correspond to ‘inference for another’ 
(parürthünumand) only, and for an exclusion 
of its application to direct perception 
(pratyaksa) and ‘inference for oneself’ (sva- 
rthanumana). In order not to mislead non- 
Buddhologists, he pro the translations 
‘connaissance correcte/exacte’ or 'connaiss- 
ance droite? (p. 417) The detailed arguments 
for thus are found throughout his paper and to 
them here would be beyond the sco 

of this review. I think, however, that to render 
pramana into English as ‘(means of) valid 
cognition ', or into German as ' (Mittel) gultiger 
Erkenntnis', and similarly into other Western 
languages, has not only not caused any problem 
among historans of Indian philosophy but 
gives us the possibility, at least in German, to 
translate the term ‘samyagjfdna’, which 1s used 
by Dharmakirt (NB, 1, vv. 1 and 2) and the 
following tradition synonymously with pra- 
mana, by 'nchtge Erkenntnis', Le. ‘right 
cognition', and thus to indicate clearly to the 
reader that different words are translated. 
Moreover, as the formulation ‘ valid cognition’ 
is not used in Western philosophy, there is no 
basis for a misunderstanding mil non-insiders 
bothered by it will be aware of the fact that a 
‘new’ term is at work. Thus it will be not too 
difficult for them to discover its meaning As 
to T.’s argument that according to the ‘Tibetan 
scholastic’ a pramdna should be not merely 
right, but we unded and even certam, I 
would like to add. some restrictive comments. 
In his Laghupr ipariksa Dharmottara 
refutes certain opponents who held the opinion 
that a cognition which due to some errors takes 
a white conch-shell to be yellow, EUR E 
erroneous with regard to colour, is to 

regarded as pramZna, for ıt is rehable (avisamva- 
din) with regard to a conch-shell as such; cf 
my translation of this passage ın. Dharmottaras 
kurze Untersuchung der — Guitigkeit emer 
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Erkenntnis,  Laghuprámán ai. Teil 2: 
Ubersetzung (Wien, 1991), 73—5. The supporters 
of this theory are referred to as *amfasamvadav- 
ddm' or 'ácáryaikadestya' (cf. my note 140). 
From a statement of a m his Tat- 
Per ici ak (TSP, ed. Shastri, 482, 
23ff.) quoted and translated in my note, ıt 18 
clear that these améasamvüdavüdm were fol- 
lowers of Dignaga who claimed that 1n order 
to subsume these kinds of tions under 
ramüna, Digna ın contradistinction to 
harmakirti, did not use the definitory attribute 
*non-erroneous' (abhranta) in his definition of 
pratyaksa, but defined perception only as ' free 
from conceptions’ (ka ipanüpodha). Thus, pra- 
māna 1s understood by some Buddhist logicians 
such as Dharmottara, etc. in the sense of T's 
‘valid cognition’ ın which meaning they also 
use 'nght cognition’ (samyagjfdna), and for 
some followers of Dignüga ıt means ‘right 
cognition’ 1n T 's weak sense 
Another problem addressed by T. is that of 
the meaning of pramana when applied to the 
Buddha as, e.g., in the compound pramüna- 
bhiita, an epithet of Buddha, or in tshad ma'i 
skye bu, *pramánapurusa. In this context he 
translates it as ‘authority’ and clarifies 1n the 
preface ın which way he uses the term ' author- 
ity’ or ‘authoritative’ in order to avoid possible 
misunderstandings. The rendering of pramüna- 
bhüta in the mangala-verse of ignāga’s 
Pramānasamuccaya as ‘{one] who has me 
authoritative’ (pp 3f.), however, is problemat- 
ical. On the one hand, Dignaga is understood 
m a Dharmakirtian sense which 1s not at all 
self-evident; I will come back to this shortly. 
On the other hand, Ruegg m the above- 
mentioned paper—which was published after 
T.’s book—has gathered much pre-Dignaga 
material from Buddhist as well as from non- 
Buddhist sources which shows that "bhüta 1s 
better understood as intimating a simile. That 
1s to say, pramdnabhüta should be rendered as 
‘like a pramána', which Ruegg (op cit, 417) 
translates as ‘comme la connaissance correcte/ 
exacte". [To this I would like to add another 
pre-Dienāga Buddhist source for pramüna- 
hūtæ Arya&üra's Pāramitāsamāsa Il, 21 (cf 
Carol Meadows, Arya-Sira’s Compendium of 
the Pey ections: . Päramıtäsamāsa, Bonn, 
1986 180f.) | Whatever the meaning of pramäna 
ın pramünabhüta may be, ‘correct/valid cogni- 
tion’ or ‘authonty’, Dharmakīrtı seems to 
have changed the meaning of the compound in 
his Pramünasiddhipariccheda, v. 7, when he sa’ 
that bhüta is mentioned ın Dignaga’s mangala- 
Sloka ın order to exclude that kind of pramdna 
which ‘has not become’ (abhütavmivrttaye 
bhitoktth). Thus pramanabhiita in a 
Dharmakirtian sense is translated, as T. does, 
by more or less all modern scholars into ' (one] 
who has become a pramdna’ This translation 
accords well with the Tibetan one, ie. tshad 
mar gyur pa, but is problematical from a 
grammatical point of view, because it suggests 
that Dharmakirt interpreted Dignaga's pra- 
mdnabhüta against the tcal rules as 
meaning pramdnibhiita °bhiita ın the meaning 
of ‘to become to’ would ask for a cvi-formation 
(cf Panini, 5.4.50) The problem can be avoided 
if we follow Jinendrabuddhi who explains 
the compound as follows: bhüta utpannah 
pramünaft cãsau bhütas ceti pramünabhütah (the 
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Sanskrit text 1s found in Vibhüticandra; cf. 
E Steinkeliner, ‘MESB VII: another note on 
pramünabhüta', WZKS, 33, 1989: 180f.). Thus 
pramanabhuta ın the  post-Dharmakirtian 
period may be rendered as ‘[the Buddha] who 
18 a pramána and who has come into being’ 
which 1n its meaning only slightly differs from 
that of pramünibhüta. Here ıt has to be noted 
that Vibhüticandra was aware of interpretations 
of °bhiita as meaning ‘like’ (iva), for within the 
explanation borrowed from Jinendrabuddh: he 
states that bhüta had been mentioned by 
Dignüga primarily in order to exclude an 
ete ifvara, etc. and that the meaning of 
‘like’ is understood only by LY pores (bhüta- 
vacanam | aprajátasy: üdeh ^ parapari 

pitanityasya | pratigedhartham, wart tu 
sümarthyagata iti na tadartham etad ii vaksyate; 


cf. Appendix 1 to  Manorathanandin's 
Pramdnavartt tti, ed Sānkştyāyana, 519, 
2f). See also Vibhütis note 1, p.3 on 


Manoratha’s phrase ‘prathamam pramdnasa- 
máünya-laksanam*: ... pramGnam bhiito jato 
bhagavan manam iva kin tad ity üha. 

In the remaining part of the introduction 
T. offers some of the ‘specifically Tibetan 
contributions to understanding 
stddhipariccheda and the problem of the author- 
u of the Buddha’ (p. y^ In the chapter entitled 
‘Tshad ma'i skye bu? (pp. 5-9) he deals with 
the notion of a “person of authority’ (*pramàn- 
purupi), its relation to pramāņabhūta and the 

ibetan ‘division of three types of pramünas 
‘according to the types of usage of the term’ 
d as brjod rigs pie icd dive ba). eines 

pa), speech (ngag) and persons (skyes 
rad The secioni ‘Fae, threefold Tion 
pa gsum)’ (pp. 9-15) and ‘ s to 
credibility’ (pp. 15-17) are related. to the 
problem of how to establısh that scripture (lun, 
agama) is pramāna. In the last chapter, ‘Which 
comes first, ascertaining the person’s authoritat- 
iveness or that of his words?’ (pp. 18-24), T. 
effectively shows against the arguments of other 
modern interpreters that Dharmakirt's proof 
of the Buddha’s being a pramàána does not 
consist ın the logical circle that Buddha's 
* authonitativeness' on the one hand 1s inferred 
from the fact that he taught the four noble 
truths and the exghtfold path to salvation, and 
that on the other hand the four noble truths, 
etc. must be true, because they were taught by 
the Buddha. 
Pr MEUM the entire IDEEN IHOD T. bases 
arguments on well selected passages from 
the works of the Indian as well as Tibetan 
epistemological tradition and in domg so he 
gives a good overview of the problems involved. 
ereby he provides the reader with all the 
necessary tools for understanding the text of A 
lag $a Nag dban bstan dar, which so m un 
from the works dealing with the Pramánasiddhi 
chapter itself or 1s commentaries—is the only 
treatise related to this fundamental religious 
question of Buddhism that has been translated 
into a Western language. 


` HELMUT KRASSER 


SHOTARO lma: Facets of Buddhism. vii, 
166 pp. London and New York, 
T Paul International, 1993. 
29.95. 
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The reproduction of selected articles on 
disparate topics linked together primarily by 
common authorship 1s rarely a procedure which 
leads to a convincing, in ted book. Facets 
of Buddhism 1s a y good example of 

is. The cover and title suggest a book and 
the contents are divided into chapters—yet it 
sumply contains ten essays of which most have 
ap elsewhere. 

haps only the first, * Buddhist studies over 
the Himalayan Hills’ and last ‘Buddhist and 
Süfi Philosophers’, are less than satisfactory, 
though for different reasons The first includes 
potted biographies of Brian Hodgson and 
Alexander Csoma de K óros, the latter cursory 
and erroneous enough to be described as 
useless. However, the other essays do full 
justice to the author's considerable originality 
and understanding of Buddhism. ‘Re-tuming 
Gautama's Wheel’ is an interesting discussion 
of dependent origination ‘Notes on Buddhist 
causation and tolerance’ demonstrates the 
author’s ability to get to the heart of a 
comparative issue from a Buddhist point of 
view. ‘Towards a second look at the visual 
mode in Buddhist tradition’ is a discussion of 
Tantric, Pure Land and modern theories 
of visualization. ‘A contribution towards 
the “Sudden” vs. “Gradual” controversy by 
Bhiksu 'Phags Pa (1235—80)' contains a transla- 
tion of an interesting treatise of historical 
importance, though the introduction is marred 
by oversimplification (p. 69) ‘Buddhist dimen- 
sions in the Japanese No play Yamamba' 
demonstrates that simplistic Buddhist inter- 
pretations of Nō dramas can be misleading. ‘A 
ar Eastern hermeneutic criterion’ discusses 
Chinese doctrinal classifications, though there 
is no express recognition of the ahistoricity of 
Buddhist literature in Chma, precisely the 
motivation for such hermeneutics. Readers 
might be amused by Tominaga’s assertion that 
‘plain talk’ characterizes the Japanese (p. 128). 
‘A lotus in the sun: an aspect of the Soka 
Gakkai in Japan’ is too short to be anything 
other than a potted history of Lotus Sūtra 
influences in Japan 

The essay on Mishima’s understanding of 
Yogàcara philosophy makes a point of crucial 
importance for scholars of modern Japanese 
literature. Since a collection of articles on 
Buddhism is not the most effective location for 
an article of literary import, it 1s one of the 
main aims of this review to discourage neglect 
of this particular essay by those scholars of 
modem Japanese literature for whom it is 
mtended. The issue is this asserting that 
authors such as Mishima lack proper under- 
standing of Buddhism has provided an excuse 
for certain critics to 1gnore the complexities of 
Buddhism Were Mis 's understanding of 
Buddhism to prove extensive and well-founded, 
the critic ignorant of Buddhism would find it 
mpossible to comment intelligently. So for her 
own sake Marleigh Ryan, for example, must 
believe that Mishima’s understanding as 
revealed in The sea of fertility resembles 
‘nothing so much as exerpts from an inept 
graduate student's term paper Qournal of 
Japanese Studies, 1—2, 1974, 169). lida’s essay 
rightly exposes such mmproper scholarship. 

Infelicities of expression and occasional 
meandering throughout the book can mostly 
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be overlooked but several editorial and pre- 
sentational aspects are less than satisfactory. 
The unevenness of the typesetting 1s not 
amongst these since any departure from current 
word-processed perfection can seem endearing, 
though one’s tolerance might be strained by 
some extreme cases (notably names set in 
capitals). More attention could also have been 
paid to matters of transcnption. Tenderu (a 
romanization of a Japanese transcription of the 
ocn Tibetan pronunciation of written 

ibetan rten 'brel, p. 2) would be incomprehens- 
1ble to those without knowledge of Tibetan and 
Japanese; elsewhere there is confusion between 
literary and spoken Tibetan transcriptions, e. 
"Phags pa versus Machik Kunkhyid (p. 65; 
kye rm and dzog rim versus sems and sku 
(p. 156). Words of English origin 1n Japanese 
Fidei are given in English (mayor no 

ngenzuke no system [=shisuternu], p. 150) 
There are potentially confusing printer’s errors: 
dkas (p. 81) for dkar and ' intelligibly (p. 105) 
for ‘unintelligibly’. Several abbreviations are 
left unresolved bate (p. OF Melanges chi- 
noises et Bouddhiques; nap e 6)=7) 
Sentences are left incomplete (p. 66). And last 
but not least an up-to-date bibliography of 
Professor lida’s writings should certai ve 
been appended. 

BULCSU SIKLÓS 


Rocer T. AMES, WIMAL DISSANAYAKE 
and THOMAS P. Kasuris (ed.): Self 
as person in Ásian theory and prac- 
tice. ix, 392 pp. Albany, NY: State 
University oF New York Press, 
1994. $19.95. 


This volume 1s a sequel to the 1993 Self as 
body in Asian theory and practice and will, we 
are told, be followed shortly by a volume on 
Self and mage in Asian theory and practice. All 
three books emerge, like much aspirant compar- 
atrve philosophy today, from projecta organized 
by the East-West Centre in Hawaii and its 
associates on the faculty of the University of 
Hawaii. Even spread over three substantial 
volumes, the project of examining a philosoph- 
ical theme of the inherent depth of ‘the self’ 
must run a serious risk of dilettantism where 
the comparativist attempt is made to combine 
it with a pers ve of this literally universal 
breadth (the book would in fact have been 
more appropriately entitled ‘Self as person in 
Asian and Western theory and practice’, since 
it contains at least three essays—Robert C. 
Solomon’s, Améhe O Rorty’s and David L. 
Hall’s—which are devoted mainly or largely to 
Western themes and since the spirit of certain 
of the more glamorous currents in contempor- 
ary Western philosophy presides over the book 
as a whole). On the evidence of this volume, it 
is far from certain that this risk of dilettantism 
18 one which the series has run with umpunity. 

As has been the case with many of the muiti- 
author thematic philosophical studies emerging 
from the Hawaiian comparativist community 
in recent years (see for instance Graham 
Parkes's Heidegger and Astan thought, 1987 and 
Nietzsche and Asian thought, 1991), the strong- 
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est and most useful of the texts collected here 
are those with the least overt philosophical 
pretensions, particularly the quasi-empirical 
Studies by non-European scholars on relevant 
aspects of their own cultures (to be recom- 
mended in this regard are Takie Sugiyama 
Lebra's study of the Japanese practice of 
migawari or ‘self-other exchange’ and David 
Y. H. Wu's study of socialization and individu- 
ation in Chinese pre-schools). The attempts at 
synoptic philosop! cal ‘situation’ of the book’s 
compiler theme, however—a task here taken in 
hand largely by Western writers, the introduct- 
ory ‘Basis for engagement’ being composed 
exclusively of essays by American academics— 
are generally disappointing Synoptic treatment 
of a central philosophical theme like per- 
sonhood might have been fruitful as a basis for 
the book's subsequent comparativistic and 
ethnographic studies had the attempts at synop- 
sis drawn on the full range of contemporary 
Western i alas ped to the topic of subjectivity 
and personhood currently in debate. fact, 
however, this foundational section of the book 
draws on a risingly narrow spectrum of 
contemporary Western approaches to this topic. 
Today’s vast and important debates 
on subjectivity and imntersubjectivity, for 
instance, are ignored in favour of a concentra- 
tion in some pieces on the Anglo-American 
discussions of he roblem of personal identity 
but in most, on that school of contemporary 
European-American philosophy most rmmedi- 
ately attractive to aspirant philosophical 
comparativists’ post-structuralist ‘discourse 
analysis’ and ‘deconstruction’. Indeed, the first 
and keynote of the synoptically 'situating' 
essays of the book’s introductory section, 
Robert C. Solomon’s ‘Recapturing personal 
identity’, deploys a profoundly inaccurate 
vision of the current French philosophical 
Scene—'even in France ... the concept of a 
singular self that is taken for granted in the 
current (Anglo-American) debates has been 
fra ted and buried along with “ the author ” 
and the illusion of “ presence” ’—in the service 
of a general appeal to Western philosophers to 
become more ‘pluralist’ and adventurous in 
their approach to the problem of selfhood. 
The ' area studies’ which compose the bulk of 
the book all, then, labour somewhat under the 
‘post-modern’ obligations which Solomon’s 
keynote essay and the editors’ short introduc- 
tions to each section implicitly impose on them. 
The section on Japan supervised by Thomas P. 
Kasulis contains, besides good empirical and 
philological work by Lebra, already mentioned, 
and Diane B. Obenchain, some cabaran 
examples—mainly in Kasulis’s own theoreti 
* Strata of the Japanese self’, which opens this 
section—of a seriously over-taxed Foucauldean 
aspiration toward an ‘archaeology of dis- 
course’, as when Kasulis writes of how an 
American football coach, ' without having read 
a word of Aristotle ... m es to use the 
Anstotelian concept of " potentiality " to define 
his role as coach.' Roger T. Ames's section on 
China perhaps acquits itself best, because of 
Ames's own profound familiarity with contem- 
porary discussions on Chinese philosophy in 
the West and with the classical Chinese texts 
themselves. Although it should also be said 
that Ames’s short general introduction to the 
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book contributes as much as does Solomon’s 
essay to that ‘Parisian’ theoretical tone of 
making a mountain out of a conceptual molehill 
which characterizes the collection’s whole philo- 
sophical ethos As, for mstance, when the 
unambiguous matter of fact that formal logic 
is to be found in classical Chinese philosophy 
only in the Mohist canons becomes blown up 
into a non-‘ matter-of-fact ’—rather a matter of 
‘importance’ in Whiteheadian terms—which 
‘changes the value of the assertion that formal 
logic developed in China from a clear demon- 
stration of universality to a demonstration that 
what we, as a tradition, have taken as a 

condition for responsible philosoph- 
ical evidence has had only passing notice in 
one of humanity’s most develo cultures.” 
There was really no call here to try to beat out 
of the fact that the Chinese developed formal 
logic to a limited extent and no further, vague 
Hegelian and Saussurean resonances suggestive 
of the idea that the Chinese both did and did 
not develop formal logic, that the assertion ' the 
Chinese developed formal logic’ can be seen to 
oscillate dialectically in ‘value’ through some 
fascinating ‘coupure épistémologique' which 
only à comparativist perspective can reveal. 
Finally, Wimal Dissanayake's section on India, 
while also containing some informative special- 
ized work—such as Yamuna Kachru's piece on 
‘Self, identity and creativity’ and what these 
ideas have meant for women writers in modern 
India—is also overshadowed by the undue 
eclecticism of its editor’s introductory remarks, 
involving as they do such modish and extremely 
premature declarations as that ‘clearly, the 
notion of an autonomous, self-present, self- 
identical subject ıs not tenable.’ 

On balance, then, Self as person m Asian 
theory and practice displays the weaknesses of 
much contemporary comparative philosophy, 

icularly of that considerable percentage of 
it which issues from Hawaii. The most appro- 
prate summary comment on the book, as on 
many recent Hawai publications, is that the 
undoubted parochialism, on a global scale, of 
European and American piilosophy should 
not muslead us into ing that positive 
philosophical results can be easily achieved 
simply by turning our attention, without first 
attempting a thorough intellectual appropn- 
ation and development of the resources of our 
own tradition, toward that Hon Europes 
‘other’ which seems today in any case to have 
made itself, or been somehow made, puzzlingly 
at home in the discourse of the European- 
American ‘one’. 


ALEXANDER REYNOLDS 


JOHN KNOBLOCK: Xunzi: a translation 
and study of the complete works. 
Vol. m: Books 17—32. xix, 433 pp. 
Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 1994. £42.50. 


This 1s the third and last volume of Professor 
Knoblock’s complete translation of the Xunzi. 
It contains Books 17—32 of the text, a transla- 
tion of the preface to Liu Xiang's Sun Qing 
xmshu TPNH, and three appendices. The 
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first two appendices follow the pattern of vols. 
1and n: notes on the composition of each book 
(Appendix A), and concordances (Appendix 
B). The third consists of the identification and 
translation of te Xunzi fragments found 
in traditional Chinese sources (Appendix C). 
Knoblock also provides a 24-page supplemental 
bibliography, which, taken together with the 
original 15-page bibliography of voL 1, makes 
this one of the most comprehensive Xunzi 
bibliographies 1n a Western language. 

As in the previous two volumes, Chinese 
characters are used liberally throughout the 
discussions and notes. And 1n this volume the 
Chinese text is given in toto for Books 25, 26, 
and 27 (Cheng xiang REB, Fu pian EAR, and 
Da lue Ki% respectively), as well as for the 
fragments given in Appendix C. In the first 
two cases this is presumably because Knoblock 
identifies rimes and metrical features of the text 
as a part of his discussion, and this cannot be 
done effectively without having the text directly 
at hand. There is no such discussion for the 
Da lue, but 1t is convenient to have the Chinese 
text there all the same. Readers will benefit 
from the overall attention Knoblock gives to 
meter and rime tn these Books, but might not 
want to place too much weight on the specifics 
of the Old Chinese reconstruction he uses 
(which appears to be a slightly imprecise 
representation of that of Li Fang-kuei). Apart 
from a brief preface and the relatively short 
» rod ussions to each section ( pian 

, called ‘books’ by Knoblock) which we 
have come to expect, grven the precedent set 
by vols 1 and m, this volume is all translation. 
There are no separate essays of the kind that 
Knoblock included in the earlier volumes. 

No one who studies ancient Chinese texts 
seriously can fail to be impressed with the 
magnitude of Professor Knoblock's achieve- 
ment. The Xunzi 1s not an inconsequential 
work 1n either length or depth. This instalment, 
taken together with the previous two, brings 
the size of the translation proper, excluding all 
of Knoblock’s essays, notes, appendices, and 
other apparans, to a total of about 400 pages. 
Inevitably ın such a large work there will be 
places where any second person will have a 
different opinion, and there will be outright 
errors That inevitablity should not diminish 
anyone's respect for the enormous effort that 
Knoblock has put into this or for the success 
he has realized. 

Volume m contains what are probably the 
three best known, and arguably the most 
important, essays in the work. Book 17, Ttanlun 
XM. Book 22, Zheng ming jE%; and 
Book 23, Xing e TERR. We shall here lmit 
ourselves to one or two brief comments on 
each of these. 

In his introduction to the translation of 
Book 17, Tian lun, Knoblock says that Xunzi 
uses the word tian x m this book in several 
different senses, e.g, most generally as 
‘Nature’, but also as ‘Heaven’, and as 
‘heavens’. He then claims that ‘the Chinese 
conceived all of them as “one thing” ' (p 3) 
The argument is made only with respect to the 
Xunz, and I do not think it can be defended if 
made for ‘the Chinese’ at large 
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Xunzi's notion of tan K has been the focus 
of at least two other recent studies, one by 
Robert Eno (The Confucian creation of Heaven, 
Albany, NY: State University of New York, 
1990) and more recently by Edward J. Machle 
(Nature and Heaven m the Xunzi. a study of the 
Tian lun, Albany, NY’ State University of New 
York, 1993). Machle takes exception to 
Knoblock's claim that ‘Nature’ is the most 
general sense in which Xunzi uses the word 
tian. Eno allows for the use of ‘Nature’, but 

lifles how this should be understood as he 

evelops an apinat on the role of tian ın 

early Ruism. three discussions are central 
to a full study of the issue. 

How the opening lines of the Tian lun section 
itself are variously translated illustrates one 
aspect of the differing understandings of what 
Xunzi means by tian. The lines in question are 


RATA PART PARE - 


RES DARE - CUAL BD - 


Knoblock, reflecting the prevailing opinion 
among English translations, renders as’ 


“The course of Nature is constant: 1t does 
not survive because of the actions of a 
Yao; it does not perish because of the 
actions of a Jie. you respond to the 
constancy of Nature’s course with good 
government, there will be good fortune; 1f 
i respond to it with disorder, there will 
misfortune.' (p. 14) 


Machle, by contrast, translates: 


*As Tian maintains the constant rontines 
of the heavenly bodies, it did no special 
act toward Yao’s survival, nor to Jie's 
fall... If one [a ruler, such as xao) responds 
[to Tian’s mitative] by settin gs ina 
Har order, good fortune follows. If one 


a ruler, such as Jie] responds to it with 
disorder, misfortune follows.’ (p. 77) 


Both translations are atically defens- 
ible, but I think that Machle has got the correct 
meaning and Knoblock has not. The subjects 
of the verbs cun df ‘survive’ and wang 
‘perish’ (Machle’s ‘fall’) are Yao and Jie 
respectively, not ‘the course of Nature’ (or 
‘Nature’ itself) Knoblock’s translation implies 
that Xunzi 1s considering whether or not the 
course of Nature, i.e., Heaven, could be affected 
by the actions of mortals like Yao and Nie, 
rulers of hi xe e EA to be sure, but 
mortals (in 8 eyes) all the same. Even 
though the Xunzi of Knoblock’s translation 
answers the implied question in the negative, 
denying that a Yao or a Jie could influence the 
course of Nature, this misconstrues the thrust 
of Xunzi's meaning completely The real Xunzi 
is stating that Nature's course is constant and 
does not play a causatrve role in the successes 
or failures of individual men, be they Yao, Jie, 
or anyone else. The clear implication is that 
that 1s for men to do for themselves 

Perhaps the single most challenging essay of 
the whole work, 1n part because it is one piece 
of a complex aggregate of pre-Han and Han 
texts dealing with the general theme of ‘name 
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and actuality’ (ming shi 449%), is Book 22, 
Zheng ming, Knoblock’s ‘On the correct use 
of names’. Knoblock’s 14-page introduction to 
this book gives a very straightforward 
of the terminological and textual background 
of this essay. The same essay is treated at 
similar length, but somewhat more interpret- 
ively, by John Makeham, as one part of the 
background to Xu Gans REF (170-217) 
ES of naming as developed in his Zhong 
wn gà inthe Eastern Han period. (John 
Mrd. Name and actuality in early Chinese 
thought, Albany, NY: State University of New 
York Press, 1994, 57—65 et passim ) The timing 
of these two publications seems to have been 
such that neither had access to the other prior 
to the appearance of both Each is a useful 
complement to the other for the study of either 
the Xunzi essay itself or for 1ts bearing on the 
eral conceptual issue of names and naming 
in early China. For those passages that are 
translated ın both works, Knoblock’s transla- 
tions tend 1n my view to be more accurate 
reflections of the Xunzi text than Makeham’s 
Xunzi has woven into his essay on naming a 
short but crucial statement on xing f * (human) 
nature’ At least in this respect, if not more 
broadly, this essay sets the scene for Book 23, 
Xing e, the immediately following essay that 
explicitly takes up man’s nature for critical 
scrutiny. Knoblock has recognized the impor- 
tance of Xunzi’s comments on xing in the 
Zheng ming section, but has not drawn any 
attention to the possibility of an underlying 
conceptual link between Book 22’s concern 
with ‘names’ and Book 23’s with ‘nature’. 
The definition that Xunzi gives for xmg in 
the opening passages of Book 22 is a part of 
what Knoblock calls the ‘last element m 
Xunz’s program of rectifying names . [as] 
technical terms that are employed in analysis 
of problems of knowledge and value' (p. 120). 
Xunzi explains xing 4k as 4:2 PRO H, 
which Knoblock translates as ‘what character- 
izes a man from birth’ (p. 127) But that is not 
quite what the phrase says, even granted that 
Knoblock’s use of the word ‘man’ stems from 
the phrase 1442.4 AF that introduces this 
passage (and which may well be secondary). 
The definition says, hterally, xing #E 1s ‘that 
by means of which living ine are as they 
are.’ If this seems at first tautological, it is at 
least in part so because Xunzi is, as Knoblock 
correctly pomts out (p. 120), playing on the 
close relation between the words sheng 
‘living’ (*sring), and xing HE ‘nature’ (singh, 
not *sringh as Knoblock has it consistently 
throughout). Knoblock further explains that 
this relation 1s comparable to that laid out in 
Book 23 between the ‘eye’ and the capacity 
for 'seemg', and the ‘ear’ and 'heanng' 
(p.334, endnote 3). In fact it is just the 
preciseness of this parallel relation that suggests 
that the general sense of 'that by means of 
which living things are as they are’ 1s conceptu- 
ally preferable to ‘what characterizes a man 
from birth’. 
In reviews of the earlier two parts of 
Knoblock's work (BSOAS, LIV, 2, 1991, 414-18, 
Ly, 1, 1992, 158-60) I have drawn attention to 
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what I view as the importance of choosing the 
night English word for the Chinese so as to 
minimize the problem of inappropriate implica- 
tions carried over into the Chinese text by 
virtue of Western cultural connotations or 
associations of the English word used. In 
particular I took exception to the choice 
of English 'evil' for ese e SE (p.416). 
Unfortunately, by translating the title of Book 
23, Xing e, as ‘Man’s nature is evil’ Knoblock 
fundamentally misrepresents Kunzi’s thesis at 
the outset, undermining his otherwise effective 
presentation of this essay, his disclaimers 
regarding the sense in which he intends the 
word ‘evil’ to be understood notwithstanding 


(p. 139). 
A translation is as much a of the method 
of coming to an understanding of a Chinese 


text's noetic content as it 1s a part of the goal 
of the study. And hike ıt or not, the choice of 
appropriate English words for conceptually 
loaded terms in the domain of philosophy is as 
much a of the methodology of translation 
as are the more straightforward demands of 
correctly rendering grammar, style, and struc- 
ture. Yet this aspect of the study of Classical 
Chinese texts, and of their translation, has 
received far less mgorous treatment than those 
more straightforward aspects, not just in 
Knobiock’s hands but in general. 

This same point ıs made ın more general 
terms and in a somewhat different context by 
Anne D Birdwhistell ın her review of Benjamin 
A. Elman, Classicism, politics, and kinship: the 
Ch'ang-chou school of New Text Confucianism 
in late imperial China (Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
and London: University of iformia Press, 
1990) when she says '.. our own cultural 
assumptions relentlessly shape our thinking’ 
and suggests that it 1s naive to think that these 
assumptions are m any way universal (China 
Review International, 1, 2, 1994, 94, 95). 


"The study of ideas has a superficial 
transparency that belies fundamental disag- 
reements over the nature of the task. While 
it ıs generally acknowledged that differ- 
ences in conclusions may be related to the 
complexity of the subject itself, the question 
of methodology has often been treated in 
a less-than rigorous manner, if addressed 
at all.’ (1bid.) 


This in turn, she argues, 


*,.. Should lead us to consider seriously the 
mmplications of the position that our con- 
clusions, even our views of the past, are as 
much a matter of our research tools as 
they are the subject under study ' (1bid.) 


One of our research tools, though perhaps 
not often seen as such, in the study and 
translation of Classical Chinese texts ıs the 
technical English vocab that we use to 
render Chinese philosophical terms Our views 
and conclusions about the Chinese philosoph- 
ical pn cannot but be shaped by our choice 
of the English words used to render crucial 
Chinese terms and the implicit assumptions 
that these choices carry with them. ether 
the assumptions pertain to philosophical 
concepts in the epistemological realm or to 
semantic concepts in the lexical realm, 
Birdwhistell’s caveat applies, and her observa- 
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tion that these matters have often been 
approached in a less than rigorous way and 
without any real attention to methodological 
underpinnings obtains. Certainly Knoblock is 
not alone in this respect, and it 1s not my 
intention to single his work out for criticism 
because of the absence of such prerequisite 
lexicological and semantic studies that ideally 
are called for. Rather I would only point out 
that because of this omission his terminolo; 
must be considered provisional and should 
used in certain important semantic respects 
with some caution. 


WILLIAM G BOLTZ 


TimotTuHy BROOK: ‘Praying for power’: 
Buddhism and the formation of 
gentry society in Late-Ming China. 
(Harvard-Yenching Monograph 
Series, Vol. 38.) xvii, 403 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Council of East 
Asian Studies, Harvard University 
and the Harvard-Yenching Insti- 
tute, 1993. $40. 


Timothy Brook’s Praying for power is a 
study of the patronage of Buddhist monastic 
Institutions by members of the provincial gentry 
in the late Ming dynasty Brook’s argument 1s 
that the late Ming was a time during which 
economic development allowed expansion of 
the local gentry, but that the difficulty of 
entering national politics led many provincial 
degree-holders to stage their claims to authority 
ın the local arena. For Brook, the monastery is 
a location where the gentry could express their 
identity as a hegemonic élite while passively 
resisting the dominance of public authority. 

Brook uses as his chief source material the 
gazetteers which he described in Geographical 
sources of Ming-Qing history Published in 
1988, Geographical sources demonstrated how 
rich a body of source material institutional and 
topographical gazetteers could be, covering 
such areas as temples, schools, travel routes 
and famous mountains. In Praying for power, 
we see how Brook himself has monastic 
gazetteers in the study of local gentry society. 

The book is a harmonious blend of analytical 
discussion and colourful storytellmg. A compre- 
henstve introduction leads the reader into the 
main arguments of the work, briefly charts the 


history of gentry studies and compares the 
Ming dynasty gentry’s move into the public 
realm with Jürgen Habermas’s theory of the 


emergence of the public sphere m early 
modern Europe. 

To bring his readers back to Ming dynas 
China, and back to the monastic theme, Broo 
then poas a picturesque description of the 
late Ming Shaoxing gentryman, Zhang Dai, 
showing that he was a ‘respectful visitor’ to 
monasteries, ‘who sought to master Buddhism 
just as he sought to master calligraphy.’ In 
these respects, Brook holds, he was character- 
istic of his age 

Brook then guides his readers through the 
philosophical conundrums of the Ming period, 
explamung that he sees the social situation of 
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the Ming. gen as an embodiment of this 
philosophical debate. The gentry, he says, were 
caught between ‘involvement ın the affairs of 


the realm’ according to the Neo-Confucian 
model on the one hand, and ‘withdrawal from 
pubiic service’ in the style of the meditative lay 

uddhist on the other (p. 73). He then turns 
back to the gentry in their communities, 
and demonstrates that gentry enthusiasm for 
Buddhism increased throughout the Ming dyn- 
asty until abbots and gentry at the turn of the 
seventcenth century recognized that they ' occu- 
pied a common cultural ground" (p. 98. 

Next, to introduce his anal of gentry 
patronage of monasteries, Brook describes the 
events surrounding the building of a monastery 
ın Guangdong. Two analytical chapters follow, 
starting with the question of ‘how the gentry 
patronized monasteries’ and moving on to the 
more tricky issue of the reasons why they did 
so. To end the book, Brook presents three case 
studies of patronage in three widely differmg 
areas’ Zhucheng county in Shandong Province, 
Yin county (Ningbo) in Zhejiang Province, and 
Dangyang county in Hube: Province. 

The case histories and descriptions are 
throughout presented with great enthusiasm. 
assiduous research into local gazetteers and 
monastic records has enabled Brook to set the 
history of the monastic institutions against the 
backdrop of a more general history of each 
locality. Gazetteer material is neatly comple- 
mented by examples from popular fiction and 
almanacs. The whole effect is to show how 
enjoyable history can be when an i ative 
lustorian taps into such a nich vein of source 
material. 

The only problems occur when Brook turns 
to an analysis of the reasons why the genny 
patronized monasteries. The first culty 
concerns the role of the lineage in the patronage 
of monasteries and lineage shrines, Brook says 
that he ts kinship ties ‘account for a 
considerable portion of monastic patronage ın 
the Ming-Qing period’ (p. 191), but he also 
observes that after a memorial of 1536 advocat- 
ing that all ranks of society be permitted 
to establish Confucian shrines for ancestral 
worship, lineage shrines ‘proliferated’ and 
Buddhist chantries ‘lost the favour they had 
enjoyed (p. 194). He does not tackle the issue 
of how this perceived ‘transition from chantry 
to lineage shrine m the late Ming’ (p. 196) fits 
in with his main argument that the gentry were 
becoming increasingly involved ın Buddhist 
monasteries at that time. 

A second difficulty arises when Brook dis- 
cusses merchant philanthropy. He states that 
merchants ‘do not appear as extensively 
involved ın patronage of Buddhist institutions 
prior to 1700' (p. 218), but having presented 
several intriguing examples where merchant 
patronage did occur, he concedes that mer- 
chants did ‘sometimes’ join together to support 
religious institutions (p.220). He concludes 
that the difference between gentry and merchant 
patronage was that merchants chose monastic 
sites near markets and commercial routes, 
contributing to the institutions ‘under whose 
shadow they traded' (p. 221), whilst the gentry 
preferred the idyllic refinement of the mon- 
astic retreat. 

Brook's work in Praymg for power shows 
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that further research into the question of who 
patronized Buddhist monasteries could produce 
more interesting information about how society 
operated. Furthermore, it makes clear that 
observation of how patronage systems operated 
in other kinds of temple institutions might also 
be a rewarding course of study. 


SUSANNA THORNTON 


Kal-wInc | CHow: The rise of 
Confucian ritualism in late imperial 
China: ethics, classics, and lineage 
discourse. x, 344 pp. Stanford, CA: 
Se University Press, 1994. 

5. 


This important work of intellectual history 
traces the emergence of Confucian ntualism in 
China from the seventeenth to the mid nine- 
teenth century The author starts his analysis 
with a discussion of the threat posed by the 
commercial revolution of the sixteenth century 
to the gentrys sense of cultural identi 
Professional wnters in particular gradually 
emerged to cater to the diverse interests of the 
reading public, while urbanization, increased 
educational opportunities and social mobility 
further undermined the Confucian order The 
nse of syncretism in sixteenth-century China 
and the commitment to the moral transforma- 
tion of people in the philosophy of Wang 
Yangming were also viewed with deep suspicion 
by the purist Donglin Academy, which stressed 
the need to return to strict moral standards 
through ritual practice. Only after the conquest 
of China by the Manchus and the establishment 
of the Qing dynasty m 1644, however, did the 
court provide the gentry with the stability and 
authority to implement a conservative agenda 
of reform. The conservative segment of literati 
asserted its control over the cultural domain, 
attempting at times to ban theatrical perform- 
ances and vernacular novels, while the gentry 
reclaimed moral leadership and reasserted their 
duty to local communities, The greater control 
over popular culture by the Manchu court in 
the seventeenth century was thus supported by 
high officials and eminent scholars, im particular 
the followers of the Cheng-Zhu school of 
Confucianism 

A return to the classics and a search for pure 
Confucianism also led to the articulation of a 
deep concern over ritual practice. The strict 
observation of rites, 1n particular those related 
to the family and the lmeage, became a 
powerful way to reassert control over social 
order by the gentry. The need to deal with 
practi problems of local government, which 

d almost collapsed during the late Ming, also 
reinforced the tendency to build hneages and 
kinship solidanty. As interest in lineages grew, 
disputes over ancestral rites and controversies 
about the theoretical basis of kinship organiza- 
tion in turn stimulated scholarly investigations 
of the classics in the late seventeenth and earl: 
eighteenth centunes. Classical research, especi- 
ally the purist quest to recover ancient ritual 
forms, and the lineage building movement 
became even more closely intertwined in the 
Han Learning movement of the mid-Qing. Han 
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Learning further strengthened the link between 
classical research, linguistic purism and ritual- 
istic ethics in its criticism. of the Cheng-Zhu 
school, and deployed philological studies to 
reaffirm the core values of Confucian ethics. 
The conservative ethics of Han Learning also 
contributed to the promotion of the ancestral 
cult and the cult of women’s purity, while 
ritualism came to be regarded as the most 
effective method for excluding heterodox prac- 
tices by the gentry. The rise of ritualism and 
the proliferation of lmeages m late imperial 
China, in conclusion, hel both the imperial 
state in maintaining cultural order and the 
local élites ın enhancing their power. The 
gentrys emphasis on proper ceremonies and 
Correct behaviour, on filial piety and loyalty to 
the monarch, moreover, reinforced a type of 
*authontarianism' (p.194) m which people 
were expected to abide by proper rules of 
behaviour rather than to seek to understand 
moral principles for themselves. Instead of 
comparing the commitment to moral reform of 
Qing Classicism to the humanist concerns of 
the European Renaissance, as some students 
of late imperial China have attempted, Kai- 
wing Chow underlines how ritualism promoted 
a formalist approach to literary skills, hostility 
to prose and poetry, and a strong abhorrence 
of personal opinions: ira rather than 
individuality, was promoted by the Qing 
classicists 


Finally, this book demonstrates that the 
‘Confucian tradition’ attacked by the Reform 
Movement of the 1890s and later by the New 
Culture Movement of the 1920s was a historic- 
ally specific strain of ritualism which took 
shape during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, The extent to which this conservative 
heritage still remains m place in China today 
is one of the questions this challenging study 
will mevitably bring to mind. 


FRANK DIKOTTER 


SABINE DaBRINGHAUS: Das Qing- 
Imperium als Vision und Wirk- 
lichkeit: Tibet in Laufbahn und 
Schriften des Song Yun (1752- 
1835). (Münchener Ostasiatische 
Studien, Bd. 69.) 296 pp. Stuttgart: 
Franz Steiner Verlag, 1994. DM124. 


This work stems from Dabringhaus's 1990 
Ph.D. dissertation at Zhongguo Renmin Daxue 
in Peking. The sources examined are extensive, 
and range from Manchu and Chinese archival 
materials to a large collection of published 

i Sources ın Chinese, and secondary 

iterature ın Western, Chinese, and Japanese 


lan 

Song Yun (1752-1835), whose work in and 
writings on Tibet represent the subject matter 
of this book, was one of the pre-eminent 
statesman of his time. He contributed greatly 
to shaping Qing policies in the consolidation 
of Manchu control over the frontier areas. He 
served as imperial resident in Mongolia 
(1785-92), as amban in Tibet (1794-99), and 
as military governor of Ik in Xinjiang 
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(1800-1809, 1813-17), thus guaranteeing unity 
and continuity to Qing leadership 1n the Inner 
Asian regions of the empire. Song Yun reflected 
in his work an ideal of the Qing empire in its 
mature form, that 1s, after the colonization of 
Xinjiang, submussion of all Mongol tribes, and 
in tion of Tibet had all been completed. 

work is arran in six parts, each 
subdivided into short chapters The first is 
an historical introduction to the establishment 
and expansion of the Qing empire. The three 
chapters of this first deal respectively with 
the rise of the Manchus, the Qing involvement 
in Inner Asian politics, and the relations 
between Tibet and the Qing dynasty to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The second 
part outlines the major events of Song Yun's 
career under three emperors, Qianlong, Jiaqing, 
and Daoguang. A Mongol by descent, he seems 
to embody the virtues of Manchus and Chinese 
as well. Song Yun appears as a loyal servant 
of the imperial house, and as a firm believer in 
the universal authority of the emperor. But he 
was also a Confucian literatus who believed ın 
a vision of the empire in which integration 
among the different ethnic components could 
be achieved through the mposition of universal 
codes of ethical conduct. 

Parts 3—5 deal directly with Song Yun’s work 
in Tibet from 1794 to 1799 The central concern 
of part 3 18 teenth-century Chinese and 
European knowledge about Tibet, and Song 
Yun's contributions to it, contained in the 
Weizang ton, a compendium of general 
historical and geographical knowledge of Tibet. 
This work represents, in the author's opinion, 
a mirror of the Qing perception of Inner Asia. 
Part 4 is possibly the most cngagin portion of 
the book, as Dabrmghaus tackles the question 
of the Qing theory of imperial sovereignty and 
of its practical application in Song Yun’s work 
as chief official in Tibet Tibetan society and 
politics, anchored in a theocratic concept of 
the state, and troubled by endemic factional 
struggles, was vastly different from the highly 
centralized Qing state. The mtegration of Tibet 
was realized, during Song Yun’s period of 
service, through a programme of administrative 
reforms that tended to uproot aristocratic 
government and replace it with a bureaucratic 
apparatus. These administrative reforms were 

e object of the other major work by Song 
Yun, the Xizhao tulue, a compendium of Song 
Yun's work in Tibet intended as a manual for 
his successors as governors (amban) of Tibet. 

The sixth and last part of the work 1s a 
general assessment of the Qing achievements in 
their expansion into Inner Asia In fact, this 
las nd brings together three conclusions: one 
on the person of Song Yun and on the role of 
Tibet in his biography, the second on Tibet ın 
the history of the Qing dynasty, and the last 
on the question of the political and military 
intervention of the Qing emperors in the Inner 
Asian penphery of the empure. 

The main thesis posited by Dabringhaus is 
that the Qing policy of inclusion and integration 
of the Inner Asian ‘ periphery’ with the ese 
‘centre’ was accomplished by expandıng the 
bureaucratic network of the empire and the 
administrative—and ideological—tenets on 
which it was based. Within this broad concep- 
tual scheme Song Yun becomes, in Tibet as 
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well as in the other Inner regions in which he 
operated, the instrument of a rule rooted in the 
Confucian tradition of the bureaucratic state 
rather than ın the Inner Asian tradition of 
conquest aog military, mi t. The aoe of 
torical and geo com: were 
elements of a Pied knowledge which was 
meant to reflect a unified empire. Song Yun, a 
ngol serving a Manchu dynasty, wrote 
os in Chinese, which by his time had 
become the main literary medium of the ruling 
élite. His life and work, however, do not reflect 
yet another example of sinicization, but rather 
8 concept of universal rule where elements of 
different traditions came together in a harmoni- 
ous way. 

Dabringhaus's work 1s an important addition 
to our as yet scarcely adequate knowledge of 
the Manchus' rule in their Inner Asian domains. 
She has approached her subject skilfully 
through the life and work of one of the 
protagonists of his time, and has been careful 
to limit her research to one geogra paca area, 
Tibet. One may wonder whether the author’s 
conclusions on the Qing concept of the empire 
can be fully endorsed without looking also at 
other areas. Certainly a comprehensive analysis 
on the Inner Asian policies of the Qing dynas 
should include Xinjiang and Mongolia as 
None the less, this is an important work, and 
truly seminal m Western scholarship on the 
relations between Manchus and Inner Asian 
regions 

NICOLA DI COSMO 


LINDA COOKE JOHNSON (ed.): Cities of 
Jiangnan in late imperial China. 
(SUNY Series in Chinese Local 
Studies.) xiii, 310 pp. Albany, NY: 
State University of New York Press, 
1993. $19.95. 


Jiangnan was the most prosperous and 
urbanized region in late imperial China, and 
this edited volume brings together original 
scholarship to examine important aspects of its 
socii and economic history. A perceptive 
introduction by W.T. Rowe places the different 
contributions in the context of urban studies in 
Chinese history and addresses some of the 
issues raised by the volume "Michael Marmé 
and Paolo Santangelo chart the rise of Suzhou 
to economic primacy from the twelfth to the 

teenth century i in two separate chapters. 

e prosperity of Suzhou was reflected in the 
high number of scholars and artists, as well as 
wealthy patrons, landowners and rich mer- 
chants who displayed their social status thoush 
the conspicuous consumption of rare boo 
and works of art. A great deal of the economic 
life of Suzhou revolved around the textile 
industry, in particular the Imperial Factories. 
Conflicts between employers and craftsmen 
over their respective obligations, inciuding 
demonstrations and strikes, regularly disru 
city life, but Marmé and Santangelo both 
underline that social tensions were part of a 
framework of traditional and paternalistic rela- 
tions that can hardly be taken as evidence for 
the existence of a ‘proto-capitalist’ system. 
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Distrust and friction also existed between 
residents and immigrants, initially attracted by 
the lure of the city, trapped on the fringes of 
society, forced into recruitment by criminal 
associations and sometimes accused of sorcery 
in local outbreaks of panic. 

Susumu Fuma examines closely the internal 
politics and social movements of Hangzhou, 
emphasizing how massive migration to the city 
gave rise to new urban problems and generated 
profound antagonisms between city residents 
and the urban gentry. Yangzhou was another 
ape ous city of the Jiangnan region, treated 

tonia Finnane. As the ministrative 
gute of the Lianghuai salt monopol: Dd the city 
and its famous gardens thrived on the weal 
created by salt merchants during the iiim 
century" their money attracted a busy trade in 
precious goods from all over the empire, fuelled 
a highly specialized consumer market, financed 
a variety of academies and chantable institu- 
tions and supported an eminent cultural com- 
munity of artists and scholars Officials and 
scholars, in turn, participated in the economic 
life of the city. the well known scholar-official 
Ruan Yuan, for instance, made his fortune 1n 
the trade in reeds grown for fuel The fortunes 
of the city, however, also depended on the 
marginalization of the region around it: even 
today, Jiangbei continues to show all the signs 
of underdevelopment relative to Jiangnan 

Shanghai, often dismissed as a mere fishing 
village rior to its selection as a treaty port in 
the , also has a long history of relative 
prosperity, as Linda Cooke Johnson demon- 
strates. Its prominence was y due to 
coastal shipping until the th century 
when the Ming capital was transferred to 
Beying Although it lost many of its former 
port functions, it still flourished on the develo 
ment of a local cotton handicraft industry. Its 
revival under the Qing was based on its 
emergence as a major coastal port, its promin- 
ence as a centre in regional transactions and 
its engagement in foreign trade: the thriving 
commercial climate attracted increasing num- 
bers of merchants and their guilds, often built 
"m rdens and pavilions as a statement or of 

and status. Even before the first ‘ 

War’, the volume of its shippıng had ethe 

one of the leading ports in the world. 

any common themes, such as social ten- 
gons, urban riots, tax policies, the labour 
market, regional trade and immigration are 
addressed by the contributors, and all students 
of China will find something of interest in this 
excellent collection of original articles Several 
authors, for instance, emphasize the severe 
imbalances which existed between wealthy 
merchants and unemployed workers. Beyond 
the hustle and bustle of these colourful urban 
centres, the darker side of the cities in Jiangnan 
is also highlighted, in particular the importance 
of illegal organizations, gangs of outlaw calend- 
erers and other types of criminal associations 
that infested late imperial China. Source mat- 
erial, from fictional literature to official records, 
is replete with references to ay organiza- 
tions, but few historians have so far underlined 
the extent of this problem (criminal associations 
are also treated by Fan Shuzhi, whose study 
on the cities of Jiangnan ın late imperial China 
might have been included in the bibliography; 
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see Fan Shuzhi, Ming Qmg Jiangnan Mishe 
tanwei [Studies on the cities of Jian 
Ming and ], Shanghai: F dine 
Rasen 1 The criminal underworld 
red on the links it established with local 
[UM les and on the recruitment of marginalized 
urban emigrants and unemployed craftsmen. 
instead of the 'sprouts of capitalism', that 
other researchers have attem: to uncover in 
late i ial China, one might well find a ‘bud 
of modernity’ m o crime, which later 
ravaged the Republican era and still represents 
one of the mott important threats to govern- 
ment authorities in China today (a related 
study can be found m Chen Baoliang, Zhongguo 
ad shi [The history of hooligans in China], 
19357 Zhongguo shehu: kexue chubanshe, 


Chies of Ji in late imperial China is a 
coherent collection of stimulating essays that 
demonstrates how many of the characteristics 
of modern cities conventionally attributed to 
“Western impact’ existed long before the open- 
ing of treaty ports in the nineteenth century. It 
covers a wide range of original themes and 1s 
a welcome contribution to the historical debate 
about cities in imperial China 

FRANK DIKOTTER 


KENNETH DEAN: Taoist ritual and pop- 
ular cults of southeast China. xiv, 
209 pp. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1993. £24. 


This book commands attention as a work of 
fine scholarship which shows as no other study 
has done how Taoism is grounded in popular 
rehgion Even just as a study of popular cults 
it 13 a front-runner. 

Kenneth Dean writes in the introduction 
that he had first been interested in Taoist 
liturgy available in documentary sources, but 
having found that the revival of Taoist (and 
Buddhist) practices depended on the revival of 
cult temples, he extended his sources to temple 
gazetteers, unpublished epigraphy, Taoist 
manuscripts in the possession of practitioners, 
temple records, genealogies and orally transmit- 
ted memory. Since writing this book he has 
continued this work, like some of the Chinese 
scholars whose records he uses, and 1n collab- 
oration with a Chinese colleague from Xiamen 
University. Here he publishes what he knows 
of six schools of Taoism ın Fujian, and their 
history from the Song dynasty onwards. Th 
field-work involved is a direct observation of 

rituals, processions, landscape and temples, and 
interviews with officiants at three of the most 
well established and widespread cults in south- 
ern Fujian province, south-eastern China. 

A second major attraction of this book 1s 
that the field-work was done on the mainland. 
The celebrations of the cults are described as 
they were being reconstituted after suppression 
in the Cultural Revolution It was still not 
thought safe to reveal the body preserved in 
goldleaf of the young man who became a god, 
Reverent Lord of Broad Compassion, enfeoffed 
by the emperor and popularly known as the 
Saintly King. But the temples of his cult centres 
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and their branches in the villages had been 
rebuilt and consecrated with Taoist jiao. Their 
annual pilgrimages and processions were filling 
the paths as they had when the Dutch sinologist 
J. J. M. de Groot marvelled at them almost 
exactly a hundred years before Kenneth Dean. 
The Cultural Revolution thus joins other 
periods in the decay or decline before periodical 
revival and transformation of the cults 
ove : thousand years. 
process of retrieval can be studied in the 
deals provided, and in other publications by 
Dean, but here it 1s not a topic for 
ey His own call on the reader’s attention 
is for what these cults and their histories tell 
us about the place of Taoism in Chinese social 
and cultural life Taoism, he argues, provides 
the pe by which communities are united 
and held together, whatever the divisions of 
class and kinship within them. That it can also 
be a bond between rival and hostile communit- 
ies, and indeed between rival Taoists, is rather 
underplayed. The main point is that Taoist 
liturgy is the structure into which elements 
from other traditions are either absorbed or, 
when separate, contained in the same ritual 
complex, even when they are performed exclus- 
ively by and for an élite within the community. 
Certainly there 15 hierarchy in Taoist liturgy, 
but it 13 also communal, whereas in Confuctan 
liturgy the unlearned mass is excluded. 

Dean's own contribution to this longstanding 
debate 1s to emphasize the distinctiveness of 
Peri epiphany and its anarchic subversion of 

the mmperial metaphor even while employing 1t 
All three teachings, Buddhism, Confucianism 
and Taoism, distance themselves from local 
cults and direct, personalized evocation of 
divine or demonic presence But Taoist cultiva- 
tion of the bodily microcosm and the attain- 
ment of healing powers (despised by Confucian 
orthodoxy ın its alternative accounts of local 
cults), tolerates and indeed allies itself to local 
ritual masters and their spirit medrums. It sets 
itself above and beyond and at the same time 
within the local militia, the butchers, the blood 
sacrifices, the communal leaders. It connects 
them to a cosmography by a sacrifice of letters 
In consecrations and festivals performed by 
Taoists, communication and access to the 
divine 1s through the sacrifice of signs, not of 
blood, and the Taoist master's ming 
divine rather than being possessed by the spirits 
of deities. Taoists repeat, offer and burn texts— 
the decipherable texts of registers, memorials, 
commande and prayers and the indecip herable 
signs of talismans, as mdec erable. as the 

rimordial and undifferentiated source to which 

aoist masters reach in their meditation and 
the movement of incense smoke, mimicking the 
cloud-letters of original revelation 

Dean uses the term ‘liturgy’ rather flexibly 
to include the way a whole community is 
involved in a festival as well as the ritual service 
performed by Taoists But it always includes 
invitation, retreat, sacrifice, embodiment of the 
spirits in vision, word and deed—including the 
meritorious deed of the feeding of orphan 
spirits—sacrifice, farewell and return The only 
part of this structure which is peculiar to 
Taoism is the sacrifice of letters and the 
accession to divinity. Retreat, invitation, sacri- 
fice, farewell and return is equally accurate as 
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a description of state cults and much more, 
going beyond the confines of China But Dean’s 
point holds true: what the Confucian and 
others, inclu current orthodoxy, abhor is 
the multi erp and invention of divine 
puo irit mediums and popular 

elief. While reh a iturgy contains the moment 
of possession which is a sacrifice of the body 
of the medium, the other orthodoxies reject it. 
Taoism tolerates, in a commitment to chaos 
and change, what the state cults and 
Confucianism sought to control or suppress m 
8 commitment to civil order 

This ıs a well reasoned and supported case 
for the centrality of Taoism as a linking and 
structuring set of practices and transmissions 
of ritual learning 1n Chinese local cultures. But 
whether it holds as true for other s of 
China has yet to be shown. Are the Buddhist 
or the syncretic liturgies of other regions as 
underscored by Taoism as they are in Fujian? 
More work of this kind needs to be done 1n, 
or instance, the shamanistic north-east of 

a. 


STEPHAN FEUCHTWANG 


Henry Y. H. ZHAO and JOHN CAYLEY 
(ee .)  Under-sky underground. 
Chinese Writing Today, 1.) 247 pp. 
London: Wellsweep Press, 1994. 
£7.95, $14.95. 


This collection of English translations from 
the re-established Chinese periodical Today 
(Jintian) contains samples from the six first 
editions of the journal. Fiction, poetry, mém- 
oies, belles lettres and criticism of a somewhat 
varied quality are all included in this compre- 
hensive selection of Chinese ‘avant-garde’ 
literature. 

Excellent translations of short stones and 
poetry give poignant evidence of a generation 
of young writers for a reality they 
cannot or trying to escape a reality that 
is too a to contemplate. The demarcation 
lines between reality, dream and unreality 
appear blurred, as do the lines between the 
past, the present and the future. Some of the 
short stories almost echo Zhuangzi’s dream 
about the butterfly and Zhuangzi—neither the 
heroes of the stories nor the reader know quite 
who they are and where they are. It is expressed 
in the following way in Nan Fan 5 story about 

Nangong Kansheng (p. * Between 
present and reahty existed that Selesi float- 
ing glass wall, with hım sandwiched in the 
transparent space, yet at the same time he was 
anxious to break the wall and t out, to see 
what was really the case.’ . Nangong 
Kansheng is happy ina posu ege, because 
there he can forget his past, knowing full well 
that he has no future. 

The two essays under the heading ‘ Criticism’ 


are clothed in rather misty lan that 
somehow obfuscates the cen topic of 
whether Western literary ideas have been crucial 


to the development of modernist hterature in 
China or whether the modern creative literature 
produced inside and outside China belongs to 
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an indigenous movement that happened inde- 
pendently of any Western impact. 

Sometimes the authors try so hard not to 
fall into the Chinese tradition of writing fiction 
with a didactic purpose that the reader 1s left 
wondering if he or she has missed out on the 
possible significance of an utterance because it 

as deliberately been made unclear or because 
their knowledge of the China of today is 
insufficient for a deeper comprehension of what 
goes on under the surface in that country. The 
Chinese box-within-box mentality demon- 
strated here gives the reader interesting glimpses 
into a fascinating world of history, languages, 
events and dreams, but it also leaves one with 
many unanswered questions, and with a feeling 
of not quite knowing what is significant an 
what is unimportant 1n the stories told. 


ELISABETH EIDE 


BOUDEWDN WALRAVEN: Songs of the 
shaman: the ritual chants of the 
Korean mudang. x, 307 pp. London 
and New York: Kegan Paul Inter- 
national, 1994. £45. 


Boudewijn Walraven has spent over 20 years 
researching his subject, and this volume 
appeared in 1985 in an earlier form as his 
doctoral thesis at Leiden University. Much has 
been changed for publication. The author 
provides a well argued text, demonstrating time 
iud again a virtually complete mastery of his 

t As a contribution to our knowledge 

orean hterature, and oral/traditional liter- 
ature ın general, the book ıs outstanding But 
this much is to be e. 

The volume 1s divided into background, 

theory and analysis, and annotated texts. The 

ee chapters look at Korean shamanism, 
the use and provenance of songs m shaman 
rituals, and possible ways in which the songs 
have been transmitted over time. Chapters 1v, 
v and vi then provide theory and analysis. In 
this second section the material is dense, 
looking at structure, formulae and metre, and 
adaptability On the basis of what he discovers 
through microscopic analysis, Walraven recon- 
siders possible relations between s songs 
and other torns of Korean oral and written 
literature rovides a starting pomt for 
ch. vii, Mao d erent versions of a single story 
are considered. RS viii and ix provide 
heavily annotated translations of specific songs, 
the first 749 limes long and the second 178 

This is clearly a volume for those concerned 
with Korean Studies. Curiously, though, 1t will 
disappoint many people tempted to buy. Thus 
is simply because of the title. Walraven does 
not set out to provide a general text on 
shamanism, a musical treatise, or a collection 
of translated texts. Thus, the bibliography lacks 
references to most recent publications on 
shamanism (for example bythe hikes of Caroline 
Humphrey, Roberte amayon, Mihaly 
Hoppe Anna-Leena Siikala, or Juha 

MIN and with the exception of Laurel 
Kendall recent American anthro 


logical 
works (listed, for example, in J.M. Atkinson, 
Annual Review of Anthropology, 21, 1992, 
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307-30). Again, there is no musicological 
consideration beyond the historical and textual 
the author thus refers to Korean scholars such 
as Yi ak and Chang Sahun but not, for 
example, Yi Pohyóng (the concept of rhythm 
(p 264), as a more fundamental element m 
songs than text, sums up what 1s in effect a 


restricted ). 

Sadly, the title has been allowed to stand. In 
the last few years, shamanism, as a religious or 
phenomenological practice, has returned 
much mto vogue. Theoretical approaches, suc 
as those of Mircea Eliade and countless Russian 
ethnographers, are out of favour, particularly 
amongst anthropologists. Clifford Geertz 
deemed shamanism an ‘insipid’ and ‘des- 
iccated’ category, while R. F. Spencer con- 
signed the whole term to the dustbin (Geertz, 
in Anthropological approaches to the study ^ S 
religion, (ed.) M. ton, London, 1966, 
Pru American Anthropologist, 70/2, 1968, 
396-7) Walraven's text 1s at its weakest at this 
point, since it is based on a summary of those 
same sarly ethnographers provided secondhand 
by Ake Hultkrantz and a definition arising 
from Okinawan fieldwork in the 1960s b 
William Lebra. In Walraven's defence, though 
never explicitly stated in the text, a number of 
Korean and Japanese ethnographers have poin- 
ted to similarities between Okinawa and parts 
of Korea such as Cheju Island. The author 
also has a narrow view of what constitutes 
Korean shamanism, The south-west 1s rarely 
considered, particularly when looking at the 
structure of ceremonies (page 6 and following). 
The perspective is shared with most Korean 
scholars, and with Laurel Kendall (Shamans, 
housewives and other restless spirits. women m 
Korean ritual life, Honolulu, 1985). It stems 
from Ehade’s definition of shamanism as ‘an 
archaic technique of ecstasy’, a definition which 
many Korean scholars accept without question. 
Yet, this ignores shamans m the south-west of 
Korea, who normally inherit their vocation 
and neither experience the descent of spirits 
nor travel during ntuals on journeys to the 
spiritual realm. 

The author’s consideration of writings on 
shamanism by Korean scholars is admirable 
He notes the incomplete, i nature of 
many song collections (p. 18), the limited access 
Japanese ethnographers had to the texts giyen 
their lack of language (p 20), and he y 
dismisses the ‘unscholarly’ Lee Jung-Young 
Q 24). The latter follows from a particularly 

uminating review of one of Lee's books 
(Walraven, Numen, xxx, 2, 1983, 240-64). 
Walraven gives due respect to works by Cho 
Hung-youn, Ch'oe Kilsóng, Kim T'aegon, and 
Yi Tuhyón, scholars who have engaged in long- 
term ethnographic fieldwork in their homeland. 
Unlike Kim, who has published a number of 
text collections, and similar oral literature series 
from the government-supported Academy of 
Korean Studies Qian’ chdngshn munhwa 
yón'guwón) and Bureau for Cultural Assets 
(Munhwajae kwalliguk), Walraven forgoes large- 
scale text translation. Texts are the basis of the 
author’s consideration, but straight translation 
18 confined to short segments in chapter 7 and 
more extensive songs in chapters 8 and 9. It 
might be argued that texts are redundant where 
Korean authors have already transcnbed the 
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texts, but they by no means all exist ın English. 
Walraven's approach contrasts with other 
books in the publishers Korean senes (for 
example, Chung, Korean classical literature: an 
GNE. London, 1989 and Modern Korean 
literature, London, 1995), and Marshall Pihl’s 
excellent volume on p'ansori (The Korean singer 
of tales, Cambridge, Mass., 1994) It is my 
personal view that the omission of more 
extensive translations reduces the value—and 
potential usefulness—of this volume as a whole. 
What we are given is a classical academic 
text. The editors have left German and French 
standing ın the text without translation (for 
example, pp. 50-52), and occasional Latin 
terms with extremely restricted currency 
remain, sometimes without italicizing. More 
careful editing would have been welcome, as 
the worst case demonstrates On page 52, there 
1s an indented long quote enclosed in spurious 
otation marks The text is in German, with 
e authors comments in English in round 
brackets, initialled ‘B.C A.W’ There is an 
embedded Korean quotation, with a German 
translation given 1n round brackets. For gram- 
matical correctness, two further sets of round 
brackets enclose ‘ich’ in the translation 
It is difficult to find fault with the actual 
content of the volume I only have a few minor 
comments. On page 4, ‘the changing of straw 
roofs for slate’ under Park Chung-hee would 
be more accurately rendered ‘straw for tin’; 
the haegim fiddle 1s missing from ritual mstru- 
ments listed on page 7; page 15 gives mudang 
sori as a term ‘which puristically avoids Smo- 
Korean’, when the text elsewhere tells us 
mudang is normally written with two Sino- 
Korean characters; the idea that one shaman 
“does not and probably could not’ sing all the 
soniga for a ritual (p. 22) ıs peculiar gtven the 
small forces used m many contemporary events; 
on page 46, there is the dubious comment that 
‘m popular religions, contradictions are more 
acceptable than in religions where theologians 
reflect on the doctrines’; on page 57 brackets 
inform us that the author has added emphasis 
to part of a preceding quotation, but the 
publisher has erased any emphasis. There is 
only one substantial omission. there 1s no 
glo , an essential tool if the volume 1s to 
e in conjunction with Korean materials. 
In conclusion, then, Walraven has provided 
a fine example of classic literature. dissection. 
As such, it is ranteed a place in the canon 
of works on Korean literature, and will prove 
to be of great value to our understanding on 
East Asian literature 1n general It 1s indi - 
able to the field of oral literature, and is clearly 
anchored in the tradition of Albert Lord and 
M. Parry. Given all this, it is sad that a title 
was not chosen which better expressed exactly 
what the book was about. 


KEITH HOWARD 


MARSHALL R. Pmr-BRuCE and Ju- 
CHAN FULTON (ed. and tr.): Land of 
exile: contemporary Korean fiction. 
xviii, 285 pp. Armonk, NY: M.E. 
Sharpe and Unesco Publishing, 
1993. £32 (paper £14). 
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The book under review comes with a jacket 
blurb from the Asia Society which reads: 


*. . .twelve superbly translated classic stor- 
ies that reflect the sweeping changes in 
Korea in the five decades since liberation; 
this book makes accessible to an English- 
lan audience the best modern writing 
from Korea and opens a vivid window on 
contemporary Korean society.’ 


Modern Korean literature only got off the 
ground in the 1920s Written by young intellec- 
tuals educated in Japan, it based itself 
on Western models, notably Baudelaire, 
Maupassant, and Turgenev, oscillated for 
twenty tie between propaganda, pure literat- 
ure and socialist commitment, and only ser- 
iously settled to its task in the years after the 
Korean War. If you except Ch'oe Manshik's 
Peace under Heaven there are no classic Korean 
stories, and if you are fair, you would probably 
have to agree that there are very few super 
translations. In fact, the level of published 
translations of Korean fiction has uni- 
formly poor Korean critics blame the trans- 
lators; translators blame the literary works and 
the publishing houses. The truth is somewhere 
in between poor quality of the translations 
is a combination of poor orginal work, a lack 
of literary rience on the part of the 
translators and inadequate editorial work on 
the of the publishing houses, many of 
which have been content to accept the grants 
that have come from related organizations 1n 
Korea without making much return in kind. 

Having dismissed exorbitant claims to being 
classic and superb, the question remains, how 
good a book 1s Land of exile. The answer 18 
are very good indeed. You only have to 

Kim Sungok’s Seoul. Winter, 1964 to 
know how good. I can still remember the 
impact of Marshall Pihl’s translation when he 
first published it many years ago. Those 
interested in Korean literature in translation 
had been fed on a diet of the so-called Korean 
naturalist fare of the twenties or the lyrical 
back-to-roots fare of the thirties. We were 
vaguely aware at the time that a new generation 
of writers had begun to make their mark on 
the literary scene, writers who had either been 
children during the Korean War or who had 
been so young that they had no vivid memones 
of the horror of war As a consequence the 
war and its aftermath had begun to lose its 
place of dominance in terms of the subject 
matter of literature. Seoul Winter 1964 repres- 
ented something quite new in Korean fiction: 
comedy and satire woven into a brilliant exposé 
of a society where all order has broken down 
and human telanonshipe have become mean- 
ingless. Wrought in the high-existentialist mode, 
and highly experimental in form, it is a 
horrifying tragi-comic depiction of alienation 
and the absur of human existence. There 1s 
no plot worth ing about, just the conversa- 
tion between the narrator Kim, a graduate 
schoo atudenl, An, and a midea man 
to meet in a roadsi i - 

stall. The middle-a man has just lost his 
wife and has been forced by circumstances to 
sell her body to the hospital. The money feels 
like Judas money and he wants to be rid of it. 
The three men set about spending the money. 
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The conversation 1s totally banal at best, at 
times totally absurd, but the story 1s remarkably 
successful in creating an effect of ultimate 


futility, ending in the suicide of the middle- 
aged man and the flight of his two erstwhile 
companions. 


Another paratie of the qual of Land of 
exile is the Fultons’ translation of O Chonghur's 
prize-winning The bronze mirror. Tracing the 
tangled emotions of an old couple who have 
lost their only son, the story employs a third- 
person narrative technique that allows the focus 
to move from the old man to his wife and to 
the spoiled kid next door who personifies the 
fear of lovelessness which 1s the old couple's 
persisting nightmare. The prose in the transla- 
tion is utifuly modulated, avoiding the 
translationese that so often irritates the reader, 
and demonstrating a new maturity in this 
husband and wife team. This is ty work, 
perhaps the best 1n the collection. 

There are more good things in this anthology. 
Hwang Sokyong’s A dream of od fortune, 
Pak Wanso's Winter outing and Yun Hunggil's 
The man who was left as nme pairs of shoes all 
meet the high standards this book sets for 
itself. I have some reservations about the title 
story Land of exile. Cho Chon has been 
much in the news in Korea. Bis novel The 
Taebaek Mountains caused such a furore that 
it landed him in trouble with the national 
security people on charges from which he has 
been totally exonerated. Cho Chongnae's fame 
presumably prompted the translators to include 
something by him in their anthology, but I am 
not sure that Land of exile meets the standards 
of the best in this book. The figure of the hero 
crossed twice in love and forced to abandon 
his son is close to cliché and much of the 
dialogue 1s stilted. 

Some of the earlier material also fais to 
meet the standards of the best in this book. 
Ch'oe Manshik's The wife and chidren is a 
poor reflection of the author's genius, Kim 
Tongri’s The post horse curse while echoing Y1 
Hyosok’s the buckwheat blooms is not 
nearly as good a story; I can think of a dozen 
Hwang Sunwon stories that are better than 
Mountains; Chon Kwangyong’s Kapitan Ri, 
while typical of the indictment mode of the 

st-war era, does not rise to any great literary 

eights; and The boozer, despite its undoubted 
descriptive promise, 1s not much more than an 
interesting student exercise by Ch’oe Inho, a 
talented young wnter who made his mark in 
the early seventies but subsequently chose the 
route of the popular novel rather than serious 
literature 

The stones 1n Land of exile have been taken 
from Kwon Youngmin’s eire in sashim- 
nyon ui munhak, published by Mineumsa in 
Seoul 1n 1985. Why the translators tied them- 
selves to one anthology is difficult to under- 
stand, especially since that anthology is already 
ten years old The central theme of ‘exile’ in 
the volume is broad enough to allow most 
contem oray Korean fiction under its 
umbrella. The decision to remain with one 
anthology means in effect that clams to 

resent ‘contemporary Korean fiction’, and 
‘the best modern writing from Korea’ are not 
realized. Two of the stories are from the forties, 
one from the fifties, two from the sixties, three 
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from the seventies, and three from the eighties, 
the most recent being Im Choru’s A shared 
Journey which dates from 1984. The translators 
may have had their own reasons for taking the 
mid-eighties as their cut off line, but they have 
not elaborated on them. Their decision seems 
regrettable ın view of the quality of Korean 
fiction over the last ten years and the obvious 
skills they could have brought to the task of 
translating this work. The book would be much 
more comprehensive, not to say entertaining, 
if it included Yi Mun-yol, unquestionably 
Korea’s best contemporary novelist; Yi 
Ch’ongyun, whose novella, The prophet, would 
presumably be in anyone’s top five stories of 
the last 15 years; and Pak Kyongni whose 
monumental work, The land, has dominated 
Korean fiction for more than a decade. Access 
to some of this material may have been made 
difficult by copyright considerations. Explain it 
as you will, the result is an inevitable weakening 
of the volume. 

The strengths of this anthology clearly out- 
weigh the weaknesses What is good is very 
geod indeed, and what fails to measure up fails 

gely because of the quality of the original 
material. People keep saying ‘ Korean fiction is 
not much fun’. Land of exis does nothing to 
change this perspective. And one feels bound 
to point out that until Korean fiction becomes 
fun to read, it will not make much of a mark 
on the international stage. 


KEVIN O'ROURKE 


J. E. Hoare: Japan's treaty ports and 
foreign settlements: the uninvited 
ests 1858-1899. (Meiji Japan 
ries, 1.) xvi, 264 pp. Folkestone: 
Japan Library, 1994. £37.50. 


The institutions and life-styles of the treaty 
ports established in Japan after the 1850s were 
awkwardly based on those already established 
on the China coast. Indeed, as J. E. Hoare 
points out, the treaty port system was a concept 

orrowed from the experience of Sino-Western 
diplomacy and imposed on Japan, though with 
considerably less success—from the foreign 
resident’s point of view. Nagasaki and 
Yokohama did not become Shanghais, in the 
sense that the foreign residents of that city 
airs and graces—and administrative 
autonomy—far beyond those envisioned when 
the treaties were drawn up. The Japanese 
government, from the early 1870s onwards, 
mounted a series of challenges that in time led 
to the abandonment of the Paces of extra- 
territoriality that underpinned foreign privilege. 
However, as a result, the settlements in Ja 
never became the diplomatic running sore that 
Shanghai did, nor indeed are they viewed as 
negatively by contemporary Japanese scholars 
as the Chinese concessions are in the PRC. 

Two chapters tackle the mechanics and 
assumptions of extra-termtonality and its 
defence and, latterly, the international rivalries 
that then hastened its eclipse in the face of 
concerted Japanese efforts. The bulk of the 
book 1s a broad survey of the history of those 
communities in the vein of Albert Feuerwerker's 
useful guide The foreign establishment in China 
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in the early twentieth century (1976). Hoare's 
title 1s a slight misnomer, as this richly detailed 
narrative is actually largely concerned with 
British residents—businessmen mostly—with 
their municipal ambitions and failures, their 
newspapers, and their social, sexual, and cul- 
tural lives Perceptions of the Japanese people, 
and of legal and political reform, are dealt with 
in depth. These settlers were indeed, as one 
commentator described Sir Harry Parkes, 
English in e legal and 'racial' sense, but 
their ‘views and v. were not those of any 
group at home' (p.24) They were fiercely 
intolerant of their hosts; initial fear and a sense 
of isolation prefigured decades of complacency 
borne of the comfort offered to most by the 
treaty port life Me: Japan's comprehensive 
reform programme soon outstripped the mental 
adaptability of the treaty port residents to alter 
their perceptions and prejudices; more 1mport- 
antly, it soon outstripped the commercial and 
diplomatic utility of the treaty system 

oare has been studying these foreign com- 
munities for over thirty years, and he knows 
his sources and, perhaps even more reward- 
ingly, his personalities, very well. However, 
there are a number of weaknesses in the book. 
No missionary archives are examined, and few 
contemporary Japanese accounts or records of 
the settlements are referred to. This is very 
much an insider's view The chapter on trade 
18 also very skimpy and trade, after all, was the 
point of the whole episode. None the less, the 
work provides a fluent and useful introductory 
survey and bibliography for this topic, and in 
particular, presents an excellent sketch of the 
early foreign-language press ın Japan. 


ROBERT A. BICKERS 


TERUKO CralG (tr) The autobio- 
graphy of Shibusawa Eiichi: from 
peasant to entrepreneur. xxiii, 
192 pp. Tokyo: University of Tokyo 
Press, 1994. X39]4. 


Autobiographical accounts written with the 
benefit of hindsı t can be in many nece 
informative, and are often compelling, but 
rarely give either a complete picture or a wholly 
accurate one. This one, by the famous entre- 
preneur Shibusawa Eiichi, is no exception. 

iginally given in the form of five lectures to 
family and friends in 1887, the text covers only 
the early period of Shibusawa's hfe up to the 
time in 1873 when he resigned from the new 
Meiji government to devote himself to the 
business activities for which he became famous. 
During this time he moved from rich peasant 
to ronm, to retainer of the Hitotsubashi family 
and then servant of the new government. 
Produced here in a clear and readable annotated 
translation, with excerpts from Shibusawa's 
separate account of his voyage to the West in 
1867-68, this volume es available in 
English for the first time an important source 
on one of Meiji Japan’s most important 
individuals. 

fae een and autobiographical accounts, 
notwithstanding their tendency to hagiography, 
distortions and inaccuracies, are a rich source 
for Meiji historians. On a broader level, this 
account is illuminating on a variety of counts. 
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Even allowing for some exaggeration on the 
part of the author, it shows the Bakumatsu as 
a period of social flux and enhanced mobility, 
of which peasants such as Shibusawa could 
take advantage to enter Hitotsubashi service as 
samurai and rise through the ranks. It provides 
a wealth of insights mto the administrative 
practices of late Tokugawa/cariy Meu, in 
particular the degree to which nominal heads 
rarely did much of the work, a practice well 
demonstrated ın the ferment of actrvity under- 
taken by second-level bureaucrats in very early 
Meiji. There are also some interesting com- 
ments on some of Shibusawa’s famous contem- 
poraries Of Okubo Toshimichi, who had died 
in 1878, we are told that he was ‘not only 
deficient 1n financial expertise, but he seemed 
1ncapable of understanding the most rudiment- 
ary economic principles’ (p. 139). 

This is, however, an autobiographical 
account, and as such remains firmly focused 
on the riences and thoughts of its writer. 
We thus learn, of course, as much about the 
personality of Shibusawa himself as about his 
environment. Like all such works, this one 
almost certainly makes Shibusawa appear to 
have played a more significant role in the major 
events of the day than was in fact the case. It 
also gives the impression that, despite state- 
ments to the contrary, the great national and 
personal crises arising at this time were rapidly 
countered by a mixture of practicality and 
resolution. e Shibusawa early on showed 
the talent for commerce with which he is 
usually associated, his securing of samurai 
status and self-determined character of shishi 
reinforced a conspicuous arrogance shared by 
many of his contemporaries, a conviction that 
only they knew what was best for the country 
at a time of crisis. Shibusawa himself aban- 
doned plans for a violent anti-Bakufu uprising 
on purely practical grounds, but in his writing 
deemed it appropriate to forgive those who 
attempted such ill-advised projects ‘as long as 
their motrves were pure’, an approach not 
unreminiscent of the 1930s. He comes through 
as a man of some hypocrisy in his personal 
hfe; fathering no fewer than 38 children by 
various mistresses, notwithstanding claims to 

nal probity In such features, though, 
hibusawa comes across as a man of his time 
caught in a period of shifting morals and 
practices, but responding with pragmatism and 
dynamism to what were seen as bemg the issues 
of the day. 

This translation is thus a valuable addition 
to the English language literature on Meiji 
Japan It is not only a good read, but, 
notwithstanding its flaws, an account of histori- 
ographical significance. 


JANET HUNTER 


Nouyin Tn Anu: Monarchie et fait 
colonial au Viét-Nam (1875-1925): 
Le crépuscule d'un ordre tradi- 
tionnel. (Collection Recherches 
Asiatiques, dirigée par Alain Forest: 
Travaux du Centre d'Histoire et 
Civilisations de la Péninsule Indo- 
chinoise.) 311 pp. Paris: Editions 
l'Harmattan, 1992. 
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Bruck MCFARLAND LOCKHART: The 
end of the Vietnamese monarchy. 
(Lac Viét Series, no. 15.) 241 pp. 
New Haven, CT: Council on 
Southeast Asian Studies, Yale Uni- 
versity, 1993. 


One of the striking contrasts between the 
histories of Vietnam and of neighbouring Siam 
relates to the contribution made by their 
respective monarchies to the process of national 
modernization. In Siam (which became 
Thailand after 1939) the economic power of 
Western capitalism did not preclude the tradi- 
tional Buddhist monarchy from modernizing 
both itself and the structure of government 
under the leadership of Rama V (1868-1910) 
and Rama VI (1910-25). Even after the 
Revolution of 1932 and the virtual interregnum 
of 1935-45, the King remained (and remains 
to-day) a powerful symbol of national unity 
and political stability. In Vietnam, the mon- 
archical tradition was equally important before 
the 1880s, albeit within a Confucian rather 
than a Theravada Buddhist intellectual tradi- 
tion. But the decline of its influence under the 
impact of French colonial rule, culmmating in 
its complete overthrow by the Viet Minh in 
1945, has meant that historians have paid little 
attention to it as an element either in the 
administrative modernization of the country or 
1n the nse of Vietnamese nationalism. Whereas 
the historiography of modern Thailand has 
afforded a central role to the monarchy, at 
least down to 1932, that of modern Vietnam 
has focused either on the political and economic 
power of the French or else on the intellec- 
tual and mass roots of rival revolutionary 
parties. French scholars—writing on Vietnam 
as opposed to China—have lacked famiha- 
rity with  Sino-Vietnamese texts; while 
Vietnamese—and also American—scholars 
have taken the eclipse of the monarchy for 
granted. The significance of the two books 
presently under review is that they place the 
Court of Hue at the centre of their attention, 
and explore the unfolding of events from the 
perspective of tts own slow but continuous 
decline from 1875 to 1945. 

Professor Nguyén Thé’ Anh's contribution, 
covering the half-century from 1875 to 1925, is 
the more important of the two—in terms both 
of the significance of the period and of the 
level of his scholarship. A leading intellectual 
figure in South Vietnam before 1975, he had 
the opportunity to studying this subject 
while himself resident in Hue—before moving 
to Franca, where he is now Director, of Studies 
at the le Pratique des Hautes Etudes (IV* 
Section). His command both of the Sino- 
Vietnamese sources—notably the official court 
history, the Da: Nam Thue Luc—and of French 
colonial archives allows him to explore simul- 
taneously the two sides of an encounter which 
was at once political and cultural By covering 
ın some detail the period from 1875 to 1885, 
he is able to analyse clearly the succession 
conflicts following the death of Tw Duc m 
1883, and the genealogical heritage which is 
one of the keys to a full understanding of 
subsequent reigns. He goes on to observe, step 
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by step, the gradual adjustment of a traditional 
system— heavily dependent o on -ritual but also 
weakened by internal es—to a 
colonial intruson whic although sure of its 
own ultimate power, was by no means certain 
how best to translate its ıntentions into adminis- 
trative acts. We can thus follow the stages by 
which the treaty of 1884, having established a 
somewhat vague protectorate, was transformed 
into complete French control of Annam and 
Tongking within the Indochinese Union, while 
preserving the form of a monarchy and council 
of ministers in Annam. (Cochinchina was 
already, from the 1860s, a colony under direct 
French rule.) 

Nor does Professor Anh ignore the details 
of French budgetary and fiscal control, which 
left the monarchy itself the victim rather than 
the mitiator of administrative modernization— 
as well as placing heavy burdens on the mass 
of the rural population. His study also traces 
ın outline the impact of anti-French movements, 
starting with the ‘loyalist’ revolts of 1885-88; 
and shows how—-with the exception of the Du 
Tan Plot of 1916—the monarchy lost 
possibility of initiative in the frequent outbursts 
of popular unrest and revolutionary terrorism 
during the first quarter of the twentieth century. 
(The one serious omission of the work, perhaps, 


is its failure to consider more fully the ambitions 
of the exiled prince Curéng Dé, who ae to 
re-establish monarchical leadership of the 


national movement after fleeing to Japan in 
1905.) The culmination of the monarchy’s 
acquiescence to French control came d 
the reign of Khai Dinh (1916-25), notably 
cue? state visit to France in 1922, which 
the point at which the Court of Hue 
began to attract the sharpest criticism from 
Baer nationalists. 
guyén Thé’ Anh’s book ends with the 
Convention of November 1925, imposing an 
even tighter of French control during 
the minority of Dai. Bruce Lockhart takes 
that same document as his starting point for 
what is essentially a study of the reign of Báo 
Dai (1925-45) He too uses both Vietnamese 
and French sources, but is unable to draw on 
materials from the Court of Hue itself. He 
compensates for that by making very effective 
use of contempo newspapers, in which a 
number of debates about the monarchy were 
openly conducted during the 1930s He is 
especially informative on the origin and fate of 
the 1933 ‘reforms’, introduced by Báo Dai on 
his return home; and on the background of 
conflict between the ousted Nguyén Hitu Bài 
ir: of Ngô Dinh Diém) and the modernizer 
ynh, who was the dominant figure ın 
ee from then till 1945. (The resulting conflict 
between Báo Dai and Ngô Dinh Diém was to 
rove important again in 1945, and was not 
finally resolved undi Diém's triumph as presi- 
dent of the Republic of Vietnam in 1955.) We 
also get a useful account of the debate of 1939 
on the desirability—or otherwise—of returning 
to a strict interpretation of the Treaty of 1884, 
which would have reunified Annam and 
Tongking and restored a measure of influence 
to Lue. By that tme, a strong element amon: E 
the 'modernizers' was opposed to any suci 
move. 
Lockhart's coverage of the Japanese period 
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lowed. by abdication) of 1945, 1s perhaps the 
least satisfactory part of his book. He 1s unable 
to use the Japanese sources which might explam 
those events more fully, nor are the French 


archives of the Vichy period yet readily avail- 
able Thus the potential significance— or per- 
haps insignificance—of Cwòng Dé fails to 
emerge in either work. But that 1s a small 
failure by comparison with the achievements 
of two works which, taken together, succeed in 
illuminating corners of Vietnamese history 
which were previously obscure. Both must be 
welcomed as major contributions to our under- 
standing of modern Vietnam, at a time when 
the Marxist-Leninist experiment 1s itself under 
challenge. 


R. B. SMITH 


BEN KIERNAN (ed): Genocide and 
democracy in Cambodia: the Khmer 
Rouge, the United Nations and 
the international community. (Yale 
University Southeast Asia Studies/ 
Monograph Series, 41.) 335 pp. 
New Haven CT: Yale Southeast 
Asia Studies, Yale Center for 
ene and Area Studies, 
993, 


The Cambodian elections of 1993 and sub- 
sequent events have dated parts of this book It 
remains strong in discussing historical events, 
but lacks a thorough treatment of the 
Cambodian electorate as real actors in their 
own affairs 

On the early Khmer Rouge, Kate Frieson 
writes that rural Khmer wisely deferred to a 
new form of authority They were drawn by 
the appeal of Prince Sihanouk, and they were 
driven by the horror of the US bombing But, 
Frieson argues, the call to mse up agatnst 
landlords was alien to peasants who mostly 
owned their own land 

May Ebihara’s description of life in one 
village durmg Democratic Kampuchea 1 
important because she has unique before-and- 
after data on kinship networks. She makes the 
mportant point that, contrary to the writings 
of Vickery and others, these were difficult years 
not just for city dwellers. The people she Heals 
with were peasants, but still half of them died 
under the rigours of the Democratic Kam- 
puchea regime. 

Judith Banister's and Paige Johnson's chapter 

ha un g population statistics seems to be 

t discussion of the topic to date. 
Although they admit that all the sets of 
statistics available are questionable, they discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages of using each 
and express their estimates as ranges of pos- 


sibilities. 
Gregory Stanton ar that the Khmer 
Rouge should be brought to trial. He discusses 


the efforts that have made towards this 
oal and how such attempts have been stymied 
oY ‘Realpolitik’. Serge Thion’s provocative 
ort 18 in sharp contrast to Stanton’s piece. 
Thion favours a trial for Pol Pot (and his 
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various backers), but thinks that this should be 
done under Khmer law. He makes the import- 
ant point regarding the 1991 attack on Khieu 
Samphan that in ing the attack Khmer 
expressed disapproval; in Thion’s words, ‘a 
fear, stronger than anger, that to bring back 
is memory would endanger the present In 
Cambodia there 15 a will to forget ' Herein lies 
the basis of a flaw ın Kiernan's piece, which 
follows. Kiernan argues that the inclusion of 
the Khmer Rouge in the peace process was 
forced upon the Khmer by the superpowers. 
He further ar that their clusion dramatic- 
ally inc the Khmer Rouge's power and 
legitimacy. Kiernan chronicles all the Khmer 
Rouge attacks and unfulfilled promises—how 
they obstructed the process and in the end tried 
to destroy it. The brutal attacks carried out 
throughout the election period on ethnic 
Vietnamese, on state employees, on civilians, 
and on the United Nations Transitional 
Authority (UNTAC) are evidence that for the 
Khmer Rouge, ‘old methods are best’. 
Whether the Khmer Rouge are in a better 
position after the UNTAC period is quite 
another matter. In assuming that the UN plan 
was imposed from outside and bore no resemb- 
lance to the wishes of Cambodians, Kiernan 
loses sight of Khmer as actors in the process. 
The argument that the Khmer Rouge dra- 
matically expanded the areas and population 
under their contro] during the AC period 
is erroneous. The notion that they were confined 
to the small border enclaves shown on p 214 
before October 1991 is untrue. Similarly, the 
idea that they controlled 500,000 people 1s also 
wrong. Even if the Khmer Rouge controlled 
the areas shown on the map on p. 215, there 
are not half a million people in those mountains. 
What the Khmer Rouge lost during the 
peace process was any claim that they had a 
popular base among the Cambodian popula- 
tion. They threatened the people, telling them 
1n radio broadcasts that to vote was to betray 
the nation, and the penalty for such a crime 
was clear. Yet on the day of the election the 
people stood up to this threat and risked their 
ives to vote. Kiernan argues, using journalists’ 
accounts, that the Khmer Rouge changed 
tactics and ordered their followers to vote for 
the Front Uni National pour un Cambodge 
Indépendant, Neutre, Pacifique et Coopératif 
(FUNCINP occurred 1n a few areas 
along the Tha: border but not in other 
provinces where there is evidence that the 
Khmer Rouge tried to stop the election and 
were not militarily strong enough to do so. 
The Cambodian people did not go to the 
polis because of some superpower plot, they 
went to vote for peace They voted for 
FUNCINPEC despite being mundated with 
propaganda alleging that FUNCINPEC was in 
cahoots with the Khmer Rouge and that 
FUNCINPEC promised to bring the Khmer 
Rouge into the government in some fashion. 
The elections also isolated the Khmer Rouge 
from their international backers—except for 
the Thai 
Chanthou Boua in her paper points out that 
the Phnom Penh government worked hard to 
rebuild the country during the 1980s despite 
international isolation. The State of Cambodia 
(SOC) was a real government with a real 
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constituency. The 38 per cent of the vote which 
they won m the election demonstrates a level 
of satisfaction with their policies. But Boua's 
piece on ‘multi-party democracy’, looks only 
at the smaller parties led by returnees from 
Western countries, none of which was taken 
seriously by the voters. She does not consider 
the brave actions of her fellow Khmer, the 
rural Khmer who risked Khmer Rouge attack 
and SOC security force intimidation to vote 


for peace in their country. 

The book ends with tree short appendices, 
The best of these is the piece by Khieu 
Kanharith who, writing before the election, 
had the foresight to see some of the problems 
which lay ahead. 


JUDY LEDGERWOOD 


ANNABEL TEH GALLOP and E. ULRICH 
Kratz: The legacy of the Malay 
letter—Warisan warkah Melayu. 
240 pp. London: The British Lib- 
rary for the National Archives of 
Malaysia, 1994. £35. 


This splendidly produced book, with excel- 
lent photographs and text in both English and 
Malay, 1s the catalo of a Ade 
exhibition of Malay letters produced by the 
British Library for the National Archives of 
Malaysia, Kuala Lumpor: 232 items are illus- 
trated and 100 letters are also transliterated in 
full, together with details of their seals. The 
body of the work 18 divided into three sections: 
& general introduction on Malay letter writing; 
the art of the Malay letter, in which are 
illustrated design and decoration, seals, head- 
ings, compliments, contents, gi the closing 
statement, addresses and enve! opes, as well as 
the conduct of envoys and the ceremonial 
reception of letters, and the third section looks 
at history through the letters. 

Malay literary manuscripts are only included 
insofar as they have a bearing on letter writing. 
The Taj al-Salatm, a book of mstruction for 
rulers, contains chapters on the duties of 
secretaries and envoys; while both the Seyarah 
Melayu and the Adat Aceh describe the cere- 
monies for receiving foreign letters at court. 
Manuals of instruction on official correspond- 
ence, entitled Terasul, are cited; and there is a 
brief discussion of Malay love letters and love 
poems in quasi-letter form. There 1s a substan- 
tral discussion and description of diplomatic 
correspondence, mostly from rulers of Malay 
states to European traders and colonial admin- 
istrators, with a few from these Europeans. 
hence the collection 1s of great historical 
significance. 

The historical section includes early letters, 
1500-1750 A.D., those addressed to Francis 
Light from 1786 to 1794; the Raffles letters, 
1810-1824; the Farquhar letters, 1818-1822, 
and later letters, 1 1900. Most are from 
hibraries in London, Oxford and Cambridge, 
some from other British as well as overseas 
collections, notably the two earhest Malay 
letters known, from the Sultan of Ternate to 
King John III of Portugal, written in 1521 and 
1522, now 1n the National Archives in Lisbon. 
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The bulk of the exhibits are from the Marsden 
Collection of the Light Letters in SOAS MS 
40320, and the Raffles and Farquhar 
Collections in the British Library (including 
the India Office Library). In the previous 
exhibition by A. T. Gallop and B. Arps: Golden 
letters ntsh Library London/Yayasan 
Lontar Jakarta, 1991; rev. in BSOAS, 1x1, 2, 
1993, 415), 19 Malay letters, with illustrations 
and transliterations are described, of which 
eight are also included in The Legacy Indeed 
the theme of the present exhibition can be 
usefully pursued by collating the two cata- 
logues, abd where appropriate, by referring to 
the summary entries in M. C. Ricklefs dd 
P. Voorhoeve: Indonesian manuscripts in Great 
Britam (OUP, 1977). There is much more in 
the collections still to be published, and 
Dr Kratz is currently preparing a Catalogue 
of SOAS MS 40320, which contains over a 
thousand items. 

Six letters were from Malay rulers to Baron 
van der Capellen, who was appointed one of 
the commission to arrange the resumption of 
Dutch control of the East Indies after Raffles 
had been recalled in 1816, and was Dutch 
Governor-General, 1818-1826. Four of the 
letters are now ın the Cambridge University 
Library, and were also illustrated in Golden 
letters, and described by Ricklefs and 
Voorhoeve, p. 118. An historical and biograph- 
ical note on Capellen would have been useful; 
as likewise a fuller discussion of the love letters 
and one Malay correspondence. 

Lane, in his introduction to the 
dium ME discussed the rules of politeness 
in Muslim letter writing. The evidence in The 
legacy shows that Malay practice conformed 
to this standard, and was mediated by Persian 
or Indo-Persian ‘exemplars. The compilers say: 


‘The finest Malay letters embody all that 
is most beautiful in Malay culture, civilis- 
ation and aesthetics, through the splendour 
of their illumination, the elegance of the 
calligraphy, the theological sophistication 
of the headings, the intricacy of the seals, 
and the courtly and fine ee of the 
compliments; whilst the whole history of 
the Malay lands and their intercourse with 
the rest of the world can be traced 
through the contents of the letters them- 
selves.’ (p. 8). 


I accept some of these judgements, but with 
modifications. the conventions of Malay letter 
writing were highly artificial: their effusrveness 
was criticized by Munsy: Abdullah, whom the 
compilers themalvei qut quote at pp. 233-5. The 
letters refer to Malay trade, politics and culture 
since 1500 A.D. The layout of the Catalogue, 
with captions, pictures and transliterated texts 
in different parts of the book has occasionally 
led to problems with references and in the 
conversion of Hyra to Christian dates: but 
these are minor matters. A glossary and index, 
with a collation of manuscript references for 
both volumes, The legacy of the Malay letters 
and Golden letters would be highly desirable. 
Gallop and Kratz are to be congratulated on 
this invaluable Catalogue, and we look forward 
to their further work on Malay letter writing. 


G. B. MARRISON 
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KATHLEEN NEWLAND and KAMALA 
CHANDRAKIRANA SOEDJATMOKO 
(ed): Transforming humanity: the 
visionary writings of Soedjatmoko. 
(Kumarian Press Library of 
Management for Development.) xii, 
212 pp. West Hartford, CT: 
Kumarian Press, 1994. $42 (paper 
$18.95). 


Soedjatmoko, who died in 1989, was an 
outstanding Indonesian intellectual. Though a 
prolific speaker and writer, he never completed 
a book. The deficiency 1s partly met by the 
present volume, containing a number of papers 
published between 1970 and 1986. They are 
assembled, by are rather than date, into eight 
chapters which focus on Soedjatmoko's major 
preoccupations. 

The senior editor, Kathleen Newland, was a 
special assistant to Soedjatmoko when he was 
rector of the United Nations University at 
Tokyo, she has been assisted by his eldest 
gan ter. They, and the publisher, have done 

jatmoko proud. The volume is beautifully 
od. with excellent Aad Gee and no 
discernible printing errors Geertz, who 
knew Soedjatmoko well, appraises him briefly 
in a foreword, the two editors’ introduction 
gives a more detailed intellectual up 

Soedjatmoko was a highly inte 
upright, kindly, and modest man (one rien 
doubt if he would have chosen such an 
ambitious book title), known to many foreign 
visitors to his country over the last four 
decades. He was prominent in Indonesian 
nationalism from his pre-Second World War 
days as a medical student, but his independence 
of mind ensured he was always kept out 
of office. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapter is the 
first, originally published in 1970, on 
the intellectual's role in a developing nation. It 
ES an pesce counterpart to Edward Shils’s 

rs on the same subject These 
uds ues the matter only from the outside; 
Soedjatmoko speaks from an anguished within, 
and provides us with a virtual apologia pro 
vita sua 

Formally a Muslim, Soedjatmoko's upbring- 
ing had left him with no deep attachment to 
any traditional belief. But if religion i is that on 
which we place the highest pnority, then 
‘development’ became jjatmoko’s faith. 
His writings are suffused with, to use Laurence 
Housman’s words, ‘the hectic touch of 
European theology’, not ‘ the bland, imperturb- 
able acquiescence of the East’. He saw the task 
of the ‘ mtellectual’ as not to provide a detached 
commentary on public life, but actively to 
pro gate development. His counsel to fellow 

tellectuals, on how to cope with the PEPA 
ail dangers that tradition places in their 
would be very familiar to Čhnstian or Islami 
Suf missionaries. Modernization 1s possible 
only if the strength of tradition 1s recognized; 
a frontal attack courts disaster. An intellectual 
should eschew political power, his voice will 
not carry beyond his traditional group other- 
wise. He must maintain communication with 
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other intellectuals of all ongins, He should 
remember that the limits of dissent are vi 
narrow in ile societies, with their emphasis 
on loyalty and disciplined conformity. He may 
have to content himself with injecting his ideas 
into the interstices of the power structure 


In that reflect his own experience, 
Sosdistmote tells intellectuals that 


‘they may have to dirty their hands, to 
involve themselves in situations that are 
bound to expose them to criticism and 
ndicule .. they may lose their souls as 
well . 
... we keep throwing stones into the stream 
. [they] will disappear with scarcely a 
npple, without 1nfluence on the course of 
the rushing water. Still, we are bound to 

keep on .' (pp. 26, 32) 

In the ensuing chapters he reflects on 
various aspects of development. Over the years 
this term has grown from meaning, simply, 
growth of income per head and the relief of 

estitution, to include virtually every social 

characteristic considered desirable, from female 

uahty to full employment to small differences 

of income and wealth, not forgetting protection 
of the natural environment. 

Soedjatmoko articulated much of this argu- 
ment, but his was too piercing for him to 
accept some widely held beliefs. He holds, for 
instance, that fundamentalism is one expression 
of a spiritual need, and is not always reactionary 
( 148). He casts doubt on the proposition 
requently advanced for Western aid) that 

opment helps maintain stabilty, and thus 
discourages extremism On the contrary, ‘we 
are ... concerned ... with the violent collapse of 
political and social systems’ (p. 29). He rejects 
the notion that even a fla peace 1s better 
than war; the defects can be exploited by very 
small groups of armed men, leave alone outside 
wers, to make or unmake governments 
(op. 122-5) And contrary to the opinion 
ashionable in certam quarters, in the Third 
World, at least, ‘sovereignty ... a necessary 
and valuable function’ (p. 138). All this, how- 
ever, does not sit very well with his passionate 
support for non-violence (pp. 130-33) Like 
everything else, its appropriateness is condi- 
tional, something not clear from his writing. 

If Soedjatmoko was long, very long, on 
diagnosis, he is rather short on prescription. 
This 1s perhaps where war-deprivation of 
disciplined higher education, and lack of experi- 
ence m office, may be showing Too often, 
faced with difficulties, he falls back on pious 
exhortation. The felling of trees for fuel by 
rural dweHers may affect the environment; 
‘ways will have to be found’ to incorporate 
this into planning (p. 46). Dismayed by external 
arms supplies to the Third World countries, his 
only remedy is to urge restraint on 
(p. 126). Society ‘must learn’ to develop better 
media of communication than are now used 
(p 153). The poor are now more assertive, so 
* ways will have to be found’ to integrate them 
better into society (p. 155) 

These weaknesses notwithstanding, this book 
should be read for its deep insights, its 
anguished concern, its humility. Soedjatmoko 
emerges as a great and good man; his country 
was too blinkered to appreciate him. 


LESLIE PALMIER 
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Incr Rupe: Visible women in East 
Coast Malay society: on the repro- 
duction of gender in ceremonial, 
school and market. (Oslo Studies in 
Social Anthropology.) xi, 337 pp. 
Oslo: Scandinavian University 
Press, 1994. £30. 


Visible women in East Coast Malay society is 
a highly readable account of the lives of women 
in rural Kelantan, Malaysia, in a rapidly 
changing society. The main theme of the 
ethnography 1s change and continuity in gender 
relations. On one level this is an account of the 
processes of family life, education, economy 
and œremonial with gender issues as the focus. 
On another level, the work explores the inter- 
face between large-scale historical processes 
and small-scale biographical processes. 

The book is based on the author’s field-work 
in 1965 and again in 1987-88 1n two kampung 
villages) in the vicinity of the urban centre of 

ota Bharu, Kelantan From this vantage 
point she draws comparisons between the 1960s 
and the 1980s and observes the changes and 
continuities in local society in this period. 

Compared to other Malay states, especially 
those of the West Coast, Kelantan has been, 
and still is, one of the more traditional, laggi 
behind in industrialization and economic doe 
opment However, even Kelantan has been 
caught up in the economic and political changes 
which Malaysia is currently undergoing. The 
resurgence of Islam 1s of particular importance 
in many ways that have possible repercussions 
on the lives of women in Kelantan. Young 
women about to marry, for example, are 
particularly affected, because of the Islamuc 
movements increased concern with 'correct' 
male and female duties within marriage and 
the concomitant association of the male with 
formal authority 1n the household. 

The theme of change and continuty in 
gender relations ıs built around three focal 
issues, Marriage, trading and education In 
Malay society marriage is a cultural imperative 
and is seen as a family project Rudie looks at 
the shifts between traditional and modern 
matriage practices and at the ideas related to 
what is one of the most important institutions 
in the lives of both women and men in Malay 
society. Rudie makes the point that while in 
the 1960s for a woman marriage was seen as 
the key to participation in public life, 1n the 
1980s the woman is seen as passing from a 
semi-adult status within her family of origin to 
that of a man's wife. Also, in the past, Malay 
marriages were known for their 1nstability and 
high divorce rate, whereas now there appears 
to be a decrease m the number of divorces. 
This Rudie attributes to a shift ideas from 
woman as provider to that of a dependant. 

The traditional affinity between women and 
trade in Kelantan is well known from anthropo- 
logical hterature Trading was viewed as a 
desirable way of hfe through which women 
could take part in public life. Women have also 
always played pivotal roles as providers in the 
household, as 1s true in many other South-East 
Asian societies Rudie gives interesting accounts 
of the local knowledge of trading practices, the 
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socialization processes involved in becoming a 
successful trader, and what makes some women 
better at 1t than others Modern developments 
and the resurgence of Islam have complicated 
the role of trading 1n local society. On the one 
hand, it 1s still important in the Irves of many 
women, but increasingly their role as providers 
is being undermined by the Islamic rhetoric 
that promotes males as heads of households 
and fore the main providers. 

Education has a growing importance in the 
careers of women. It has opened the way 
to differentiation 1n the career prospects of 
young women. Those unfortunate enough 
either to fail the SRP (Malaysian Certificate of 
Education) or not to get the right grades to 
continue in the public educational system face 
dim career proipects and tend to at the 
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age of 17 or whereas the may 
find careers ın the local labour market outside 
the kampung. 


Rudie gives substance to her arguments 
through case studies of the lives and careers of 
individual women. These are well presented 
and rich in detal. However, one wonders 
whether the voice of the informants might not 
have come across more explicitly, than it does 
here. For irae perhaps verbatim quotations 
of statements by the informants might have 
been used more often. This, however, is not to 
say that the author does not give her informants 
any chance to voice their views. 

udie seems to have had some difficulty in 
concluding the book. Instead of a neat conclu- 
sion that summed up the message of the work, 
Rudie provides a confusing epilogue on 
methodological issues and reflexivity in anthro- 
pology, which in my view, does not seem to sit 
very well with the rest. 

None the less, Visible women is a thought- 
provoking ethnography, rich in detail, which I 
would recommend highly to anyone interested 
in South-East Asian studies with special refer- 
ence to gender issues. 


OLLI RUOHOMAKI 


Ken Youna: Islamic peasants and the 
state: the anti-1908 tax rebellion in 
West Sumatra. (Yale Southeast Asia 
Studies/Monograph no. 40.) xviii, 
361 pp. New Haven, CT: Yale 
Southeast Asia Studies, Yale Center 
for International and Area 
Studies, 1994. 


This detailed, carefully worked, sophisticated 
and sometimes wordily didactic book is at first 
s an analysis oi the social, economic, 

igious and political significance of a major 
Islamic rebellion in West Sumatra m 1908. The 
reader quickly discovers 1t is much more than 
that; it 1s, in fact, a remarkable discussion and 
analysis of the broad patterns of social and 
economic change in the Minangkabau region 
from around the mid nineteenth century into 
the 1920s. The book's major thesis contradicts 
the recerved view (most tellingly propounded 
by Schrieke) that the introduction of direct 
taxation in 1908 represents a watershed in 
the modern social history of the Minangka- 
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bau people, separating ‘pure’ traditional 
Minangkabau society from its modern suc- 
cessor. Young’s view, riding on the back of a 
sensitive and impressively nuanced command 
of anthropological theory and the tricky, 
Dutch-dominated sources for nmeteenth- and 
early twentieth-century Minangkabau history, 
1s that peasant society before 1908 was thor- 
oughly commercialized; to boot, its authority 
structures as well as its patterns of economic 
behaviour had been seriously compromised by 
Dutch policies which sought, on the model of 
n peer domestication Seto to manage 
and exploit the territory thro manipulating 
indeed, creating) ‘traditional’ Made In 
908, then, Minangkabau society was neither 
‘pure’ nor ‘traditional’; co uently, studies 
grounded in that assumption be seriously 
misleading. 

The book is divided into five substantive 
chapters. Chapter u examines the origins and 
course of the 1908 anti-tax rebellion, arguing 
that its proximate cause was a ‘crisis of elite 
displacement’, in particular of scholars of the 
Syattariyah tarekat who found their mfluence 
squeezed by heavier state intervention, compet- 
ing brotherhoods of revived popularity and, by 
the turn of the century, newly emerging groups 
of modernist leaders. Chapter iii enquires mto 
the sociology of the mystical Islamic world, 
with its networks of free religious schools which 

rovided the rebellion with its focus and its 
leadership. Chapter 1v, the first of three consec- 
utive chapters offering a ‘structural socio- 
economic analysis’ of Minangkabau society, 
examines the social and economic situation 
in the apt twentieth century, essentially on 
the basis of a re-reading of the famous West- 
kust Rapport of 1928, and argues for the 
fundamental and enduring continuty of 
Minangkabau village economic units. Chapter 
v revisits the forced delrvery system 
(1847-1908), which compelled peasants to plant 
coffee and deliver it to the Dutch for low 
returns and which, by Young’s account, served 
directly and indirectly to constrain severely the 
commercial actrvity of Minangkabau house- 
holds, thereby manufacturing a sustained 
period of economic stagnation Chapter vi 
examines the relationship between households 
and the state during this period, and the 
resourcefulness of peasants in allocating house- 
hold labour where it carried the most punch. 
The concluding chapter embellishes the major 
theme, and provides a new context from which 
to view the extraordinary economic acceleration 
of Minangkabau society after the abolition of 
the fo: delivery system and its associated 


props in 1908. 

There ui mich fö raise in this book. It is 
the first serious and systematic attempt to 
analyse the social changes wrought both by the 
effects of nineteenth-century Dutch policy and 
the busy efforts of the Minangkabau to retain 
their social autonomy by ingenious adapt- 
iveness; the long view it provides on these 
interrelated processes demonstrates quite start- 
ingly the indispensability of sustained historical 
analysis for understanding social change. 
U many recent eflorts in writng 
Indonesia's social and economic history (my 
own included), it accords proper significance 
to the religious world and mentalité of the 
peasant actors. The work is a long overdue 
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and valuable contribution to the debates on 
social and economic change ın Indonesia and, 
because of the way it is conceptualized, to 
broader debates on modernity. 

None the less, despite its episodic and 
thematic lucidity, the book as a whole is 
extraordinarily difficult to read. Part of the 
problem may be that Young is never entirely 
clear about the book's central question. In 
some places it seems that his major concern is 
to explain the 1908 rebellion; in others, the 
focus is on the wider and much more complic- 
ated context of social and economic change. In 
the end, the latter fails satisfactorily to inform 
the former, and one gets a sense that everything 
is so complex and interrelated, that everything 
needs so much to be hedged about with 
qua canons, that generalized assertions about 

e causes of the rebellion become impossible. 
The infelicities of style into which Young 
sometimes descends (‘typrfication and classi- 
fication are of limited use, as they tend to 
restrict understanding to typolo abstracted 
from the immediate phenomena! manifestation 
of social structures and processes’, p 28) 
compound the problem, as does the (inexcus- 
able) absence of an index to help the reader 
through the text's tortuous terrain Narrative 
history has its shortcomings, among them its 
artificially seriatim conflation of time and 
change, but it remains the best way of telling 
stories like the one Young wants to tell. 


R. E. ELSON 


Francis T. Seow: To catch a Tartar: 
a dissident in Lee Kuan Yew's prison. 
(Yale Southeast Asia Studies/ 
Monograph 42.) xxxiii, 293 pp. 
New Haven: Yale Southeast Asia 
Studies, Yale Center for Inter- 
national and Area Studies, 1994. 


Between 1986 and 1988, Singapore became, 
unusually, a politically exciting place as the full 
weight of the government was brought to bear 
against an incongruous mixture of dissidence 
and all conspiracy. The Law Society was 
chas for its temerity in challenging legisla- 
tion enabling harsh penalties to be mposed on 
the foreign press for interfering in the domestic 
politics of the island-state. More alarming, a 
plot was revealed which implicated Catholic 
social workers in an attempt to transform 
Singapore into a classless society along Marxist 
lines. Finally, an American diplomat was 
expelled after being accused of seeking to 
promote and fund political opposition to the 
ruling People’s Action Party. 

Francis Seow, a legal practitioner and one- 
time Solicitor General of Singapore, was 
involved ın one way or another with all three 
interconnected episodes. He was President of 
the Law Society, he defended two of the 
so-called Marxist plotters detained under the 
Internal Security Act, and he was himself 
detained on the grounds of having being 
suborned by the expelled diplomat and in 
seeking to solicit support from a foreign i power 
for his political ambitions. This book is Francis 
Seow’s personal testimony, written from exile 
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in the United States, of the background to and 
circumstances of his own arrest and detention, 
and also of the attempt by the government of 
Singapore to prevent his election to Parliament, 
an en his occupying a ‘nonconstituency’ 
seat for which he was eligible as a close loser 
in the 1988 polls. It is a nasty tale replete with 
incidents of malice and petty spite on the part 
of his antagonists in government and in the 
Internal Security Department, as well as being 
illustrative of the workings of the rule of law 
in Singapore. The interrogation. which he 
experienced in Whitely Detention Centre and 
which he describes in great detail was not 
exactly a form of torture by many standards, 
but it came quite close. In Singapore, ing 
a detainee standing for hours on end without 
sleep and adequate nutrition wearing only 
sparse clothing in a freezing cold room under 
blinding lights is justified as a necessary psycho- 
logical gums. up’. And in the event, Seow 
provided a suitable statutory declaration which 
vindicated his detention and the expulsion of 
the American diplomat. 

Francis Seow tells his side of the story 
against the government's attempt to traduce 
his reputation on the grounds of lapses in his 
personal probity and professional conduct His 

k ıs of interest beyond the minutae of 
Singapore’s system of preventive detention and 
the malign practices of its political masters. It 
fills in from a personal pe: tive some of the 
detail of a fascinating and bizarre period in 
Singapore’s politics which would seem to be 
explainable only ın terms of a determination 
by the government to expunge all credible 
opposition m advance of Lee Kuan Yew's 
historic decision to step aside as Prime Minister 
in favour of hus deputy Goh Chok Tong. 


MICHARL LEIFER 


L. E. Visser (ed): Halmahera and 
beyond: social science research in 
the Moluccas. (Koninklijk Instituut 
voor Taal-, Land en Volkenkunde 
Proceedings, 1.) vi, 249 pp. Leiden: 
KITLV Press, 1994. Guilders 45, 
$29.50. 


The articles in this book derive from the fifth 
International Workshop on Indonesian Studies 
held at Leiden in 1990, which brought together 

cipants in a co-operative Halmahera 
esearch Project between the Indonesian 
Institute of Sciences (LIPI) and principally 
Dutch, but also Japanese and American, 
anthropologists. Other than the project, what 
links the articles 18 common reference to the 
Moluccas. For this reason, perhaps the most 
useful contribution 1s the ‘Bibliography on 
Moluccan research since the 1980s’ at the back 
of the book. It is preceded by a chapter on the 
research project and regional. development and 
by a note on social science research policy. The 
rest of the book is ethnographic or historical. 

Lapian is mostly concerned with toponyms 
in his ‘Bacan and the early history of North 
Maluku’, while van Fraassen explores the 
nature of the political ties between Ternate and 
the 72 dependencies it once claimed. Baker 
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looks at the residual influence of traditional 
state categones in modern Tidorese village 
society and descent groups. Grimes describes 
the opposition between the people of Buru and 
the outside world as mediated by its rajas. 
Pauwels discusses the role of sibling relations 
in structuring ties of marnage between social 
groupings called the ‘house’ in Selaru, 
Tanimbar, while Barraud compares the rela- 
tionship terminology of ela, Northern 
Halmahera, with that of Tanebar-Evav in the 
Kei Archi o An Indonesian lan art- 
icle by Mart ljo describes the social organ- 
ization of the hun and gathering Tugutil of 
Halmahera. In a tch language pter, 
Nijland explores the ethnographic msights that 
derived from showing a shot in Tobelo, 
Northern Halmahera, to the subjects and 
inviting them to offer criticisms. Teljeur takes 
the reader through the life-cycle rituals of the 
Gimán of Southern Halmahera. Valeri closes 
the ethnographic portion of the book with an 
examination of forms of knowledge and multi- 
lingualism among the 168 Huaulu of Central 


The chapters are generally meritorious as 
individual works of scholarship and give the 
reader a sample of each author’s preoccupations 
and skills. It cannot be claimed, however, that 
the book enjoys any overall intellectual coher- 
ence, or that the authors as a group share a 
common analytic approach. Some demonstrate 
themes which are commonplace issues for 
eastern Indonesia, but do so with new material. 
Other than marking a successful example of 
international scholarly co-operation, the book’s 
principal justification for being is the fact that 
until recently in much of the Moluccas very 
little ethnographic work had been done Several 
of these authors have already published book- 
l i monographs, and we can expect more 
to follow. 


R H. BARNES 


MicHAEL Hitt and LIAN KWEN FEE: 
The politics of nation-building and 
citizenship in Singapore. x, 285 pp. 
London and New York: Routledge, 
1995. £14.99. 


The book under review 1s a welcome addition 
to the limited $ pool of works currently available 
on nation-building, citizenship and national 
identity in Singapore. The authors depict the 


process of nation-building in Singapore as one 
in which citizenship can be described ‘as 
conferring duties’. They present Singapore as 


a nation-state where measures aimed at social 
construction are employed to forge a set of 
duties in common for citizens of different 
communities. They recognize that in this pro- 
cess of construction the People’s Action Party 
ed Bovernment plays a dominant role. 

owever, they note that there 1s also a constant 
feedback from citizens chanelled to the state's 
political élite. The result is a process of 
negotiation with the state con policies 

ecting the definition of citi ip. This 
activity, here called the ‘Return to der’ 
process, the authors argue, makes the activities 
of the state less ‘top-down’ than might seem. 
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The processes of construction and negotiation 
are presented as demonstrating that the state 
does not always get its own way in policy 
making but has to back pedal in some instances. 

The authors argue that the process of nation- 
building 1n Singapore began as far as back as 
1946, in contrast to most other writings on the 
topic which fix the starting date at either 1965 
or the earlier date of self-government, 1959 
The authors claim that 1946 is important 
because the politics of the Malayan Union 
created an understanding among the PAP 
leaders that the cultural content of citizenshi 
needed to be kept open in order to accommod- 
ate the different ethnic groups. Thus, the 
experiences of post-1946 politics led to the 
employment of ‘neutral’ ideas such as multira- 
Gialin. meritocracy and pra tism. This 
formed the basis upon which policies for 
nation-buildmg m ieee eae Singa- 
pore were formula: 

The authors then go on to demonstrate their 
‘Return to Sender’ hypothesis through an 
analysis of naton-buildmg ponas. These are 
examined under the following headings: 
‘Education and bilingualism’; ‘Multicul- 
turalism and the structuring of ethnic relations’, 
Housing policy ın the nation-building pro- 
cess’; ‘Between the family and the state’; 
“Parapolitical and intermedia 
from ideology of pragmatism to s values ’; 
and ‘Crvil society: the current project’. The 
authors’ final claim 1s that although the state 
allows for negotiation in the above-mentioned 
nation-building policy areas, it 1s less relenting 
on the principles of multiculturalism, mento- 


aay and p: tism. 
owever, the attempt to define the process 
of nation-building through the concept of 
citizenship ‘as conferring duties’ opens up 
several weaknesses in the book. First, the 
exposition of the theoretical framework of 
citizenship in this work 1s of questionable value 
because the Singapore case is not used to take 
the theoretical understanding of ‘citizenship’ 
beyond the concept of ‘duties’, and so the issue 
of ‘rights’ is altogether avoided. Loss of the 
first chapter would not really do much damage 
to the understanding of the rest of the book. 

Secondly, the mdividual chapters on the 
various policy areas read like updated summar- 
1es of familiar themes explored by other writers, 
largely because the analysis is based on second- 
ary sources. The chapter on civil society, 
though short, does, however, serve as a sum- 
mary for those interested in the current debate 
m Singapore politics. It is essentially a discus- 
sion drawn from the comments of some 
journalists of The Straits Times, academics and 

AP politicians. The debate is about the form 
of political participation most suitable for 
Singapore’ liberal or communitarian. However, 
the author’s decision to treat the civil society 
debate in terms of policy raises interestin 
questions about the nature of that debate and 
its cipants. 

diy, the ‘Return to Sender’ thesis 1s not 

sustained clearly and consistently throughout 
the work as a whole Instead, its active 
demonstration is hmited to a few chapters and 
a few instances. The reader 1s mostly left to 
‘detect’, ‘see’, or to ‘interpret’ (pp 131, 142 
and 246) the authors’ analysis of policies as 
part of the ‘Return to Sender’ process. The 


structures, 
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way in which the arguments are presented does 
not succeed m bringing out the image of a state 
negotiating the duties of citi ip for the 
benefit of citizens. Rather, the instances cited— 
for example, eugenics—show that the state 
recants only when it has no choice in the face 
of strong electoral discontent with unpleasant 
policies & 247). What the authors do not 
acknowledge is that the general objective of 
most policies does not seem to be affected by 
the citizens’ input. What changes is the way 
these policies are re-packa in order to 
appear less offensive to people Thus their 
argument that the state is not a corporatist, 
‘top-down’ structure because it engages in a 
process of negotiation is not convinemg- 

Finally, because of the way the book is 
organized, 1t does not bring clearly to the fore 
many issues which affect nation-building in 
Singapore. Ín particular, the 1ssue of national 
identity, though mentioned, is not ad eur 
discussed. For instance, the authors fail to 
articulate the fact that throughout its existence 
the PAP government has pursued the axm of 
extracting political loyalty from its citizens by 
constructing a national identity. 

The extraction of political loyalty 1 a 
historical problem, faced first by the British 
colonial authorities before the Second World 
War when they tried to turn the loyalty of 
China-born Chinese away from China to the 
Crown. However, the British did not pursue 
this aim as part of an overall identity- 
construction project. The extraction of political 
loyalty was only translated into identity- 
construction terms during the Japanese occupa- 
tion. Japanese policy as manifested in the 
Nipponization of Singapore society consisted 
in extracting political loyalty through the 
manipulation of identity, and this strategy has 
been continued by the PAP government. In the 
post-independence period of 1965 ıt was pur- 
sued in terms of an ethnically neutral national 
identity and from the 1980s in terms of an 
ethnically-based Asian national identity. By 
limiting the analysis to the citizenship issue the 
authors fad to bring out the links between 
identity manipulation by the government and 
the extraction of political loyalty from its 
citizens. 

To sum up, the book attempts to interpret 
the question of nation-building by using a 
concept of citizenship as duty-bound. However, 
m so doing it falls very much ın line with the 
discourse of Asian values currently being 
articulated in Singapore. Its attempt to 
‘Asianize’ or 'communitarianize' the reading 
of Singapore politics 1n accordance with current 
trends prevents it from offering a more critical 
analysis. 

JAMES GOMEZ 


CÉcILE BARRAUD, DANIEL DE COPPET, 
ANDRÉ ITEANU and RAYMOND 
JAMOUS: Of relations and the dead: 
four societies viewed from the angle 
of their exchanges. Translated by 
Stephen J. Suffern. (Explorations in 
Anthropology.) viii, 131 pp. 
Oxford: Berg. 1994. £11.95. 
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This is a well translated book of many parts, 
organized as a project in comparative sociology 
Its most obvious concern is a description of 
ceremonial exchange m four different societies, 
the Orokaiva (André Iteanu) and the ’Are’are 
(Daniel de Coppet) both ın Melanesia, the 
Tanebar-Evav (i e Barraud) of Indonesia 
and the Iqariyen (Raymond Jamous) of 
Morocco. Within framework it challenges 
what the authors call Western ethnocentric 
notions which have hindered anthropological 
analyses of exchange, including a materialist 
and economist approach to the circulation of 
objects and an unthought-out dichotomy of 
exchanging subjects and exchanged objects 
The authors also seek to replace the individual- 
istic approach to exchange by giving attention 
to the transcendent structures of meaning that 
encompass and constrain the partes to 
exchange. They provide what is perhaps the 
most succinct summary possible oF these vari- 
ous themes when they say that the book 1s 
ther way of rendering ‘homage (to Professor 
Louis Dumont) to the man, to his ideas and 
to his practice of social anthropology in the 
service of comparative sociology' (p 1). (The 
book first appeared m 1984 as part of a French 
collection dedicated to Dumont.) 

A book of this ethnographic scope, even 
though short, is difficult to summarize. But in 
any event, what is most striking about it is its 
method, not its empirical content. 

The authors provide a brief description of 
the system of ceremonial exchange for each of 
the four societies studied. The descriptions 
focus on the structures of logic and meaning 
that unite exchanges 1n each society and provide 
the foundation for a consideration of the 
cosmology and values that cach exchange 
system reflects and regenerates. This total view 
of each exchange system is the basis of the 
authors' comparative sociology, presented in 
the books third and final chapter which 
engages in two sorts of comparison: of the four 
Societies, and between them and the modern 
West. 

Put briefly, and perhaps over simply, these 
Societies vary in the ways that they construe 
their relations with the universe and in the 
degree to which their systems of exchange 
encompass the whole of the social order For 
the two Melanesian societies, the universe 1s 
co-extensive with society, while the other two 
see themselves as located within a larger 
universe, albeit in different degrees. Similarly, 
the system of exchange in the two Melanesian 
societies is wholly self-governing and fully 
representative of the society’s ideology. For the 
other two, exchange is affected by events or 
forces that have their origins outside society, 
and exchange does not encompass or represent 
the whole of their ideology. 

While the authors attend to differences 
among these societies, their main concern, in 
the spirit of Dumont’s work, 1s comparison 
between them and the modern West. In contrast 
to the individualistic West, these four societies 
are wholistic. The hierarchy of values that 
governs exchange subsumes individuals, 1t sub- 
sumes the living and the dead, both of whom 
are implicated, regenerated and recycled in 
exchange; it subsumes people and things, which 
are seen as constitutive of and transformations 
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of each other. In short, these societies are 
relational worlds. The modern West, on the 
other hand, is the sphere of autonomous, self- 
constitutive, un-encompassed individuals, and 
of the clear tion of subject or con- 
sciousness and Object. 

As already said, the method is here more 
important than empirical specificities, and while 
it contains the virtues of Dumont’s perspective, 
it also bears the vices. 

The virtues are clear enough. These authors 
seek, as the man to whom they do homage has 
sought, to avoid a form of analysis that simply 
unposes Western assumptions and conceptions 
on non-Western societies. Thus, they explicitly 
reject transactional, materialist and - 
Straussian frameworks because they bear the 
ineradicable impress of mdividualism and sub- 
ject-object distinction. The result is surely 

udable 

The vices are, perhaps, not so clear. Probably 
the most striking 1s the tendency to concerve of 
societies in terms of wholes. Each society 18 
described as a coherent unity, its constituents 
reflecting and reaffirming in different ways the 
fundamental and governing logic of that soci- 
ety. There is no dissent, there is no divergence, 
there is no confusion. Rather, there 1s the 
continual re-affirmation of ‘the specific whole 
which the society venerates from generation to 

eration’ (p. 103). This concern to present 
integrated wholes raises an important question: 
just what is it that these authors describe? They 
make no claim to describe each society in its 
entirety. While they do say that ‘exchanges are 
all activities in which something 1$ seen to 
circulate’ (p. 5), they ignore many activities 
that fit ther definition. Their descriptions of 
exchanges are highly selective, to the 
elucidation of ‘ideologies’. But Just what are 
these ideologies? Where do they reside? What 
do they govern and how do govern it? 
Projects of the sort advocated by ont and 
these authors have been around long enough 
to attract significant critical response. We need 
a careful consideration of that criticism, not 
another example of the project. 


JAMES G. CARRIER 


Joser HorFMANN([) und SEGBERT 
UnuiG (ed): Novum Testamentum 
aethiopice: die katholischen Briefe. 
(Athiopistische Forschungen, Bd. 
29.) 264 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1993. DM 168. 


SucBERT | ÜUHuG und HELGE 
MaEHLUM (ed): Novum Testa- 
mentum aethiopice: _ die  Gefan- 
genschaftsbriefe. — (Athiopistische 
Forschungen, Bd. 33.) 186 pp. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1993. DM 124. 


The publication of these editions of the 
Ethiopic version of the Catholic and the 
Captivity Epistles marks a useful advance in 
the provision of critical editions of the books 
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of the Ethiopic New Testament, the lack 
of which was noted in a review published 
in BSOAS, iv, 1, 1992, 124-26. Both these 
volumes were in preparation for some consider- 
able time, and both were brought to publishable 
form by Siegbert Uhlig. In each case Uhli 
collated manuscripts not used by the origi 
editor, including particularly the oldest known 
manuscript of the Catholic Ppistles (Pentaglott 
B 20 inf. of the Ambrosian Library in Milan) 
and three old manuscripts of the Captivity 
Epistles (Ethiopian Manuscript Microfilm 
Library 6462, 7333, 2198), and revised the 
mtroduction. But for the most part he respected 
the different editonal procedures adopted by 
Hofmann and by Maehlum, and this 1s to be 
regretted because a ter degree of consist- 
ency ın the presentation and treatment of the 
Ethiopic evidence would have facilitated consul- 
tation of these two closely related volumes. 
Quite apart from this, however, for various 
reasons neither volume seems entirely satis- 
factory. 

Of the two volumes, the edition of the 
Catholic Epistles—here presented in the tradi- 
tional pego and older western, order. 1-2 
Peter, 1-3 John, James, Jude—inspires the 
greater confidence. Hofmann, who died before 
the edition appeared, published an edition of 
the Ethiopic text of Revelation in 1967, and he 
followed the editorial methods that he had 
used for the earlier work in the preparation of 
this edition. Thus six of the eight manuscripts 
that contain both the Catholic Epistles and 
Revelation have been given the same sigla as 
in the 1967 edition, and the sigla of the 
remaining manuscripts have been arranged 
around them on the basis of their age. The 
system of index-numbers, whereby every word 
in the text 1s gi a number as a means of 
referring to apparatus, the method of 
presenting the Ethiopic evidence in the appar- 
atus, and the scheme of abbreviations have 
also been carried over from the earlier edition. 
All this is helpful in terms of comparison with 
the edition of Revelation, less so in terms of 
comparison with that of the Captivity Epistles, 
where different sigla and different methods 
have been adopted. Furthermore, as in 
Revelation, Hofmann included ın the apparatus 
not merely genuine variants, but also evidence 
that coul have been omutted such as alternative 

obvious misspellings, omissions o 
sgle etters and erasures. Uhlig has allowed 
this evidence to remain and, where Hofmann 
had already made an ety, has in some cases 
supplemented it from Milan Pentaglott B 20 

. but, as Uhlig himself indicates, it would 
have been preferable to have adopted a more 
concise—and clearer—method of presenting 
the evidence. 

The 22 manuscripts used in this edition have 
been divided by Hofmann-Uhlig into two 

oups: an older group (aeth*) consisting of 
Milan taglott B 20 inf, Bibliotheque 
Nationale Eth. 25, 26, 28, and Vatican Library 
Aeth. 21, and a younger group (aeth") consisting 
of BN Eth. 24 and the remainder of the 
manuscripts (for this division, cf. already the 
comments in Zotenberg’s Catalogue, 38—42). In 
fact the two of text represented by the 
two groups of manuscripts were reproduced, 
one in each, ın the two most important editions 
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of the Ethiopic New Testament that have 
hitherto been published in Europe, the former 
in the edition of Tasfa pen (1548-1549), 
from where it was largely taken over into 
Walton’s Polyglott, the latter in vol. 2 of Platt’s 
edition (1830). Tdsfa Soyon's text of the 
Catholic Epistles corresponds to a very great 
extent to that of BN Eth 28 and thus to the 
text of the older group of manuscripts, while 
Platt used manuscripts belonging to the 
younger group. 
Hofmann-Uhlig argue that the Ethiopic 
translation of the Catholic Epistles was made 
from a Greek text of an Alexandrian type, and 
that the text reflected in the younger manu- 
scripts 1s the result, in part, of an mner-Ethiopic 
revision of the older text and, to a greater 
extent, of a revision of the older text in the 
light of the Arabic version contained in the 
Egyptian Vulgate. The need for the revision 1s 
well illustrated by a discussion of the deficien- 
cies of the older text and of the translation 
technique of the translators, for whom the 
complex syntax of the two Epistles of Peter 
posco particular difficulties Hofmann-Uhlig 
er argue that the process of revision began 
in the fourteenth century, but that the two 
of text continued to be copied for some 
time, and that some revised readings were 
included in manuscripts belonging to the older 
group; from the seventeenth century only the 
revised type of text was copied. However, the 
eighteenth-century British Library MS Orient. 
527 provides evidence of a more complex 
process of revision in that it preserves unique 
readings in the Petrine Epistles which seem to 
point to an older inner-Bthiopic process of 
revision in addition to the revision based on 
the Arabic Egyptian Vulgate In some cases 
double readings in BL ent. 527 provide 
evidence for the Catholic Epistles of a ‘con- 
flated text’ of the kand identited by Zuurmond 
for the Synoptic Gos 
The above conclusions, which correspond to 
a very large extent with those of previous 
scholars who have investigated the origins and 
history of the Ethiopic New Testament, are 
substantiated in the introduction to the volume 
by an impressive array of examples, and the 
editors also provide helpful textual notes in the 
apparatus. On the negative side, it 18 to be 
tted both that there is no complete list of 
Ethiopic manuscripts containing the Catholic 
Epistles of the kind provided by Zuurmond for 
the Synoptic Gospels, and by Uhlig-Maehlum 
for the Captivity Epistles (although this does 
not claim to be absolutely complete), and that 
there 1s no discussion of the characteristics of 
the manuscripts that are used. It is also 
somewhat surprising that Hofmann-Uhlig used 
the twenty-second edition of Nestle-Aland, 
Novum Testamentum Graece (1969). Significant 
editorial changes were incorporated in the 
twenty-sixth edition of 1979 (fourth revised 
printing, 1981), and—apart from changes to 
the text—the 'group sgns for the Hesychian 
or Egyptian text and the Koine or Byzantine 
text were discarded on the grounds that ‘both 
group signs essentially A rs ind crit- 
ical apparatus and were uently misleading." 
Despite this Hofmann-Uhkig work with the 
concepts of the Hesychian and Kome texts and 
employ the corresponding sigla, as do Uhlig- 
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Machlum, who also used the twenty-second 
edition. However, ıt should be said that, 
although not ideal, the use of an edition of 
Nestle-Aland that had been superseded has 
not significantly affected these two Ethiopic 
editions. (For the record, it should be noted 
that a twenty-seventh edition of Nestle-Aland 
appeared in 1993) 

The edition of the Captivity Epistles 
(Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Philemon) 
is on 34 manuscripts, of which seven— 
including Milan Pentaglott B 20 inf.—also 
contain the Catholic Epistles and were used by 
Hofmann-Uhlig. The 34 manuscripts—as in 
the case of the Catholic Epistles—have been 
divided on the basis of their age into two main 
groups (for the division, cf. the comments in 
Zotenberg's Catalogue; 43, 46), but Uhlig- 
Maehlum give a slightly more differentiated 
account of the history of the Ethiopic text than 
that provided in the edition of the Catholic 
Epistles. Thus with regard to the older manu- 
scripts they e that Milan Pentaglott B 20 
mf., Tanásee 110 and (to some extent) EMML 
6462 represent the oldest attamable text, the 
*Old Ethiopic', and that Paris BN Eth. 27 
Zotenberg, 45), Tanásee 139, EMML 7333, 

198 and (in part) 6462 represent a revision of 
this text und en in the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century This revision was not exclus- 
ively the result of inner-Ethiopic editing, but 
reflects some influence from tbe Arabic version. 
They also maintain that BN Eth. 29 (Zotenberg, 
46), from the early fifteenth century, belongs 
to neither of these families, but contains an 
old, unrevised form of text. Uhlig-Maehlum 
further argue that the remaining 26 manuscripts 
used by them, which date from the second half 
of the sixteenth century onwards, contain a 
revised text (R), the outcome of a major 
revision undertaken on the basis of the Arabic 
version in the sixteenth and seventeenth centur- 
ies. They note, however, that many manu- 
scripts, such as EMML 656, do not belong 
clearly to one or other layer of tradition, but 
offer a mixed text. Finally, they argue that the 
Ethiopic version was made from the 
Alexandrian text, the ‘Hesychian’ recension, 
but that where variants in the Greek are 
reflected in the Ethiopic, the older Ethiopic 
manuscripts agree with the Egyptian recension, 

ounger manuscripts with the Kome and the 
estern text 

The attempt to provide a more precise 
account of the history of the Ethiopic text 1s 
to be welcomed, and the conclusions, which 
are not in fact incompatible with those in the 
Hofmann-Uhlig volume, are broadly convin- 
cing. It is also helpful to have some description 
of the textual characteristics of particular 
manuscripts (pp. 32-3, 37-9) and a description 
of the contents of all the manuscripts used 
(pp. 76-88), although the space devoted to the 
latter could have been emplo to better 
effect. On the other hand the edition 1s seriously 
marred by the numerous misprints in the 
Ethiopic and Syriac, of which Uhlig himself 
seems from his introduction to be aware, and 
by the lack of attention to detail that 1s 
apparent in a significant number of places 

us the apparatus 1s ın some places confusing 
and unclear, if not actually unintelligible (e.g 
Phil. 3:21 (notes 4, 5, and 4-5); Col 3:3 (note 
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3); Col. 3:16 (note 2)). In places the apparatus 
of Nestle-Aland appears to have been mis- 
understood- in Eph. 1:3 B does not just omit 
xat (so p. 99), but xoi nartp, in Eph 2:7 the 
majority of the Greek Banus o not omit 
tò brepBáAXov nAoUtoc (so p 105), but merely 
give the phrase in the masculine form. Similarly 
in places the Greek, and the nature of its 
relationship to the Ethiopic, seems to have 
been misunderstood. In Eph. 3:5 ıt is not the 
case that the Ethiopic 'omits' (so p.109) 
&yíowc, but rather t it misconstrued the 
Greek. In Phil. 1:7 the variant gastya does not 
correspond to tols Ssopots pov (so p 29), but 
to tf &noAoyla; the correct equation ıs made 
on p.74, but there the evidence of MS F 
(Tünasee 139) is wrongly cited. Apain, vO xà 
nepi óuðv (so the majority of the Greek 
manuscripts ın Col 4:8) does not mean ‘...er 
weiss,...euch geht’ (p.65). To take one final 
example of a different kind, in the discussion 
of Eph. 1:18 on p. 61 the key word (wamont) 
has n omitted from the citation of the 
Ethiopic evidence, while the reading wamont 
contradicts the comment that is made on 
the passage 

There is a reference index in the edition of 
the Catholic Epistles, but not that of the 
Captivity Epistles. 


MICHAEL A. KNIBB 


GETATCHEW Hane: A catalogue of 
Ethiopian manuscripts microfilmed 
for the Ethiopian Manuscript 
Microfilm Library, Addis Ababa, 
and for the Hill Monastic 
Manuscript Library, Collegeville. 
Vol. x. Project numbers 4001—5000; 
xi, 511 pp.4 plates. Collegeville, 
MN Hill Monastic Library, 1993. 
75. 


The first nine volumes of this imposing and 
highly significant enterprise were reviewed in 
revious issues of this journal, beginning with 
SOAS, XL, 2, 1977, 382-3 Apart from earlier 
instalments which were owed to the endeavours 
of W. F Macomber, subsequent catalogues 
have been the masterly achievements of 
Professor Getatchew Haile who has not only 
listed and catalogued Ethiopic MSS but has 
placed profound studies of Ethiopic literature 
in the ds of his colleagues. These attain- 
ments have been universally praised and have 
been recognized by Getatchew’s election to 
Corresponding Fellowship of the British 
Academy and by the award of the highly 
prestigious MacArthur Fellowship (neither dis- 
tinction had, to the best of my knowledge, 
been previously bestowed on any Ethiopian or 
other African). All this pain g work has 
also resulted ın a long series of by-products 
published in a variety of relevant scholarly 
journals. Earlier reviews in BSOAS have 
detailed the structure of these catalogues; hence 
veny EUIS need be added at this stage. 
e present volume—in contrast to its 
predecessors which usually ran to 500 MSS— 
catalogues fully one thousand Ethiopic manu- 
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scripts. The other innovation is that it was 
produced by computer which greatly enhances 
the external appearance of this book. 
Getatchew sensibly treats in detail only those 
MSS which are of any significance; hackneyed 

Iters or any of the usual theological tracts 
of which many hundreds have been catalogued 
in European collections) deservedly receive 
short shrift Most of the MSS originate from 
Shoa whose churches, in Getatchew’s words, 
‘are not famed for owning old manuscripts 
and non-service books’. But there are a few 
MSS of some antiquity and of note which 
receive proper attention. The volume is dedic- 
ated (in Go'ez language) to the memory of the 
Fathers of Dübra Ashbot who have been 
"martyrs in this period’. I do not know to 
what specific events this refers, but the Church 
of Asäbot Kahnata Sdmay (=‘Priests of 
Heaven’) is represented by two MSS (4193 and 
4194). The region is north-east of Addis Ababa 
(cf. Guida, 404, 421). 

In the introduction Getatchew refers spe- 
cifically to a few noteworthy MSS. I notice in 
particular No. 4380 which is described by him 
as an ‘important text for the study of Amharic’ 
Not all to particularly is MS 4090, prob- 
ably because it contains ‘merely’ the four 
Gospels, but the MS was written during the 
reign of Emperor Zar’a Ya‘qob (1434-68) 
and—as can be seen from the plate at p. 507— 
js penned in a fine early hand of a lapidary 
character. The passage illustrated here I reckon 
to be Matthew 11.11 to 11:21 

MS 4205 (illustrated on p.508) though 
containing mainly the common Miracles of 
Mary, was written as early as the reign of 
Emperor Sarsa Dongsl, 1563-97 (see f.20a) 
MS 4762, f.10a, displays an unusual miniature 
of Christ 1n the centre of the Twelve Apostles 
aad it appears to be Middle, 
tatc] assigns it to the 15th century 
(p.389) which, on the evidence of the mini- 
atures, seems full tified. See also f 12b of 
the same MS (p 510) which is equally unusual 
in design and is described by Getatchew (p. 298) 
as ‘ Crucifixion, without t on the cross’. 

MS 4649 is of considerable historical impor- 
tance. It is a twentieth-century manuscript 
written m 1937) embodying Ras Imru's 
Ammeru) autobiography up to that point Ras 

was Emperor Haile Sellassie’s cousin and 
confidant as well as a man of singular stature 
and importance throughout the events of this 
century in Ethiopia. 

MS 4068 appears in the index of datable 
MSS (p. 387) as 1865-1913, i.e. the reign of 
Emperor Menelik. But this MS also contains 
notes on the history of Ethiopia prepared for 
the 63rd birthday of Emperor Haile Sellassie 
which takes us to 1955 ine, however, 
Getatchew's dating suggests t the Haile 
Sellassie notes were a later addition penned on 
an endpaper. 

One of the oldest and most closely described 
MSS is No. 4493, dated to the 19th year and 
eighth month of the reign of Lobnà Dongol 
(March 1528), which—hke many other MSS— 
contains a wealth of incidental information 
that only a scholar of Getatchew Haile’s 
sovereign command is able to discover and to 
expatiate upon: While ıt may be true that this 
catalogue does not include a large number of 
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ancient MSS or subjects hitherto unknown, yet 
patient browsing in many of the descriptions 
adds greatly to one’s knowledge of Ethiopic 
manuscript lore and art as well as to one’s 
appreciation of things Ethiopian in general. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


CHARLES GURDON (ed.) The Horn of 
Africa. (SOAS/GRC Geopolitics 
Series, no. 3.) x, 123 pp. London: 
UCL Press, 1994. £12.95 (paper). 


If an edited book is to amount to 
more than the sum of its individual parts, then 
an example of the genre which contains neither 
introduction nor conclusion 18 bound to excite 
suspicions. In tbis case, regrettably, these are 
all too justified. In a volume which advertises 
itself as part of ‘The SOAS/GRC Geopolitics 
Series’, the omission is unpardonable. 
* Geopolitics’, if the word 1s to mean anything, 
must indicate an approach to politics guided 
by an awareness of spatial relationships, and 
the role which these can play in integrating 
diverse aspects of the subject. In the Horn of 
Anica, an area characterized by the intricately 
overlapping impacts of physical endowment, 
ecosystem, economy, ethhiaty, class, religion, 
regon, and state, a geopolitical approach 
should be peculiarly fruitful. Yet not only 1s 
there no attempt to define what is distinctive 
about the region from a geopolitical viewpoint, 
or to provide any guidance to the individual 
authors as to how to approach their te 
topics’ there is not even a single contribution 
to this book which looks at the Horn as a 
whole. Instead, there is just a set of individual 
chapters on individual states, none of which 
has any discernible geopolitical element. 

The edi falls short 1n other respects: the 
sole map of the area (p. xi1) includes the whole 
of the former Tigray region of Ethiopia as part 
of the newly independent state of Eritrea; and 
even if one of the authors believed that 
Operation Restore Hope 1n Somalia took place 


1n October 1992 ), someone should have 
noted that this highly publicized event actually 
occurred in December. Equally, though politics 


in the Horn is understandably the source of 
bitterly contested opinions, there has been no 
attempt to get authors—notably Henze and De 
Waal on Ethiopia—to consider their views 1n 
the hght of the evidence put forward by the 
others. 

So it is down to the individual contributors, 
who are the usual mixed bunch The most 
startling 1s Paul Henze's piece on Ethiopia and 
Entrea, which faithfully reproduces the naive 
American judgements on the new regimes 
which took over in both countries 1n May 
1991, with breathtaking disregard for events 
since that time which might have been 
to 1nduce a more cautious view The EPRDF 
in Ethiopia, we are informed (p.10) ‘has 
committed itself to the establishment of a 
genumely democratic political system, an open 
society and a free market economy.” Given its 
refusal to privatize agricultural land, the last 
of these assertions is certainly open to question, 
while De Waal provides plenty of evidence for 
doubting the t two. Henze also tells us 
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(p. 13) that the EPRDF were ‘concerned with 
maintaining a good working relationship with 
their coalition partners, especially the OLF’, 
at a time when—as De Waal likewise shows— 
relations were rapidly breaking down. The 
claim (p 21) that ‘Eritrea, politically and 
economically, 13 moving successfully towards 
not only an independent, but also a pluralist 
state’ belongs to the same brand of wishful 
thinking Still, however little it tells us about 
the Horn, it certainly says a lot about 
Washington. 

Alex De Waal’s piece on ‘Rethinking 
Ethiopia’ is by contrast the most thoughtful n 
the collection, and is especially interesting on 
the TPLF, a oup with which he was familiar 


long before they took national power in 199]. 
He shows in icular how the attitudes and 
organizational approaches which were extra- 


ordinarily successful, not only m managing 
their home region of Tigray but also in enablin 
them to defeat the Mengistu regime, carri 
in-built problems once they tried to run a 
government in Addis Ababa; in contrast to 

enze, he 1s also very much aware of the 
residue of Leninism which still permeates their 
thinking A shorter piece on the Oromo 
movements is likewise of insights, notably 
into the attitudes which make it extremely 
difficult for them to exercise a constructive role 
in government, 

e two Somali chapters, by Patrick Gilkes 
on the factional struggles in southern Somalia 
from the fall of the Siyad Barre Regime in 
January 1991 until the American intervention 
nearly two years later, and by Gerard Prunier 
on the conversion of the northern region into 
the ‘Republic of Somaliland’, are both superbly 
well informed and stuffed with fascinating 
detail. There 1s not too much analysis, but as 
reportage they are riveting. 

The three Sudanese chapters, by contrast, 
are a disappomtment. Peter Woodward’s 
account of the Islamic regime suffers from the 
fact that he was unable to get there to look at 
it himself, and though balanced and perceptive, 
it carnes all the signs of second-hand informa- 
tion. Bona Malwal’s southern Sudanese piece 
merely repeats a political viewpoint which, 
however admirable, is both familiar and out of 

lace in an academic collection. The same goes 
‘or Charles Gurdon’s ‘attempt to provide a 
onal interpretation of what I believe will 
happen to in the next five to ten years’ 
(p. 105); though his predicted overthrow of the 
Islamic regime within the next five years will 
be welcome to many if 1t occurs, 1t contains a 
level of speculation and bias which should 
restrict 1t to the decent obscurity of a consult- 
ancy report. 


CHRISTOPHER CLAPHAM 


MANGA BEKomMBO PRISO (ed.): Défis et 
Prodiges: la fantastique histoire 
de  Djéki-la-Njambé. (Classiques 
Africains, no. 25.) 286 pp. Paris: 
Belles Lettres, 1994. 


Ce récit dwala (langue bantu parlée dans la 
région cótiére du eroun) dit par Jo 
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Diboko’a Kollo et édité par Manga Bekombo 
Priso, est le vingt-cinquiéme de la collection 
française ‘ Classiques icains’. Sa présenta- 
tion obéit aux contraintes habituelles de cette 
tigieuse collection: il est publié en version 
ilingue dwala-frangais et comporte un a 
critique trés consistant sous forme d'une intro- 
duction détaillée et de notes rejetées en fin 
d'ouvrage. En outre, comme plusieurs autres 
volumes de la collection, il est accompagné 
d'un document sonore présentant des extraits 
de l'oeuvre, en l'occurrence sous forme d'un 
isque compact. 
tice à la présence de cet indispensable 
complément critique, le lecteur peut mieux 
saisir la place et la portée du récit au sein de la 
culture orale dwala Il appartient au des 
*minia', autrement dit des récits de fiction 
comme les contes. Mais, dans cette catégorie 
générique, il a un statut bien particulier, marqué 
par une dénomination spécifique: il est appelé 
maso má ndala' ce qut si *raconter en 
inventant le récit'. Et l'histoire de Djéki-la- 
Njambé est l'unique oeuvre qui com le 
répertoire de ce genre propre qui tient la fois 
du mythe et de l'é op 
Il existe déjà dif érentes versions publiées de 
cette oeuvre et Manga Bekombo Priso di 
lui-m&me de plusieurs enregistrements. a 
chosi de pitsentes dans les ‘Classiques 
Africains’ celle de Jo Diboko a’ Kollo, car 
celui-ci est un ‘mundene’ (maftre de la parole) 
et son interprétation vaut tant par la qualité de 
lénonciation que par la cohérence du récit. 
L'histoire de Djék1 ne se présente pas en effet 
sous la forme d'une trame stable avec une 
mtrigue comprenant un début et un dénoue- 
ment immuables. En pays dwala, les interpréta- 
tions qui sont données de l'oeuvre sont toujours 
fragmentaires et le nombre et l'ordre de déroule- 
ment des épisodes varent à chaque perform- 
ance, avec cependant un principe toujours 
constant: Djéki, Ie héros à la naissance merveill- 
euse (il nait d'Engome, aprés deux ans de 
tation, avec tous les objets dont il aura 
esoin pour accomplir ses exploits et a la 
faculté d'étre aussitót adulte tout en restant 
enfant), s'affronte constamment à son pére 
Njambé qui lui impose une série d'épreuves 
réputées impossibles à affronter. Chaque fois il 
les réussit brillamment à la confusion de 
son pére 
Dans l'analyse trés fine que Manga Bekombo, 
ui est ethnologue, donne de la version qu'il 
ite, 11 met en évidence la logique propre du 
récit de son interpréte qu'il divise en trois 
uences: I. Le i de Njambé, II. La 
naissance de Djéki, Les hauts faits du 
héros. C'est cette troisiéme séquence qui con- 
stitue le coeur méme du it et qui se 
décompose en six épisodes, correspondant à six 
ouv victorieusement passées par le héros 
est à partir de cette logique qu'il propose un 
certain nombre de pistes pour interpréter les 
fonctions culturelles de cette oeuvre multiforme. 
L'histoire de Djéki-la-Njambé a donc tout 
pour intéresser l'anthropologue féru d'analyse 
mythologique, d'autant que celui-ci saura 
retrouver cette oeuvre un certain nombre 
de motifs qui permettent des rapprochements 
avec d'autres textes d'un genre similaire dans 
d'autres cultures: on ne sera pas étonné des 
rapprochements possibles avec le ‘mvet’ des 
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Fang, relativement voisins, qui se déroule lui 
aussi, comme l'épopée dwala, dans un cadre 
cosmique et mythique a-temporel. Mais on 
pourra aussi confronter exemple la nas- 
sance merveilleuse de Djèki à celles de certains 
héros d’épo Rid vete. telle la nais- 
sance de Mande Bon, héros d'une épopée 
maninka, dont une intéressante version vient 
d'étre également publiée par la bibliothèque 
franco-guinéenne. 

Si elle intéresse le comparatiste, la publication 
de Manga Bekombo a aussi de qo séduire le 
poéticien. La récitation de Djéki-la-Njambé 
reléve en effet de tout un art poétique subtil oà 
alternent séquences narratives proprement 
dites, séquenees dramatiques sous forme de 
dialogues mimés représentant les personnages, 
et séquences chantées. L'apprentissage de cet art 
polymorphe fait l'objet d'une longue initiation 
auprès de maîtres expérimentés. Le récitant est 
d'ailleurs entouré d'acolytes qui composent une 
véritable troupe: des femmes qui forment le 
choeur, musiciens qui accompagnent (le 
détail des instruments et des formes d'exécution 
musicale est donné dans l'introduction), tous 
étant sous l'autorité du muninga (‘maitre 
de chant’). 

Manga Bekombo, comme la plupart des 
chercheurs qui ont publié de la tradition orale, 
déplore que la fixation écrite de l'oeuvre qu'il 
d ne puisse rendre compte de toute la 
richesse expressive qu'elle avait à l'oral. Soit. Il 
faut souligner cependant qu'il a réussi avec 
beaucoup d'habileté à minimiser cet 1névitable 
inconvénient. Dans une présentation particuli- 
érement claire de son texte, par d'astucieuses 
variations de mise en page et des changements 
de caractéres typographiques, il a su trouver 
d'agréables équivalents graphiques de cette 
variété expressive de l'original dont le lecteur 
pours avoir quelques illustrations en écoutant 
e disque. 

C’est donc une oeuvre de tout premier plan 
que vient de publer une nouvelle fois la 
collection des ‘Classiques Africains’, con- 
formément à sa vocation, proclamée depu 
l'origine, de diffuser hors de leurs frontu 
ethniques les oeuvres majeures du patrimoine 
oral n africain, pour leur offrir la consécra- 
tion universelle qu'elles méritent. 


J. DERIVE 


NELS KASTFELT: Religion and politics 
in Nigeria: a study in Middle Belt 
Christianity. xii, 204 pp. London: 
British Academic Press, 1994. £35. 


The interplay of teligion and politics is 
nothing new in Nigeria, having been debated 
since the colonial period. Studies have been 
carried out on this theme, and Niels Kastfelt’s 
book is an important contribution to the 
on-going attempt to understand this pheno- 
menon. 

The book aims at presenting a historical 
analysis of the interplay of Christiamty and 
politics in the Nigerian Middle Belt (specifically 
the old Adamawa province, now part of Taraba 
and Adamawa states) in the period of decolon- 
ization, 1940-60. The main argument of the 
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book 1s that Christianity played a crucial role 
by providing Adamawa Christians with the 
motivation for political actions ın the socio- 
cultural and political changes of the penod. 
During this period, there emerged a Christian, 
Westernized élite trained in mission schools, 
who took control of the churches from the 
missionaries, then simultaneously acquired 
political influence, and provided leadership to 
advance their cople s ethnic and regional 
mterests thro e ethnic associations and 
e Sony parties of the 1940s and 1950s. 

e author starts by presenting the historical 
background of nineteenth-cen develop- 
ments. The advent of the Fulani yihad and the 
establishment of a new political regime in the 
region pitched the new Fulani overlords against 
the traditional peoples. Resisting the Fulani 
meant also a rejection of the values which the 
Fulani stood for, including Islam. The arrival 
of the British and the introduction of Indirect 
Rule (an important term which the author 
oddly does not mention), which relied extens- 
ively on the Fulani Islamic emirate system, was 
tacit support for the Fulani oligarchy. The 
non-Fulani people feared that this subtle 
advance of Fulani rule was jeopardizing their 
cultural independence, and this perceived 
Bntsh-Fulani threat shaped their political 
thinking and behaviour. The author thus ought 
to have provided some explanation of the 
origin of the emirate system and its operation 
in the colonial period The discussion might 
have been fuller 1f reference had been made to 
the pledge of non-interference in the chosen 
religion of the emirs made by Lord Lugard to 
the Sultan of Sokoto in 1903 That pledge was 
later interpreted by British colonial officers as 
a pro-Islam policy. 

In 1913, the Danish branch of the Sudan 
United Mission began mission work among the 
Bachama, Chamba, Kilba, Longuda, etc. in the 
Adamawa region Christianity expanded most 
in the non-Islamic areas, and the emerging 
network of mission stations, schools, churches, 
etc facilitated inter-ethnic contacts and gave 
the Christians an organizational network with 
great political impact. Consequently, the advent 
of Christianity provided a rallying point for 
opposition to Fulani Islamic influence. How 
do we explain the rapid expansion of 
Chnistianity ın this area during this period as 
presented by the author, even as the British 
tried to restrict its expansion? The author has 
failed to provide adequate reasons A careful 
analysis of this phenomenon might perhaps 
have made the study more complete 

Ethnic associations were formed in the 
Adamawa province in the late 1940s with tho 
goals of maintaining their cultural identity and 
attaining political independence. These associ- 
ations were the forerunners of the Middle Zone 
League and the United Middle Belt Co s; 
which were regional political parties established 
in the early 1950s Most of their membership 
and leadership were Christians from the DSUM 
churches, and they used the churches, evangelist 
stations and schools as their political network. 
Religion was important for these parties, which 
sought the creation of a Middle Belt State to 
protect minorities’ interests against a perceived 
Muslim Fulam hegemony. 

In conclusion, Rastfelt discusses the synthesis 
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of culture and politics, pointing out that the 
Adamawa Christians shared ific forms of 
political thinking and customs which were 
embedded in ty and in the local 
cultures and history. 

This book 1s an important contribution 
towards attempts at understanding the current 
struggle for the separation of religion from 
state and political affairs ın Nigeria. The 
argument as to the extent to which we can 
meaningfully operate a secular state flows from 
this debate: the Church brought into existence 
a core of poutically sensitive people, thus it 
became difficult to expect a tion between 
religion and politics While this book has not 
linked its findings to the contemporary debate 
(e.g the Sharia controversy), it offers another 
perspective on the origin of this crisis. While 
the old Adamawa province (curiously the 
author does not provide a map of the area), 1s 
not exactly representative of the larger Nigerian 
society, yet the study advances our understand- 
ing of the mterplay of politics and religion in 
Nigeria. Explanation is needed as to why the 
Danish branch was treated as a separate enti 
and not as part of the larger SUM, whic 
operated in other parts of the country Lastly, 
the author has largely constructed a male- 
dominated history and failed to discuss the role 
of women 1n the churches or in the political 
development of Adamawa region. These short- 
comings, however, do not detract from the 
o significance of the book as a major 
study of the history of Christianity in the 
Middle Belt region, an area that has largely 
been neglected in academic studies. Scholars in 
African Studies, African Christianity, Politics, 
History, and Development Studies will certainly 
find the book interesting reading. 


MATTHEWS A OJO 


RICHARD RATHBONE: Murder and pol- 
itics in Colonial Ghana. xiv, 209 pp. 
New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press 1993. £30. 


The flourishing genre of microstoria 1s the 
hneal descendant of Michelet’s dictum that 
events that appear contingent can sometimes 
cast a dazzling light across an entire cultural 
landscape. Generating illumination of this sort 
calls for great skill on the part of the historian. 
To achieve its effects the text must be acutely 
sensitive to nuance—woven rather than nar- 
rated. African historiography 1s the reverse of 
rich ın works of this kind. African sources are 
famously recalcitrant and Africanist historians 
are overly timid—perhaps—in their approach. 
It is a distinct pleasure, therefore, to welcome 
Richard Rathbone’s sensitively written and 
thoroughly involving meditation upon the spe- 
cificities of colonial society ın the Gold Coast 
(Ghana). His microhistorical focus—a richly 
documented, but highly conflicted and ambigu- 
ous, case of disappearance and/or murder 
among the traditional ruling élite of the south- 
ern polity of Akyem Abuakwa in the 
early 1940s— becomes, in his confident hands, 
a springboard for far-ranging analyses of the 
spectrum of reciprocal compromises that 
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enmeshed rulers and ruled in the colonial 
dispensation. In short, this is a very good 


book indeed. 

The history of Akyem Abuakwa is much less 
fully researched than that of the neighbouring 
Akan kingdom of Asante. This relative neglect 
is undeserved It is also puzzling on at least 
two counts. First, the sources on Akyem 
Abuakwa are as rich as they are underexplored. 
Second, Akyem Abuakwa was the first of the 
larger Akan polities comprehensively to be 
exposed (from the middle of the nineteenth 
century) to all of the blandishments proferred 
by an encroaching Western 'modernity'. mis- 
sion Christianity, literacy and education, 
exportable cash crops, monetized commerce, 
the writ of common law, et al Under British 
rule, Akyem Abuakwa was cast as a pioneering, 
exemplary instance of fruitful co-operation in 
progress and development between nsive 
imperial tutors and enlightened indigenous 
dynasts. 

Central to Rathbone's account 1s the remark- 
able royal family of Akyem Abuakwa, and 
most particularly the Okyenhene Nana Sir 
Ofori Atta I rr uM his equally force- 
ful half-brother Dr. J. B. Dan Anchoring 
Rathbone's reconstruction 1s the tortuous rela- 
tionship between these two outsize onalit- 
1e8, and he skilfully anatomizes their interaction 
to make crucial (and widely applicable) points 
about the precarious, often contradictory equi- 
librrum between past and present under coloni- 
alism A notable feature of the writing 1s the 
way in which Ofori Atta and Danquah— 
equivocal ‘modernizers —-are situated 1n com- 
pelling detail as individuals against the back- 
ground: of family and society. What emerges 

om this is a wonderfully nuanced portrait of 
a self-consciously historical culture struggling 
to come to terms with the conditions of 
‘modernity’. 

The implanting of colonial ‘modernity’ in 
Akyem Abuakwa was accomplished as a con- 

nies of fragile adjustments and compromises. 

ow far this ded for its mamtenance 
upon the subtle understandings of Ofori Atta 
is made clear by what happened immediately 
after his death in 1943. During the O s 
funeral in February 1944, so it was alleged, the 
odekuro (village headman) Akyea Mensah of 
Apedwa was ritually killed in the ce n 
Kyebi by Ofon Atta’s bereaved kin. Now, such 
nunmolations were standard features of royal 
mortuary rituals among the precolonial Akan. 
But Akyem Abuakwa by the 1940s was the 
very model of colonial evolution and progress- 
ive ‘modernity’. The contrast thereby implied, 
and the mherent su on of an essential 
* primitivism* (with, for some, racial connota- 
tions) only thinly masked by a veneer of 
‘civilization’, made the 'Kibi murder’ case 
reverberate throughout the Gold Coast, British 
West Africa, the Colonial Office and the British 
parlament and press. The case became a 
sensation, drawing into its orbit British officials 
and Gold Coast nationalists as well as the 
rulers and ruled of Akyem Abuakwa 

Police investigations recovered some human 
remains. Was this Akyea Mensah? The Crown 
certainly thought so. Eight men were charged 
with murder and, at the conclusion of a trial 
and appellate process that lasted from 1944 to 
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1947, three of them were hanged Rathbone 
concludes that Mensah was indeed the 
victim of a r1 kiling, but he is honest 
enough to admit that at an earlier stage of his 
research he thought otherwise. His painstaking 
exposition of the legal proceedings 15 admirable, 
and it is suffused with a humane immediacy 
that brings the whole vividly to life. But the 
murder and tnal are not Rathbone's real 
subjects. Their status is that of enabling 
devices —microhistorical tools—that permit the 
widest guod exploration of all of the many 
ramified meanings (for colonialism, for nation- 
alism, for the readings of history and 
culture, for the people of Abuakwa, for 
the individuals cast as leading dramatis Pas 
sonae) that flowed from these events. It is 
Rathbone's contention that the Kyebi murder 
case negated Ofori Atta’s lifelong balancing 
act, alienated the Akyem and British from one 
another, and precipitated the Akyem Abuakwa 
poly nto structural crisis and cultural anomie 
t also radicalized moderate colonial subjects 
in the direction of a more demanding national- 
ism Most poignantly, perhaps, it subverted 
reputations and blighted lives; Akyea Mensah, 
the accused, Ofori Atta himself, Danquah, the 
Akyem Abuakwa royal family and citizenry, 
and the British Governor Burns were all 
marked by it. In treating the human dimensions 
of his subject Rathbone's tone is insistently 
elegaic, and appropriately so 
It is proverbially incumbent upon reviewers 
to dilute praise with criticism. If this book has 
a weakness it is that its presentation of the pre- 
colonial background 15 unsatisfyingly thin com- 
pared to the riches that follow. However, pre- 
colonial history 15 not the book's subject (and 
I have already mentioned the surpnsing 
shortage of scholarly literature d Alem 
Abuakwa’s past). That duly said, I must now 
conclude that I fear I have not done justice to 
all of the many virtues of this book. It is, 
simply, the most sympathetically evocative 
reconstruction available of the sheer complexity 
of the colonial ‘moment’ in Africa It tells a 
complex story wonderfully well, and incites to 
profitable reflection. Essential reading for the 
Africanist, it will also richly repay the attention 
of a very broad constituency of readers 


T. C. MCCASKIE 


JAN VANSINA: Living with Africa. xv, 
312 pp. Madison, WI: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1994, £36, $40 
(paper £18, $19.95). 


Jan Vansina is the most influential scholar in 
African historical studies Disregarding edited 
volumes, chapters in the works of others and 
articles, Vansina has, since 1961, published at 
least 11 monographs. The scope of this work 
is enormous; it ranges from historical methodo- 
logy (De la tradition orale, 1961, and Oral 
tradition as history, 1985) through regional 
histories (The Tio kingdom of the Middle Congo, 
1880—1892, 1973, Les anciens royawnes de la 
savanne, 1976, The children of Woot, 1978, and 
Paths m the rainforest..., 1990) to art history 
(Art history in Africa, 1984) Vansina has played 
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an incalculable role in shaping the ways in 
which historians, and not only histonans of 
Africa, regard the past and the methods by 
which the past can be retrieved. A Flemish- 
speaking Belgian who has spent most of his 
teaching career in the United States, he has 
additionally acted as a graceful interlocateur 
valable between distinctive traditions of histor- 
ical ideas and practice on three continents. And 
while the research and publication record 18 
prodigious, he also found time to train an 
entire eration of professional historians, 
many of whom now hold significant positions 
in the world's universities. This book, which 1s 
both an intellectual autobiography and a 
decidedly personahzed survey of the develo 
ment of African historiographies since the 
1950s, constitutes a really significant contribu- 
tion to knowledge. 

Like all autobiography, 1t only delivers what 
the author chooses to deliver. Vansina's person- 
ahty emerges from the implicit rather than 
from the explicit. We learn little about how a 
hectically nomadic career was with a 
developing family life; his wife, Claudine, tends 
to stand in the shadows of his stage. It 1s no 
easier to discern his political inclinations and 
their development popa: the more obvious 
libertarian views which were shared by most of 
the pioneers of African studies And while he 
tells us much about his relationships with 
Americans he is reticent about his life, beyond 
campus politics, as an adopted American. But 
there 1s enough embedded 1n the text to allow 
a reader to get a sense of precocious curiosity, 
sharp originality, massive energy, dedication— 
and spikmess, for he is open, if predictably 
partisan, about his disputes with others. 

The embedded historiographical essay puts 
some valued flesh on the bones of the remark- 
able story of how the history of Africa acqui 
academic ‘respectability’ in the West and then 
in Africa and how the diffenng ways of 
approaching the subject diverged and took on 

tural, national and institutional shapes. This 
is especially vivid as, with all the best inform- 
ants, he was ‘there’. At times he mars his 
account by caricaturing institutions; the history 
departments of the University of Dar es Salaam 
and SOAS are the principal victims. But he 
can be almost romantic about others, most 
particulari the University of Wisconsin at 

adıson. It is hard, for example, to reconcile 
his view of a ‘SOAS school’ of history in the 
1960s which avoided ‘new topics such as 
African religion, the history of i and “the 
roots of nationalism" > with the fact that its 
staff included Humphrey Fisher, Richard Gray, 
Shula Marks, and towards the end of the 
decade, David Birmingham; no less import- 
antly, its students in this period included Walter 
Rodney, M S. M. Kiwanuka, J. R. Willis, 
David Wilham Cohen, Godfrey Muriuki and 
Nehemia Levtzion. Similarly, it 1s a strange for 
an historiographer to ignore the fact that the 
University of Dar es 


e and John McCracken. 
Given his strong feelings about essentialism in 
African historical studies, he is strangely prone 
to essentialize history departments and even 
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national cultures as though they were not, as 
all collections of individual human beings are, 
the sites of vivid contestation. 

But as an historiographer, his account is 
robust and most of the side-swipes are directed 
at people well able to take care of themselves. 
It ıs not always as searching as it might be. 
The enormous importance of the rise of a 
revisionist historiography of southern Africa 
for the modern historiography of the rest of 
Africa is missed; pace his belief that the SOAS 
history department was intellectually conservat- 
ive, that grew up around the increasing intellec- 
tual authority of Shula Marks and her no less 
remarkable ratoire of research students in 
the 1970s What 1s currently widely understood 
to be social history, labour history and women's 
history in Africa today was critically influenced 
by the achievements of that group. What is 
perhaps even more surprising piven is splendid 
career and his advocacy of the elaboration of 
an African history before the colonial era, is 
his lack of reflection on the relative dearth of 

re-modern historical enquiry in the field today. 

e expansion of African historical studies has 
undeniably favoured modern and mostly colo- 
nial period research; there are few people more 
equipped than Jan Vansina to comment upon 
why this happened and more importantly on 
what impact this has had upon what we 
currently understand to be the history of Africa. 

But complaining about what is absent m this 
book quite misses the point. This is a very rich 
read indeed. Vansina 1s quite splendid on the 
institutional constrictions which initially con- 
fronted him and his accounts of his first 
immersion in what he calls ‘Kuba country’ 
throw real hght on the nature of his early 
work. Similarly, his memories of the construc- 
tion of knowl in the late colonial period in 
Rwanda provide valuable insights mto the 
intell background of the ultimately mur- 
derous Tutsi/Hutu relationship. His insider 
account of teaching in the mess of Belgium’s 
dying colonial regime in the ndi Zane ig 
dramatic, moving and frightening. Professor 
Vansina’s life has been one of t intellectual 
achievement achieved alongside and within 
‘exciting times’. His explanation of the rela- 
tively slow growth in African historical studies 
in France in the 1950s and 60s (p. 49) is fine 
analysis. No less fascinating, if depressing, are 
his reflections on the increasing iculties of 
conducting field-work and the grim burden 
that underpaid and overworked African col- 
leagues face (p. 203). His brusque treatment of 

ostcolonialist and postmodern scholars 
5. 217), a mposte rehearsed ın an earlier review 
of the work of Jean and John passage is 
refreshingly undeferential and emerges from a 
well thon through position that commands 
respect. But that singles out only a few plums 
in a orchard-full of ripe fruits. 

For an exacting historian, it is odd that he 
allowed this book to with so many 
errors. Only three pages into the preface, 
Caroline Neale has become ‘Carolyn’. Roland 


Anthony Oliver is ‘Roland R. Oliver’ (p. 41), 
Diedrich Westermann 1s gi an altered fore- 
name (p.44), Cyril ips is, prematurely, 


ps 
made Director of SOAS (p. 46), Douglas Jones 
becomes David Jones (p.128)—and so on. 
This tendency carries into the end-notes. Here, 
poor proof-reading has missed several glitches, 
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the most striking of which is the clear confusion 
between the persons and writings of Edward P. 
Thompson and Paul bog icd (n. 59, p. 276 
and n. 20, p.299); the last credits E. P. 
Thompson with authorship of The voice of the 
past. The index lists Humphrey Fisher under 
H', and manages to musspell the names of 
Christopher Ifemesia, Douglas Jones (again), 
Atieno Odhiambo, Talcott Parsons and Ivor 
Wilks who, like Robin Winks (p. 289), loses 
his terminal ‘s’. Vansina would not allow his 
students to get away with such casual proof- 


But warts and all this is a real classıc that 
will be read by any sensible historian interested 
m the making of a t scholar and the 
development of a rich field of scholarship. An 
entire field is already enormously mdebted to 
Jan Vansina and that debt has increased as he 
has generously provided a Irving ‘tradition of 
origin’ for historians of Africa. 


RICHARD RATHBONE 


RAYMOND W. Copson: Africa's wars 
and prospects for peace. xvi, 211 pp. 
Armonk, : M. E. Sharpe: 1994. 
$50 (paper $19.95). 


Raymond Copson embarked upon a formid- 
able task 1n the work under review: to explain 
the causes of 11 of Africa's wars in 200 pages. 
' If that were not enough, the final two chapters 
tackle the problem of resolving these conflicts. 
The first four chapters are an attempt at an 
objective survey of the factors that have 
contributed to war in Angola, Chad, Ethiopia, 
Liberia, Mozambique, Namibia, Rwanda, 
Somalia, Sudan, Uganda and Western Sahara. 
Chapter 1 explams the cost of Africa's wars in 
terms of people, culture and economics. 
Chapter it is an overview of events since 1980, 
with about three pages for each war. Chapters 
iii and iv respectively, are about the domestic 
causes and the international factors of war in 
Africa. Copson's general thesis is 'that the 
causes of every war were, at their root, internal, 
and that the international factor played a 
contributing role' (p. 103). 

The work reads more like an expanded outline 
than a finished book, but with so many factors 
and countries to deal with, the multiple i 
and subheadings are well used to organize the 
plethora of information. The wealth of numbers, 
charts, lists ani histories are the DES 
strengths, yet also its intrinsic weakness. Copson 
begins (rightly) by explaining why statistics are 
an inaccurate means by which to approach 
events in Africa. In ty, the numbers used 
are rarely Based on hard dence and ird 
little. Yet every section of his book begins wi 


a long ph of statistics with vast estimate 
gaps. (For example, Ugandan casualty estimates 
range from 100,000 to 500,000.) 


ile undoubtedly a bold undertaking, the 
book stil reflects a certain, and necessary, 
humility before its subject. Copson tres to 
uantify and categorize: each contributing 
actor, devoting a short ph to each war. 
But he has to admit, for example, that ‘The 
workings of the ethnic and regional factors in 
Africa's wars are complex and perhaps imposs- 
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ible for anyone but a participant to understand 
fully’ (p. 81). In the light of such truisms, it is 
hard to take seriously a two-sentence section 
that assesses the ethnic component of Chad’s 
civil war 
These criticisms aside, the book presents a 
comprehensive overview of the conflicts which 
would serve well as a quick reference or for a 
student approaching Africa for the first time. 
The historical content is skilfully even-handed, 
ally for conflicts such as Mozambique 
ere information in the past has been so 


essively partisan. 

EU nfortunstely, this even-handedness is lost 
in the final two chapters, which are, essentially, 
a superficial assessment of political reforms in 
Africa and a call to action to the international 
community to support these reforms. This is 
based on the assumption that political reform 
(specially democratization) is a means of 

ucing the risks of war in Africa Copson 
assumes that peace will result from political 
change and economic growth. But, as earlier 
sections of his book show, poverty and control 
of resources may go only so far ın explaining 
these wars It js surely impossible to assess the 
relative importance of each factor, as these 
differ between and even within wars, and it 
seems absurd to hold out political reform and 
economic growth alone as a blanket solution 
to war in ca. 

In a similar vein, Copson’s proposals for 
international action are largely irrelevant. First 
he pointe to Smith Hempstone’s distributing 
books about American democracy in Kenyan 
schools as an admırable example of supporting 
political reform (p 183). (Hempstone was also 
a leading supporter of that pillar of democracy, 
Jonas Savimbi.) Secondly, Copson urges pres- 
sure on African states to respect the Geneva 
Convention and various UN declarations. Is 
he suggesting that these documents resonate in 
the swamps of Sudan or the rubble of Huambo? 

From early chapters one may conclude 
that many of the factors contributing to these 
wars are impossible for non-participants to 
understand inly some factors can 
be controlled by outside forces, like access to 
heavy weapons (although Rwanda has shown 
that armies do not need high-tech to wage 
mass war) But the failure to halt conflict in 
Somalia shows the unforeseen complexities of 
external interference. Although this book con- 
tains a plenitude of facts within a well- 
stru framework, Copson fails to recog- 
nize the narrow picture it creates 

Raymond W. Copson’s Africa's wars and 
prospects for peace will be well recerved in 
many internationalist circles, and is very useful 
as a quick reference or beginner’s text, but it is 
no blueprint for peace in Africa. 


TODD J. MOSS 


MARTIN A. Kuen (ed.): Breaking the 
chains: slavery, bondage and eman- 
cipation in modern Africa and Asia. 
xiv, 222 pp. Madison, Wisconsin: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 
1993. $14.95. 


If slavery and bondage have been common 
human conditions for thousands of years and 
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in most societies, this century is apparently 
remarkable for the widespread abolition or 
wnprovement of the servile state. (Nazi, Soviet 
and other forms of twentieth-century enslave- 
ment of the ideologically criminalized are 
outside the scope of this study.) This trans- 
formation was ly brought about throu, 
the contact of traditional slave-dealing and/or 
slave-owning societies 1n Asia and Africa with 
the liberal anti-slavery ideology of nineteenth- 
century European colomalism. According to 
Martin Klein in his introduction to these eight 
essays, it was an ideology powerful enough for 
those non-Western élites who sought to under- 
stand Europe’s ascendancy mvanably to see 
free labour as a crucial part of that ascend- 
ancy (p. 26) . 

It was, nevertheless, an ideology that could 
1n practice readily condone slavery, or various 
forms of near-slavery, if and when imperial 
imperatives overrode it—such as the need to 
build a railway through a sparsely populated 
colonial hinterland, or to maintain cocoa 
output ın the deadly climate of the Gulf of 
Guinea plantations. 

This collection of eight essays, plus Klein's 
introductton, brings together recent scholarship 
on nmeteenth-century slavery in Asia and 
Africa and the end of slavery as an international 
historical process. The case studies range from 
the Gulf of Guinea to Thailand and from 
British India to French West Africa. They 
reveal extraordinary variations in the extent to 
which slavery really was abolished in these 
different places, or in the ways m which it was 
transformed into different systems of servitude, 
some of which still exist. 

Some of the most remarkable transforma- 
tions took place in the Ottoman empire in the 
nineteenth-century, where (at least outside 
Arabia and the remoter parts of Libya) societies 
moved from a commonly accepted slave- 
owning and slave-dealing ethic to almost com- 
plete abolition of both within a space of two 
to three generations. And this was despite the 
fact that Turkey, like Thailand but unlike all 
the other territories studied in this collection, 
was not an overseas ion of European 
imperialism. But in attempting to change and 
modernize itself through reform from above, 
the empire came under strong moral and 
political pressure from the European powers, 
and particularly Britain, to abolish the slave 
trade and slavery. 

Naturally, such interference was often 
resented As Ehud R. Toledano makes clear in 
his account of Ottoman concepts of slavery 
from the 1830s to the 1880s, for most of that 
period of reform (the Tanzimat), ‘European 
abolitionist arguments were either taken as an 
offence or met with smiling dismissal’ and no 
real discussion of the issues could ensue. From 
the 1840s to the 1860s the Ottoman govern- 
ment, acting to accommodate its British ally in 
suppressing the import of slaves into the 
Ottoman Empire, operated without an 1deolo- 
gical support that would have justified such a 
policy or endowed it with meaning ‘For those 
who carried it out, this was change without 
genuine motivation, reform without conviction, 
a putting things right without accepting that 
they were indeed wrong' (p 47). According to 
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Mohamed Mbodj, who discusses the abolition 
of slavery in Senegal, there was a rather similar 
attitude among the slave-trading and slave- 
using societies of the interior to European 
abolitionist impulses. ‘Their former Euro 
partners had taken these actions for philan- 
thropic and economic reasons that Africans 
could not accept. Africans felt that the rules of 
their traditional life had been called into 
question by initiatives which destabilized the 
bases of their society’ (p. 199). 

Yet—to return to the Turks— Toledano does 
suggest that by the end of the Tanzmat, 
Ottoman élite culture was adopung a negative 
stance toward slavery and was gradually disen- 
gaging from it on moral grounds (p 43). 
Toledano’s chapter includes a curious map 
which suggests that many of the slaves taken 
across the Central Sahara to Tripol in the 
nineteenth-century were then shipped on to 
southern Italy! The map’s clarity is comprom- 
ised by the strange absence of any Aegean Sea. 

One of the main values of this collection lies 
in the fact that no two cases are the same, or 
even simular. In his essay on nineteenth-century 
Dutch Indonesia, Anthony Reid suggests that 
the ‘relentless growth in power’ of the colonial 
state ‘was undoubtedly the most important 
reason’ for the retreat of the institution of 
slavery (p.71). But in the case of at least 
nominally independent contemporary Thai- 
land, David Feeny finds that ‘domestic and 
international political motives rather than eco- 
nomic incentives appear to have played the 
most direct role in the dismantling of human 
property rights’ (p 100). And m the Gulf of 
Guinea countnes, William Gervase Clarence- 
Smith can point to a phenomenal increase in 
the use of coerced African labour on privately 
owned plantations after it had become clear in 
the late nimeteenth century that free labour 
mnmigration from other parts of the West coast 
would not provide sufficient manpower. There 
the system of coerced labour was only really 
ended by unbeatable competition from peasant 
cocoa production in the Gold Coast in the 
early years of this century. 

So 1s slavery now finished and done with? 
Perhaps not quite, as Martin Klein and some 
of his contributors make clear. Children are 
today sold on the streets of Bangkok Bondage 
persists in various forms in India, despite efforts 
to abolish it. Mauritania officially abolished 
slavery only in 1980. Slavery and the slave 
trade, this reviewer understands, have quietly 
returned to the troubled parts of Sudan. And 
18 the so-called free worker 1n many societies 
necessarily ‘ better off’ than the slave? The last 
word comes from Mohamed Mbodj: 


*In the first half of the 19th century the 
slave [m Senegal] kept for himself 10 francs 

month above and beyond the cost of 
ood and lodging. The free worker of 1903 
received. ..11 25 francs a month above and 
beyond the cost of food ..The slave 
owners seem to have been more successful 
in negotiating for their slaves than the free 
workers of a triumphant capitalism were 
m negotiating for themselves” (p. 208). 


JOHN WRIGHT 
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Martin J. Murray: The revolution 
deferred: the painful birth of post- 
apartheid South Africa. xvi, 272 pp. 
London: Verso, 1994. £11.95. 


Bringing together scholarly sources and 
media coverage, Martin Murray has provided 
a detailed, informative and compelling account 
of the events over the decade leading to South 
Africa's first democratic election. It 1s mperat- 
rve reading as much for those who are con- 
cerned with South Africa's future as for those 
concerned with its past. For the blow-by-blow 
account of apartheid's demise also serves to 
reveal the extent to which many of the forces 
for a fundamental break with the inequalities 
and Den uities of the past have been dissipated 
Hence the title—7e revolution deferred 

Murray's subtitle—77e painful birth of post- 
apartheid South Africa—is equally apt. For the 
white élite has been all too reluctant to hand 
over any aspect of their hold over economic 

litical power. This ıs true both of the 
neo-fascist Afrikaners and of politicians, gov- 
ernment officials, and the li y minded 
vr eae of mdustry and finance. The only 
erences 1n this respect are 1n what they have 
to lose and the lengths to which they are 
prepared to go to defend it. As the elections 
drew close, white supremacists bombed and 
killed as a last act of defiance agamst the 
inevitable. 

Yet, as Murray amply demonstrates, this 
random and futile violence was merely the tip 
of an 1ceberg that all the rest were only then 
prepared to condemn. The protracted negoti- 
ations before the election, and earlier, had seen 
8 blind eye and supporting hand turned towards 
organized white violence through the police 
and armed and secret services In addition, 
financial and training su upport by the apartheid 
government was provided to black opposition 
to the ANC to undermine the latter’s bar, g 
and organizational strength, with Buthelez’s 
Inkatha Freedom Party to the fore as the 
regime's favoured fomenter. The violence that 
has ensued has taken on a life and rhythm of 
its own, intricately and deeply entrenched 
within the ted landscape of South 
African society and the struggle for power, 
privilege and survival at each and every level. 

Ultimately, the National came to a 
settlement despite the success of this divide- 
ape oa bi as its own political 
support —it was satisfying 
neither ieee ee Tacit amongst the white 
population by prolonging negotiations, But the 
negotiations themselves were fundamentally 
characterized by an intense centralization of 
the political process, even if hastened and 
pressured by the mass action on the streets and 
the violence in the townships The process of 
coming to a settlement for a government 
of national unity, both in principle and in its 
details, was one in which all but a few were 
effectively excluded from active participation. 
Nor is it possible to doubt, as Murray docu- 
ments, that huge compromises were made on 
both sides, even though from very unequal 
starting points. In particular, the wealth and 

rivileges of the white population have been 
fen untouched—a heavy price to pay for himited 
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democratization in which monopoly power 
over the economy and secure employment and 
working conditions for the civil service have 
been guaranteed. Given the devastation of the 
economy over the past decade, the new govern- 
ment's prospects of room for manoeuvre in 

roviding the basic needs of the majority, and 
fonce social stability, remain bleak. 

Yet, this situation must be compared with a 
decade ago when the apartheid regime was 
running a strategy of partial reform for a 
minority and repression for the majority. The 
passage over the decade to democratic elections 
seems to have been unimaginably fraught with 
dangers and difficulties. It 18 not only luck that 
has brought about this outcome. The alliance 
between the ANC, COSATU and the SACP— 
and its commitment to a unrfied South Africa, 
to tactical violence where necessary, to non- 
racialism and to democratic principles—have 
all been crucial, and are too easily taken for 
granted, even if not fully realized in practice. 
These principles had to be fought for and won, 
both against the apartheid regime and amongst 
its opponents 

None the less, the extraordinary and trouble- 
Some passage to democratic elections should 
not blind us to the limited progress that has 
been made in the journey to eradicate the 
heritage of a od For the cost of victo 
has been high, not only in the struggle itse 
but also 1n the political and economic condi- 
tions that have inherited. The prospects 
for fundamental change remain positive but 
confined to the long term. And there is the 
nagging doubt that, but for a few blacks in 
government and business, it is whites who have 
gained the most, if only they are pre to 
ci the most extreme and overt forms of 

rere ic It is Murray's merit to have 
up these issues, if not to have resolved 
ien. That 1s for the future to decide, which 
will in turn cast new light on the transition to 
democracy in the context of what the majority 
js able to achieve for itself. The tortuous 
passage to South Africa's first democratic 
election, the pain, fragility, and joy in avoiding 
major civil war, should not delude us into 
ignoring what has been sacrificed along the 
way nor into exaggerating what has been more 
broadly achieved. 


R. M. W. Dixow: Ergativity. (Cam- 
bridge studies in Linguistics, 
no. 69.) xxii, 271 pp. Cambridge 
University Press, 1994. £37.50 


(paper £12.95). 


Ergativity refers to morphological or syn- 
tactic systems which group together the intrans- 
itive subject (S) with object (O), 
marking them in the same way, for instance, 
by means of an Absolutive case form, and 
marking the transitive subject (A) differently, 
for instance, by means of an Ergative case 
form. In contrast, the more familiar set-up, in 
which S/A are grouped together (say, b 
receiving Nominative case) vs. O (wi 
Accusative case) are referred to as ‘accusative’ 
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systems The contemporary study of ergative 
systems owes more to Dixon than any other 
scholar, so a full-scale monograph on the 
subject 15 an eagerly awaited event by those 
interested in typology and in morphosyntax. 
However, in one important sense this book is 
a disappointment. The book 18 essentially an 
upda: and expanded version of Dixon’s 
monumental and highly influential Language 
paper (1979). Much of the book is a straight 
repeat of that article and little of substance 
is changed. . 

The overall approach is largely atheoretical. 
D's main concern is to show how varied 
ergative systems can be and how complex a 
notion ‘ergativity’ is. In addition, he advances 
the view that grammar operates in terms of 
three grammatical functions S, A, O. This is 
necessary if only to be able to describe ergative 
morphosyntax as op to accusative systems 
(which group to S and A and mark O 
specially, e g. with Accusative case) This goes 
against the current grammatical mainstream, 
though it is hard to know what to make of 
that, since ergativity has been largely 1gnored 
by mainstream theories. 

In addition, D urges us to pay attention to 
the role of agents as the controller of an event, 
suggesting that this notion provides an explana- 
tion for a number of grammatical phenomena. 
In this his views find resonance in recent 
discussion of ‘proto-roles’ (Dowty, 1991) and 
in the rash of literature exploring as 
factors in the assignment of semantic roles (e.g. 
Tenny, 1994) 

One of the more important theoretical points 
established by Dixon's research (in his 1972 
monograph on Dyirbal) is the notion of 
syntactic ‘pivots’: languages may treat S/O 
functions as a natural class for syntactic 
processes such as interpretation of elliptical 
participants. Thus, we mught find that a 
sentence whose word-for-word translation is 
The man hit the dog and ran away is interpreted 
as meaning that the dog ran away. Only 
languages which show morphological ergative 
marking have such S/O pivots, though a 
language with thoroughly ergative case or 
agreement morphology might operate entirely 
ın terms of S/A pivots familiar from accusative 
laiguages (Pasque being a well-known case). 

The k consists of eight chapters (plus a 
short appendix on theoretical models) and 
separate indexes for authors, languages and 

ubjects. After an introduction, the second 
chapter deals wıth the distinction between 
syntactic marking of grammatical relations vs. 
semantic marking of participants. In the latter 
case it is difficult to distinguish notions of 
subject and object, much less ergativity. 
Chapter iti looks at morphological ergativity, 
summarizing some of the diversity and com- 
plexity in the ways that participants are marked. 
Examples are cited in which agreement (or 
cross-referencing) systems mux the two types. 
An example from my own experience is Koryak, 
which has subject and object agreement marked 
by prefixes and suffixes. Some of the suffixes 
show ergative patterning (identical forms for S 
and ©), particularly the plural suffix, -/a-. 
However, the prefixes are uncompromisingly 
accusative (except for one which just references 
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A functions). On the other hand, nominals of 
all types are case marked ergatively. 

Koryak illustrates one type of ‘split’ in an 
ergative system. These are in some 
detail 1n chapter iv. D. presents a very clear 
typology of split systems. In some es 
( split ”) the S function is marked either like 

or like A depending on whether the verb 
assigns a ‘patient-like’ role to its subject or a 
more ‘agent-like’ role In other types, the 
marking can differ for one and the same verb 
depending on the meaning the s er wishes 
to convey (e.g. The clown-O fell (accidentally) 
or The clown-A fell (deliberately), D. then 

i splits conditioned by the nature of 
the nominals themselves, the tense/aspeot of 
the clause, and whether the clause is subordin- 
ate or not. The nominal splits are related to 
what D calls the Nominal Hierarchy (also 
called the Animacy Hierarchy). Essentially, 
those nomimals that are closest to ego (the 
speaker) are most hkely to be marked with an 
accusative system, and those furthest away (e.g. 
inanumate, non-proximate 3rd persons) are 
most likely to get ergative markıng. Hence, in 

irbal all nominals operate along an ergative 
case marking system except for first/second 
person pronouns. For this reason, we sometimes 

d agreement systems reflect accusativity 
(since they are historically derived from pro- 
nominals) while free nominals are marked 
ergatively (cf. Koryak above). In other lan- 
guages (e.g. Indo-Aryan, Georgian) we find 
ergativity only in past or perfectrve tenses/ 
aspects, or only in main clauses. 

Chapter 1v is an extended exploration of the 
notion of ‘subject’, D. elucidates a number of 
questions that have been confused in the 
literature and advances the claim that there is 
a universal notion of ‘subject’ identifying the 
S/A functions. For instance, he points out that 
the (usually elided) subjects of imperatives will 
always display an S/A patternin g (rather than 
an ergative pattermng) simply because in an 
imperative, the address is told to do something 
(re. told to be an agent) Additionally, he 
points out that many languages have special 
morphology or functors corresponding to the 
meanings ‘try’, ‘begin’, ‘want’, ‘can’ and so 
on. These he calls “Secondary Verbs’. Again, 
the embedded subjects of such predicates always 
pattern along S/A lines. Thus, the existence of 
such constructions does not bear on (syn- 
tactic) ergativity. 

The notion of ‘syntactic ergativity' and the 
role of ‘pivots’ is explored in detail in chapter 
vi. There is discussion of passive and antipassive 
alternations, and then a survey of the way 
pivots are used. We see the Dyirbal data 
resurfacing, illustrating both morphological 
and syntactic ergativity. Then we see morpholo- 
gical ergativity with syntactic accusativity (S/A 
pivot) in Walmatjari. Next, D. discusses systems 
which have S/O pivots for some processes and 
S/A pivots for others (including Yidin’, 

ukchee, Tongan and the Carib language, 
Panare). 

Diachronic change 1s the topic of chapter vit. 
Accusative languages can develop ergative 
characteristics in a variety of ways, including 
reinterpretation of participle based construc- 
tions (especially passives) and reinterpretation 
of noun case markers. D. points out that 
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ergative to accusative change 1s far from being 
the mirror image. In the semantic 


function of the passive and antipassive con- 
structions are very different and develop in 
distinct ways. In addition, the Nominal 


Hierarchy will often determine the extent to 
which ergative or accusative characteristics 
spread through the system. 

Chapter viii looks at the functional motiva- 
tion for tivity, including claims about the 
discourse function. D. is careful to point out 
that much of the discussion of discourse 
ergativity refers to an entirely different property 
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from that which he is concerned with. However, 
it seems that languages tend to use S or O 
function to pick out participants bearing ‘new’ 
information and this can in principle serve as 
a functional basis for the development or 
maintenance of ergative systems. 

The book ends with an Appendix on gram- 
matical models. This is very thin, largely 
because so few of the mainstream theories have 
concerned themselves seriously with the 
problem. 


ANDREW SPENCER 


SHORT NOTICES 


SERGE LANCEL: Carthage: a history. 
Translated by Antonia Nevill. xvii, 
474 pp. Oxford: Blackwell, 1995. 
£19.95, $34.95. 


Neither Tyre, which with its sister city of 
Sidon, launched the Phoenician expansion 
.throughout the Mediterranean world in the 
early first millennium B.C., nor Tyre's colony 
of age, which quickly became independent 
and fought for imperial pre-eminence with 
Rome in the latter half of that millennium, 
have left us a literature. Both Phoenicians and 
inians were known to us at first through 
the writings of the Hebrews, the Greeks and 
the Romans, their rivals, though in the last 
couple of centuries a host of inscriptions, 
stretching from Phoenicia itself and Asia Minor 
in the east to Carthage itself and Spam in the 
west, have been unearthed, and dozens of sites 
throughout the Mediterranean have been noted 
and many of them extensively excavated. 
Workers in the field always wish plaintively 
that lit remains would come to light, but 
alas, the veries of archaeology and epi- 
graphy are all we have to go on 
The present volume concentrates on 
Carthage, and makes a splendid job of what 
we have. It discusses the views on its founda- 
tion, both mythological and archaeological, 
and concludes that recent archaeological indica- 
tions are tending to narrow the gap that exists 
between the earliest remains and the classical 
tradition that places the founding at the end of 
the ninth century, it describes what can be 
recovered of the earliest settlement; it follows 
the rise of what must be called a Carthaginian 
empire (or ), encompassing 
powerful settlements in Italy, Sardmia, Spai 
along the North African littoral and even down 
the West African (there is no mention of the 
inscription from Brazil that suggests the 
Carthagi crossed the Atlantic, probably 
wisely, for it is most likely spurious); it describes 
the archaeology of the city and its harbours, 
and has a chapter on Carthaginian religion 
(with particular emphasis on the custom of 
child sacrifice which so shocked the classical 
authors, Lancel’s conclusion is wise. 1t did take 
place, but were the infants so burned alive or 


dead? Until that question 1s answered, we 
cannot be sure) before dealing in some detail 
towards the end with Hannibal, Scipio 
Africanus and the Punic Wars 

The French author, himself a professional 
archaeologist who has done fine work in the 
area, is well served by his English translator. 
The book reads beautifully. ft is punctured 
with teling quotations from both ancient 
writers and modern scholars; nor is Flaubert 
ignored. And it can be quite sharp with the 
mistakes and controversies of archaeologists. 
In other words, this is a scholarly account, 
which can be trusted by other scholars; but the 
learning is carried lightly, and the volume will 
delight the serious general reader too. There is 
a good bibliography with a supplement for 
English readers, and a large variety of illustra- 
tions and maps. We are led as far as we can be 
mto the heart of a rather neglected ancient 
civilization, and feel keenly widespread 
regret that we no longer have the ipsissima 
verba of a fascinating people. 


J. C. L. GIBSON 


RICHARD GOULET (ed.): Dictionnaire 
des philosophes antiques. Tome n: 
Babélyca @Argos à  Dyscolius. 

019 pp., 6 plates. Paris: CNRS 
itions, 1994. Fr. 525. 


The second volume of this monumental work 
ut together by a team of experts patronized 
y the Centre Natonal de la Recherche 
Scientifique includes bibliographies of more 
than philosophers. As in the case of the 
first volume (reviewed in BSOAS, LIV, 1, 1991, 
234-5), one finds here, m addition to the 
bibhographical notices, the iconography of the 
hilosophers and an appendix on topography 
this time, on the Cynosarges, an area of 
Athens with which Antisthenes and Ariston of 
Chios were associated). Agam, the Syriac, 
Coptic, Armenian, Persian and Arabic tradi- 
tions of ancient philosophical texts are well 
covered, thanks to the collaboration of Maroun 
Aouad (who is preparing, with Roshdi Rashed, 
a Dictionnaire des philosophes et des savants 
arabes), Dimitri Gutas, Jean-Pierre Mahé, 
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Agnés Ouzounian, Michel Tardieu and Javier 
Teixidor. Included are notices on esanes 
of Edessa, the romance of Barlaam and 
Josaphat (a Buddhist tale translated into Greek 
from a rgian translation of an Arabic 
version), Barsauma, bishop of Qardou (philo- 
sopher of King Chosroes; see below), Büd (a 
Persian Nestorian who may have translated 
Arstotle, Metaphysics A from Syriac into 
Pahlavi), Catherine of Alexandria (a philo- 
sopher whose Life survives only in Armenian), 
‘Democrates’ (a source cited ın the Arabic 
gnomological literature), and Chosroes. Under 
the entry on this Sassanid King (ruled CTA 
A.D.) are assembled the notices on all the 
philosophers associated with his court; i.e., 

arsauma de Qardou (a second notice), Birwai, 
Burzoy, Damascius, Simplicrus, Eulamios (or 
Eulalios), Priscianus of Lydia, Hermias, 
Diogenes and Isidore of Gaza, Ezechiel of 
Zabe, Gabriel of Nisiba, John of Beth-Rabbam, 
Joseph of Nisiba, Moses of Nisiba, Ouranios. 
Paul the Persian, Qibwat, Tribunus and 
Vuzurgmihr. 

Also discussed 18 the oriental association of, 
or transmission of the works of, Basilides 
Magmen of whose works survive in Coptic), 

ryson (whose ‘Economics of Galen’ were 
translated into Arabic), Calanos (an ‘Indian’ 
philosopher cited in Greek sources, and in the 
Arabic doxography attributed to Ammonios 
and the Sar al- a of Pseudo-Apollonios 
[as ‘ Kalüs' or * Kábüs'D, Cebes of Thebes (the 
Arabic translation of whose Pinax was 1ncorp- 
orated into the Hikma al-khalida of Miskaway 
and cited by Abii-l-Farag 1ibn-at-Tayyib), 
Damascius and Dorus the Arab (both of whom 
may have gone to Harran), ‘David the 
Invincible' (an Armenian of whom only Greek 
works survive), Diagoras of Melos and 
Diogenes of Smope th quoted in Arabic 
gonomological literature) and Dionysius the 
Areopagite (the Syriac tradition). A separate 
article on the Arabic (Pseudo)-Democritos by 
Carmela Baffioni will appear in the first 
supplement of this Dictionnaire. Two much 
debated questions of philosophical transmis- 
sion, relevant to the Middle East, have a place 
here (1) the passage of Greek philosophers 


throu Heri pa tee closure of the schools 
[o ens AD.) (see especially e notice 
on Damascius); and (2) the knowledge of 
Diogenes Laertius in the Middle Ages, and the 
co on of his work with the translations of 
the ‘Dicts and Sayings of the Philosophers’ of 
Abt I-Wafa* al-Mubashshir, which 1s discussed 
m an Addendum on pp. 1011-2. 


CHARLES BURNETT 


ALFRED Ivey (ed.) Averroes’ Middle 
Commentary on Aristotle's De 
Anima, Revised by Muhsin Madhi. 
280 pp: Cairo: General Egyptian 
Book Organization, 1994. £E19. 


Those of us who are interested in the thought 
of Ibn Rushd (Averroes) owe a considerable 
debt of gratitude to Alfred Ivry for having 
undertaken the task of preparing this fascinat- 
ing and valuable edition. He has worked largely 
from Judaeo-Arabic manuscripts, with the 
assistance of some Hebrew translations of the 
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text, to reconstruct a very plausible Arabic 
version. There are extensive notes on the 
1mportant terms in the text and their equivalents 
in Greek, Hebrew and Latin, and this volume 
constitutes a very impressive scholarly contribu- 
tion to our understanding of Ibn Rushd by one 
of the leading writers in the area today. This 18 
actually a key text in Islamic philosophy. The 
topic of philosophical psychology was a particu- 
larly heated site of controversy at the time, 
ially when 1t came to deciding on whether 
exander or Themistius had a more perspic- 
uous grasp of the relationship between the 
agent and the material intellects, and this is 
one of the main topics of the Middle 
Commentary In addition, we have here more 
evidence of the different ways ın which Ibn 
Rushd approached his three different forms of 
commentary, 1n that this Middle Commentary 
does not ın any way depart from any of the 
doctrines of the Long Commentary, and yet it 
is obviously more than just a paraphrase of the 
latter. One may speculate that ıt was designed 
for an educated but not especially philosophic- 
ally sophisticated audience, perhaps for the 
Almohad Prince of Believers himself. 


OLIVER LEAMAN 


F. E. Perers: Muhammad and the ori- 
gins of Islam. (SUNY Series in Near 
Eastern Studies.) xv, 334 pp. 
Albany, NY: State University of 
New York Press, 1994. $19.95. 


In Peters’s previous books, Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam (see BSOAS, w, 1, 1992, 
195) and A reader of Classical Islam (see 
BSOAS, ivm, 2, 1995, 436), the approach to 
writing textbooks consisted of providing 
extracts from translated source material strung 
together with short bridging paragraphs. In 
this latest work, Peters has changed that 
approach somewhat and has created a textbook 
which combines sources with a much stronger 
authorial presence As a result, the scholarly 
issues raised by many of the sources (as well as 
the issue raised by their actual use) are faced 
within the book, and discussed either ın the 
body of the text or in the end notes. This is 
therefore a textbook which will allow students 
to enter mto the raw material of history 
together with the scholarly discussions con- 
cerning it, guided by the firm yet not authoritar- 
ian hand of a scholar who 1s well aware of 
varying points of view. It is undoubtedly the 
most successful of Peters’s recent series of texts. 

The scope of the work includes the ‘ origins’ 
of Islam to which the first 130 pages are 
devoted). us the book commences with 
Abraham and then looks at Arabia within the 
historical and cultural context of its neighbours 
in the pre-Islamic period. This makes for a 
slightly uneasy compromuse between an account 
of the internal Muslim version of ‘sacred 
history’ and a critical situating of Islam within 
the context of Near Eastern monotheism and 
Arabia. The Muslim account starts with the 
creation of the world (see al Tabari s Ta'rikh, 
for example), an episode which is neglected in 
this book, while few scholarly accounts would 
feel able to pronounce on so many points prior 
to the period of Muhammad. 
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This book does not therefore try to create 
its own chronological or thematic framework 
within which to set the nse of Islam, but rather 
follows the outline of the Islamic accounts. It 
does, however, move well ond those 
accounts when it comes to providing informa- 
tion, some of which (inevitably, from the 
historian's perspective) contradicts the internal 
accounts. Sources quoted include al-Tabari, 
Ton Ishaq, Ibn Sa‘d, and Ibn al-Kalbi certainly, 
but we also read of what little can be known 
about pre-Islamic Arabia through such sources 
as the Namara inscription and the writings of 
Procopius. Around these pieces Peters weaves 
a continuous historical narrative, laced with a 
good measure of scepticism. For example, it is 
doubtful, according to Peters, that Mecca was 
a significant commercial centre prior to the rise 
of Islam (p. 72). Modern scholars have been 
“seduced by the imagined resemblance between 
pre-Islamic Mecca and the great caravan cities 
of the East' (p. 73). 

When the story progresses further into the 
life of Muhammad, Ibn Ishaq (of course) 
becomes the main source, but there is also an 
emphasis on the historical relationship between 
Muhammad and the Qur'ün Here too, Peters 
shows a fine critical spirit and goes to t 
lengths to explain the many elements whick are 
based upon later lation and straightfor- 
ward guesswork, The few citations concerned 
with the life of Muhammad that are available 
ın non-Muslim sources (Theophanes, Nicepho- 
rus) are provided 

an introduction to Muhammad, the 
Qurün and the rise of Islam this book will 
have an essential place, especially in the 
classroom context Because Peters 1s willing to 
face the critical historiographical questions in 
the course of an introductory oL the book 
wil provide students and teachers with an 
appropriately scholarly introduction. to the 
topic and will provide a context within which 
cult questions in the study of Islam (or any 
religion) can and must be faced. The essay 
with which Peters closes his book, an appen- 
dix entitled ‘The quest of the historical 
Muhammad?’ (a somewhat shortened and modi- 
fied version of a paper of the same name which 
appeared in International Journal of Middle 
t Studies, 23, 1991, 291-315), emphasizes 
this pomt and will pon an excellent focus 
for reflection upon Islamic historical studies. 


A. RIPPIN 


YVONNE YAZBEK HappaD (ed.): The 
Muslims of America, (Religion in 
America Series.) x, 249 pp. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 
1994. £11.95. 

YVONNE YAZBECK HADDAD and JANE 
IDLEMAN SurrH (ed.): Muslim com- 
munities in North America. (SUNY 
Series in Middle Eastern Studies.) 
xxx, 545 pp. Albany, NY: State 
University of New York Press, 
1994. $29.95. 
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These two collections of papers are indicatrve 
of the rapidly expanding literature on Muslims 
in the United States. The first volume brings 
together most of the papers presented to a 
conference on the subject held at Amherst, 
Mass., in the spring of 1989. Three papers from 
that conference were held over and collected 
together with the papers of the second volume, 
all specially commissioned for this publication 
This does not, however, mean that the later 
volume 1s simply an expanded continuation of 
the first. The two complement each other very 
well, in that the first takes a mainly thematic 
approach to its subject while the second, more 
encyclopaedically, is a collection of studies of 
parti Muslim communities. 

The first volume organizes 16 chapters into 
six sections, of which the first provides over- 
views of organizations and population figures, 
while the latter, by Carol L Stone, represents 
the first serious attempt at a statistical analysis 
Two papers on perceptions of Islam in the 
USA are followed by a section on Islamic 
thought m the USA. This contains three studies 
of individual Muslim figures: John ito on 
Ismail al-Faruqi, Jane th on E Hussein 
Nasr, and Frederick Denny on Fazlur Rahman. 
The fourth section considers four aspects of 
Muslim activity, followed by two papers on 
women. Finally, three papers consider issues of 
identity, of particular interest in a society 
whose conventional self-description as a ‘ melt- 
ing pot’ is increasingly being challenged, not 
least by Muslims, and whose foreign policy, as 
sharply pointed out by Yvonne Haddad herself, 
has in turn challenged the loyalties of its 
Muslim citizens. 

Having thus laid the ground, the editors of 
the second volume have not sought to revisit 
these themes. This volume needs to be used in 
conjunction with the first if it is not to appear 
simply as a collection of discrete studies with 
nothing holding them together. Usefully, this 
volume is indexed, which the first is not. 
Twenty-two papers are organized into three 
sections: religious communities, Islamic com- 
munities in major metropolitan centres, and 
ethnic communities in inetropolitan settings. 
The division 1s on occasion slightly artificial, 
and some papers could as well have been placed 
in either of the other two sections. One thing 
which becomes obvious through these force 
is how different the situation in the United 
States is from that of western European 
countries. Much of Muslim settlement in the 
USA since 1945 has been of intellectuals and 
professionals: Muslim North America is the 
most highly educated of all Muslim communit- 
ies in the West. The other significant difference 
is the phenomenon of African American Islam; 
the article on Louis Farrakhan’s Nation of 
Islam provides a useful alternative perspective 
to that normally presented in the media, and 
other articles deal with other aspects of this 
particularly American phenomenon Some of 
the articles are based on extenstve academic 
work in a variety of disciplines; others, such as 
one on Chicago, are based on the experience 
of participants in the networks and develop- 
ments being described. The breadth of material 
and the variety of perspectives ensure that the 
reader has been offered more than just a 
few snapshots. 


J. S. NIELSEN 
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R. Vasse (ed.): A classified handlist of 
Arabic manuscripts acquired since 
1912. Vol. m: Qur’Gnic sciences and 
hadith, (The British Library: 
Oriental and India Office Col- 
lections.) viii, 124 pp. London: The 
British Library, 1995. £25. 


This is the second volume in a series of 
handlists documenting the Arabic manuscripts 
acquired by the Department of Onental 
Manuscripts and Printed Books of the British 
Library since 1912. As such it follows on 
directly from the Descriptive list of Arabic 
manuscripts compiled by A. G. Ellis and 
Edward Edwards, published in 1912. 

The manuscripts are arranged on a broad 
subject basis, drawing on the classification 
adopted in Charles Riews Supplement on the 
catalogue of Arabic manuscripts in the British 
Museum, published in 1894. Within each subject 
category, works are listed chronologically 
according to the author’s death date (when 
known), enabling the researcher to trace the 
historical development on any given branch of 
learning. While not a full descriptive catalogue, 
the handlist provides the basic details of each 
manuscript, thus fulfilling the pri aim of 
improving scholarly access to the holdings of 
the British Library. The three separate indexes 
(author/title, title, and numerical), render the 
handling of the lists most and efficient. 

The works on ic sciences and hadith 
(including Shi*1 collections) documented in the 
present volume (from Or.7788 to Or.14518A) 
contain many which have been pub- 
lished in printed editions during the twentieth 
century, but there are also complete manu- 
scripts of works not yet published (to the best 
of my knowledge), e.g. item no. 207 (Or.8391), 
a work on anic stories and occasions of 
revelation by Saff al-Din al-Mawsili (about 
whom see Brockelmann, GAL, Supplement, 1, 
989), to name but one. 

It is to be hoped that additional volumes 
will soon be published which will benefit all 
interested scholars. 


URI RUBIN 


A. SronovA and Z. IVANOVNA 
(comp.) The holy Quran through 
the centuries. A catalogue of the 
Exhibition of Manuscripts and 
Printed Editions Preserved in the SS 
Cyril and Methodius National 
Library, Sofia, February 1995. 
66 pp., 2 plates [on inside covers]. 
Sofia: SS Cyri and Methodius 
Library, 1995. (Sponsored by 
al-Furqan Islamic Heritage 
Foundation, London. £32.) 


The book under review catalogues an 
extremely fine collection of ancient r'üns 
which are preserved in the SS Cyril and 
Methodius Dip in Sofia It had been 
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planned to o an exhibition of them in 
December, 1944, | to coincide with the Working 
Seminar on Muslim Culture in Bulgarian lands, 
past and present, and with an international 
conference of Arabists which was held in the 
University at that time. A number of reasons 
led to a postponement, although the particip- 
ants were invited to see the manuscripts at a 
prune lay in the library. It 1s a joy to see 

ow beautiful the colour reproductions are in 
this catalogue. 

The introduction 1s written by A. Stoilova 
and Z. Ivanova who have recently been occu- 
pied in studying Arabic and non-Arabic docu- 
ments from the Rhodope libraries in the 
Muslim districts of Elvohec and Capinci. These 
23 Qur'àns, which are very much a part of the 
Ottoman heritage in Bulgaria, and which are 
kept in the Oriental De ent, date from 
between the 7 May 1271, and 1870 There is a 
short chapter on the Qur'àn both as a book 
and as a text. This is an attractively written 
o in itg own right But the bulk of the 
catalogue consists of photographs, in colour 
and black and white, which most successfully 
convey the yellows, , browns and decorat- 
ive details in red, blue and gold of what are 
amongst the finest examples of calligraphy of 
this kmd. Examples from the various scripts, 
Küfic, Thuluth, Naskh and Nasta'liq, are all to 
be found here. Each Qur'ün is described in 
some detail, as are some printed copies of the 
Qur'àn which were also on display. These date 
from the nineteenth century and were printed 
in Kazan, Istanbul and Skopje. A short glossary 
concludes the catalogue. 

Anka Stoilova and Zorka Ivanova deserve 
high praise for this exhibition, Káncho 
Kanev design is of outstanding merit and 
Nikolay Kulev’s photos reveal the refinement 
of photography which is to be found in 
Bulgaria today This publication ıs quite 
exceptional ın Eastern Europe, and Dr. 
Rossitsa Gradeva’s English translation is 
excellent. Full transeripnon is to be found 
throughout the catalogue The Islamic 
Heritage Foundation, al-Furqān, must count 
this to be one of the most successful of their 
publications to date. It sets new standards. 


H. T. NORRIS 


R. B. SERJEANT, R. L. BIDWELL and 
G. Rex SMITH (ed.): New Arabian 
Studies, 1. xi, 237pp. Exeter: 
University of Exeter Press, 1993. 
£20. 


This is not in fact a new journal, but the 
welcome resurrection of the widely respected 
Arabian studies, edited by Serjeant and Bidwell 
and published by Christopher Hurst & Co. 
from 1974 (see BSOAS, xxxix, 3, 1976, 711) 
That venture survived healthily for some 12 
years, with a change to Scorpion Publishing 
Ltd. in 1977, until economic factors led to its 
technical demise in 1986 with vol. 7, although 
a further number was issued by Cambridge 
University Press in 1990. The journal's apparent 


passing was much regretted by devotees of the 
i ın all ıts aspects, for whom it had 
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become essential reading. As a matter of policy 
it had maintained a cross-disciplinary approac. 
in its selection of materia! for inclusion, 
eschewing only the more controversial themes 
such as contemporary politics and economics 
or purely scientific topics, in favour of a wide 
spectrum of studies specifically relating to 

bia proper and coyering matters as diverse 
as epigraphy, travel, history, geography, genea- 
logy, agriculture, and language—almost any- 
thing in fact provided it was investigated and 
described in intelligible philological terms and 
to the meticulous standarde imposed by the 
editors. This insistence was to result in a 
journal whose appearance could be anticipated 
with warm enthusiasm. 

Now it has re-emerged, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Centre for Arab Gulf Studies of the 
University of Exeter and with a fresh title 
(since the earlier one apparently had been made 
over to the Cambridge Middle East Centre), 
but m the same format as its predecessor and 
with the welcome addition to the panel of 
editors of Professor Rex Smith. R. B. Serjeant 
and R. L. Bidwell, alas, are no longer with us 
but would surely have derived satisfaction from 
the new product, so it is comforting that 
worthy successors have been recruited to take 
their place in the persons of J. R. Smart and 
B R. Pridham. For it maintams the same 
comprehensive topical coverage and still reflects 
the intense devotion of its founding editorial 
team to all matters which might contribute to 
our appreciation of Arabia. In the present 
volume there are 15 contributions, including 
one from Serjeant himself, ‘Yemems in 
mediaeval ou (Canton)’, which inter 
aha reveals the potential of China as a source 
for Islamic epigraphic documentation. The 
others range over such topics as code-switchin 
in Jordanian Arabic (Yasir Suleiman), a formal 
analysis of legal maxims in the bedouin oral 
law of Sinai and the Negev (Clinton Bailey), 
the background to the Austrian expeditions 
to South Arabia between 1897 and 1900 
(E. Macro), an archaeological survey of 
Musandam (P. M. Costa), Nabataean legal 
texts (J. F. Healey), and two topics close to 
Serjant's heart, a translation of a Rasulid 
agricultural almanac for the year 808/1405—6, 
now in the Egyptian National Library (D. V. 
Varisco), and an account based on field research 
of the cult of saints in Hadramawt (A. Knysh). 
The general impression from reading through 
the volume is one of satisfaction. The contribu- 
tions are consistent in their scholarly level and 
the editors deserve congratulation on their 
jc choice of material for inclusion. A 

igh standard has been set and one can but 
wish New Arabian studies every success for 
the future. 


A. K. IRVINE 


Marek M. DZIEKAN (ed): Plenas 
Arabum Domos: materialy IV ogól- 
nopolskiey Konferencji Arabisty- 
cznej Warszawa, 25-26 Marca 1993. 
242 pp. Warsaw: Zaklad Arabis- 
tyki, Tulamistuki Instytut Oriental- 
d Universytet Warszawski, 
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This publication brings together a variety of 
papers which were presented at the fourth 
Arabist Conference which was held in Warsaw 
in March, 1993. Nearly all the papers are short 
and the content is ost entirely in Polish 
although a number of the contributers have 
furnished résumés in English. All the topics are 
of interest Catholicity of subject marks the 
collection. Several subjects are worthy of close 
attention or a fuller and further exploration 
Following a preface and an mtroduction which 
comments on the purport of conference itself 
and some introductory remarks by Professor 
J. Danecki, the volume presents the following 
essays: 

Adnan Abbas: ‘New Muwaššaha in modern 
Arabic Poetry (with transcribed examples); 
Anna Barska: 'Anthropological aspects of 
Female Muslim Costume in Algeria’; 

Janusz Byliáskr ‘Arabic Palmyra’ (a longish 
article with no 

Janusz Danecki: ‘Remarks on the development 
of Prophetic tradition in Islam’; 

Andrzej Drozd: * Using Arabic script to render 
Polish texts (a historical survey)’; this 1s devoted 
to a detailed description of the use of Arabic 
script in Polish and Lithuanian Tatar texts 
(hamails, temids dalavars), 

Marek M. Dziekan: ‘The Prophet Muhammad 
and Quss b. Sá^ida in medieval Arabic writing’, 
Hatif al-Déanabi: ‘The Arabic theatre between 
metaphysics and reality, fa/ziya and dhikr of 
Shi*tes and Süfis', 

Jerzy Hauzitiski. ‘Regarding Arab sources 
about the history of the Slavs m the light of 
Polish publications and research’; 

Hassan. A. Jamsheer: ‘On The Satanic verses 
of Salman Rushdie’; 

Wiadysiaw Kubiak’ ‘The International 
o uium of Islamic Archaeology in Cairo 
in M 

Jerzy Lacina: 'Some remarks on the results of 
the Arabic computational lexicography search 
in Poznan’ (partly in English); 

Ewa Machut-Mendecka. ‘On Arabic literature 
as seen from the workshop of an Arabist’; 
Tayseer Mashareqa: ‘On the phraseology of 
OWP’ (Organizacji Wyzwolenia Palestyny); 
Barbara Michalak: ‘Innovatory trends in 
modern Kuwaiti stories and short stories’; 
Anna Mrozek-Dumanowska: ‘Between con- 
testation and pretism: new trends in Islamic 
fundamentalism j 

Jerzy Nosowski: ' Süfism—mysticism and ascet- 
icism in Telam (as presen in the Rısãla by 
al hayri (986-1072); 

Barbara Ostafin: ‘The Andalusian poet, Abii 
‘Amir b. Shuhayd (992-1035)’; 

Elzbieta Reklajtis: ‘On dialogue between East 
and West during the oil crisis of 1973’. 

This volume hes a fine cross-section of 
subjects which are of mterest to Polish Arabists, 
and to their guests, at the present time. 


H. T. NORRIS 


L. S. Cousins (comp.): Index to the 
Mahaniddesa. vi, 322 Pp; Oxford: 
The Pali Text Society, 1995. 


The Palı Text Society here generously makes 
available a work of a kind which Indology in 
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general sadly lacks, L. S. Cousins’s word-index 

to the more or less canonical Pali Mahaniddesa. 

This text is usually described as a commentary 

on part of Suttanipáta but 1s rather a rudiment- 

ary piece of lexicography deemed, by Buddha- 

ghosa at least, to be of relatively early 
ate. 

The PTS edition of the text was computer- 
scanned (as a pilot study of technique) with 
corrections and adjustments As a suitable 
system of text-processing programmes was not 
available to the compiler, the result 1s perhaps 
not quite state of the art (despite a great deal 
of manual sorting) for example, sabbam 1s 
collected separately under the entries sabbam, 
Sabban, sabbam, and sabba-m (sabbati not 
occurring). The word counts that are supplied 
may be only approximate where san is 
involved (' nátrvattati appears both under that 
heading and under the listing for ativattat:’— 
but not under na); but these are side issues 
compared with the boon of ready access to a 
mass of data, mainly linguistic. In select 
instances, forms are identified, as in the case of 
duh (pp of sayat)’, or otherwise anno- 
tated. 


J C. W. 


ZEWDIE ABATE Water resources devel- 
opment in Ethiopia: an evaluation of 
present experience and future plan- 
ning concepts. (Middle East Science 
Poli Series, Vol. 13.) 206 pp. 
Reading: Ithaca Press, 1994. (Dis- 
tributed by Garnet Publishing, 
Reading. £30.) 


Comprehensive reviews of the water 
resources of individual countries in Africa are 
rare even for those countries which are the 
major ‘water towers’ of the continent, such as 
Prhiopia- This very useful book provides a 
wealth of information and analysis Bein; 
written by one of Africa's most experien 
water resource specialists the text has a rare 
authority and be an essential a tion 
for all those wanting to understand the stra- 

ically important resources of the Horn 
of Africa. 

The author's wide experience in research, 
planning and policy development ensure that 
the material is set in a very comprehen- 
sive interdisciplinary analysis. The study is 
also particularly valuable because 1t was writ- 
ten by a local scientist who was at the same 
time respected internationally It provides 
Ethiopians and visitors alike with insights 
concerning a wide range of local priorities, 
many of which tend to be de-emphasized. As 
much attention is given to economics and 
welfare as to the engineering options which 
lead to hydropower projects and use in agricul- 
ture. The institutional aspects of water develop- 
ment in Ethiopia are particularly well covered 
because of the intimacy of the author with vital 
phases of their recent history. So rapid have 

n the political changes of the past two or 
three years, however, that they have overtaken 
the publication process. Nevertheless the under- 
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lying perspectives will endure, and it 1s especi- 
ally ın the analysis of international issues that 
the book is useful The author's views on 
coordinating the use of water in the Nile Basin 
are deeply informed by many years of repres- 
g opia's case at international meetings. 
The book will be of value to all those 
concerned with renewable natural resources in 
north-east Africa and for any scientists, consult- 
ants, officials and agencies concerned with the 
future of the Nile Basin countries including 
Ethiopia itself. 
Dr Zewdie Abate died in December 1994 
just before this book appeared. 


TONY ALLAN 


ANATOLE-ROGER PELTIER: La littérat- 
ure Tai Khoeun. 262 pp. Bangkok: 
Editions Duang Kamol for the 
Ecole Frangaise d'Extréme-Orient 
and Social Research Institute, 
Chiang Mai University, 1987, 
Baht 220. 


In this work Dr. Peltier describes the collec- 
tion of Tai Khoeun manuscripts he has 
assembled in Chiang Mai. The Khoeuns belong 
to the Ta1 ethno-linguistic group and live ın the 
Keng Tung area of the Shan States in Burma 
(Myanmar). This book is a catalogue of the 
manuscripts which he has collected. They were 
copied for him from manuscripts held in the 
Buddhist monasteries in the area of the Khoeun 
inhabitants of Burma The texts are all con- 
nected to Buddhism and have been classified 
provisionally into the broad categories folk 
Jatakas, Buddhist doctrine, and life of the 
Buddha. 

Each manuscript 1s described and then a 
brief abstract for each item contained in the 
manuscripts is given in Thai French and 
English. There are 117 manuscripts and they 
contain 271 items. While a closer study of these 
texts 1s required, this catalogue does enable us 
to glimpse the range of Tai Khoeun tradi- 
tional literature. 


HELEN CORDELL 


J. D. Pearson (comp. A guide to 
manuscripts and documents in the 
British Isles relating to Africa. 
Revised edition. Vol. r London. 
Vol i British Isles (excluding 
London). vii, 375 pp.; x, 566 pp. 
London: Mansell, 1955. £100, £150 
(set £225). 


This is a revised and updated edition of the 
1971 publication of the same title, compiled by 
Matthews and Wainwright and edited b 
Pearson. It is a measure of the extent to whi 
the holdings of archives in this country have 
increased that while the 1971 publication 
comprised 282 pages, the present two-volume 
work amounts to some 830, with 336 pages 
allocated to London alone. 
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The work is sensibly divided into two 

volumes, the smaller dealing specifically with 
London and the larger with the ‘British Isles 
(exeludmg London)’. The London volume 
ocuses first on the British Lib itself an 
innovation since 1971 when it was still the old 
British Museum—and then on other institu- 
tions in alphabetical order; the British Isles 
volume takes England, Wales, Scotland and 
Northern Ireland m eo, peeing UP cities and 
towns, and institutions withi 1n alphabet- 
1cal order. À typical entry comprises the name 
and address of the institution, bibliographical 
information for any published and unpublished 
catalogues or handlists, and lists of individual 
collections of papers with precise details of 
each item or group of items within, 1n order of 
date. Length of institutional entries varies from 
less than a page to 157 pages (Rhodes House 
Library), and the range is extensive: military, 
trade, missionary, colonial crvil service, explora- 
non, banking, slavery and anti-slavery—all life 
is here. 

Part, indeed, of the need for this new 
publication is due to the expansion of archives 
around the country as new collections come to 
light or are opened to the public, but part also 
to migrations of collections as societies deposit 
their archives elsewhere and institutions consol- 
idate and regularize their holdings ın particular 
fields, while themselves in many cases changing, 
moving, merging or spitting up. Sadly but 
inevitably, a guide such as this begins to be 
dated almost before publication, although such 
landmark events as the move of the Royal 
Commonwealth Society Library from London 
to Cambridge and the acquisition of the 
Hardyman Madagascar Collection by the 
Library of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies have been noted. 

The production of a new edition of such a 
guide as this has been long awaited, recognition 
is due to James Pearson for his thorough, 
arduous and painstaking effort so late in life— 
especially as this is but one of the whole series 
on Asia and Africa on which he has been 
working since retirement. 


BARBARA TURFAN 


1992: works on Africa lished 
during 1992. Comp. by Christopher 
H. Allen with assistance from 
Katherine Allen in association with 
the International African Institute. 
xl, 430 pp. Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 1994, £40. 


This is a good and useful eral biblio- 
graphy for Aras studies, which has appeared 
as an annual volume since 1984 and covers a 
wide range of monographs, chapters in collect- 
ive volumes and periodical articles. 

The publication inevitably begs comparison 
with the International African “hbliograph , a 
quarterly of the same overall bent with which 
it has much in common—indeed, to the extent 
of some querying as to whether two such 
similar publications are really necessary Be 
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that as it may, the extent of overlap between 
the two works is perhaps less than might 
be expected, because they principally trawl 
different lib collections. Moreover, the 
International African bibliography by its nature 
is more current—the send. issue of 1995 
appeared in April of that year whereas the 
África bibliography has always been at least 
one year bekind (the issue containing entries 
for 1990, for example, appearing m 1991) while 
since at rc Uc ciel pen nae 
years e issue having a 

as late as March 1995). 

In 1992, however, Christopher Allen really 
cut his teeth 1n his second issue as the new 
editor, having succeeded Hector Blackhurst in 
1991, and made more substantive changes than 
m the previous year. These are chiefly changes 
in subject fields, representing development and 
change, for example, the old headings for 
Agriculture and Rural Development have been 
merged to form the new Rural Economy; 
Gender, International Relations and Current 
Affars have M for the first time, and 
the periodic divisions of History have been 
altered. Yet I would argue that perhaps the 
most useful practical change was one made in 
the 1991 issue, when Allen dropped the awk- 
ward system of indicating collective volumes 
by use of the obfuscatory [BN ..]'to denote 
Book Number as listed in ' Collective Volumes’ 
at the back. As a practising librarian, I can 
vouch for having spent a considerable amount 
of time enlightening users as to this mysterious 
‘BN’, for although it is explamed in the 
‘Introduction’, few ple read instructions 
thoroughly before delving 1n! Allen has opted 
for the much simpler method of cross- 
cup chapter entries to the monograph 
in which the chapter 1s contained. 

As for layout and access, entries are arranged 
logically by region and country, with a prehmin- 
ary general section; within each division, a 
clear and coherent subject order 1s maintained. 
Those periodicals found fruitful are listed, each 
with details of the years and issues scanned. 
Effective author and subject indexes are 
provided 

To conclude, as suggested above, this biblio- 
graphy comprises one of a pair which form the 
standard basis for research on, principally, the 
humanities and social sciences in relation to 
Africa. Whether for experienced academic 
researchers or people who are just beginning 
to discover their chosen topic, they provide a 
sterling service. It is all the more regrettable 
that the Africa bibliography continues to be so 
tardy in its publication. 
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FRIEDEMANN W. GOLKA: The leopard's 
spots: biblical and African wisdom 
in proverbs. 150 pp. Edinburgh: T 
& T Clark Ltd, 1993. 


This book represents a literary harvest that 
spans a period of 25 years in Professor 
emann Golka's long academic career. It 

is a collection of essays written over an extended 
period for specific occasions or for seminars. 
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The book derives its title from the essay Golka 
wrote for his former teacher and supervisor, 
Claus Westermann, first published in a book 
of tributes to that distinguished scholar on his 
80th birthday in 1989. 

The book is made up of seven chapters and 
an appendix; what binds the chapters together 
18 the central argument which disputes the 
traditional clarm of Old Testament scholarship 
that ‘biblical eed were literary works of 
art greatly i ced by the civilizations of 

t and Mesopotamia’ (Introduction, p. 1). 

ch.i, ‘The Israelite Wisdom School or 
“The Emperor's New Clothes" ', Golka sets 
out to prove that there 1s no concrete evidence 
to show that there were schools in Israel of the 
pre-exilic period, in which a ‘class of wise men’ 
taught, who were in some sense the source of 
ind wisdom  Golka traces the Wisdom 
School hypothesis, together with the errors of 
interpretation and analysis 1t generated, back 
to the writing of August Klostermann early 
this century and proceeds to argue that the 
three biblical texts on which Klostermann 
based his theory (Is. 50: 4-9, 28° 9-13 and 
Prov. 22: 17-21) are inadequate evidence for it. 

Ch. n, ‘The royal and court sayings and the 
origin of Israelite wisdom’, sets out to refute 
the view that Israelite Wisdom (Proverbs) ‘has 
1t8 origins 1n the royal court and that it is based 
on the ethics of the civil service' (p. 16). Using 
African parallels drawn from, among others, 
Malagassy, Bantu and Mashona sources, he 
argues instead that its true origin lies in the 
early tribal society of the Jews. 

Ch. iii, ‘The leopard’s spots: biblical and 
African wisdom in proverbs’, dedicated to 
Professor Westermann, takes the comparison 
between biblical and African proverbs a step 
further, analysing them under specific headings 
relating to the aspects of life covered in the 
two bodies of sayings He finds distinct parallels 
in every category except those of ‘God and 
man’ and ‘The righteous and the wicked’; that 
is, Proverbs show a theological reflection ‘ with- 
out llel among “ primitive” peoples’. 

1v, ‘Rich and poor’ compares in particu- 
lar sayings concerned with wealth and poverty 
in Proverbs 10-29 with examples from African 
sources Golka uncovers many common fea- 
tures to support his case for a similar social 
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ori; and, arguing against Peter Doll, he 
makes a distinction between the use of these 
proverbs in the muddle or late period of the 
monarchy and their origin in early times. 

Ch. v, “Law, crime and justice’, again usin, 
the parallels to be found between Proverbs an: 
a range of African sayings, suggests that the 
judicial systems of tribal societies in Africa and 
ancient Israel are very close. While agreeing 
with Doll’s observation that the function of the 
Creation of Man in the Israelite proverbs 
concerning rich and poor 1s to resolve social 
conflicts (as it is in can proverbs), Golka 
sees such social criticism as having its setting 
in the life of a tribal society, cally in the 
period of Judges. Its use stabi | the monarchy 
was, therefore, a case of re-app! ication. 

Ch. vi, ‘Family and kinship’: this discusses 
a large group of sayings in Proverbs 10-29 
dealing with education and argues against 
deriving a notion of a system of formal 
education from this’ material as many Old 
Testament scholars have done. Golka maintains 
that the evidence shows overwhelmingly that 
in biblical proverbs, education was the respons- 
ibility of the family and not of schools, just as 
it was in the tribal societies of Africa. 

Ch. vii, ‘Creation and Wisdom’, poses four 

uestions relating to creation and wisdom in 

e context of a acis of the work of Old 
Testament scholars such as Whybray, von Rad, 
Doll and Westermann. What is Wisdom? 
is the specific method of Wisdom? What 1s the 
function of creation in Wisdom thought? What 
is the role of Wisdom 1n theolo, 

The Appendix, “The biblical Joseph story 
and Thomas Mann’s novel’ seems rather 
extraneous to the book’s subject Golka justifies 
its inclusion on the basis of what he calls its 
‘Wisdom background’, and here examines 
various interpretations of the Joseph story in 
Genesis 37—50. 

This book will be important for the students 
of the Old Testament, social anthropologists, 
and those wishing to study the proverbs of 
tribal societies to establish parallels. 

Not all Golka's theories are equally well 
supported and there is inevitably an element of 
repetition between er pen Nevertheless, the 
book 1s a product of years of pammstaking 
research whose main findings are convincing. 
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BALADHUR (MARKING-NUT): A POPULAR 
MEDIEVAL DRUG FOR STRENGTHENING 
MEMORY! 


By GERRIT Bos 
The Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine, London 


Introduction 

According to the medieval medical concept, ultimately going back to Galen, 
memory is a psychical faculty located in the posterior ventricle of the brain. 
When this faculty is affected by a disturbance of the balance of the four bodily 
humours, i.e., by too much moisture and/or coldness of the brain, forgetfulness 
will be the result. One way to treat this affliction is to restore the humoral 
balance by administering warm drugs. A popular but also notorious drug for 
forgetfulness was baladhur (Semecarpus anacardium L; marking-nut), indigen- 
ous in India,? and called by the Arab physicians ‘habb al-fahm’ (nut of 
apprehension). The popularity of the marking-nut is sometimes explained from 
the fact that its juice when exposed to the air turns into a black corrosive fluid 
which was used as an indelible ink for marking linen and woollen clothes. 
Another explanation is that the nut bas the shape of a heart, cf. the Latin 

*anacardia* and the Arabic epithet ‘habb al-qalb'.? The black, resinous, viscid 
and acrid juice of the nut is called ‘honey’ by the medieval physicians; it is, 
according to them, hot and dry in the fourth degree and is recommended for 
a variety of diseases, but above all forgetfulness.* 

In India it is still used today for several types of ailment.* In traditional 
medicine it is highly valued for the treatment of tumours and malignant 
growths. Recent studies carried out on the drug have shown promising results 
in the treatment of cancer. The fruit is reported to be caustic, astringent, 
alterative, antirheumatic, carminative, counter-irritant, rubefacient, and vesic- 
ant. The drug is recommended in the treatment of insanity, fever, dysentery, 
loss of appetite, neurological diseases and cardiac troubles. 

Although baladhur was a very well-known drug and especially notorious 
for its connections with the death of al-Balàdhuri, so far there has been no 
account of its origins and prevalence in Arab-Islamic and Jewish literature. 
Therefore in this paper I will provide such an account, and will conclude with 
an extensive treatment of al-Risala al-shafiya fi adwiya al-nisyan (Efficacious 
message on remedies against forgetfulness), an early and unique treatise on 


1] thank Professor Vivian Nutton for reviewing an earlier draft of this pa 

? The name balädhur derives from Sanskrit b ataka, cf. Werner Schmucker, “Die pflanzliche 
und mineralische Materia medica im Firdaus al-Hikma des ‘Ali ibn Sahl Rabban p -Tabart? 
(Dissertation, University of Bonn, 1969), no. 137. 

According to Aristotle, the heart had an important function in the production of memory, 
since it received all externally derived impressions and then transmitted them to the brain where 
this information was stored. Y And although, from the Alexandrians Herophilus and Erasistratus 
on, the brain became the centre of all neurological activities and the heart only had warmth and 

‘vital spirit’, the metaphoric use of ‘heart’ for memory isted, cf. the Latin ‘recordari’; see 
Mary thers, The Book of Memory (Cambridge, 1990), 48-9. 

“For baladhur see Schmucker, op. ct., no. 137: "Semecarpus anacardium L. (Anacardiaceae), 
zu den Sumachgewàchsen zahlender Ostindischer Tintenbaum, Merkfrucht-baum; Merknuss, 
Elefantenlaus, Vogelherz, Malakkanuss’; Immanuel Low, Die Flora der Juden, 4 vols. (Vienna/ 
Pon eso B 0) 166 Ahmed Issa, Dictionnaire des noms des plantes en latin, francais, anglais 

"S For de etlensive survay see K. M. Nadkarni, Indian Materia Medica, revised and enlarged 
by A. K. Nadkarni, 2 vols. y ( Bombay, Nd L ns 
ida . V. Sivarajan and L L Balachandran, drugs and their plant sources (New Delhi, 
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baladhur and other remedies against forgetfulness composed by the famous 
ninth-century Arab translator Ishaq b. Hunayn. 


Baladhur in ancient and Byzantine literature 

It seems that the ancient Greeks and Romans did not know about this 
drug, since their medical literature does not refer to it. The following quotation 
in the name of Galen by Ishaq b. Hunayn in al-Risala al-shafiya fi adwiya 
al-nisyan,’ which seems to indicate otherwise, is probably pseudepigraphical: 


There are many statements about the fruit of the baladhur, some recommend 
its use, others prohibit it. The reason that some physicians forbid its use is 
that there is no proper prescription of its preparation or application, while 
others recommend it because some people used it and got a wonderful 
memory without any harm occurring to them. Therefore, I will give a 
description of its proper preparation and application, with God's help.’ 


This quotation may go back to Galen's De locis affectis, where he extensively 
discusses the affliction of memory and the application of drugs based on the 
prevailing dyscrasia and summarizes: 


At any rate, the constitution is always cold, when there is a loss or a severe 
dyscrasia of the memory. Then warming up is indicated. But one should 
not necessarily apply dry or moist [remedies]. If moisture is superimposed 
on this constitution, one has to apply dry remedies; if dryness, one should 
moisten it; and if the dyscrasia is mixed, one should maintain it in the same 
condition.? 
The fact that Galen does not mention baladhur explicitly, but the general term 
of ‘heating and drying remedies’, probably led to Ishaq’s interpolation of 
baladhur, one of the most popular but also most controversial memory drugs. 
The earliest authentic reference to baladhur is that by the Byzantine compil- 
ator Alexander of Tralles (sixth century). In his discussion of affections of the 
epygastrium, he remarks that one of the effective means is ' T] ôl &vakapótov' 
(the anacardium drug).!? Paul of Aegina (seventh century) gives a recipe called 


7 Ishaq b. Hunayn, al-Risdla al-shafiya fi adwiya al-nisyan, MS National Library of Medicine, 
Bethesda, A3; the text of three leaves (numbered 1-3) features after Ibn al-Tilmidh’s Agrabadhin 
and after an additional fragment of 3 leaves of a treatise on theriacs; see Sommer, F E. (and 
Dorothy M. Schullian), A catalogue of mcunabula and MSS in the Army Medical Library (New 
York, 1950), 297-8 (Sommer ascribes it erroneously to Hamir b. Ishaq); it should be noted that 
while the introductory title page and the end (fol 3) ascribe the text to Ishaq b Hunayn, the 
beginning of the text itself ascribes it to Hunayn b. Ishaq; Sami Hamarneh, Health sciences in 
early Islam, Collected Papers, ed. Munawar A. Anees, 2 vols. (Blanco, Texas, 1983), 1, op. 339, 
remarks that ‘others have suggested that 1t was written by Galen and translated : 

8 The Arabic original is, unfortunately, sometimes very hard to read because the ink has faded 
away partly or completely, or because of stains. Moreover, the margins are very small, so that 
part of the text 1s missing. Luckily, the text also survives in an anonymous Hebrew translation 
which 1s extant ın MS Munich 275, fols 16b—17b, copied ın 1483 by Elasar Parnas (see 
M. Steinschneider, Die Hebrdischen Handschriften der K. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek in Mi 
ox revised and enlarged ed., Munich, 1895). The same translation also features in MS Munich 

02, fols. 259a—260a, which was, rita tò Steinschneider, copied in the year 1484/5. The 
Hebrew translation diverges considerably from the Arabic text as far as the sequence of the 
different sections is concerned, and the controv mentioned by Galen is recorded in a much 
more concise way. My quotation is based on the Hebrew translation. 

? De Locis Affects, m, 7, ed. C. G. Kühn, Claudu Galeni Opera Omnia, 20 vols. (Leipzig, 
ee repr. Hildesheim, 1967), vm, 165; transl. R. E. Siegel, Galen on the Affected Parts (Basel, 

10 See Alexander von Tralles, Origmal-Text und Ubersetzung nebst einer einleitenden Abhandlung, 
Em Beitrag zur Geschichte der Medicin, von Theodor Brechin, 2 vols. (Vienna, 1878, repr 
Amsterdam, 1963), m, 282. The Greek term &vakápóvov is explamed in Liddle-Scott, Greek- 
English lexicon, Supplement, 12, as: ‘upturned twig of the mulberry-tree’ (7). 
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“@eodopntos öt &vakapótov' (Theodoretus’s anacardium drug).!! Another 
early reference is that by the Alexandrian Presbyter Ahrun (first half of the 
seventh century) whose medical compendium survives mainly in quotations.!? 
A prescription from his hand for someone suffering from forgetfulness, sleep- 
lessness or dementia (dhahab al-dhihn) has been preserved by the Arab physician 
al-Razi (865—932): ‘Treat him with baladhur and gargles which attract the 
phlegm. If he has already been forgetful for a long time you must cauterize 
him in his neck? 

The composite Syriac Book of Medicines probably dating from the early 
Middle Ages,!^ gives a detailed prescription of two compound medicines pre- 
pared with baladhur. The first is good for protracted pains in the stomach; it 
makes the faces shine and brightens the intellect, while the second is good for 
a variety of ailments, such as vertigo, delirium, afflictions of the spleen and 
kidneys, gout, elephantiasis, and for the ailments that are produced by black 
bile. 


Baladhur in Islamic literature 

Baladhur is first of all treated extensively in the pharmacological literature. 
Sübür b. Sahl (d. 869) gives the same recipe called ‘Anaqardia’ as the Syriac 
Book of Medicines!ó for a variety of ailments, amongst them forgetfulness.!? 
Ibn al-Jazzar (tenth century) discusses the properties of the baladhur in his 
Kitab al-I‘timad fi ’l-adwiya al-mufrada,? a discussion which forms the point 
of departure for the extensive treatment by Ibn al-Baytar (thirteenth century) 
with many quotations from earlier sources.? The exposition by al-Birüni 
(d. 1048)" is very similar to and probably based on that of Ibn Sina 
(980-1037). Al-Ghafiqi (twelfth century) finally „gives a summary of earlier 
sources, amongst them Ibn Juljul (tenth century). 

The first Arab physician recommending this drug is Ibn Masawayh 
(771—857) who gives in his Kitab al-adwiya al-munqiya (On Purifying Drugs)? 
the following prescription for forgetfulness: 


Good for forgetfulness is to eat mustard and to apply a plaster consisting 
of mustard and castor to the back of the head. The frequent consumption 
of many onions corrupts the brain and causes forgetfulness. Someone 


H Paul of Aegina: Paulus Aegmeta, ed. I. L. Heiberg, mu (CMG IX), (Leipzig and Berlin, 
1921-24), bk. VIL, 11,38 (p.307). Unfortunately, it 1s impossible to identify the Theodoretus 
in question. 

2 For a fragment on poisons preserved m an Arabic translation see my ‘The Treatise of 
foe Cn oe drugs’, Zeitschrift fur Geschichte der arabisch-islamischen Wissenschaften vu, 

d 71. 

0 "Raz, Kitab al-HawT ft 'I-tibb, vols. 1-23 (Hyderabad, 1952-74), 1, 150. 

14 According to Dr. Lawrence I. Conrad ıt probably goes back to the ninth snbi. 

15 Ernest A. Wallis Bodge, The re Book of Medicines. Syrian anatomy, pathology and 
therapeutics in the early Middle Ages, 2 vols. (London, 1913, repr. 1976), 0, 345-6; 349—50. 

m Seo id aam al hir (D ), ed. O. Kahl (Leiden, 1994), Nr. 22 

is al- in al-saghir (Dispensatorium parvum), ed. O. i , Nr. 22. 
edition of MS Ayasofya 3564 by F. Sezgin (Frankfurt a. Main, 1985), 159-60 
new 


pagination). 
1? Kitab al-Jàm' li-mufradat al-adwiya wa-'l-aghdhiya, 4 ee in 2 vols. (Beirut, 1992), part 1, 


ft 
vols. (Karachi, 1973), 1, 72, no. 18. 
31 Kitab al- fi'l-pbb, 5 vols. in 3 (repr. Beirut, n.d.), n, 267. 
22 The ab version of the ‘Book of Simple Drugs’ by Gregorius Abu'l-Farag (Barhebraeus), 
ed, by M. Meyerhof and G. P. Sobhy, 2 vols. (Cairo, 1932-37), n, 271-4. 

The work itself is lost. Fragments are quoted by al-Rüzi; see M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im 
Islam (Handbuch der Onentalistik, I, Erginzungsband, vi, 1, Leiden/Koln, 1970), 112—5; F. Sezgin, 
Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, Band iii^ Medizin — Pharmazie — Zoologie — Tierheilkunde 
bis ca 430 H. (Leiden, 1970), 231-6. 
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suffering from it should eat every day one dirham™ of baladhur with hot 
water on an empty stomach. For meat he should eat birds with little fat, 
such as sparrows, turtledoves, larks, and young partridges, while he should 
drink honey-water.?? 


Hereafter baladhur was recommended in the major Arabic medical compendia, 
such as al-Tabari’s Firdaws al-hikma, composed in 850, al-Máàjüsi's Kitab 
Kamil al-sina‘a, Ibn al-Jazzar’s Zad al-musafir,”® and Ibn Sina’s Kitab al-Qaniin 
fi l-ribb. Al-Tabari recommends it, next to other compound drugs, different 
gargles, and the gall of all kinds of birds as treatment for forgetfulness and 
corruption of the mind (fasad al-dhihn)." Ibn Sina (980-1037) recommends 
various means to treat forgetfulness. One of these is the administration of 
heating drugs, especially baladhur.® Al-Majüsi (tenth century) recommends 
the baladhur confection. Baladhur also features prominently in a unique 
monograph on forgetfulness and its treatment composed by Ibn al-Jazzar 
(tenth century): 


The electuaries of the baladhur, and all the confections of which it is a 
component, which the ancients have composed, are good through the same 
activity mentioned above with regard to all the other warm, compound 
drugs. Their usefulness lies in their special quality which they derive from 
the baladhur or similar drugs. The special quality of the baládhur is its 
usefulness against forgetfulness.?? 


Balüdhur in Jewish literature 
In Jewish medical literature baladhur is recommended frequently?! It 
is mentioned for the first time in a medical compendium entitled Sefer Asaph 
and composed by Asaph Judaeus, an ancient Jewish physician whose exact 
period of life is uncertain." Asaph recommends it for pain of the heart.? 
Maimonides (1135-1204) discusses it in his monograph on poisons. He 
remarks that in the case of someone who has taken a deadly poison which 
had been added to his dish, this poison can, though admittedly with great 
difficulty, be identified from the degree it affects the colour, smell, and/or taste 
of the dish. The ‘honey’ of the Semecarpus anacardium is, he says, discernible 


?^^One dirham is 3.125 grams; see W. Hinz, Islamische Masse und Gewichte umgerechnet ins 
metrische System (Handbuch der Orientalisuk, I, Erganzungsband 1, 1, revised and enlarged ed., 
Leiden/KSin, 1970), 3. 

B op. cit., note 13 above, 1, 151-2; for another quotation see ibid., xx, 134. 

25 MS 209, fol. 21b. 

77 Firdaws al-hikma, ed. M. Z Siddiqi (Berlin, 1928), 151, li. 10-16. 

8 op. cit., note 21 above, ni, 62. 

79 Kitab Kamil al-sma‘a, ed. Bulag, n, Magàla 5, 255—6. 

39 See my Ibn al-Jazzür on forgetfulness and its treatment, critical edition of the Arabic text 
and the Hebrew translations with commen and translation into English (London, 1995), 42. 

51 See as well M. Benayahu, ‘AJ ha-balüdhur ha-yefeh la-zikkaron', Smat, 36, 1955, 67—70, 
and my 'Jewish traditions on strengthening memory and Leone Modena's evaluation', Jewish 
Studies Quarterly, 1995, 39—58. 

32 Fred Rosner, Medicine in the Bible and Talmud (New York, 1977), 119, states that ‘it seems 
likely that he lived no earlier than the third century and no later than the seventh,’ since ‘it does 
not show the slightest influence of Arabic medicine.' The Sefer Asaph is still in MS; an extensive 
study and translation of sections of it has been published by Ludwig Venetianer as ‘Asaph 
Judaeus der älteste medizinische Schriftsteller in Hebraischer Sprache’, Jahresberichte der Landes- 
Rabbinerschule in t (38-40), 3 parts (Budapest, 1915-17); for more current research see 
Elinor Lieber, ' Asaf's Book of Medicines’, Symposium on Byzantyne medicme (Dumbarton Oaks, 
1984), 233—49; Stephen Newmyer, ‘Asaph and Greco-Roman pharmaceutics’, The healing past: 
M i D in the biblical and rabbinic world, ed. Irene and Walter Jacob (Leiden, 1593), 

33 Venetianer, op. cit., 112. 
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in taste, even in a small amount.” The legend goes that Maimonides had been 
learning Torah for 20 years without remembering even one letter. One day the 
master he was serving had to go on a journey and told him not to eat from 
certain pots containing baladhur. But Maimonides, disobeying the order, did 
eat from them, and as a result remembered all 18 degrees of the Torah.?* 

Moshe Narboni (c. 1300—62) recommends baladhur in his Sefer Orah 
Hayyim for forgetfulness caused by cold moisture, next to sharp clysters, 
salves, and other drugs.*° The Jewish encyclopaedist Meir Aldabi (c. 1310—60), 
prescribes it in his Shevilei Emunah (Paths of Faith) as a heating remedy which 
removes the phlegm.? 

A well-known proverb, preserved by Isaac Abrabanel (1437—1508), states: 
* Hazor we-hazor we al tiztarekh le-baladhor’ (Repeat and repeat again so that 
you will not need baladhur).?? Jewish popular literature repeatedly refers to a 
compound drug of varying composition called ‘ baladhur qatan’ as an antidote 
for memory loss.?? One prescription is: ‘Eat for nine days hazelnuts: the first 
day 6, the second 12, the third 18, and so on until the ninth day, every day 
plus 6. Wait for some time before taking something else.’*° According to a 
tradition recorded by Hayyim Vital (1542-1620), the Provençal scholars used 
to give it to their sons every morning for ‘the opening of their hearts’ 
(Petihat Lev). 

The Zohar Hadash tells us that R. Hizkia once was in the lands of the 
Arabs when he saw hermits who were living in caves in the mountains and 
were engaged in the study of the Torah, and who only return to their homes 
for Sabbat. These hermits, he says, mostly live on wild berries, but sometimes 
they feed on ‘balur’ (—baladhur) which they find in the desert on trees. They 
also eat it on the day that they encounter a problem during their study. Such 
a day is then considered ‘ki tov’ (good, i.e. that what God created, according 
to Gen. 1: 4—25).? This reference to the Creation story seems to intimate that 
by eating baladhur these hermits were, as it were capable, of imitating God, 
by means of creating something [in their mind]. 


Restrictions on the use of baladhur 

According to some physicians, the application of baladhur for the restora- 
tion of the humoral balance of the brain is not without risk. For baladhur is 
by nature very hot and dry, while the brain is by nature moist and cold. 
Consequently, an overdose, especially in the case of young persons whose basic 
constitution is warm, might lead to overheating and drying up of the brain. 


*^ Moshe ben Maimon, Samme: ha-mawet we-ha-refu'ot ke-negdam, ed. S. Muntner (Jerusalem, 
1942), part 2, ch. iv, 145; English translation: 1dem, Treatise on poisons and their antidotes 


35 Low, op. at., note 4 above, 203. 
36 MS Munich 216, fols. 11a-b; see my ‘R Moshe Narboni, philosopher and physician, a 
critical analysis of Sefer Orah Hayyim’, Medieval Encounters, 1/2, 1995, 219-51. 
Shevilet ed. Warsaw (1886), 71. 
20 ley Avot (Venice, 156; , 5, 12f. 81 (derived from Low, op. cit., note 4 above, 200: 
See Ignaz Goldziher Mtuhammedanischer Aberglaube über Gedüchtniskraft 
Vergesslichkeit, mit mit Parallelen a Literatur’, in Festschrift Abraham Berliner 
Er d 1903), 131- "55 Ge 42-3). 
ibi 3 
*! See my ‘ Hayyim Vital’s Kabbalah Ma‘asit we-Alkhimiyah (Practical Kabbalah and Alchem: 152 
a Ni “ Book of Secrets” °, Journal of Jewish Thought and Philosophy, 4, 1 
55-112 78 
“2 Sefer Zohar Hadash, ed. R Margaliot (repr. Jerusalem, 1975), fol. 8b; cf. Low, op. cit., 
note 4 above, 204. This work is a collection of Zoharic material found in MSS of the Kabbali 
of Safed after the printing of the bulk of the Zohar. 
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The story goes that the great Arab historian al-Baladhuri (ninth century) died 
mentally deranged from such an overdose.” 

Its application was therefore often limited to old people whose constitution 
was believed to be cold. We have already seen that Ishaq b. Hunayn was well 
aware of this risk in a statement attributed to Galen. Abū Jurayj (eighth 
century) warns not to apply it in the case of young people and those with a 
warm temperament.“ Ibn al-Bitriq (d. 815) remarks in his Kitab al-sumiim (On 
Fatal Drugs)? that it is the best [drug] for retention when applied in the 
prescribed dosis of half a dirham, but lethal when administered in a dosis of 
two mithgàls.*? According to ‘Isa b. ‘Ali (ninth century), baladhur strengthens 
memory when taken in a dose of half a dirham, but an overdose causes dryness 
of the brain, insomnia, frenzy, and intense thirst.“ Hubaysh b. al-Hasan (ninth 
century) remarks that it is a very harmful poison that should never be used in 
a pure (unadulterated) form, lest it cause obsession (waswás), mania (hayajan), 
leprosy, elephantiasis, tumours, dysentery, internal wounds, and sometimes 
death. It should, he says, only be used as a compound by old people, the 
chronically ill and those with an extremely cold constitution. It is also good, 
according to him, for someone whose constitution is dominated by phlegm. 
But young people with a warm constitution should never use it, since he never 
saw a patient using it and not being affected by the mentioned diseases. ^? 

The sixteenth-century Jewish physician Judah Aryeh of Modena, states 
from his own experience that this drug was actually often prepared in the 
wrong way with terrible consequences: 


I have seen and known many people who because of a frequent use of 
[different] oils and because of the eating of all kinds of baladhur lost their 
mind and went crazy, or got sick and died before their time and were not 
remembered anymore. This happens because most people cannot administer 
the patient an oil or drug which fits the temperament of his brain in heat, 
cold, moisture and dryness. And if they use a drug which dries his brain 
too much or makes it too moist, he gets crazy or sick.” 


A modern Indian materia medica points to the following symptoms of over- 
medication: highcoloured and scanty urine, sometimes tinged with blood, 
irritable and loose bowels with griping, erythomatous skin ruptions with itching 
and burning. For antidotes it recommends the albumen of the coconut, sesame 
seeds, and the chebulic myrobalan. The milky juice of the albumen of coconut 
should be drunk in large quantities.5? 


Prescription of baladhur: 
In the light of the warnings about the risks inherent to the use of this drug, 
especially in an incorrect dose, it is clear that a detailed prescription of its 


43 See Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed (Leiden, 1960ff.), 1, 971-2, s.v. ‘al-Balddhurt’), (C. H. 
Becker-[F. Rosenthal]. 

“ Quoted by Ibn al-Baytár, op. cit, note 19 above, 1, 155, and by al-Razi, op. cit , note 13 
above, xx, 133-4; for Abii Jurayj see Ullmann, op. at., note 23 above, 91-2; Sezgin, op. cit., 
note 23 above, 208-9. 

55 Fragments of this lost work survive in quotations by al-R4zi, op. cıt., note 13 above, see 
Ullmann, op. cit., note 23 above, 326; Sezgin, op. cit., note 23 above, 225-6. 

*6 One mithgàl is 4.464 grams, see Hinz, op. cit, note 24 above, 4. A similar amount is 
recommended by Ibn al-Jazzür in his monograph on forgetfulness and its treatment (n. 30 above); 
in his Zdd al-musdfir, however, he recommends a dose of between half a dirham and one mithgdl, 
every day on an empty stomach (see note 26 above). 

Quoted by Ibn al-Baytar, op. cit., note 19 above, part 1, 155. 

“8 Quoted by Ibn al-Baytar, ibid 

49 See my ‘Jewish traditions on strengthening memory’ (n 31 above). 

59 See op cit , note 6 above, 1, 1124-5. 
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actual preparation when used as a simple or as a compound is an absolute 
prerequisite for a safe application. An early and unique Arab treatise that has 
preserved detailed prescriptions of its preparation is the previously mentioned 
al-Risála al-shafiya fi adwiya al-nisyan, composed by Isháq b. Hunayn for his 
patron ‘Abd Allah b. Sham‘iin in the late ninth century.*! This text was, 
moreover, an important conduit for the introduction of this drug in Hebrew 
medical literature and its subsequent popularity.5?? We will therefore deal with 
this text more extensively. On the preparation of the þalādhur drug it states: 


Take pitless black pepper, long pepper, chebulic myrobalan, belleric myro- 
balan, and emblic myrobalan, castor, and saffron, four dirhams of each; 
‘honey’ of baládhur, costus, myrrh, crystalline sugar, laurel seed, and sweet 
cyperus from Kufa, thirteen dirhams of each. Pound these [last] ingredients 
and collect the other ingredients and pound and sieve them thoroughly. 
Pound this with an equal amount of cow's butter and knead it with skimmed 
honey of bees. Put it in a green jar, and close its top. Do not fill the jar 
completely but leave some space, so that the drug can breath. Take it after 
six months in the following way. 


. -The same recipe features with minor variations in the medical formulary 
. . composed by Sabiir b. Sahl, mentioned above.™ It is quoted again in the name 
of Sabür by the tenth-century Spanish physician Ibn Samajün of Cordoba in 
a fragment following Ishaq's Risala.?? A similar recipe features in a section 
that was added to the Hebrew translation of Ibn al-Jazzar’s ‘Treatise on 
Forgetfulness and its Treatment’, mentioned above.5 

About the extraction of the ‘honey’ of baladhur, Ishaq states that the 
scientists had different opinions. Accordingly, he describes three different pro- 
cedures for its extraction and ends with that which was, according to him, 
employed by Galen: 


Take a jug, make a round role in its bottom,?" break the fruit of the 
baladhur into small pieces and put it into the jug; make a hole in the earth 
large enough to contain the jug and a juice bowl that has been anointed 
beneath it. Hang the jug with the fruit of the balàdhur upside down into 
the bowl, but do not let it touch the bottom. Put beneath the jug a glass 
plate and close the top of the bowl all around the jug so that the earth will 
not fall in it.5? [Put the jug and the bowl in the hole in the earth] and cover 
them up with earth. Burn for a day and a night a fire above it made from 
sheep’s dung. Hereafter remove the fire, take out the bowl with the jug and 
you will find the ‘honey’ in the bowl.*? 


If someone, says Ishaq, prepares it in this way and then adds the other 
ingredients according to the procedure mentioned in the previous recipe and 
takes this drug, he will acquire as much knowledge as Galen. But just like 
Galen, one should observe certain external conditions as well: one's house 
should be clean; it should be sprinkled twice a day and admit much light; one 


5! See note 7 above. 
52 For its Hebrew translation see note 8 above. 
33 MS National Library of Medicine, A3, fol. 1, Hebrew translation MS Munich 275, fol. 16b. 
54 See Sübür b. Sahl, op. cit., note 17 above, Nr. 235. 
Eid so MS National Library of Medicine, A3, fol. 4. 
cit., note 30 above, 69—70. 
se 50h. Hebrew translation (fol. 17b) reads ‘in its top’. 
58 The following section is missing in the Hebrew translation. 
59 MS National Library of Medicine, fol. 3. 
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should put fragrant spices in front of oneself; one should wear fine clothes and 
abstain from sexual intercourse. 

About the proper dose Ishaq remarks that on the first day one should take 
half a dirham with warm celery juice, on the third day half a mithgal with 
warm celery juice, and on the seventh day one dirham with warm celery juice. 
Then one should not take it for two weeks, but at the beginning of the fourth 
week one should take two dirhams with warm celery juice. 

I would like to conclude my survey by quoting the story recorded by Ishaq 
at the end of his treatise about Galen’s actual use of the baladhur: 


When I became forty years and over and thought about the use of the 
baladhur electuary, I reflected upon the extent to which using it would 
distract me from my scholarly pursuits. I also reflected upon what 
Hippocrates had said in his Aphorisms: ‘ Life is short, the Art long, oppor- 
tunity fleeting.'8! Then I thought of distracting myself for some days of my 
short life from ‘the long art’ [by taking the baladhur] and reflected upon 
the effect the drug would have on my ability to learn and remember. As a 
result of this I took the drug in the way I explained above, and when the 
days of its ingestion had passed, I returned to my scholarly pursuits. And 
it would be correct to say that in one day I learned many times as much 
as I would have learned during the days that I took the drug, for because 
of it I attained such a [high] degree of knowledge. 


This pseudepigraphic story does not feature in Galen’s commentary on 
Hippocrates’s Aphorisms. It is clear that according to this story Galen’s only 
qualm about taking this drug — once he had reached the proper age of forty — 
was that during the time of its ingestion he would be unable to study, probably 
because of its immediate soporific effects. But the thought of how much he 
was to gain afterwards made him overcome his doubts and actually take the 
drug, resulting in a wonderful ability to learn and remember. 


© The Hebrew translation reads ‘one week" 

$! Hippocrates’ Aphorisms, transl. W. H. S. Jones (Loeb Classical Library, Hippocrates IV), 
(repr. Cambridge/Mass., 1979), 99. 

52 MS National Library of Medicine, fol. 3; I thank Dr Lawrence Conrad for reading this text 
with me, the Hebrew translation has a different version; Galen does not take the drug himself, 
but orders others to take it, who as a result of this acquire much knowledge. 
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The modern Japanese tourist visiting the Topkapı Sarai may well be struck 
by a display of sixteenth-century samurai armour and helmet held there. It 
was presented, along with a sword, to the Ottoman Sultan Abdülhamid II in 
1892 by Yamada Torajiro (1866-1957), an important pioneer in the history of 
Turkish-Japanese relations and the subject of this paper. Yamada, who was to 
remain in the imperial capital for almost twenty years, was witness to the 
history of the Hamidian era of conservative modernism under the despotic 
regime of the so-called ‘Red Sultan’, and the subsequent dramatic transition 
to constitutionalism that came with the Young Turk revolution of 1908. He 
was one of only two Japanese resident in the city (possibly in the whole empire) 
in this period. The other was Nakamura Ejiro, owner of the first Japanese 
shop in Istanbul, and Yamada's friend and partner.! 

Yamada Torajiro's impressions of the Ottoman world constitute the first 
account from a perspective which was at the same time both Japanese and 
‘Western’. His written works on the Ottomans provide one of the first eye- 
witness reports by a contemporary Japanese of the world of Islam observed 
through the Turks and their multi-religious, multi-ethnic empire. 

The visit in 1892 arose out of contacts between the two empires which 
began several decades earlier. The gifts were Yamada family heirlooms. They 
testified to the family's samurai warrior origins in the feudal order of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate (1600—1868). The sword represented the lineage's claim 
to a certain renown and status—they had played a part in the civil war which 
brought the Tokugawa to power in the seventeenth century. It was very likely 
presented to Yamada's ancestors by the defender of Osaka castle, Toyotomi 
Hideyori, whose forces had held out to the last in that great battle. 

Despite the traditional symbolism of his gifts to the Porte, however, Yamada 


1I am grateful to Selim Deringil, Daniel Goffman, Caroline Finkel, and Edhem Eldem for 
their contributions during the preparation of this article. As a historian of modern Japanese 
history, I found their comments as Ottoman historians invaluable. 

Sources drawn on for the section on Japanese-Turkish relations in this paper ı include: Komura 
Fujio, Nihon isuramu shi (Tokyo: Nihon isuramu yüko renmei, 1988) 138, ; Matsutani 
Hironao, Nihon to toruko: nihon toruko kankei shi (Tokyo: Chuo chósaka1, 1986) for the Yamada 
SE. 43-46, Hironao Matsutani, Japonya'nm Dis Politikası ve Türkiye (Istanbul: Bağlam, 
1399) fo or a recent “Turish version by es same author.. Th The work has a convenient rient Sr 

orish Japanese. tions from the Meiji period to thi t from a Japanese omat's 
Temen k mit Arik, A century of Turkish-Je relhos: towards a special partnership 
Fstenbul. Turkish-Japanese Business Council, 1989) 28-9 (to be used with caution); see the 
Japanese translation of Ank’s work which has correct citations of Japanese sources, transl. by 
Muramatsu Masumi and Matsutani Hironao, Toruko to nihon (Tokyo: Simul Press, Inc [Seimuru 
shu: i] 1989) 14-25; Takahashi Ti Tadahisa, ‘Türk Japon münasebetlerine kisa bir bakış’, 
Türk Dinyası Ar tirmalari Vakfi Dergisi, 18 Cilt (June) 1982, The most valuable ara on 
Turko-Japanese relations is the prewar study of Naito ü, Nitto kosho shi (Tokyo: Izumi 
shoin ban, 120; The author who was an important Ja d see diplomat in Turkey g the 
pera i certo during the 19208, was a pioneer of Turkish studies in Japan. See also his 
article, * Toruko tsu Osman pashya raicho no shimar’, Shigaku, 9/4, 1930, 575-86; Yamada 
Torajiro, Toruko gakan: suioku roku Tokyo: Hakubunkan, 1911) The latter is ‘the main work by 
Yamada in this paper. The title Toruko gakan means a pictonal look at Turkey. The 
book has an appendix entitled ‘suioku roku’ (C record of thoughts’) which includes an account of 
the beginnings of Turko-Japanese relations. The main text and the appendix will be cited separately 
as the pages are also numbered independently. 
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represented the new reformist Japan which began with the Meiji Restoration 
in 1868 and which, 24 years later, was interested in the political and commercial 
conditions of the Ottoman empire.” 


From isolation to first encounter 

Before the late nineteenth century, Japan and Ottoman Turkey had had 
no known contact. Even their awareness of each other was minimal, limited 
to brief descriptions of the exotic and strange peoples of the world in classical 
geographies and popular works. Katip Celebi's Cihannuma, the well-known 
seventeenth-century Ottoman travel account and history of the world, has a 
few pages on Japan or ‘Caponya’, noting, for example, that ‘the Japanese 
love to take cold baths and have high morals’. The numerous Japanese popular 
works of the eighteenth century, including the Komozatsuwa (‘ Miscellaneous 
stories about the red-haired peoples’) or the Bankoku shinwa (‘Tales of ten 
thousand lands’) did not go beyond exotic-sounding and superficial descrip- 
tions of * Toruko' (Turkey), described as a ‘ferocious military power in three 
continents’, Most of this information was not even first-hand but relied on 
sixteenth-century and seventeenth-century hearsay transmitted via the 
Portuguese and the Dutch.? 

Yamada's visit reflected both the end of isolation between the two Asian 
powers and the growing globalization of world-power interests in the modern 
era. The Ottoman and Meiji governments, effectively the only politically inde- 
pendent non-Western world powers apart from China, were then both under- 
going a process of integration with Western civilization, albeit with difficulties. 
The Ottomans, with their much older and continuous contact with the West, 
had been part of European history since the late middle ages. They had,' 
however, adopted a policy of Westernization primarily for the purposes of 
military reform. While this policy expanded into other fields in the nineteenth 
century, the new institutions it gave rise to coexisted with the traditional 
institutions of the empire. By comparison, the Japanese adaptation to Western 
civilization came later and more dramatically with the opening up of the 
country to international relations by the US fleet in 1853.^ 

Despite their efforts at reform, however, both powers were still signatories 
to the capitulations of the unequal treaty system dominated by the Great 
Powers, the terms of which made it impossible for them to establish diplomatic 
relations with each other. Yamada thus became the only intermediary between 
the two governments, frequently carrying messages back and forth and hand- 
ling trade between the Ottoman Empire and Meiji Japan as well as playing a 


? Komura, Nihon isuramu shi, 138, 150; Matsutam, Nihon to toruko, 45—46 

3 Orhan Saik Gokyay, Katip Celeb Hayati, Kigiligi ve Eserlerinden Seçmeler (Ankara: Türkiye 
Iş Bankası Kültür Yayınları, n.d., 182-3; Morishima Chüryo, ‘ oku shinwa’, in Ono 
Tadashige, lle ea (Tokyo Sorinsha, 1943) 205-8. 

*' The ne preson papers ma main concern is not an analysis of the Westernization experiences of 
Japan an Tarket , it should be noted that Westernization policies were a continuous 

uence on the cultural outlook of both societies during the nineteenth century. There were, of 
course, similarities and differences in their asstmilation of the Western cultural forms, but ‘the 
overall process of incorporatin g Western cultural perspectives seems also to have contributed to 
their perception of each other during the modern era. The role of Western culture as a conduit in 
the formation of mutual impressions or mages within the non-Western world is not usually 
stressed ın multicultural studies. 

For more detail on Westernization i m Japan and Turkey see, Robert E. Ward, and Dankwart 
A. Rustow, Political modernization m Ji and Turkey ineton. Princeton University Press, 
1964), 461; Erik Zurcher, Turkey a history (London: I B. Tauris and Co. Ltd, 1993): 
58 9; Carol Gluck, J a ideology in the late Meiji (Princeton. Princeton 
University Press, 198 20-21, 42 70, 113, 119; Donald H. (ed.), Tradition and 
modernization in Japanese culture (Princeton: Princeton University Pad meas 
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role in the futile negotiations towards a diplomatic and commercial treaty 
between the two powers.? 

Yamada's gifts to the Ottoman Sultan also reflected the late nineteenth- 
century Japanese social and political world. Although Yamada represented the 
interests of Meiji Japan, his gifts emphasized rather a common heritage of 
chivalry and military honour. Samurai status had in fact been abolished, 
together with the other accoutrements of feudalism, in the early years of the 
Meiji Restoration, but among the rising middle class of urban Tokyo to which 
Yamada belonged a samurai past still carried social weight. 

More significantly, the gifts indicated the new ‘Asianist’ mood prevalent 
among Meiji Japan's second generation, many of whom were disenchanted 
with the enthusiastic Westernization of the reform years. This return to ‘Asian 
roots', coupled with a growing sense of confrontation with Romanov Russia, 
was partly responsible for Japanese interest in the Ottoman polity.’ 

Great Britain, herself moving towards closer relations with Japan, with 
whom she was to sign the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902, encouraged 
Ottoman-Japanese contact as part of a global strategy against Russia. Britain 
valued the Ottoman empire because even as late as the 1890s, the Ottomans 
were still ruling over most of the Near East and continued to maintain a small 
foothold in the Balkans. The Ottomans may have been weakened but they 
survived as a continuing presence in the politics and military balance of power 
in Eastern Europe and the Near East.? 


Yamada Torajird and Ottoman-Japanese Relations 

Yamada was born in 1866, two years before the tumultuous changes of the 
Meiji Restoration. He was typical of the first generation of Meiji élite whose 
education included a considerable Western element along with immersion in 
the Chinese and Japanese classics. Yamada was the second son of a kara, the 
highest hereditary official of the daimyo of the Numata, a small feudal domain 
in the Tokugawa period. He was also the ‘adopted son’ of his paternal 
grandmother and became the master of the famous Yamada classical tea 
ceremony school from which he received his surname. Like all the sons of the 
élite in nineteenth-century Japan, Yamada studied in the best schools of Tokyo 
and Yokohama, learning Classical Chinese, French, English and German. 
Moving in the international circles of the port city of Yokohama, Yamada 
developed his artistic and literary talents, partly following the cultural heritage 
of his family and partly his own romantic nature and taste. Às a young man, 
Yamada became familiar with the prominent intellectual figures responsible 
for creating the Westernized Japanese culture of Meiji Japan.? 

Yamada Torajir6’s Ottoman career was launched by the famous Ertuğrul 
naval disaster of 1890. Abdülhamid II had sent tbe imperial frigate Ertugrul 
to Japan with a crew of 609 men under the command of Osman Pasha to 


5 Naitó Chishü, Nitto koshó shi, 15-16. The first Japanese visitor to the Ottoman empire was 
Fukuchi Genichiró who was instructed by the mission of Prince Iwakura Tomomi to the West to 
study the Ottoman conditions of the capitulationist treaties with the Great Powers. The Iwakura 
mussion hoped to achieve revision of the ‘unequal treaties’ signed between the Western powers 
and the last Tokugawa Shoguns in 1858. 

$ Kenneth B Pyle, The new generation in Meiji Japan: problems of cultural identity, 1885-1895 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1969); see > pp. 23 for the new generation. 

7 For the Asianist mood of J ism see Gluck, Japan's modern myths, 20-21, 38-9, 114; 
Pyle, The new generation, 163-87, 198. 

8 Naito, Nitto kdshd shi, 15 on British encouragement of Turko-Japanese relations; Zürcher, 
Turkey, 78—80 for the Ottoman defeat in the war with Russian in 1878; 85-8 for the international 
problems due to nationalism and ethnic conflict in the empire. 

? Komura, Nihon isuramu shi, 131-4 for Yamada. 
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initiate close relations with the ‘rising star of the East’. Osman Pasha repres- 
ented the Sultan as a delegate with extraordinary powers and the ship and her 
crew sailed in 1889. The mission was a goodwill visit to the emperor of Japan, 
returning the visit of the brother of the Meiji emperor, Prince Komatsu, to 
the Ottoman capital in 1887. On the home voyage, however, the frigate was 
hit by a typhoon and foundered on rocks off the coast of Wakayama in south- 
west Japan. Except for a mere 69 survivors, the Pacific ocean claimed the 
Pasha and his men. Deeply affected by the disaster, the Japanese government 
sent the survivors back to Istanbul in Japanese frigates, the Hiei and the 
Kongo, bearing messages of condolence from the Meiji Emperor and 
government. +° 

The Ertuğrul mission had been controversial from the start. The seaworthi- 
ness of the old-fashioned wooden vessel in an age when iron gunboats were 
the norm had caused much debate both in Istanbul and in the international 
press. Indeed, the British chief engineer of the Ertuğrul, Colonel Harty, had 
advised against the voyage. Once on its way, the mission was beset by problems. 
After sailing from Istanbul, the ship lost a month in Egypt when it foundered 
on a sand bank in the Red Sea. She was also to lose her mast in the Indian 
Ocean, which put Osman Pasha and his crew in the embarrassing position of 
having to wait in Singapore for the meagre sum despatched from Istanbul for 
repairs. The money finally arrived, but the Porte, short of funds as always, 
ordered Osman Pasha to cover the final stretch to Japan under sail because 
the sum simply could not buy enough coal to take the vessel from Hong Kong 
to Yokohama. 

The Ertuğrul and her weary and weatherbeaten crew finally arrived in 
Japan eleven months after her departure from Istanbul. Even in Japan the 
problems continued. The mission was treated with great hospitality and 
honour, but 15 of the crew members died in an epidemic raging in Yokohama. 
Disturbed by the deaths and already anxious about the ordeal that lay ahead, 
Osman Pasha left in early September, determined to obey orders from the 
Sultan to return home without further delay, even though the Japanese had 
warned him of the coming typhoon season, and the mission ended in 
catastrophe.!! 

This ill-fated voyage had had serious political ambitions beneath the out- 
ward purpose of a goodwill visit. Abdülhamid II, as the Caliph of Sunni 
Muslims around the world, wished to advance a Pan-Islamic foreign policy of 
concern for the welfare of the Muslims subjects of the Asian empires of the 
Western powers. Pan-Islamism had taken on importance for the Ottoman 
Sultans, technically holders of the title of Caliph since the conquest of Egypt 
in the sixteenth century, as a counter to Russian, British and other Western 
claims to be the protectors of Christian subjects under Ottoman rule. Osman 
Pasha met Muslim notables in each of the British and French port colonies of 
Bombay, Singapore, Saigon and Hong Kong. Local Muslim papers gave major 
coverage to the arrival of the ‘ship of the Caliph’ and the crew attended 
prayers with the local Muslim communities. But while the Ottoman media 


19 did pot contacts and the Ertu disaster see, Kaori Komatsu, Ertuğrul faciası: bir 
gusu (Ankara: Turhan Kitabevi Yayınları, 1992); Erol Mutercimler, Er faciasi 

para it or Türk-Japon ilişkisi (Istanbul: Anahtar Kitaplar, 1993); Turk-Nippon dostluğunun 
sonrasiz[sic] hatrast Ertugrul/Nitto shinko eikyu no kmen. toruko koku gunkan erutogururu go 
(Tokyo: Toi o Buyuk Elciliii, 1937). A very detailed official account 1s given in the s 1937 
volume published 1n commemoration of the ceremonies which were held on the site of the newly- 
constructed memorial. It includes Turkish and Japanese accounts of the event and a great number 
of photographs. 
11 Komatsu, Ertuğrul faciası, 1-16 for a summary of the event. 
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reported news of ‘Muslim joy and celebration’ at each Asian port visited, the 
London papers, while providing regular reports on the voyage, limited them- 
selves to the mission’s many technical and financial difficulties, a fact which 
the Porte occasionally found irritating.” 

Yamada arrived in Istanbul in 1892, two years after the Ertugrul disaster, 
bearing letters of introduction from the upper levels of Tokyo society and the 
considerable sum of 5,000 Yen (a hundred million Yen in today’s currency), 
collected for the families of the bereaved in a widely publicized campaign in 
the major cities of Japan. Young Yamada himself had used his many connec- 
tions in Meiji Tokyo to organize a successful campaign among the aristocracy. 
Pleased with his energetic efforts, the Foreign Minister, Aoki Shüzo, requested 
that Yamada should take the sum to Istanbul personally and also help to 
establish formal relations with the Ottomans. Yamada left on a British ship 
chartered by the Japanese navy to carry 300 naval staff to Ceylon to take over 
the French-built Matsushima on her maiden voyage around the world. Three 
months later, the mission arrived in Port Said where Yamada and the Japanese 
crew parted company; Yamada stayed on in Egypt to await permission from 
the Porte to enter Istanbul." 

Yamada was not idle in Egypt. Through an introduction from a Mr Anton 
Sururu (Sururi?) of the Ottoman Bank in Egypt, Yamada attended a dinner 
on March 17 at the home of the Prime Minister, Abdul Kadir Pasha, with 
important figures of the British-ruled Egyptian administration such as Mahmut, 
Hasan, and Necim (Necip?) Pashas, and the Muslim notables Shaikhs Huseyin 
and Markanin. Pleasantries were exchanged over dinner, the Egyptians 
expressing their admiration for Japanese reforms, while Yamada explained 
Japan's historical claims in Korea.!^ Abdul Kadir Pasha, who knew of the 
Japanese partiality for seafood, impressed Yamada with his hospitality by 
procuring fresh fish from the bay of Alexandria, sent express to Cairo in 
Nile barges. 

Yamada finally arrived safely in Istanbul on April 4. He went immediately 
to the Ottoman Foreign Ministry and presented his papers to Serif Pasha, the 
son of the Foreign Minister, Sait Pasha. That afternoon Yamada presented 
the gift of 5,000 Yen together with the letters of introduction from the com- 
manders of the Kongo and Hiei. Yamada reports with enthusiasm the kind 
reception of the Pasha whom he describes as a vigorous man in his sixties. 
While Yamada exaggerated Ottoman hospitality, the Ottomans do seem to 
have accorded him special treatment. The same night he was immediately 
invited to the Foreign Minister's home for a family dinner. Yamada later 
describes his formal audience with the Em [peror, Sultan Abdülhamid II, at 
which he presented the armour and sword.! 


Life in Istanbul 

Yamada began at once to foster trade between Japan and Turkey, an 
endeavour he was to continue for the rest of his life as the founder of many 
associations aimed at enhancing Turkish-Japanese relations. Japan began 
exporting porcelain handicrafts, artefacts, lacquer ware, silk textiles and tea to 
the Ottoman Empire, and in turn imported tobacco, rock salt, wool and 
sheepskin. Yamada and Nakamura Eijiro also opened two stores in the com- 


12 Selim ‘Osmanli Imparatorgulu' nda Gelenegin Icadi, “Muhayyel Cemaat”, 
Peery Ton ve Bilim, 54 Yaz-Güz, 1991, 47-65 for Panislamism; Mütercimler, Ertuğrul 
aciasi, 151— 


13 Matsutani, Nihon to ndo: 44; Yamada, Suioku roku, 1—5 for the account of the disaster 
14^ Yamada, Suioku roku, 6— 
15 Yamada, Suloku roku, LE 7. 
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mercial centre of Pera and near the main railway station in the old city. There 
they sold ‘bon pour occident’ Japanese items of garishly decorated porcelain, 
usually designed especially for turn-of-the-century European taste: hand- 
crafted artefacts such as lacquer boxes, screens, and silk goods, popular in the 
houses of the Ottoman élite and the palaces then being decorated in the 
European fashion.!$ 

By all accounts, Yamada, 23 when he settled in Istanbul, was a charming 
person. His affable, romantic personality and noble bearing reflected his sam- 
urai origins, which seem to have worked in his favour among the Ottoman 
élite with whom he felt a bond. On occasion, Yamada is said to have even 
performed the classical tea ceremony in the style of his family for members of 
the Ottoman upper classes.” Yamada also developed a rather romantic image 
of the Turks. A photograph taken in his early years in Istanbul shows him 
clad in exotic dress, a flowing robe and cap, based on an imaginary idea of 
Near Eastern ' orientalia' rather than the attire of the Europeanized Ottoman 
official, and recalling similar photographs of Pierre Loti and contemporary 
Westerners. Yamada also showed his empathy by adopting the pen name 
Shingetsu ‘crescent moon’.'® 

During his twenty years in Istanbul Yamada witnessed the momentous 
social and political changes that accompanied the Young Turk revolution of 
1908. Together with Noda Shotaro, a journalist from the Tokyo paper Jiji, 
Yamada was appointed to teach Japanese to a select group of military and 
naval cadets in the Ottoman military academy.!? Later, on the instructions of 
the Japanese ambassador in Vienna, Makino, he gathered information on the 
movements of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea during the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1905. Yamada explains that he rented a house on the hilly side of the 
entrance to the Bosphorus from the Sea of Marmara and every day scanned 
the northern horizon through binoculars to see whether the Russian Black Sea 
Fleet would sail down towards the Mediterranean to join the Baltic Fleet on 
its way to do battle with the Japanese in Port Arthur. He also posted 20 men 
as lookouts on the old Genoese tower at Galata. Yamada's report of the 
passage of the Russian Black Sea fleet was of some importance to Japanese 
military strategy during the conflict.?? 

Yamada also provided information to the Yildiz Sara: on the progress of 
the war at Port Arthur. Yamada mentions that he was ‘honoured’ with at 
least three audiences with the Sultan. While publicly Abdülhamid II observed 
a position of impartiality towards the warring powers so as not to alienate the 
Russians, Yamada reports outpourings of sympathy for Japan from the 
Istanbul public, confirmed by the enthusiastic support that the Ottoman press 
gave to Japanese successes. Turkish praise and admiration for the Japanese 
was no less fervent than that of the anti-Russian 'brigade' in Finland, or 
the Russophobes in England, for whom this war was ‘Japan’s Fight for 
Freedom ’.*! 

Ottoman enthusiasm for Japanese victory had another side. The peoples 


16K omura, Nihon isuramu shi, 143; Annuatre Oriental, Commerce, mdustrie, administration, 
magistrature de l'Orient (Istanbul: Annuaire Oriental Ltd., 1914) 606 (my thanks to Edhem Eldem 
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17 Matsutani, Nihon to toruko, 46—7, Yamada, Suioku roku, 7. 

18 K omura, Nihon tsuramu shi, 131, Lesley Blanche, Pierre Loti. the legendary romantic (San 
Diego: d Parco urt Brace Jovanovich, 1983) for the romantic career of Loti and his photographs in 
oriental garb. ; 
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of the empire shared with the rest of Asia and Africa an ‘anti-colonialist’ 
stance vis-à-vis the imperialist aggression of the Western powers. Japan's success 
symbolized to them the victory of Asian power against the West. Poets in 
Tcheran even composed a eulogy entitled Mikadoname in honour of the victory, 
an ode to the Japanese ruler in the Persian court tradition of the Shahname, 
and many Turkish intellectuals named their newborn sons Togo in honour of 
the hero of Port Arthur.” 

Yamada became a sort of ‘honorary consul’ to Japanese visitors, helping 
them to arrange appointments with important figures, resolving the problems 
of international marriages, even aiding financially the few Japanese stranded 
in the country. Most visitors to the Ottoman realm were from the Japanese 
aristocracy, doing a ‘Grand Tour’ of Istanbul, the classical sites along the 
Aegean, and the Holy Lands. 

Yamada returned to Tokyo several times during his residency in Istanbul. 
On one occasion he brought back precious gifts from those members of the 
Meiji aristocracy and the Imperial family whom the Sultan had entertained on 
visits to Istanbul. Among gifts sent in ‘kind appreciation’ were a rare white 
pheasant reared personally by Prince Fushimi, a robin from the Marquis 
Tokugawa Yorimichi, a Japanese nightingale from the Marquis Hosokawa 
Morinari, a bird wood-carving from Baron Den Kenjiro, an ornamented sword 
from the Foreign Minister, Aoki Shizo, the album of the Sino-Japanese War 
of 1898 from General Count Terauchi Masatake, and photographs of the 
commemorative gravestone constructed on the site of the Ertugrul cemetery in 
Japan by the governor of Wakayama. Some of these gifts, especially selected 
to please Abdiilhamid’s passionate interest in rare fauna and flora, were quite 
a challenge to bring from Tokyo alive. Yamada also appears to have presented 
rare plants and trees such as the Japanese persimmon to the palace arboretum.” 

When World War I broke out, Yamada returned to Japan but although 
Japan was to support the Allies, he continued to be active, especially in trade 
between the two countries. He organized the Turkish-Japanese Friendship 
Association, the Japan-Turkey Trade Association and other such bodies, especi- 
ally in the business circles of Osaka. In 1931, after a 17-year absence, Yamada 
paid a final visit to Turkey with a Japanese mission and met President Atatürk 
as well as many of his old friends and acquaintances. During World War II 
Yamada contributed to cultural activities relating to Islam; for example, he 
gave more than a hundred Ottoman articles to the World of Islam Exhibition 
of 1939 in Tokyo.” 

In the post-war period, Yamada's principal activity was that of master of 
the family tea ceremony school. He died on 3 February 1957 at the age of 91 
and is buried in the Yamada family cemetery in Tokyo.** 


The ' Great Game ' 

Yamada's story has another more shadowy side, connected with Turko- 
Japanese relations during the Ottoman era. He was the bearer of politically 
sensitive messages relating to attempts at establishing official relations between 
the Ottoman and Meiji empires. His clandestine career was a frustrating one, 
however, for the conflict of interest between the Japanese and Ottoman powers 
marred the negotiations, which continued sporadically, frequently via London 


2 Ank, A coti rhe Vine relations, 46—55. 
2 Yamada, Suio 
2^ K omura, Nihon ee m 146—7, 152; Arik, A century, 80; Matsutani, Nihon to toruko, 
49-30 for Yamada’s later years. 
25 Komura, Nihon isuramu shi, 152. 
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or Berlin, during the Hamidian and Young Turk eras.” Japan was still con- 
strained by the unequal treaty system herself, but was seeking to expedite 
revision of the treaties by gaining the support of Great Britain through an 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Vis-à-vis the Ottomans, the Japanese side constantly 
insisted on advantageous ‘ unequal treaty-capitulationist’ privileges in Ottoman 
lands such as were enjoyed by the Western Powers. Despite their official praise 
of the Ottomans as a ‘ brave ally in the great Asian camaraderie’, by implication 
against the imperialist West, the Japanese already seemed to be replacing the 
them as the eastern ally most favoured by Great Britain to protect India 
against the Russians. This shifting policy turned upon the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation in 1894 and the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
of 1902, by which the Japanese succeeded in revising their ‘ unequal treaties’ 
and obtaining mutual reciprocity and tariff autonomy.’ 

The Ottomans were in no position to accept a new international capitulat- 
ionist treaty even as they struggled to throw off the old. They had managed 
to persuade the Europeans to agree to a compromise, using their brief popular- 
ity in the struggle against Russia during the Crimean War. In 1856, with the 
Treaty of Paris, the European powers exempted the Ottomans from the Most 
Favoured Nation clause in future treaty agreements with new countries, though 
they insisted on the existing treaty terms with the major European powers. 
The Ottomans thus had the freedom to sign a mutual reciprocity treaty with 
a new country without providing for capitulationist privileges—an option they 
sought to use as a precedent for the total revision of the treaty system.?? 

At some point in this bargaining process in the 1890s, the Japanese at first 
accepted the Ottoman position, but then carried on proposing a ‘rechauffé’ 
version of their former demands. The Japanese foreign ministers of the time 
were pressing hard to revise the unequal treaties which bound them to the 
West. They were therefore wary of signing a treaty of mutual reciprocity with 
a power still subject to the capitulations. The Ottoman response was a consid- 
ered but categorical rejection of the capitulationist terms. They reminded the 
Japanese more than once in friendly but firm terms, ‘that some years before 
they had accepted the Ottoman argument with “ profuse enthusiasm ".' Great 
Britain and Germany, both trying to manipulate the two oriental powers for 
their own purposes, meanwhile worked on the sidelines. At one point Yamada 
himself was embroiled in the conflict as the Japanese Foreign Ministry 
attempted to push through the capitulationist argument using him as an 
example. He was after all a Japanese national, a merchant resident in Istanbul, 
and should be accorded the privileges of his British and French counterparts.?? 
In the end, the Ottomans simply terminated the negotiations. There were to 
be no diplomatic relations between the two powers until after the founding of 
the Republic of Turkey in 1923 which abrogated the unequal treaties with the 
Western powers some thirty years after Japan had done so. 

The irony for Yamada was that in the midst of this ‘Great Game’ he was 
sincerely enthusiastic about the Ottoman people and country which he consid- 
ered almost a second homeland. If he was occasionally used by his government, 
there does not appear to have been any serious concern about his activities on 


761 am grateful to Selim Deringil for documentary information on the negotiations concerning 
the diplomatic and trade treaty between Ja and the Ottoman Porte. See, Bagbakanlik Argivi, 
Yid Muütenevvi Maruzat, 198/122, Daire-1 Hariciye no. 436, On the protection of Yamada, 

7! For a general treatment of the An o-Japanese Alliance, see, Marius B. Jansen, Japan and 
ee dor ite to peace, 1894-1972 (Chicago. Rand McNally ‘College Publishing Company, 
BBA, Yildiz, Mu, 198/122. 
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Fig. 1 The star and crescent. 


the part of the Ottomans who were no doubt irritated but not particularly 
threatened by the impasse with Japan. In fact, the Sublime Porte probably 
found it convenient to have at hand someone who was willing to pass on 
information about the Far East. With no official rank, Yamada lived on in 
Istanbul merely as a resident merchant, ‘ protected’ by the kind offices of the 
Porte. Despite the lack of diplomatic recognition between the two powers, 
Yamada was allowed to carry on business in Istanbul. 


Yamada's image of Ottoman Istanbul: Toruko gakan, or A pictorial look at 
Turkey 

Yamada developed an excellent understanding of Ottoman Turkish and 
became the first Japanese expert in Turkish culture. Because of his knowledge, 
he came to be well liked in Istanbul's higher circles despite Turko-Japanese 
diplomatic difficulties. Yamada is thus particularly important as an observer 
of the Ottoman fin de siécle milieu. Among his prolific publications on Turkey, 
the best known works are articles like those on ' Toruko züshin' (‘ News from 
Turkey’), and ‘Toruko no engeki' (‘Turkish theatre’) published in Meiji 28 
(1985) in the popular journal 7aiyo. He also wrote many books on the Turks 
and on the Islamic world, including Kaiko gojünen no toruko (A retrospective 
look at Turkey after fifty years) and Kaikyoen (The world of Islam), published 
in 1939 on the wave of growing Japanese interest in the Islamic world during 
the Second World War.?? 

Probably Yamada's most interesting work is also his first, the beautifully 


3 K omura, Nikon isuramu shi, 138, 150. 
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Fig 2 The Princess Islands and a European lady 


illustrated Toruko gakan or A pictorial look at Turkey, published in Meiji 40 
(1910). A narrative and pictorial introduction to the sites and people of 
Istanbul, its 179 pages are liberally sprinkled with Yamada's own etchings and 
drawings of the people and sites of the city during the Hamidian era. The 
originality of the book lies in these sketches. They are scattered through the 
text in a charmingly idiosyncratic manner (Byzantine coins, for example, 
illustrate his discussions of Muslim wedding customs). Yamada says of this 
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free approach in his introduction that he chose to illustrate according to 
personal taste rather than attempt to integrate the sketches into the text 
logically. His illustrations are usually based on photographs taken with his 
Kodak camera, although some are sketches of people and faces met in the 
streets of Istanbul?! 

The narrative is also eclectic. The front and back covers are decorated by 
several pieces of calligraphy—sayings and poems composed by Japanese friends 
and acquaintances who visited him in Istanbul. The writings of these ‘most 
honourable aristocrats and gentlemen’ to quote Yamada, concern such ‘à la 
Turc’ themes as ‘the star and the moon’, ‘the rising crescent’, ‘the four seas 
are one garden’. They were written in praise of Yamada and the publication 
of the book, following the style of modish Chinese and Japanese publications 
of the period. 

The introductory and concluding chapters by contrast are more concerned 
with Realpolitik, and discuss the strategic importance of Turkey, given 
Ottoman control of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. The author of the 
introduction, a Mr. Sakatani, is astonished that the Turks still manage to 
guard their political independence (‘an extraordinary achievement’) despite 
Ottoman decline and the corruption of its administration. Both commentaries 
convey ‘the Rising East’ theme of Japan’s turn of the century nationalist 
generation, especially after the island kingdom’s victory in the 1905 Russo- 
Japanese War.?? 

Many of the poems that conclude the book have a distinct fin de siécle 
melancholy about them. One visitor writes in 1905, ‘Drawn by the fragrance 
of the Magnolia, I languish in the sadness of an old great power, wishing that 
its strength might awake. The Magnolia wilts under the shadow of the Crescent, 
oh how it awaits the morning dew!’ Another refers to Yamada in bold terms 
as the ‘light of the rising sun shining behind the Golden Horn '.?? 

In contrast to the *declining old power' theme of the poems and much of 
the text, Yamada treats the 1908 Young Turk Revolution with great enthusi- 
asm, perceiving it in terms of a Turkish national awakening comparable to the 
1868 Meiji Restoration. He claims that the young Turks were inspired by the 
Japanese élan vital. Sakatani concludes his introduction with a dramatic emo- 
tional appeal, reminding future Japanese visitors to the empire to etch into 
their minds that the awakening of the Japanese nation had contributed to the 
awakening of the Turks, and to behave accordingly.** 

The main text of the book is a light and an entertaining introduction to 
Istanbul's sites and life-style. After discussing such major historical and archae- 
ological sites as St. Sophia and Topkapı Saray, Yamada embellishes his descrip- 
tion with stories of the Sultans in their splendour.?* For example, Abdülhamid 
Ii supposedly taught a lesson to the visiting Persian monarch who ' sauntered 
about’ Yıldız Saray in his bejewelled regalia with pretensions to being the 
great ruler of the East. Hamid is said to have had a mound of the imperial 
jewels spread over the carpets where the two monarchs were taking their coffee. 
The story sounds a little too ostentatious for the austere Sultan of Yıldız, 
better known for his rather modest behaviour, but it accords well with the 
tales of the East that Western orientalists of the time were so enamoured with.*° 


3 Yamada, Toruko gakan, 1; the author's explanation of the text of the book. 

32 Yamada, Toruko gakan, Sakatani’s unpa introduction at the front. 

?* Yamada, Toruko gakan; poems at the end of the book, unpaginated. 

34 Yamada, Toruko gakan, tani introduction. 

35 Philip Mansel, Sultans m splendor: the last years of the Ottoman world (London: Andre 
Deutsch Ltd., 1988). 

36 Yamada, Toruko gakan, 16. 
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Yamada was particularly impressed with the newly established Imperial 
Archaeology Museum founded by Osman Hamdi Bey, the pioneer archaeolo- 
gist, Western-style painter, and founder of the Imperial Academy of the Arts. 
He presents a careful drawing of the recently installed sarcophagus of 
Alexander as an example of the museum's impressive collection.?? 

The book's profuse illustrations reflect Yamada's cosmopolitan approach 
to Ottoman culture. He makes no distinction between the ancient Egyptian, 
classical Arab, Roman, Greek, and Byzantine or Hittite worlds. Yamada saw 
much in common between Turkish weddings and the pictorial illustrations of 
weddings on ancient Greek vases.” From the perspective classical chinese 
civilization he perhaps saw Ottoman culture as constituting a harmonious 
whole, with the Eurasian Steppes, Persia and Europe all forming part of the 
‘West’. That he does not introduce a conflict between Islam and Christianity 
into his concept of Ottoman culture may also be a reflection of his Japanese 
‘impartiality’. At other times, however, Yamada comes closer to a Euro- 
pean sense of the Ottoman world. Thus, he usually refers to Istanbul as 
Constantinople and he calls the Ottoman empire Turkey, a term which the 
Ottomans themselves were not to use officially until the founding of the Turkish 
Republic in 1923. 

Yamada tries to make Ottoman life accessible to the Japanese reader by 
comparing the two societies, and draws many references from the culture of 
the Far East. He explains that Turkish /okum (Turkish delight) is just like 
‘Korean jelly’ and that the Bayram (religious holiday) custom of visiting 
friends and relatives is similar to the Japanese tradition of New Year visits. 
He even sees parallels in court customs and titles of the Ottoman palace, 
translating Ottoman terms by Meiji Japanese or sometimes Chinese court 
terminology.?? 

Despite the book's strongly romantic tone, many of Yamada's observations 
are perceptive, particularly those owed to his privileged relations, with members 
of the Istanbul Ottoman élite and occasional audiences with Abdülhamid. 
Yamada notes that while polygamy was permitted, it had declined in incidence 
and was widely criticized in élite circles, ^? an observation which accords with 
the scholarly conclusions of the recent study by Duben and Behar. 

Yamada's lively depictions of street life in the city are evocative and his 
phonetic transcriptions provide interesting information on the contemporary 
Turkish language. For instance, he names various types of street vendor; yazici 
(letter writer), boyacı (shoe shine) and trasc: (barber), gezdirici (isportaci in 
today's Turkish for street vendor), yangmc: (itfaiye or tulumbact) for fireman, 
and so informs us of such perfectly good Turkish words as gezdirici and 
yanginci which have fallen into disuse.*! 

Yamada found particularly stimulating the international atmosphere of the 
Galata Bridge, that great link between two continents where the peoples and 
costumes of Ásia, Europe and Africa mingled in all their variety. He describes 
it as the bridge of ‘ten thousand nations’, and states that the average daily 
toll collected was 150 lira (1,300—1,400 Yen of the time), which was given to 
the Navy.*? 


Ceremonies 
Yamada excels above all in his descriptions of the state ceremonies which 
took place on religious occasions, such as the Friday Prayer visit of the Sultan 


37 ibid., 32-37. 38 ibid., 60 
9 ibid., 22. ^ ibid., 59. 
^ ibid., 9-10. 4 ibid. 
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and his visit to the old palace of Topkapı on 15 Ramadan.*? Yamada dwells 
on the ceremonies in great detail, reflecting perhaps his Confucian sensibilities 
for which ritual was not merely pomp and show but the expression of a 
political and moral order. Some of his descriptions reveal the strikingly eclectic 
nature of some state ceremonies, whose combinations of Western and Ottoman 
Islamic elements were symbolic of the nineteenth-century Ottoman reformist 
psychology. Many of the ceremonies described exemplify Hobsbawm’s and 
Ranger’s concept of the ‘invention of tradition’ that was part of the attempt 
to remould the empire in accordance with European monarchic practice. ^ 
Yamada's text hints at such an understanding in statements like ‘the old and 
the new marched together', or when he says tbat the elegant and stately Friday 
Prayer procession offered for a moment a symbolic ‘glimpse’ into the past 
grandeur of the Ottoman Empire in all its glory, though at present it had 
* stumbled ’.*° 

Yamada's first account of such ceremonial occasions is of the Friday Prayer 
of the Sultan, a major weekly public appearance for Ottoman rulers. 
Abdülhamid II attended the mosque near the palace of Yıldız, one of the many 
newly-constructed Western-style palaces overlooking the Bosphorus. Built 
especially for Hamid, Yıldız was located on a secluded forested hill near the 
Shore, possibly because of the Sultan's well-known fear of assassination. The 
Friday ceremony started at 11.30 a.m. when infantry and naval detachments, 
cavalry mounted on white horses, and artillerymen marched towards the Palace, 
bearing flags and banners, and formed up in the palatial grounds immediately 
outside the main gates. Then ten cartloads of clean white sea sand were 
sprinkled over the route the Sultan was to take to the mosque—a custom 
which appears to have been a feature of Ottoman ceremonies for some time. 
Next the officers of the Imperial Army and Navy fell into line on both sides 
of the route, turned, and marched into the courtyard of the mosque where 
they re-formed. Meanwhile the carriages bringing the wives of the Sultan and 
members of his family entered the courtyard. Yamada, who was familiar with 
the tradition of an imperial harem from the Chinese and classical Japanese 
tradition, carefully refers to the first wife of the Sultan as the ‘Empress’, 
distinguishing her from his other wives and concubines whom he refers to as 
various imperial consorts and concubines, using suitable Chinese terms for 
their status. Well aware of the high rank of the Mother of the Sultan, the 
Valide Sultan, in the Ottoman harem, Yamada translates the term as the 
‘Dowager Empress’, again in Chinese fashion.*é 

Yamada's account of the participation of royal women in the Friday 
ceremony is significant because it reflects Ottoman modification of Islamic 
practice in the context of contemporary reforms. Traditionally, Islam dictated 
the strict segregation of men and women at prayer. Furthermore, women were 
not supposed to attend the Friday Prayer at all. Yamada, however, noted that 
while they remained in their carriages in the courtyard, the royal women 
greeted the Sultan as he arrived. His description thus reveals that the women 
of the imperial dynasty played a visible public role in the ceremonies, an 


** Yamada, Toruko gakan, 14-15, 21 for both ceremonies. 

“4 Eric Hobsbawm and Terrance Ranger (ed.), The invention of tradition (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983) 1-14, 102-62, 253—307 for state ceremonies as the invention of neo- 
traditions by the great powers in the nineteenth century to foster a loyal citizenry; see also, Selim 
Deringil, ' invention of tradition as public image ın the late Ottoman empire, 1808-1908’, 
Comparative Studies in Society and History, 35/1, 1993, 3—29 for a case study of the Ottoman 
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interesting fact given the general dearth of the role of women in Ottoman 
Court ceremonies. 

When all had assembled the muezzin chanted the prayer for the occasion 
from the minaret in a ‘clear voice facing the sky’. On the third call to prayer, 
the Sultan, accompanied by the imperial chamberlain, proceeded slowly out 
of the main palace gates in the imperial carriage. At the same time the soldiers 
raised the shout ‘Long live the Sultan!’ (‘Padişahım çok yaga!"), the standard 
greeting for Ottoman sultans in the nineteenth century. Yamada translates this 
ery as ‘kétei heika banzai!l’ which is very close to ‘tennd heika banzail’, the 
greeting for the Meiji emperor which, as Carol Gluck notes, Japan took over 
from the practice of European monarchies (‘Long live the King!’). Both 
greetings thus reflect the currents of Europeanization that flowed through the 
reform movements of nineteenth-century Istanbul and Tokyo. This incorpora- 
tion of the European form of salutation of the monarch with its political 
symbolism into the ritual of the Friday Prayer is, Deringil says, a clear example 
of nineteenth-century Ottoman style ‘invention of tradition’ with its combina- 
tion of old and new.“ 

To the cries of ‘Padişahım cok yaşa! ', the carriage progressed as far as the 
steps leading up to the mosque where the Sultan alighted. Here, he was greeted 
by the imam who led the Sultan into the mosque where he joined the male 
members of the procession in prayers which lasted for half an hour. Meanwhile 
the troops outside made preparations for the return and coffee and tea were 
served to the foreign dignitaries who attended the ceremony, standing outside 
the mosque. 

On emerging from the mosque the Sultan stepped into an ordinary carriage 
and took the reins himself. The return procession was thus in sharp contrast 
to the arrival. The Sultan, driving his own carriage, led the male members of 
the dynasty and the cabinet and officers of the army and navy who fell into 
line behind him as the procession moved up the hill and into the palace. 
Yamada was deeply impressed by the somber majesty of the occasion, Ottoman 
officialdom in their gold-embroidered uniforms ‘shining brightly in the sun’ 
were indeed an impressive sight. 

The change of carriages symbolized the dual role of the Sultan in nineteenth- 
century tradition. His arrival in the imperial carriage driven by royal attendants 
would appear to follow European ceremonial practice of the time. His taking 
the reins of an ordinary carriage on the return to the palace referred back to 
the Ottoman Sultans of old who led their men into battle in holy wars. 

The second ceremony reported by Yamada was the traditional visit to the 
old palace, the Topkapi Sarayı. Yamada loved this palatial compound with its 
Eastern aura that must ' suit the particular taste of every Far Easterner', whose 
mouth, in Yamada’s words, will ‘water’ at the prospect it presents. ^? 

Situated in the old quarter of the city, the Topkapı Sarayı had been built 
on the site of a former Byzantine palace after the conquest of the city in 1453. 
The official visit always took place in the middle of the period of fasting during 
the month of Ramadan. On the 15th day all the city houses and buildings 
were decorated with the crimson star-and-crescent flag of Turkey (as distinct 
from the green banner of Islam). Again, clean sea sand was liberally sprinkled 
along the length of the route from Yildiz down the hill and across the town 
from the Golden Horn and finally up to the gates of Topkapi. And again, 


47 Gluck, Japan's modern myths, 45, 326 for tenno heika banzai (‘Long live the Emperor! "), 
Deringil, ‘Invention of tradition’, 9—10, 18, 28 for European style ceremonies and Padişahım çok 
yasa, ( Long live the Sultan! "). 
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cavalry lined both sides of the roads. Sometime before ten a.m., announced 
by a military trumpet call, the ‘Dowager Empress’ (Valide Sultan) left the 
main palace gate in her carriage, to be followed by the 300 or so carriages of 
all of the palace women who, though barely visible, were dressed in their best 
finery for the occasion.*° 

Shortly after their departure, another trumpet call heralded a throng of 
state officials, both civilian and military, leaving the palace gate in their 
carriages. Some of the cavalry accompanying this entourage had ‘old- 
fashioned’ or Ottoman-style harnesses, dating from before the reforms, while 
others had European-style ‘new fashioned trimmings’ for their horses. 

At ten o’clock the imperial carriage left the palace gate behind the cavalry. 
The procession moved at a slow pace, crossing the Golden Horn in about an 
hour, and finally arriving at the gates of Topkapi. The Seyhülislam (head of 
the empire’s religious hierarchy), greeted the Sultan at the gates and escorted 
him inside. The Sultan and his retinue first rested, then the men prayed together 
for about an hour and a half.*! 

The high point of the ritual was the Sultan's visit to the Chamber of Holy 
Relics to pay homage to Muhammad and Islam. Here were, and are still, 
housed the clothing, sword, and religious manuscripts of the Prophet 
Muhammad and his Companions, which serve as the religious symbols of the 
transfer of the title and prerogatives of Caliph and have been in Ottoman 
possession since the conquest of Egypt in the sixteenth century.?? 

The women of the palace meanwhile held their own prayers elsewhere. 
After the men left the Chamber, they, too, paid homage before returning to 
Yıldız. The Sultan then made a final visit to the Chamber alone, after which 
all the men remaining in the palace waited for sundown to break their fast. 
On hearing the gunshot that daily informed the city of sunset during the month 
of Ramadan, the Sultan offered a feast (iftar) to the male guests, an occasion 
which brought together all the high officials of the civilian and military estab- 
lishment of the empire. The Sultan and his attendants then returned to Yıldız 
where he and the Seyhülislam prayed for a last time in the palace mosque. 
Yamada concludes his description with the observation that it was customary 
to have a young woman enter the imperial harem on the night of the 15th as 
it was thought to bring prosperity and luck to the reign." 

Yamada's accounts provide details of these imperial ceremonies not often 
found in other sources. It is surprising, for instance, that the palace women 
participated in both ceremonies, despite Islamic injunctions against mixed 
company. Yamada's description brings imperial women into the political 
imagery of the late Ottoman era. 

Yamada writes in the style of such late nineteenth-century romantic authors 
on ‘Istanbul and the Turks’ as Pierre Loti. He describes the Ottoman world 
of Istanbul in which Byzantine and Ottoman imperial majesty was the back- 
ground to his fascination with the street-life of a diverse and bustling city 
peopled by many different cultures. Yet as a Japanese observer of the city, his 
impressions differ in some respects from familiar European accounts. Yamada 
persistently tries to define and describe the similarities between traditional 
Japanese and Ottoman culture, in order to make the latter ‘accessible’ to the 
Japanese reader. Although Yamada describes the customs and ceremonies of 
the Ottomans in great detail, his basic theme is that the Turks are not really 
‘different’ from the Japanese. What impresses him most about this ancient 
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capital of an old world is Ottoman imperial pomp, the natural beauty of the 
Bosphorus, and the international character of the inhabitants of the city. His 
description of the Bosphorus on a clear summer day is memorable: as streaks 
of sunlight shimmer along the water and reflect from the clear glass windows 
of the palaces and villas adorning the coastline, the Bosphorus seems to him 
to be spangled with the ‘crystal palaces’ of ancient times.?* 

Yamada’s political role as an intermediary between Japan and Turkey was 
neither distinguished nor crowned by diplomatic success. The failure of 
Ottoman-Japanese negotiations towards a diplomatic and commercial treaty 
is a fascinating story; as an aspect of the unsavoury politics of nineteenth- 
century ‘unequal treaties’, it remains unstudied. With great-power aspirations 
of her own, Japan tried to obtain capitulationist privileges in the Ottoman 
Empire just as the European powers had done. This was an objective which 
she was to realize in China and Korea through cruder methods. But there was 
diplomatic resistance from the Ottomans, who, though a weakened power, 
were signatories to the Treaty of Paris, and astute enough to dismiss Japanese 
ambitions and scupper the negotiations. 

With hindsight, Yamada was another example of the many foreign, for the 
most part Western, lovers of the peoples and cultures of the Balkans and the 
Near East of the nineteenth century, among them Byron, Lawrence and Loti. 
Yamada was not as politically engaged as Byron or Lawrence, nor was he as 
politically influential as Loti. Nevertheless, he did contribute to the develop- 
ment of a feeling of empathy between some members of the fin-de-siécle 
Japanese and the Ottoman élites. 

Yamada's story shows that the so-called division between East and West 
in the nineteenth century was not so simple. Though he came from the ‘ East’, 
the Ottoman world still was the ‘orient’ for Yamada. One might even argue 
that his approach to the Turks and Istanbul was only possible because the 
process of Westernization at work then in both Japanese and Ottoman society 
brought them closer together. Japanese culture did, however, influence his 
interpretation on occasion; such influence can be seen in the Confucian sensitiv- 
ity he brought to with his descriptions of ceremonies, or in the empathy he 
felt towards festive customs. Yamada’s Japanese background may also account 
for his reformist but accepting attitude to such customs as polygamy. 

The Ottoman appetite for Japan which Yamada fed so enthusiastically also 
derived from Westernization and was very European. They may have been 
garish ‘bon pour Occident’ paraphernalia, culturally irrelevant to the living 
Japanese culture, but most of the decorative artefacts that Yamada helped to 
import into Istanbul and that became an essential part of the decor of the 
European-style mansions and public buildings of the Ottoman élite were what 
the European market demanded. Even the shared heritage of ‘ military valour’, 
the essence of Yamada’s public approach to the Ottomans, had its problems as 
a purely romantic notion. The manner in which the Ottomans and the Japanese 
conceived their respective martial heritages differed sharply. For the Ottomans, 
it meant the defensive politics of Great Power rivalry; for the Japanese it meant 
the offensive politics of empire-building along an Asianist road. 

The role of individuals like Yamada in this complex mixture of Great 
Power politics and nineteenth-century romantic idealism was ambivalent. But 
he was part of a generation that restlessly wandered the world in search of 
adventure, romance, profit and politics, for many of whom, for better or worse, 
as friend or foe, the Ottoman world was the focus of their romanticism and 
their actions. 


5* ibid., 19. 


INDO-PORTUGUESE SONGS OF SRI LANKA: 
THE NEVILL MANUSCRIPT? 


By SHIHAN DE SILVA JAYASURIYA 


I. Introduction . 

The Portuguese presence in Sri Lanka dates back to the early sixteenth 
century and lasted some hundred and fifty years. It gave rise to a creole 
language based on Portuguese, Sri Lanka Portuguese Creole (SLPC), which 
Dalgado (1936) considered to be the most vigorous of the Portuguese creoles. 

Creole languages over time often emulate the language on which they are 
based and it then becomes difficult to determine the original nature of the 
creole. SLPC is an exception to this pattern in that, with the displacement of 
the Portuguese by the Dutch in Sri Lanka in 1658, it has evolved independently 
of its base language. On the other hand, it has been influenced by the languages 
of the two subsequent colonial powers, Dutch and the English. Because the 
period of Portuguese colonization ended more than three hundred years ago, 
the existence of Portuguese Creole in contemporary Sri Lanka offers an interes- 
ting avenue for further research. 

Most Indo-Portuguese varieties of creole are unavailable for synchronic 
study. SLPC, however, though moribund in literary form, is still spoken 
(Jackson, 1990). Sri Lanka appears to preserve vestiges of a once more wide- 
spread Indo-Portuguese. SLPC is still used by the Burghers (Portuguese or 
Dutch descendants) in the east coast towns of Sri Lanka (Batticaloa and 
Trincomalee) for religious services and in both social and domestic contexts. 
It is also spoken in the west-coast town of Puttalam by descendants of the 
East Africans brought to Sri Lanka by the Portuguese. SLPC has contributed 
some words to the Sinhala lexicon, and vice versa, and it is related to other 
forms of Indo-Portuguese spoken on the Indian subcontinent. It thus offers 
important material for researchers investigating the processes of language 
contact and interaction. 

The present paper is concerned with a nineteenth-century manuscript in 
SLPC which forms part of the Hugh Nevill collection, now in the British 
Library. Hugh Nevill, a British colonial officer working in Sri Lanka (Ceylon) 
from 1869 to 1886, was an avid collector of manuscripts and this particular 
example (BL MS 37538L) represents by far the largest existing collection of 
Asian Portuguese Creole folk verse. Preserved in its original form, it is therefore 
an authentic source of Indo-Portuguese Creole, offering valuable data for 
creolists, anthropologists and folklorists, as well as for scholars concerned in 
comparative literary and cultural research. 


IL The manuscript 

The Nevill manuscript falls into three main groups: (1) ‘Portugese Song 
Batticaloa’; (2) ‘Cantiga de Purtiegese-K affrein-Neger Song Portiguese; and 
(3) *Susasoe De Oersaan maas Falentine’. 

The first group consists of two Burgher songs which reflect the interaction 
of European and Asian cultures, and cultural conflicts between the Portuguese 
and the Sinhalese. They represent the base from which modern Sri Lankan 
baila songs emerged and illustrate the situations in which Indo-Portuguese 


1I should like to thank Professor Theodora Bynon of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London and Dr Philip Baker of the University of Westminster, for critical 
comments on an earlier version of this paper. 
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developed, The first song has 20 numbered quatrains, and second 103. The 
central theme of both is love. In both songs the hero is a Portuguese cavalier 
and the heroine of the second is a Ceylon Portuguese lady. 

The second group, ‘Cantiga De Purtiegese-Kaffrein-Neger Song 
Portiguese ’, consists of six songs. Their rhythmic form recalls the music brought 
to Sri Lanka by the East Africans and still prevailing among their descendants 
in Puttalam. The songs thus show the syncretization of three cultures: 
European, African and Asian. Modern Sri Lankan Cafrinha baila songs have 
evolved from these rhythms. The music itself is known by the names of its 
rhythms: cafrinha for fast rhythm and chicote for slow. The centre of these 
songs is always a dark-skinned female. In the first song, which consists of 
42 quatrains, the heroine is a very young girl named Mariana; the hero is 
Portuguese, but not of the nobility. It is followed by ‘Singellenona’ (28 quat- 
tains) which is about a Sinhalese lady. The subject of the song 'Korra 
Jonnethai’ (14 quatrains) is a half-caste girl named Joanita and her admirer 
Suramba. In ‘ Bastiahna’ (Bastiana) (14 quatrains) the heroine is a girl of that 
name. In ‘ Chekothi' (14 quatrains) the hero is named Samson and the heroine 
is a brown-skinned lady. The last song is ‘Ama di nona Frencena’ (14 quat- 
rains). ‘The love of Lady Francina’. 

The 800 quatrains in the third group, “Susasoe De Oersaan maas Falentine’, 
relate the medieval tale of Valentine and Oersen. This story provided the basis 
for one of the earliest theatrical performances in the Sinhalese theatre, the play 
known as the ‘ Balasantha Nadagama’ in Sri Lanka. Dalgado’s version, Istori 
de Ourson e Falentyn (Dalgado, 1936) is an interesting source for comparative 
study of the same story recorded in Indo-Portuguese. The creole in this group 
is closer to Standard Portuguese, probably because, as a play, it was less subject 
to change over the centuries. 

The Indo-Portuguese songs in the Nevill manuscript were recorded over a 
century ago and are based on an oral tradition. The difficulties associated with 
interpreting the manuscript are several. First, the songs do not reflect the SLPC 
spoken in the nineteenth century, but an earlier version. Smith (1979) demon- 
strated using modern comparative evidence that nineteenth-century Sri Lankan 
Portuguese texts cannot have represented the spoken variety of the time. This 
is particularly true for poetry where metre and ryhme conspire to preserve 
forms which do not make sense in vernacular speech. Secondly, the manuscript 
is difficult to read. The songs were written down by several people and the 
results reflect the particular recorder’s knowledge of SLPC and other languages, 
particularly Dutch. It is also illegible in places. The Portuguese poet, Da Sena 
(1979) encapsulates the problems associated with the translation of such verses 
in the following lines from ‘Cantiga de Ceyláo *: 


‘I read the Portuguese verses as people read stones 
in the depths of muddy, swirling waters. 
And they come to me from the depths of Ceylon through time 
by a friendly hand that found them still alive’ 


Thirdly, the orthography in parts reflects Dutch influence. The letters k, w 
and y, for instance, are not part of the Portuguese alphabet, and some of the 
vowel combinations are also not Portuguese. There are variant spellings of the 
same word. Schuchardt (1882) found that the orthography in such texts showed 
exceptional inconsistencies within one and the same example. As in other 
Portuguese Creoles, the Portuguese adverbs ja ‘already’ and lo(go) ‘later’ 
function as tense particles, the former to mark the past, the latter the future. 
Like other Portuguese Creoles of Africa and Asia, verbs in SLPC have only 
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one form and there are far fewer morphological distinctions than in Standard 
Portuguese (Ferraz, 1987). 

The songs sometimes seem incoherent. This is not surprising given that 
SLPC was kept alive through an oral tradition. Their singers’ pleasure in 
improvisation no doubt helped to change them from their original form, as is 
borne out by SLPC songs in vogue today. 


IH. Published sources of Indo Portuguese songs 

(1) Da Silva (1990) mentions ‘Old Portuguese’ songs still being sung in 
Batticaloa, one of which contains 4 couplets and a chorus and is entitled 
* Correnje Neetha Sue Suramba’. This would appear to have the same ultimate 
origin as ‘Korra Jonnethai' from the Nevill MS. Another song, ‘Foya Sathi 
Foya Verdi’ (24 couplets), has lines in common with the Nevill manuscript. 


Group 1, Song 2, Verse 53 ‘Foya Sathi Foya Verdi’, Verse 3 


[Nevill] [da Silva] 
Manda Solistasi Manda solistasi ya, pithy pera kasa 
Pipa per kassa Mamma tem contenti mingha, papa te neha 


Papa taen disaye 
Mama nicara da 


Group 1, Song 2, Verse 51 ‘Foya Sathi Foya Verdi’, Verse 4 


[Nevill] [da Silva] 

Bonitoe Loomara Bunitu lumara branku janala diante 
Branko Kumma latie Vee anda oya mingha nona nossa rua jentis 
Vianda olja 


Nossa ruga Jantie 


Group I, Song 2, Verse 33 'Foya Sathi Foya Verdi’, Verse 2 


[Nevill] [da Silva] 

Parki impa ne porta amoor Numis impana porta nona, numis vaza lagri 
Parki vasa láágri Amiya athardi vos pera, lovi solisthasi 
Aninja other diya 


Eau lo manda Solistassi 


Group 1, Song 2, Verse6 ‘Foya Sathi Foya Verdi’, Verse 7 
[Nevill] [da Silva] 


Pontia Cavaloe Pentiya kavelu nona mara conde grandi 
Marra conda grandie Aseti faltha vide lotha mingha sangui 
Sie falta azatie 


Loda minhe sangie 

Group 1, Song 2, Verse 20 ‘Foya Sathi Foya Verdi’, Verse 20 
[Nevill] [da Silva] 

Veeda da amoor Amor affrasam evu va, kail na tentasam, 


Ja kai ne thenthasáán Ya larga mingha greya ya, perda devasam 
Ja larga minhe graya 
Ja perda davasáán 
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Group 1, Song 2, Verse 18 ‘Foya Sathi Foya Verdi’, Verse 21 


[Nevill] [da Silva] 

Nona picaneinoe Nona fika meneene ki tha fayane kinthal, 
Kie ta fiya ne Kintal Evu tha lava lansu pera Janeru Nathal 
Eau ta laava lansoe 

Per Janaroe Nattaal 

Group 2, Song 2, Verse 59 'Correnje Neetha Sue Suramba’, Verse 2 
'Singellenoma ' [da Silva] 

[Nevill] 

Pauvan coravadoo Pavam karavadu nona rodiana ortha 
Rodeya na ortha Evu tem vossa mai fiya, visiyane porta 
Bos menya amor 

Veseya na portha 

Group 2, Song 2, Verse 71 *Corenje Neetha Sue Suramba’, 
“Korra Jonnethai ' Chorus 

[Nevill] [da Silva] 

Korra Jonnethaei soo rana Corenja neetha sure ray suramba, 
Su rum bae korra jonne Corenja neeta sure ray 

thae son thae Corenja neeta sure suramba 


Iste mestases tha gova manethae Corenja neeta sure ray 
Sangie tha meu corasan 


(2) Ariyaratna (1985) contains Caffrinha baila songs of the burghers of 
Batticaloa. Here again there are similarities with verses in the Nevill MS. 


Group 1, Song 2, Verse 6 [Ariyaratna, p. 47] 


[Nevill] [My transcription from Sinhala] 
Pontia Cavaloe Pentia cavelo nona mara konda grandi 
Marra conda grandie Aseti nuththemi fula loda mififia sange 
Sie falta azatie 

Loda minhe sangie 

Group 1, Song 2, Verse 46  [Ariyaratna, p. 47] 

[Nevill] [My transcription from Sinhala] 
Analla de oroe Anelodi oru sathi padara junthu 


Sathia padra Joontho Kemkara anala vi kasa mifífía junthu 
Sie kerra analla 
Kasa minhe Juntho 


(3) Fernando (1894) mentions two of the most popular ‘Cafferinas’: 
* Cingalee Nona’ and ‘Anala d'Oru'. These are of particular interest in that 
they belong to the same period as the songs of the Nevill MS. The first song 
recalls Nevill's ‘Singellenona’; although the words differ, the same theme is 
apparent, possibly illustrating a divergence in a song kept alive in an oral 
tradition. The second song contains a verse which occurs in the Nevill MS 
(Group 1, Song 2, v. 46). Fernando also provides parts of the music for songs 
entitled ‘Bastiana’, ‘Coran Jonita’ and ' Chikothi'. These three songs are in 
3/8 rhythm which means that they would be classed as chicote. ‘Cingalee 
Nona’ and ‘Anala d'Oru' are in 6/8 rhythm, i.e. in cafrinha. Until recently 
most parties in the fashionable suburbs of Colombo ended with this version 
of *Cingalee Nona’, and ‘Coran Jonita’ was very often sung at parties in 
Panadura, a coastal town 16 miles south of Colombo. These rhythms give an 
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insight into the culture of the Portuguese burghers in which music, song, dance 
and poetry played such an important part. (It is said that at the fateful battle 
of El-Ksar el-Kabir in 1578, which marked the turning point in the history of 
the Portuguese empire, 5000 Portuguese guitars were found on the battlefield 
after the massacre.) 


(4) Jackson (1990) published the Nevill MS itself with transcriptions of the 
songs and paraphrases by his wife Elizabeth. The shortcomings of this work 
will be discussed below. 

For the work on the present paper Callaway (1818), Fox (1819), Dalgado 
(1919—21), Dalgado (1936) and Smith (1977) proved useful sources of reference. 
I also drew on my experience of Sri Lankan culture, my mother-tongue, 
Sinhala, my knowledge of Portuguese culture and of Standard Portuguese in 
interpreting the manuscript. 

In the present state of knowledge, a completely accurate translation of the 
full manuscript does not seem feasible. In offering alternative translations, my 
main concern has been to correct misinterpretations of various kinds, though 
as was said above, the actual meaning may still remain elusive in some cases. 
In many instances more than one interpretation was possible and then decisions 
had to be made on the basis of context. 

The problems encountered in Jacksons' version of the manuscript will be 
dealt with under various headings but first it should be said that their text is 
incomplete. For example, the following two verses do not appear at all: 


Group 2, Song 6, Verse 107 
Par kei te churra bossa Why do you cry 


Wuste lo cansa You will tire your sight 

Sei cansa bose wiste If you tire your sight 

Eu per woss lo casse I will marry you 
[Jayasuriya] 

Group 2, Song 6, Verse 108 

Menje sinhoe grardie My noble lady 

Minhe jentel amie My gentle love 

Kie feoue tem maal What bad have the girls 

Conter bosse nomii Against your name 
[Jayasuriya] 


No paraphrase is offered for the following verse: 


Group 2, Song 1, Verse 9 
Manya manga manya manga My mango my mango 


Kambele ja perroda How beautiful, I lost myself 

Partoo manusudoo manga For your meekness mango 

Kambele lo parrusa How beautiful it will seem 
[Jayasuriya] 


(i) Other omissions 
In the following verses, words and sometimes whole lines are omitted. 


Group 1, Song 2, Verse 77 
Paam prato Koem carni Black bread with meat 


Jada per Kumma Was given to eat 
Fetie per dantroe Inside 
Meau pay ta murra My father is dying 


[Jackson] 
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Paam prato Koem carni Plate of bread with meat 


Jada per Kumma I gave to eat 

Fetis per dantroe Made from inside 

Meau pay ta murra My father is dying 
[Jayasuriya] 


It is a Portuguese custom to offer a poor person food prepared in the house 
where someone is dying. 


Group 3, Verse 179 


Meu virsin sinhere My Virgin Lady 
Ne segoes woos fetoe In your deeds 
Jolgaay woos parmie Judge me fairly 
Oen koese taan dretoe [Jackson] 
Meu Virsim Sinhere My Virgin Lady 
Ne Segoes woos fetoe You make in sacredness 
Jolgaay woos parmie You judge for me 
Oen koese taan dretoe A cause so direct 
' [Jayasuriya] 
Group 3, Verse 191 
Deos lo jolga God will judge 
Oen koese werdadie A hidden truth 
Wie woos pasensie minhe With patience 
Toma woes pasensie Have patience 
[Jackson] 
Deos lo joelga God will judge 
Oen koese werdadie A real complaint 
Wie woos pasensie minhe You saw my patience 
Toma woes pasensie You take patience 
[Jayasuriya] 


In the following verse, however, a word is inserted into the paraphrase 
which has no basis in the original. 


Group 1, Song 2, Verse 70 


Jaffoi todoe tarra I’ve been everywhere 

Tarra Poodoocherry In Pondicherry land 

Ja bussa oen noiva I sought a bride 

Anter de Chingalatie Among lowly Sinhalese 
[Jackson] 

Jaffoi todoe tarra I went to every land 

Tarra Poodocherry Pondicherry land 

Ja bussa aen noiva I sought a bride 

Anter de chingalatie Among the Sinhalese 
[Jayasuriya] 


Jackson has introduced ‘lowly’ in her paraphrase. It is not implied in the 
Creole verse. 


(ii) Misreadings of the script 

The handwriting has sometimes been misread, e.g. n is read as m or u, | is 
read as 1, which has led to a misunderstanding of the meaning, as in the 
following examples. 
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Group I, Song 2, Verse 10 


Eau jada paláávra I gave my word 

Riva padar marma On top a marble stone 

Kie manda larga That orders to release 

Amoor de meau alma The love of my soul 
[Jackson] 

Eau jada paláávra I gave my word 

Riva padar marma Upon a marble stone 

Kie nanda larga That never to leave 

Amoor de meau alma The love of my soul 
[Jayasuriya] 


mandar (SP) ‘to order’ 
nanda (SLPC) = nunca (SP) ‘never’ (Jayasuriya) 


Group 1, Song 2, Verse 11 


Ja toma Amoor I have fallen in love 

Amoor mooitoe fortie Very strong love 

Kie manda larga That orders to release 

Ata minhe mortie Until my death 
[Jackson] 

Ja toma Amoor I have fallen in love 

Amoor mooitoe fortie Very strong love 

Kie nanda larga That never leaves me 

Ata minhe mortie Until my death 
[Jayasuriya] 

Group 1, Song 2, Verse 87 

Passai bossa ruga . Goes down your street 

Pidie augu per bava Asks for water to drink 

Jada augu Koentie Warm water is given 

Korsáán per sanda To light up the heart 
[Jackson] 

Passai bossa ruga I passed on your street 

Pidie augu per bava I asked for water to drink 

Jada augu Karntie You gave hot water 

Corsáán per sauda For a healthy heart 
[Jayasuriya] 


See also 1/2/22 and 1/2/73, and 1/2/17 (discussed below in another context). 


(iii) Mistranslations 
In some cases words have been transcribed correctly, but misunderstood. 


Group 1, Song 1, Verse 8 


Perki vos matha Why do you kill me 

Permee morthi serasan Senseless death? 

Sangi na paradi Blood on the wall 

Kavaloo na vos mang Hair in your hand 
[Jackson] 

Perki vos matha Why do you kill 

Permee morthi serasan For me death is injustice 

Sangi na paradi Blood on the wall 

Kavaloo na vos mang Cavalier in your hands 


[Jayasuriya] 
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serezan (SLPC) = sem-razdo (SP) =‘ injustice/wrong’ (Dalgado, 1936) 
kavaloo (SLPC) = cavalheiro (SP) = ‘cavalier’ (Jayasuriya) 


Group 1, Song 2, Verse 49 


Mata parmie Kill me 

Tirra minhe bouffie Take out my liver 

Pruva minhe sangie Taste my blood 

Sie taen marge vo dossie If it is bitter or sweet 
[Jackson] 

Mata parmie Kill me 

Tirra minhe bouffie Take away my lungs 

Pruva minhe sangie Taste my blood 

Sie taen margo vo dossie If it is bitter or sweet 
[Jayasuriya] 


bofes (SP) = ‘lungs’ 
figado (SP) = ‘liver’ = pikudu (Sinhala) 


Group 1, Song 2, Verse 55 


Istie tampoe amoor This time, love 

Tudoe taen anganoe Everything is deceitful 

Bava agu suyo Drink dirty water 

Ki curra ne Canoe That runs in the pipe 
[Jackson] 

Istie tampoe amoor Love these times 

Tudoe taen anganae Everything has deceit 

Bava agu suyo Drink dirty water 

Ki curra ne Canoe Than runs in the drain 
[Jayasuriya] 


cano (SP) =‘ pipe/drain' 
canuwa (Sinhala) = ‘drain’ 


Group 1, Song 2, Verse 57 


Vos de minhe frontie You before me 
Loomie Kilai praata Moonlight like silver 
Niccara candiya I don't want candles 
Vossa loomie basta Your light is enough 
[Jackson] 
Vos de minhe frontie You in front of me 
Loomie Kilai praata That silver glare 
Niccara candiya I do not want a lamp 
Vossa loomie basta Your glare is enough 
[Jayasuriya] 


candia (SLPC) = candeia (SP) = * lamp/oil lamp’ (Dalgado, 1936) 
kendiya (Sinhala) = ‘lamp/oil lamp’ 


Group 1, Song 2, Verse 58 


Vos de minhe frontie You before me 
Basoe de Koráál Coral kiss 

Nona mea donsala Lady my young lady 
Nona purtugáál Portuguese lady 


[Jackson] 
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Vos de minhe frontie You in front of me 
Basoe de Koráál Lips of coral 
Nona mea donsala Lady my damsel 
Nona purtugáál Portuguese Lady 
[Jayasuriya] 
bégo (SLPC) = beigo (SP) = ‘lip’ (Dalgado, 1936) 
beijo (SP) = ‘ kiss’ 
Group 1, Song 2, Verse 74 
Irma Kambradoe Brother comrade 


Kambradoe very well Comrade ‘very well’ 
Loda per cumma parvos You will give us to eat 


Páán, Sukrie mal Bread, sugar, honey 
[Jackson] 

Irma Kambradoe Sister comrade 

Kambradoe very well Very good comrade 

Loda per cumma parvos Will give you food 

Páán, Sukrie mal Bread sugar and honey 
[Jayasuriya] 


irmána (SLPC) = irmá (SP) = ‘sister’ (Dalgado, 1936) 
iremdo (SLPC) = irmão (SP) = ‘brother’ (Dalgado, 1936) 


Note the English borrowing, ^very well', indicating that the manuscript 
had incorporated elements of nineteenth-century SLPC. 


Group 2, Song 4, Verse 86 

Galloos tha cantha bastiahna Cocks crow, Bastiana 

Na ortha mugareen menja In my jasmine garden 

Amor ja leestee bastiabna Love is ready Bastiana 

Gown thas cranalie Coat of small coins 
[Jackson] 


Galloos tha cantha bastiahna Cockerels are singing in the garden 
Na ortha mugareen menja My jasmine Bastiana 


Amor ja lestee bastiahna Love lamented over Bastiana 
Gown thas cranalie Dressed in crinoline 
[Jayasuriya] 


Here again the SLPC shows English influence. ‘Gown’ is used in its English 
meaning; ‘crinoline’ is the name of a material from which ladies used to have 
their dresses made. 


Group 2, Song 4, Verse 87 


Ah jumba say menja Ah jumba say, my sister 

Mana jumba say Jumba say 

Galloos tha cantha ama jumba Cocks crow, ama jumba 

Partoe manusa The young man leaves 
[Jackson] 

Ah jumba say menja Ah my roseapple come out 

Man jumba say My roseapple come out 

Galloos tha cantha ama jumba Cockerels are singing love 

Partoe manusa Gently for you roseapple 
[Jayasuriya] 


(iv) Some paraphrases show a combination of the errors discussed above, for 
example: 
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Group I, Song 2, Verse 82 


Manda bava Veenyo Have him drink wine 

Na toma charoe Don’t take aromatic herbs 

Kan acha oen fraskoe Whoever finds it fresh 

Lo pussa nitharoe Will keep it all 
[Jackson] 

Nanda bava Veenyo Never drinks wine 

Na toma charoe Takes not tea 

Kan acha oen fraskoe Find what the flask 

Lo pussa intharoe Will possess inside 
[Jayasuriya] 


nanda (SLPC) = nunca (SP) = ‘never’ (Jayasuriya) 
intharoe (SLPC) = inteiro (SP) = ‘inside’ (Jayasurya) 
fraskoe (SLPC) = frasco (SP) = ‘flask’ (Jayasuriya) 
flaskuva (Sinhala) = ‘ flask’ 


Group I, Song 2, Verse 85 


Vayo furiantho He came furious 
Parvos Kie Kasomantho To your wedding 
Kavalo madooroe Old hair 
Agova perra vantho Now in the wind 
` [Jackson] 
Vayo furiantho I came furiously 
Parvos Kie Kasomantho For I want to marry you 
Kavalo madooroe The wise gentleman 
Agova perra vantho Argues for the beloved 
[Jayasuriya] 


agova (SPLC) = avido (SP) = ‘ argues" (Jayasuriya) 

cabelo (SP) = ‘hair’ (Jackson) 

kavalo (SLPC) = cavalheiro (SP) = ‘gentleman’ (Jayasuriya) 
madooroe (SLPC) = maduro (SP) =‘ wise’ (Jayasuriya) 
perra (SLPC) = para (SP) = ‘ for’ (Jayasuriya) 

vantho (SLPC) = valido (SP) = ‘ beloved’ (Jayasuriya) 


Group 1, Song 2, Verse 86 


Panankara Machu A male Panankara 
Kie vertudie podi da What virtue can he give? 
Sura fiya veeyo Your daughter came 
Veeyo corsan allegra Came to make our hearts happy 
[Jackson] 
Panankara Machu A rich man 
Kie vertudie podi da What virtue can he give 
Sura fiya veeyo Toddy becomes wine 
Veeyo corsa allegra Wine causes merriment 
[Jayasuriya] 
A male palmyra 
What virtue can it give? 
Toddy made old 


Makes an old heart happy 
[Smith] 
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Even Smith (1993) stumbles in this verse when he attempts to correct 
Jackson's shortcomings. Panankaraya is the Sinhala word for a rich man. 
Jackson misinterprets ' veeyo' as veio (ver ‘to come’) and Smith misinterprets 
* veeyo' as velho (‘old’). The correct etymon is vinho ( wine’). 


Group 1, Song 2, Verse 89 


Boss ondie tandoe Wherever you go 

Eau tame Juntadoe I will go also 

Sie fora oen cheecha Like a cheetah 

Ne Saya pragadoe Stuck to your skirt 
[Jackson] 

Boss ondie tandae Where you go 

Eau tame juntadoe I also join 

Sie fora oen cheecha If I was a chintz 

Ne Saya pragadoe Pinned on you 
[Jayasuriya] 


sie (SLPC) = se (SP) = ‘if’ (Jayasuriya) 

cheecha (SLPC) = chintz (SP) = ‘chintz’ (Jayasuriya) 

(v) As the preceding examples make clear, some of the misinterpretations 
reflect a lack of knowledge of the Sinhala language and Sri Lankan culture. 
This seems to be one of the problems with the following paraphrases: 


Group 1, Song 2, Verse 17 


Vida da amoor Life of love 

Todoe pasoe ta passa Experiences everything 

Trayoe da mainatoe A washerman's work 

Bossa ropa la laváá He will wash your clothes 
[Jackson] 

Vida da amoor Life of love 

Lodae pasoe ta passa I will give step by step 

Trayoe da mainatoe Task of the washerwoman 

Bossa ropa la laváá She washes your clothes 
[Jayasuriya] 


Mainato is a name given to the individual who washes the clothes (Dalgado, 
1919-21). The misinterpretation of ‘t’ for ‘1’ leads to the misinterpretation of 
the meaning of the verse. Though in Portugal the washing is usually carried 
out by women, in Sri Lanka it is the trade of a particular caste. Hence there 
are washermen and washerwomen. But in this instance ‘la laváá" has led me 
to identify it as a washerwoman (‘la’ being the SLPC for ‘ela’ (she) in SP). 
The washerwoman/man is a very special guest in marriage ceremonies and 
performs a purification role. 


Group 2, Song 2, Verse 58 


Traien de plawvan Peacock tail 
Senta tha marraka Sitting 
Omber torneyado Shoulder turned 
Rostoo tha bunaka Face of a doll 
[Jackson] 
Traim da pawvau Carriage of peacock 
Sinta tha marraka Seat of mark 
Omber torneyado Turning the shoulders 
Rostoo tha bunaka To see the face of the doll 


[Jayasuriya] 
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The peakcock is the vehicle of a Hindu God, known by several names 
including Lord Murugan, Skanda, Karthigesan, Subramaniam. Batticaloa is a 
cosmopolitan town with a large Hindu population, and their culture could 


have influenced this verse. 


Group 2, Song 2, Verse 3 
Loodoo paie paie 
Jaoffoie pera gara 

Kee ja ganya 

Bandaraa tha satha 


Toodoo pai pai 
Jaoffoi pera gara 
Kee ja ganya 
Bandaraa tha satha 


Feet in the mud 
They went to war 
Have won 

Their flag is placed 
[Jackson] 


All fathers 

Have gone to war 
What did they gain 
The flag of seven 
[Jayasuriya] 


pai (SLPC) = pai (SP) = ‘ father’ (Jayasuriya) 
todo (SLPC) = tudo (SP) =‘all’ (Dalgado, 1936). The Portuguese flag con- 


tained seven coats of arms. 


Group 2, Song 1, Verse 4 
Loodoo paie paie 

Jaoffoi juga galloo 

Sien Kornalies 

Ja jaeya aballoo 


Toodoo pai pai 
Jaoffi juga galloo 
Sim karnalies 

Ja faeya aballoo 


Feet in the mud 

They went to a cockfight 
One hundred coins 

Have been thrown down 
[Jackson] 


All fathers 

Have gone to the cockfight 
Without cockpits 

They were shaken 
[Jayasuriya] 


karnalies (SLPC) = carlingas (SP) = ‘cockpits’ (Jayasuriya) 
The same error is repeated in Verses 6 and 7 of Song 1, Group 2. 


Group 2, Song 1, Verse 20 
Jaafoie toodoo partee 

A rowpa una jappan 
Nunkoo treya na tha forda 
Fulla da bottan 


Jaafoie toodoo partee 

A rowpa una jappan 
Nunkoo treya na tha forda 
Kerca da bottan 


He went everywhere 

Clothed in a pea coat 

He never wears in his uniform 
A flower bud 

[Jackson] 


I was everything to you 

A robe of Japan 

I never wore on the uniform 
Button-holes 


[Jayasuriya] 


kerca da bottan (SLPC) = casa de botão (SP) =‘ button-hole’ (Jayasuriya) 
Only the Portuguese nobility (fidalgos) were allowed to wear buttons on 


their uniforms. 
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Group 2, Song 2, Verse 70 


Arkoe kuen ramada Arch with garlands 
Atta porta graiya To the church door 
Ja arma figoo ras The king's son built 
Todoe padareya All of stone 
[Jackson] 
Arkoe kum ramada Arcade with trellis 
Atta porta graiya Up to the church door 
Ja arma figoo ras Armed figures 
Todoe padareya All of stones 
[Jayasuriya] 


In northern Portugal the walkways are decorated with designs made of 
cobbles. A very similar verse to 2/2/70, incidentally, also occurs in Group 3. 


Group 3, Verse 60 

Arkoe koen ramada Arch with trellis 

Atte porte greya Up to the church door 
Ja arma figures Figures were adorned 
Koem kei allegriya With what joy 


[Jayasuriya] 


Another parallel between verses of these groups occurs between 1/1/20 and 
3/68. 


Group I, Song 1, Verse 20 


Dispedede amor Farewell love 
Dispedede agora Farewell now 
Akal deya lo oya Until the day I will see 
Vos mea Signora You my lady 
[Jayasuriya] 
Group 3, Verse 68 
Dispiede irmaan Farewell sister 
Dispiede agore Farewell now 
Kie diye lo olha When will I see 
Parwoos meu Sinhere You my lady 
[Jayasuriya] 


(vi) Errors in titles : 

2/2: Jackson has mistakenly taken the title of this song, ‘Singellenona’ 
(Sinhalese Lady) as being the fifth line of 2/1/42. 

2/3: ‘Korra Jonnethai’ has been misunderstood as ‘Run Jonita’. I would 
translate it as ‘Blush Joanita'. This song is sung on the day after a wedding 
when the relatives awaken the newlyweds. Jackson wrongly identifies ‘ Korra’ 
(SLPC) with corre (SP) instead of cora (SP ‘ blush’). 

2/6: Jackson has also misinterpreted the title of this song, ‘Ama di nona 
Francena' a ' Governess of a French lady’ when in fact this song appears to 
be about the ‘Love of Lady Francena'. Dutch soldiers have engraved an 
epitaph on a rock pillar in Trincomalee which Sir Emerson Tennent read as 
‘Tot gedactenis van FRANCINA van Reede luf mydregt desen. A? 1687 
24 April Opgeregt.’ A Dutch girl, Francina van Reede, daughter of a high- 
ranking civil servant, leapt from a precipice to her rocky grave when her lover 
set sail for his homeland, having been refused matrimony (Adithiya, 1969). 
The episode seems to have influenced this song. 
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A list of common Sinhala and SLPC words found in the Nevill manuscript 
is given below: 


SLPC Sinhala English Quatram number 
baila baila dance Group 1, song 2, 88 
battatha bathala sweet potato Group 2, song 1, 5 
biscotae viscótu biscuit Group 1, song 2, 75 
bolla bola ball Group 2, song 1, 6 
bunaka bonikka doll Group 2, song 2, 57 
burra büruva ass Group 2, song 5, 90 
candiya kendiya lamp/oil lamp Group 1, song 2, 57 
canoe canuwa drain Group 1, song 2, 55 
cantha cantharu sing Group 2, song 4, 86 
cheecha chiththa chintz Group 1, song 2, 89 
chinella chinéla slipper Group 3, 112 

conda konde knot in the hair Group 1, song 2, 6 
diamanthi diamanthi diamonds Group 1, song 1, 5 
dossy dàósi sweet Group 1, song 1, 5 
Fransase Pransa French Group 3, 171 
fraskoe flüskuva flask Group 1, song 2, 82 
Jambo Jambu roseapple Group 1, song 2, 29 
Janaroe Nattaal Janavüri Naththal New Year Group 1, song 2, 18 
Jannala janélaya window Group 1, song 2, 41 
Joeremunto diyuranna swear Group 2, song 1, 33 
kafaring Kapirinna caffrein Group 1, song 1, 15 
kasa kasada marry Group 1, song 2, 46 
kavaloo kavaldru cavaler Group 1, song 1, 8 
kerca de bottan bottam cist button-holes Group 2, song 1, 20 
koloe ukula lap Group 1, song 2, 64 
koorisa kurlsaya cross Group |, song 1, 16 
koosinhe kussiya kitchen Group 1, song 2, 72 
koral koral coral Group 1, song 1, 4 
kuluna kuluna column Group 1, song 2, 12 
kumma kama food Group 1, song 2, 77 
Landes Landési Dutch Group 2, song 51, 101 
lansoe lénsuya handkerchief Group 1, song 2, 19 
lantharni lantharuma lantern Group 1, song 2, 39 
machu machan man Group 1, song 2, 86 
Masa mésa table Group 1, song 2, 76 
mersa mersa mercy Group 1, song 1, 14 
mes masa months Group 2, song 4, 90 
mossáán mosam monsoon Group 1, song 2, 97 
moster móstara design Group 2, song 2, 48 
Nattáál Naththal Christmas Group 1, song 2, 78 
nona nóna lady Group 1, song 2, 58 
orres hóráva hour Group 3, 648 
paam pan bread Group 1, song 2, 77 
pagaraa paga pays Group 2, song 4, 93 
panankara pananküraya rich man Group 1, song 2, 86 
ragmha ragina queen Group 3, 91 

ravae raivaya anger Group 2, song 6, 117 
ravokiyae ravukinnava violin Group 1, song 2, 13 
reppa rippaya lath Group 2, song 1, 32 
rosa rosa Tose Group 1, song 2, 1 
sappatoe sapaththu shoes Group 2, song 5, 102 ~ 
sawyae saya skirt Group 2, song 2, 49 
sinhor Sifo Lord Group 1, song 2, 84 
sukrie sükiri sugar Group 1, song 2, 74 
sura sural toddy Group 1, song 2, 86 


tankee tankiya tank Group 2, song 2, 56 
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THE THREE-BODIED SHUN AND THE 
COMPLETION OF CREATION! 


By ROBERT G. HENRICKS 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 


Students of ancient China learn early on the story of Yao 38 and Shun #. 
The great emperor Yao (traditional reign dates, 2356-2255 B.C.) chose the 
virtuous Shun as his replacement over his own son Tan Chu Æ. Shun was 
the model of filial piety: when his parents and brother tried to kill him a 
number of times, he saw the fault as his own and tried all the harder to win 
their love and approval. 

But the archaeological record does not reveal any ‘empire’ in China 
c. 2400 B.C. And as other scholars have already shown, ‘ Yao’ (“high up’ ‘lofty 
peak’) is probably another name for, or a form of, the supreme deity of the 
Shang people, Ti #7 (God) or Shang-ti LE (God on High)? Who then 
was Shun? 

There is an odd passage in the Shan-hai ching \)%#2% which points the way, 
I think, to our answer. Towards the end of chapter 18 (‘ Hai-nei ching’) we 
are told that “Ti Chitin begat the Three Bodies, and the Three Bodies begat 
Yi-chün' (#724: = £y, =5+4: %15).” Though another passage in another part 
of the text (‘Ta-huang nan-ching’)* implies that ‘three bodies’ here means the 
‘Three-Bodied Kingdom’, where people have three bodies but only one head, 
I should like to make a different proposal. This proposal, let me be the first 
to say, is not unproblematic, but for me this makes the most sense out of the 
greatest part of the data. 

I would argue that the ‘Three Bodies’ are the three heroes or agents that 
were needed to complete the creation God on High had begun: what was 
ideally needed was a bird who could work in, or lift up, the sky, in which there 
were too many suns; a dragon who could swim in and drain the water that 
initially covered the land; and a human who could show people how to plough 
and grow grains (ie. found agriculture) and teach them the basic arts of 
culture. The first two could be ‘sent down’ (chiang RE or hsia F) from the sky 
since God himself was a hybrid, part bird and part dragon: the third had to 
be found, or better, born, ‘down below’ (tsai-hsia TE F). Shun, like Hsieh 32 
(‘ Yi-chün' in the Shan-hai ching passage), on whom he is modelled, is normally 
the third of the three. But there are times when Shun is ‘ the three-bodied one’, 
and fills all of these roles. This is true in the ‘ Yao-tien’ once he is joined in 
marriage with Yao’s two daughters—together they constitute ‘three bodies’. 
It is also true, as we will see, when he is called on to ward off the threats to 
his life from his three evil kin. 

Shun, I will argue, was largely a Confucian creation. What happened to 
him should have happened to Confucius. Like Hsieh, he is the one ‘down 


1 An earlier, Chinese version of this paper is to be published in the ceedings of the 
International Sinological Conference held m Haikou, Hainan, January 5—9, 1995, under the title 
‘ Shun san-shen yu shih-chieh ch -tsao chih wan-ch'eng FZ St Att FRM HE SER.’ 

2 See Sarah The shape of the turtle. myth, art, and cosmos in early China (Albany, NY: 
State University of New York Press, 1991), 58-60. William Boltz implies much the same in his 
article poe Kung and the Flood: reverse euhemerism in the Yao Tien’, T'oung Pao, -xvu, 3-5, 
1981, 141—53. 

3 Shan-hai ching, 18.469 (chapter 18, 469). All Shan-hat ching references in this article are to 
Yuan K'o's EFT Shan-hai ching chiao-chu lE EE HE (Shang-hai. Ku-chi, 1980.) 

* Shan-hai ching, 15.367. 
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below’ to whom the ruler is only indirectly related (Yao is Shun’s father-in- 
law), who is entrusted with putting the world into order and establishing the 
rudiments of civilization. 

My review of the relevant materials will proceed in the following way. 
First, I want to revisit the problem of how to read the character # in the oracle 
bones. Second, I will look in detail at three historicized accounts of creation 
in early Chinese texts; those found in the ‘ Pen-ching 44%’ chapter of the Huai- 
nan tzu Ei T, in the * Lü-hsing Fil of the Shu #, and in the ‘ Yao-tien 329%’ 
of the Shu. That done, I will present several versions of the tale in which 
Shun’s parents and brother repeatedly try to kill him, paying particular atten- 
tion to the form and sequence of those attempts and the manner in which 
Shun escapes. Lastly, I will look more closely at the connection between Shun 
and Hsieh. 


I. The character & in the oracle bones ( chia-ku-wen PAX) 

There is a figure in the oracle bones, clearly revered, who is called Kao-tsu 
X, ‘High Ancestor X’. The pictograph in question has been deciphered in a 
number of ways, but the two most common transcriptions are chiin and 
k'uei 9&.5 The word k‘uei shows up only rarely in early Chinese texts and is 
defined in the Shan-hai ching as an animal ‘in the form of an ox, with a sky- 
blue body, no horns and only one leg'.9 The Shuo-wen chieh-tzu BLOCH, on 
the other hand, says the k‘uei is a ‘one-legged dragon '." 

If the character is indeed chün, this presumably means the Ti Chün 35 
who figures prominently in the Shan-hai ching. Ti Chün has all the markings 
of a supreme god who lives in the sky. His two primary wives, Hsi-ho 8&fI 
and Ch'ang-hsi 3f3€ are the mothers of the suns and the moons:;? he bestows 
on Yi # the crimson bow with which Yi ‘expels the one hundred hardships 
and relieves the land below *;? and like Shang-ti in the oracle bones, he himself 
on occasion ‘comes down’ to visit the world.!? And as Ti K‘u #, it is he who 
“sends down’ the black bird who drops the egg that leads to the birth of Hsieh 
of the Shang. The Shih-chi £42 and the Lü-shih ch'un-ch'iu ARE record 
this event in the following ways: 


Shih-chi-* The mother of Hsieh of the Yin was named Chien-ti. She was 


5 Also nao 9E, a ‘mother monkey’, but as Wu Ch'i-ch'ang ARAB observes, k'uei and nao 
are the same exact character, save for the fact that nao is missing the ' horns' that are found on 
top of the k‘uei. See Wu Ch'i-ch'ang, * Pu-tz^u suo-chien Yin hsien-kung hsien-wang san-hsfi-k'ao 
ha RAS E LCS, ” Yenchng hsuch pao OR EEL 14 (Dec., 1933), p. 10. In English, 
see Sarah Allan, The shape of the turtle, 51—2, for a discussion of proposed transcriptions. 

5 Shan hai ching, ‘Ta-huang tung-ching’, 14.361. 


1 Shuo-wen chieh-tzu chen-pen BLK 5B.14a Grey ed). ‘It’s like a dragon with one leg. .. 


and in a carence lias homa; hands, and a humen f ace. 
8 See d y ass nan-ching’, 15.381, and ‘Ta-huang hsi-ching’, 16.404. 
? * Hai-nei ic ane 8.466. I y more about below. 


10 Ta huang tung-ching’, 14.355: T There are the multicolored birds ... 1t 1s only Ti Chün who 


descends and befriends them’ (... AER fy ... HEAR F ZO. 
1 Shih-chi 3, ‘Yin perchi’, vol. 1, p. 91. All references to Shih-chi 1n this article are to 


the Chung-hua shu-chu "HÆF edition, first published in 1959. It is not clear who the ‘three’ 
are in the passage, but it presumably refers to Ti K‘u and his two wives. That Ti K'u and Ti 
Chun are one and the same has long been recognized. In English, see Sarah Allan, The shape of 
the turtle, 33—5. One piece of evidence on this is the following hne: ‘When Ti K'u was born he 


was god-like and strange. He himself said that his name would be Chün % (From the T-wang 
shih-chi 77 E. lb, as cited in chan 9 of the Ch'u-hsüeh chi WJEC [vol. 1, 197, in the Chung- 
hua shu-chi edition of 1962]). Also, the character k'u L1 appears to derive from one of the ways 


in which chun is written in the oracle bones à. On this point see, for example, Wu Ch'i-ch'ang's 
* Pu-tz'u suo-chien’, pp. 8-9. 
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the daughter of a Mr. Yu-jung, and she was the second wife of Ti K‘u. 
Once the three of them went out to bathe, and they saw a swallow drop 
its egg. Chien-ti took it and swallowed it: as a result she conceived and 
gave birth to Hsieh. 


Lü-shih ch'un-ch'iu:? Mr. Yu-jung had two beautiful daughters, and he 
built them a nine-storied pavilion where when they feasted they were always 
accompanied by the sound of drums. Ti ordered a swallow to go down 
and watch them, and it cried out ‘ yi-yi’. The two girls loved it and competed 
with one another to see who could catch it, covering it with a basket of 
jade. In a short while they let it go and watched it. The swallow left them 
two eggs, flew off to the north and did not return. The two girls made up 
a song called ‘The swallow flies away’. 


Given this information, I am persuaded, with Yang K‘uan $A, Yüan K‘o 
HEJ and others, that Ti Chün was simply the name of the Ti (‘Lord’) or 
Shang-ti (‘Lord on High’) of the Shang and of the Eastern Yi XX before 
them, the coastal ‘ barbarians’ from whom the Shang people emerged.’ 

But let me return to the issue at hand. How do we read this pictograph in 
the oracle bones? In an article published in 1933, Wu Ch'i-ch'ang produced 
and discussed the following forms of the graph; a look at these might help 
us along:*4 


1934241 81 


10 11 
() 0) (7,8) (9) (10) ( A 


Whatever or whoever this figure might be, the top part of the graph looks 
like a bird’s head or the beak of a bird; this is especially pronounced in sample 
9. The bottom part of the graph seems to show us the side view of an animal 
or human with one arm and one leg, and in most cases this figure is ‘ squatting’ 
or ‘crouched’. Moreover, two horns on the head seem to be an integral part 
of the graph, with the exception of samples 5 and 6. 

The reading of chin has a lot of support. For one thing, two characters 
that both mean ‘squatting’ or ‘crouched’ are pronounced chiin (or ts‘un, or 
ch'ün)—,Hf—and as we know, the three-legged bird in the sun, in the 


12 Lü-shih ch'un-ch'iu 6.6a (SPPY ed.), ‘ Yin-ch'u EE AJ". 


13 Yang K'uan A4 W made eight aane t to aion that ‘Ti Chun, Ti K‘u and Ti Shun were 
the Shang-ti of the Yin and Eastern Yi peoples,’ in his masterful ‘Chung-kuo shang-ku-shih tao- 
lun “Bat a SE aM HR” (seo vol. 7A, 239-44, in Ku-shih pien TES Shanghai. Ku-chi, 1982 
ed.). For Yuan K'o's views on the matter, see p.344 in his Shan-hai ching chao-chu, and 


pp. 199-202 of his Ku shen-hua hsüan-shuh T HP RE HR (Peking: Jen-min wen-hsüeh, 1982). 
However, there is not universal agreement on this For a variant view, see, for example, Sarah 


Allan, The s the turtle, 57-62. Allan ar that Yao and Shun are transformations, 
respectively, o Toi Shang-ti) and Ti Chun; Ti Chun was simply ‘the first Shang ancestor’ 
(p. 57). In pane of the 1i Chun=Ti Soiton, I would underscore one of Yang K'uan's 


arguments, that in the Hsieh birth stories, Ti K‘u and T'ien K (‘Heaven’) are interchangeable, 
and we are agreed these days that Tien was the supreme god of the Chou peoples while Ti or 
Shang- -t was that of the Shang. 

Wu Ch'i-ch'ang, ' Pu-tz'u suo-chien', 7. Yuan K'o (Shan-hai chmg chiao-chu, 344) notes two 


other forms: and 26. Actually, Wu Ch'r-ch'ang presented a total of 20 graphs in his article, 
but characters 12-20 m his list are now normally deciphered in different ways. 
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Huai-nan tzu at least, is called a ‘ch‘tin raven’ (Wf &).!5 Moreover, Ti Chün as 
Ti K‘u (or the deity ‘Heaven’ in the Shih)'® sent down the ‘black bird’ that 
led to the start of the Shang. It seems reasonable to suppose that Ti Chitn was 
the black bird that lives in the sun, and that he sent himself down to bear the 
Shang, and that we here have samples of how he was seen in the eyes of 
the Shang. 

However, the reading of k‘uei for this graph is also valid. Like the k‘uei, 
this figure has only one leg, and like the dragons that live in the sky, it has horns. 

Let me put my suggestion, then, in the form of a question: is it not possible 
that this is not a matter of ‘either/or’ but rather one of ‘both/and’? Is it not 
possible that Ti Chiin, the Shang-ti of the Shang, was in fact a divine hybrid, 
bird and dragon—‘ phoenix’ and dragon (feng JK and lung #fi)}—at the same 
time?" It is worth noting here that Edward Schafer found this to be true of 
* God's two daughters’ (ti chih erh-nü #2 — x), whom we will meet later on 
as Shun's wives. Says Schafer, ‘Dragons, birds, and our goddesses are all 
creatures that fly through the clouds .... Numinous bird and divine reptile are 
the same. Pterodactyl and Archaeopteryx are one.'!? 


IL Historicized cosmogonies and the three problems that had to be solved 
Though the lack of an ancient Chinese myth of creation is often lamented,’® 
when we read our texts with some care, they are replete with ‘echoes’ of 
cosmogonic deeds. True, in most cases these are now portrayed as historic 
events in which the key actors were humans; but their original nature is hardly 
In this part of my paper I should like to look at three such passages, 
arguing that the last two at least, and possibly the first one as well, reveal a 
common pattern. That is, that following an initial separation of Heaven and 
Earth, there are three problems that have to be solved before people can live 
in the world. Initially there is (1) too much fire in the sky, and (2) water covers 
the land, and (3) when problems 1 and 2 have been solved, people then need 
to have grains and need to know how to plough and plant them. The repetition 
of this pattern is such that I think we need to give serious consideration to the 
following proposition: that it is a single myth of creation that is being reflected 


HM NITE 12a (SPPY ed.). Note that in some of the graphs the figure clearly has three 
toes 

16 Shih No. 303 (Mao-shih yin-te, p o Karigren translates: ‘Heaven ordered the black bird 
to descend and bear Shang’ Karigren, The Book of Odes, Stockholm. Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities, 1950, bs J. 


17 That it is the ‘black bird’ (Asuan-niao Z $) or ‘swallow’ 3) of Shang myth that 
becomes ey iiy e Ds usd has hee noted rA Des dcm the. Monde the phoenix 
nig of ‘new life’, of spring. See, for example, Yang K ung-kuo 8; tao- 

» f85-9. The two— black and phoenix—are used mterchangeably in the ‘Li-sao’ and 
an een of the Ch'u-tz'u. Also, in the Shan-hai chmg passage noted above (note 10, * Ta-huang 
tung-ching’, 14. FER the birds below that Ti cum befriends are ‘ multicoloured’ like the phoenix. 

Edward Schafer, The divine woman: dragon ladies and rain maidens m T'ang literaure 
(Berkeley: University ¢ of California Press, 1973), 99—100. 

1° As Bodde points out the ‘P‘an-ku’ myth of creation, first attested in the third century A.D., 
is * China's only clearly reco ble creation myth’ (Derk Bodde, ‘Myths of ancient China’, 59 
in his Essays on Chinese ation, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981.) But of the 
problem in finding a myth of creation m early Chinese sources has been the mistaken understanding 
aM what constitutes a ‘myth of creation’: myths of creation explain how the world came into 

mi ie- Way that we know it m our culture; they do not no y assume that in the beginning 
bre A common theme in myths of creation 18 that in the beginning there was nothing 
but water, another theme, in the beginning Heaven and Earth were merged together, and ‘creation 
begins with their separation. Both of these themes were known in ancient China. For good reviews 
of ‘types’ of creation stories, see, for example, Charles H. Long’s Alpha: the myths of creation 
(New York. George Braziller, Inc., cub or Barbara Sproul's Primal myths. creation myths 
around the world (New York: Harper Co lins, 1979). 
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in all of these pieces; or to put it another way, that all three of these pieces 
are ‘transformations’ of one and the same myth. That myth would be, I think, 
the cosmogonic myth of the Shang which proceeded in the following way: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


The initial condition was one of Primal Chaos or Harmony, marked by the 
union of Heaven and Earth; 

we have separation of Heaven and Earth, with the suns and moons placed 
in the sky; 

but there is chaos above and below: there are too many suns in the sky, 
baking the earth; at the same time, the land is covered by water;?? 

a hero is then ‘sent down’—or two or three heroes are sent down— by the 
sky god to solve these problems; 

the ‘superfluous suns’ are shot down, and the waters are channelled and 
drained; 

finally, fields are ploughed and grains are planted, and we have the begin- 
nings of culture. 


This is the common structure, I think, behind all three passages we are 


now going to read. 


1. 


Archer Yi as the ‘cosmic hero’ 
As we know the Huai-nan tzu, submitted to throne in 139 B.C., is a major 


source of information on the myths of ancient China. It seems to preserve 
legends and tales of non-Chou minorities in southern and eastern China, and 
we may find Shang materials here that have not been distorted by Chou editors. 


In chapter 8 of the Huai-nan tzu, ‘Pen-ching’, we find the following lines:?! 


In ancient times, at the time of Jung-ch‘eng-shih, on the roads young and 
old each had his own place. People entrusted their infants to nests high off 
the ground, and placed excess grain at the head of their fields. Tigers and 
leopards could be pulled by the tails, venomous snakes could be walked 
upon, and nobody knew why it was 80. 

Coming down to the time of Yao, the ten suns all came out together 
scorching the grains and stalks and killing the grasses and trees, and the 
people had nothing to eat. Ya-yü, Chisel Tooth, Chiu-ying (Nine 
Capstrings?), Great Wind, Big Pig, and Long Snake all caused people harm. 
Yao then sent Yi (the ‘archer’) to slay Chisel Tooth in the wilds of Ch'ou- 
hua, kill the Nine Ying on the Bad Fortune river, and subdue the Great 
Wind in the marsh of Blue Mound. Above he shot down the ten suns, 
while below he killed the Ya-yü. He sliced in half the Long Snake in 
Tung-t'ing, and captured Big Pig in Mulberry Grove. The common people 
all were delighted, and they established Yao as their Son of Heaven. It was 
then that throughout the whole world—in places broad and narrow, difficult 
and easy to get to, near and far—for the first time there were villages 
and roads. 

At the time of Shun, Kung-kung stirred up the torrential flood waters 
until they pressed in on K'ung-sang. Lung-men (dragon gate) had not yet 
been breached, and Lü-liang (Lü bridge) had not yet been removed. The 
Yangtze and Huai rivers flowed together [as one], and the four oceans were 
boundless and vast. People all climbed up on hills and mounds or clambered 
up trees. Shun then ordered Yü to channel and dredge the three rivers and 


2 This may need to be revised in light of findings below: “separation of Heaven and Earth’ 


and | (Shooting down the superfluous suns’ seem to be two ways of solving the same problem. 


?! Hua-nan tzu, ‘Pen-ching’, 8.5b—6b. 


^ 
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five lakes, to open a way through Yi-ch‘teh and clear a course for the 
Ch'an and Chien rivers. He levelled and cleared out the land and the 
waterways, so that all rivers flowed into the eastern sea. The flood waters 
that had soaked the Nine States all dried up, and the common people were 
all at peace with their natures. 


I would propose the following interpretation of this passage. (1) The first 
paragraph depicts a ‘primal unity’; all things are one and live together in 
harmony. (2) In the second paragraph (with the separation of Heaven and 
Earth?), there is chaos ‘above’ and ‘below’; there are too many suns in the 
sky, ‘people have nothing to eat’, and mythical beasts cover the earth—I think 
these beasts symbolize chaotic waters. The great archer Yi # is sent down by 
Yao (=Ti, Shang-ti, Ti Chin)” to solve these problems, which he does by 
shooting down the unneeded suns in the sky and slaying the mythical beasts. 
(3) The third paragraph, I would argue, is really redundant since Yi has already 
cleared the waters from the land, allowing for the building of towns and roads. 
It was added after Yi’s deeds, perhaps, because Yi was primarily known for 
his work on the sky, and because for the Chou people it was their culture 
hero, Yt E, who was credited with ridding the land of the flood. 

On paragraph two—that the six beasts represent chaotic waters is a 
common replacement in all of our texts. Uncontrolled waters are horrible 
beasts or evil officials or barbarian tribes that must be slaughtered or banished 
if there is to be dry land in the ‘centre’ where the Chinese will live. Moreover, 
each of these particular beasts is associated with one of the four directions: 
Chisel Tooth and Long Snake are both found in the South; the Nine Ying are 
found in the North; Great Wind (fa-feng) is found in the East as is the Big 
Pig, and the Ya-yü belongs in the West.? 

The story of Yi's shooting the suns is clearly an example of the ‘myth of 
the superfluous suns’, which Ho T*ing-jui has documented for the native 
peoples who live in Taiwan, for the Lolo and Miao minorities in southern 
China, and among various groups in South-East Asia and Indonesia. ‘The 
general outline of this theme,’ says Ho, ‘is that in former times there existed 
several suns. The intense heat of the suns caused distress to mankind until a 
cultural hero or heroes killed the superfluous suns. One sun, however, was 


22 For confirmation that Yi was ‘sent down’ (chiang) from the sky, see Ch'u-tz'u JERR 


‘Tien-wen KRI’, 3.11b, p. 164: ‘Ti sent down Yi of the Yi to wipe out the evil for m hee 
down below.’ (Page references to the Ch‘u-tz‘u in this article are to the Taiwan printing [Chung- 
wen Press] of Takeji Sadao's Soji Sakuin, Ch'u-tz'u HATE; Ch'u-tz'u so-yin Ral) Also, 
Shan-ha ching 18.466, already noted, says that: ‘Ti Chün bestowed on Yı a crimson bow ... to 
protect and deliver the world below.’ 


2 Kao Yu Fi sa oe ee of an animal whose aee dpa 
that of a dragon's head. Some say that ıt is similar to the fox. It is a fast runner and cats people: 
it is in the western regions. Chisel Tooth is also the name of an animal. Its teeth are three feet 
long and are shaped like chisels and stick out below his chin, and he holds in his hands a 
spear and a shield The Nine Ying are water and fire goblins and demons that cause People harm. 

Great Wind” means the Wind Earl, who can destroy people’s houses and inns. Feng-hsi means 
the Big Pig. Ch‘u people call a tun (pig) Asi (pig). The Long Snake means a large snake, the kind 
that can swallow an cephant and spit out its bones three years later.’ And he continues, ‘ Yi was 
a great archer, and Yao had Yi shoot and kill him (Chisel Tooth). Ch'ou-hua is the name of a 
marsh in the south.’ ‘In the lands of the Northern Barbarians there's a Bad Fortune River.’ ‘ Yi, 
at Blue Mound marsh, subdued and restricted [the Great Wind], so that he couldn’t cause any 
harm. One source says that he attached a cord to his arrow and shot and killed him. Blue Mound 
is the name of a marsh in the east.’ * Tung-t'ing 1s the name of a marsh ın the south; Mulberry 
Grove is the grove on Mulberry Mt. where T‘ang prayed about the drought.’ 

That some of these monsters, at least, stand for watery chaos might be corroborated by the 
odd tale of Yi's shooting the River Earl (Ho-po) m his knee. (For which see the Ch'u-tz'u, ‘Tten- 
wen’, 3.11b, p. 164, including Wang Yrs commentary.) 
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saved from destruction and became the present sun.'? On the Archer Yi tale, 
the Huai-nan tzu elsewhere is quoted as saying:*> 


At the time of Yao the ten suns all came out at the same time, and the 
grasses and trees were withered and scorched. Yao ordered Yi to look up 
and shoot the ten suns. He hit nine of the ten suns, and the nine ravens in 
the suns all died and dropped their feathers and wings. As a result, there 
is only one sun that remains. 


Ho also notes that this theme is often combined with the mythic motif of 
‘raising the sky’ (i.e. separation of Heaven and Earth), and that ‘the weapon 
used to right the superfluous suns is the bow and arrow." That the Archer 
Yi story was part of the Shang myth of creation—one phase in the act of 
creation—can hardly be doubted I think. As we know, Ti Chün's wife Hsi-ho 
gave birth to the ten suns, one for each day of the week in the Shang calendar.?" 
And Archer Yi is more than once referred to as Yi's Yi RA, ‘the archer of 
the [Eastern] Yi’, the Eastern Yi, again, being the ethnic group on the east 
coast of China out of which, we think, the Shang people developed.?? 

(Parenthetically, the myth of * K*ua-fu's chasing the sun’ & X3 H is also, 
I would argue, part of the story of the ‘superfluous suns’. K‘ua-fu fails where 
Yi will succeed. He chases the sun—trying to kill it—but ends up dying of 
thirst (=drought). In fact ‘K‘ua-fu’ literally means ‘the large bowed one’, 
i.e. k'ua S=ta K+kung 5. Of course the character yi X is composed of the 
same elements; the Yi were the ‘large bowed’ people.)?? 


2. Creation in the ' Lü-hsing ' 

While the ‘ Lü-hsing' (Marquis Lü on Punishments) is ostensibly the charge 
from King Mu of the Chou (r. 956-918 B.c.) given to the Marquis of Li to 
institute punishments, the king begins his address with an account of what 
happened ‘in the beginning '.?? Although ‘separation of Heaven and Earth’ is 
not clearly described in the Huai-nan tzu passage just now considered, and 
nothing is said there of ploughing and planting the grains, both of these 
elements show up in this account in the Shu. Here is Karlgren's translation of 
the opening words?! 


?^ Ho T'ing-jui, A co RN tinis of myths and legends of Formosan Aborigines (Taipei. The 
Orient Cultural Service, 1 1970. 


25 By ae Yı E (c. A.D. 89-c 158) m his commentary to the Ch'u-tz'u, *T'ien-wen', 


3. 9b, 
à To T'ingjui, A com fag ac study, 36-7 
‘Sons of Suns: myth and totemism in early China’, BSOAS, XLIV 
2, ie 290—326. Allan concludes that the Archer Y1 myth was invented i the Chou to account 
for the fact that—from their point of view, as to that of the Shan ere was only one 
originally had My position is just the reverse. think it quite likely that the Shang, like the Yi, 
s Eo this myth, while the Chou people did not. 
ssible ancient links between the Yi and the native folk of Taiwan, see, for example, 
E. G. ul blank's ‘The Chinese and their neighbors in prehistoric and early historic times’, 
435—440, in David N eo (ed.), The origins of Chmese civilization (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 198 
?? Ho T'ing-Tui a Oe study, 37) seems to imply that a first archer may not succeed 
in killing the extra suns in other versions of the story as well. He says ‘the expedition [to track 
and shoot down the suns] is completed within two generations, and only one person among the 
group survives and returns home 
This piece 1s generally considered b; scholars to be ‘authentic’; Le. most scholars feel the 
‘Lu-hsmg’ actually dates from the time of King Mu. On the dating of the documents in the Shu, 


see Edward L. Shaughnessy’s entry ‘Shang shu IET (Shu ching $KE)’, 376-89 in Michael Loewe 
(ed.), Barly Chinese texts. a bibliographical guide (Berkeley SSEC and IEAS, 1993). 


3! Shang-shu K'ung-chuan 11,18, *Lu-hsmg', 12.6a-7b; Karlgren, The Book of Documents, 
74—6. I have taken the liberty of removing some of Karlgren's parenthetical remarks, and I have 
romanied words using the Wade-Giles system to be consistent with the rest of this paper. Henri 
Maspero was, perhaps, the first Western scholar to read the ‘Lu-hsing’ as a cosmogonic myth. 


Me 
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When the prince of Lü received his charge, the king had enjoyed the state 
a hundred years, and he was very old and senile, but he still planned to 
make penal laws, in order to control the people of the four quarters. The 
king said: From ancient times we have the teaching that Ch‘ih-yu was the 
first to make rebellion. It extended to the peaceful people, there were none 
who were not robbers and bandits, rapacious villians and traitors, snatchers 
and plunderers, forgers and killers. The Miao people did not apply an 
improving training, they restrained by means of punishments, they created 
the five oppressive punishments, and called this the law. ... 

All those punished with a tyrannical severity everywhere declared their 
innocence to (God on) High. God on High surveyed the people; there was 
no fragrant virtue, the smell sent out by the punishments was rank. The 
august sovereign felt grief and pity for the innocence of the punished ones, 
he requited those who tyrannized with their severity, he stopped and exterm- 
inated the Miao people, and there were no descendants of them. The charge 
was given to Ch'ung and Li to break the communication between earth 
and heaven so that there was no descending or ascending (i.e. no Spirits 
coming down, no men rising to divine powers). When the sovereign ruler 
reached to those below, he clearly elucidated the irregular practices; and 
even widowers and widows were not prevented from speaking. The august 
sovereign clearly inquired from the lower people, and widowers and widows 
made their indictments against Miao. His virtuous severity overawed them, 
his virtuous enlightenment enlightened them. 

Then he gave charge to three princes to be zealous about doing meritori- 
ous work for the people. Po Yi sent down the regulations, for restraining 
the people there were the penal laws. Yü regulated waters and land, presided 
over the naming of mountains and rivers. Chi sent down and spread the 
cereals, he cultivated the fine grains. When the three princes had achieved 
their work, there was ampleness for the people. 


In the initial condition in antiquity, Heaven and Earth were close together. 
Moreover, things were ‘chaotic’; here this is portrayed as total moral disorder, 
the work of the monster Ch‘ih-yu it and the barbarians called the Miao itj.?? 

From this we move to ‘separation of Heaven and Earth’, which creates 
for the first time a distinction between gods and men, above and below. From 
this time forward, it will only be shamans (wu XX) who will mediate between 
the two by ‘ascending and descending ’.** The Ch'ung Œ and Li € who effect 
the disunion, by the way, may be personifications of the actual process: ch‘ung 





For his interpretation—not all that different from my own—see his article ‘ Légendes mythologiques 
dans le Chou king’, Journal Asiatique, cctv 1924, 94—100. I quote from p. 100. ‘It seems that, 
among the Chinese traditions about aeation, one of the least among them (perhaps that of Yu 
since his name and his dance remain a! to it), acknowledged that Shang-t sent down from 
heaven the heros and humans, the earth—uncultivated, chaotic, and swampy—was the domain 
of a race of win monsters—the Miao, or San-miao—which it was necessary to destroy or 
chase away in o to permit humans to take their place. 


32 The monster Ch'ih-yu ts best known for the battles he fought with pones RP, the the 
‘Yellow Emperor’. For the key sources on this, see pp. 128-43 ın Yüan K‘o, Ku 
shih. For his flercesome visage, see the rubbing of a Han wall-relief published in Derk. Bodde, 
Festivals m Classical Chma (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1975), 123 The Miao, or San- 
Miao (Three Miao), are the villains in many a myth from ancient China. Th always end up 
being banished or killed. We assume were non-Chinese ‘barbarians’ related in some way to 
the Present Miao minority in southern CIE. 

The role shamans would play as mediators is much clearer in another version of this myth 


that survives in the Kuo-yu BAM (' Ch'u-y0 hsia A888 F’ 18.1a-2b). Both Chinese accounts of 


the myth, and the conieco of the myth with shamanism in general, have already been discussed 
by Bodde (‘ Myths of ancient China’, Essays on Chinese civilization, 65-70). 
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means layers > and if Li can be read as li ME it means ‘to separate’ or ‘ pull 
apart’. 

Finally, to bring order to the world down below and make the world livable 
for human beings, Huang-ti £i (the ‘august sovereign’ or ‘August God’) 
orders the ‘three princes’ (san-hou =i), Po Yi (8, Yü =, and Chi 8, to 
attend to the world, and they in turn ‘ bring down’ (chiang) the things necessary 
for civilization. 

Now we know that Yü and Hou Chi Jf (‘Lord Millet’) were divinities 
and heroes of the Chou. For the Chou, it was Yü who drained the waters and 
for the first time established boundaries and divisions in the land. This is a 
role that he has in the Shih, where song 304 (which celebrates the leaders of 
Shang) begins with the words: ‘Deep and wise was Shang; for long there had 
appeared its good omens; the waters of the deluge were vast; Yü laid out the 
lands of the earth below (fu-hsia t'u-fang ÆT +74); he delimited the great 
outer states, the wide encircling boundary was long.” And Hou Chi was the 
Chou founder of agriculture, the one who first planted and harvested grains.*° 

But what of Po Yi, the first of the ‘three lords’ to be mentioned? There 
are in fact two Po Yi's to sort out in our historicized myths: they are [3 and 
183i. In the ‘ Yao-tien’, to which we will turn in a moment, Shun appoints the 
former to be his ‘Master of Rites’ and the latter to be his ‘Forester’ (yä IÑ). 
In a thorough study of this problem, Yang K‘uan concluded that the former 
CE) was in fact a mountain god of the Ch‘iang peoples (from which the Chou 
people developed), and the latter (2$), was a god of the Eastern Yi, one who 
helped with the taming of wild animals since he understood the languages of 
animals and birds.?" 

Before we move on, I would suggest that Yi 3$ and Yi # (the ‘archer’) 
are related and may in fact be one and the same. There are two pieces of 
evidence on this. Number one, in the ' T'ien-wen', in a passage which Hawkes 
translates as ‘How is it that Yi lost lordship and Yu's seed was continued?’, 
the ‘Yi’ is always understood to mean Yi Ji, but the text in fact reads Hou 
. Vi 24. And number two, in the Mencius (34.4), in another account of 
events at the beginning of time, we read:?? 


In the time of Yao, the Empire was not yet settled. The Flood still raged 
unchecked, inundating the Empire; plants grew thickly; birds and beasts 
multiplied; the five grains did not ripen; birds and beasts encroached upon 
men, and their trail criss-crossed even the Central Kingdoms. The lot fell 
on Yao to worry about this situation. He raised Shun to a position of 
authority to deal with it. Shun put Yi in charge of fire. Yi set the mountains 
and valleys alight and burnt them, and the birds and beasts went into 


34 But note that // and /i were not strictly homophones i in archaic Chinese: Ji SÉ was “har and 


l ME was “lia. Archaic pronunciations noted throughout this paper are primarily those established 
by Karlgren. I have taken these from A MC d dictionary of Chinese characters (Hong Kong: 
ese University of Hong Kon ng Press, 1973 
35 Mao-shih yin-te, 82; tr. by Karlgren, T Book of Odes, 264-5. 
36 Shih 245 (Mao-shih yin- -te, 62-3, Karlgren, The Book of Odes, 200-2. 
37 Yang K'uan, ‘Chung-kuo shang-ku-shih tao-lun', 365-93. I will comment below on 
conpections between this Yi (2%) and both Hsieh and Shun. 

35 Ch'u-tz'u, ‘T*1en-wen’, 3.11a, p. 163, There 1s not universal agreement, however, on whether 
this Yi—12$ or F—is the samo as Archer Yi. Our sources also speak of a ‘Lord Y1 of Yu-ch'iung' 
AMF, a feudal lord in early Hsia dynasty times who usurped the throne and served briefly 
as the Son of Heaven. On the vies of the two Yrs F see, for example, Yuan K*o, Ku shen- 
hua hsüan-shih, 266—68, who es Lord Yi from the archer who shot down the 


nine suns. But Ms a different opmion, see David Hawkes, tr., The Songs of the South, 140. 
39 Mencius, 3A.4 (p. 20); translation 1s by D. C. Lau, Mencus, 102. 
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hiding. Yü dredged the Nine Rivers, cleared the courses of the Chi and the 
Ta to channel the water into the Sea ... Only then were the people of the 
Central Kingdoms able to find food for themselves ... Hou Chi taught 
the people how to cultivate land and the five kinds of grain. When these 
ripened, the people multiplied. 


Here we again have three culture heroes, with the same names as the three 
in * Lü-hsing', but the Yi here is 3$. And note what he does: he sets fire to the 
mountains (above) and the valleys (below), and rids the world of harmful 
beasts. Yi 2 here, I conclude, is a transformation of the Archer Yi # we find 
in the Huai-nan tzu: but where the Huai-nan tzu Yi cleared the fire out of the 
Sky, Mencius's Yi uses fire to clear the mountains above the valleys. In both 
cases Yi then proceeds to eliminate dangerous beasts. 

Returning to the * Lü-hsing', since Po Yi is the first of the lords to descend 
to the land, followed by Yü, who has to ' regulate the waters and lands', and 
then by Hou Chi, who brings down the grains, does it make sense that Po Yi 
starts everything off with ‘regulations’ (ian $4)? Would it not be more fitting 
that his, too, was a cosmological deed, that he had to deal with the suns in 
the sky, as Archer Yi (Yi's Yi R), before Yü could proceed? Therefore, I 
think there is a myth of creation that lies behind the * Lü-hsing', and in the 
original, it was Yi 2$, not 34, that came first. Also, remember that Huang-ti 
sent down the ‘Three Lords’ (san-hou), and that Yi # is Hou Yi /a# in the 
Ch'u-tz'u. That he is replaced by Po Yi 183€ in the ‘ Lü-hsing', I would argue, 
must have to do with the theme of the piece—punishments and regulations. 

I would suggest, then, for further debate, that the ‘ Lü-hsing' like the other 
materials we consider here, signals three problems that needed attention follow- 
ing the separation of heaven and earth at the beginning of time. Agriculture 
(the true mark of culture) can only begin when the extra suns are removed 
from the sky, and the extra water is drained from the land. Thus God on High 
(Shang-ti or Huang-ti) had to depute ‘three bodies’ (meaning three different 
‘people’ here) to bring to completion creation. 

Before we move to the ‘ Yao-tien’, let me repeat that the mythic themes of 
‘superfluous suns’ and ‘raising the sky’ are closely connected: with heaven 
and earth close together at the beginning of time, and/or extra suns in the sky, 
the heat was unbearable. This problem is only relieved if (1) the extra suns are 
removed, or (2) the sky is pushed up, or (3) both things are done. Also relevant 
for the case I am trying to make, in myths of the ‘separation of heaven and 
earth’, the sky is often pushed up by the wings of a bird.*! In his analysis of 
this theme, Ho T“ing-jui distinguishes four different scenarios in the literature 
he reviews: *? 


In the first sub-theme, found in Formosa, Okinawa, the Philippines, 
Polynesia, and middle India, the low sky is raised by a mighty god or 
demigod who lifts it or summons it up. In the second sub-theme, the low 
sky rises after hit by human implements such as pestles, arrows, bones, or 
stones. This sub-theme appears in Formosa, Melanesia, the Philippines, 


*? Note that the two Yrs were not homophonic in archaic Chinese, however: reconstructed 
pronunciations are *itk (2$) and *ger (21). But this should not be surprising: while 2$ may be a 
name, Ñ is a title—' the archer’. In fact, ıt is somewhat misleading to translate F as ‘Archer 
Yi’ as most of us do. Archaic pronunciations for the other Yi's we discuss in this paper are *djar 
(34) and *ngia (b. 

41 Ho T'ingJui, A comparative study, 49. Motif A625.2 in Stith Thompson’s folklore index 18 
“Why the sky upward; it was pushed up by the wings of a bird (birds). See Stith 
Tho n on; Mon-index of folk-literature (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1955-58). 

ibid., 5, 
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Borneo, and middle India. The third sub-theme, in which the low sky is 
raised by a bird which pushes it up with its wings, is found only in Formosa. 
Finally the fourth sub-theme describes the sky rising when trapped progeny 
break the conjunction between the Sky Father and the Earth Mother. 


Though this last sub-theme does not appear in the materials we are con- 
sidering here, this is precisely what happens of course in the late attested myth 
of P'an-ku #74, the giant who separates Heaven and Earth, and whose body 
parts then account for the physical features of land and sky.*? 


3. The ‘Yao-tien’ 

The ‘ Yao-tien’ stands at the head of the Shu, and purports to describe 
how things were done under the sage emperors Yao and Shun, c. 2400-200 
B.C. In reality, it was probably written no earlier than 500 B.c., and it was 
written, I think, by well-meaning Confucians.“ I completely agree with Sarah 
Allan, that the ‘ Yao-tien’ contains ‘traces of a cosmogonic myth similar in 
structure to that in the Huainanzi,*5 and my goal here is to follow her lead 
and see if that structure can be detected and analysed in greater detail.* 

Since the *Yao-tien" is a long piece, I append to this paper a copy of 
Karlgren's translation. Here, I will simply outline the major events. The narrat- 
ive divides naturally—I think at least—into three parts: the first part begins 
with the words ‘Examining into antiquity’, and ends with Kun’s failure to 
deal with the flood (‘After nine years the work was not achieved’); the second 
part begins with Yao's search to find a successor and ends with Yao's death 
(‘In the 28th year, Fang-hsün died’); and the third part begins with Shun’s 
opening of the four gates (in the cardinal directions) and ends with his death. 


Part I: Yn the first part of the text, the sole actor is Yao; like Sarah Allan, I 
understand ‘Yao’ as another name for Ti or Ti Chün or Shang-ti. In the 
beginning Yao 'extensively possessed the four extreme points (of the world). 
He reached to (Heaven) above and (Earth) below.’ We have here, in other 
words, as we often do at the start of cosmogonic myths, delineation—if not 
creation— of the basic parameters of space: above and below, north, east, 
south and west—what the Chinese call the liu-ho 7\& (‘six reaches’). I would 
also suggest that the mention of ‘above and below’ (shang-hsia EF) might 
well be an echo of an initial ‘separation of heaven and 
With heaven and earth now distinct, Yao proceeds to ‘charge Hsi and Ho’ 

to ‘calculate and delineate the sun, the moon and (the other) heavenly bodies 
(i.e. stars and constellations) and respectfully give the people the seasons.’ 
Hsi-ho, as we know, was the wife of Ti Chitin who gave birth to the ten suns; 
from that original we get this transformation. Here, with the sun, the moon, 
and the stars all in place, separate brothers surnamed Hsi and Ho, then move 
to the East, the South, the West, and the North and determine the seasons 
that are fitting for each direction; respectively, they are Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter. 


4 For the P'an-ku myth, see Bodde, ‘Myths of ancient China’, 58-62. Incidentally, 1f # in 
the bones meant not a sky god, but the first of the sky and the land, this might account for 
the ‘crouched’ form of this figure. He ıs epee or crouching because the sky is initially too low. 

*^ Shaughnessy (‘Shan, [Shu ching], 78) concludes that: ‘On the basis of its lan 
and A ncn th ed text NS d a to date do earlier than the late Spnng and Autumn period.’ 

hone s the turtle, 59. 

eA Annas 8 Mii of the * Yao-tien' see The shape of the turtle, 58—62. 

4” All passages cited 1n this part of the paper are from the Karlgren translation. 

48 This feature in the 'Yao-tien' ought to help with the i issue 3 dating. When were these 
correlations of the seasons and directions first used? 
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As his final act, Yao determines the length of the year as it is understood 
by the Chinese: ‘Oh, you Hsi and Ho, the year has 366 days, by means of an 
intercalary month you should fix the four seasons and complete the year.’ In 
short, this ‘myth’, like other myths of creation, begins with the creation of 
basic space/time distinctions as they are perceived in one particular culture. 
And notice the sequence of the events: (1) separation of Heaven and Earth; 
(2) establishment of cardinality; (3) creation of the sun, the moon, and the 
stars; (4) correlation of the seasons and the directions; and (5) determination 
of the length of the year.*® 

Yao now looks ' below' and discovers that there is a problem: the entire 
land is covered with water (‘... the great waters ... embrace the mountains 
and rise above the hills, vastly they swell up to Heaven"). Before he sees this, 
however, he asks his counsellors to recommend someone to ‘attend to’ the 
world. Fang Ch'i JÉ3* recommends Yao’s own son (Tan) Chu /&, and when 
he is rejected, Huan Tou 2892 puts forth the name of Kung Kung 3t T, who 
is so conceited, says Yao, that he too ‘swells up to Heaven’. 

Kung Kung is elsewhere blamed for causing the flood and may in fact 
himself be the flood, as Boltz has argued.?? But there is something else here 
that deserves our attention: Yao's discovery that he is surrounded, on all four 
sides, by a watery chaos, is literarily prefigured, 1 think, in the mention of these 
four names. Fang Ch'i, Tan Chu, Huan Tou, and Kung Kung are all synonym- 
ous with *evil', and all four are eventually banished (Kung Kung is literally 
liu ¥t, ‘drained away ").^! 

Yao is finally persuaded to give Kun & a try with the flood: Kun does 
not succeed. 

Note that at the end of part one, the sky is in order, the earth is not: it is 
still in chaos, totally covered with water. Though Yao, as celestial being, can 
begin the act of creation, to complete the act of creation he needs someone 
‘below’. 

Part II: The second part of the ‘Yao-tien’ begins with Yao looking for a 
replacement. His ministers tell him that ‘There is an unmarried man below 
(Œ F)” called Shun of Yü. ... He is the son of a blind man; his father was 
stupid, his mother was deceitful, (his brother) Hsiang was arrogant; ... [but] 
he has controlled himself and has not come to wickedness.’ Shun is selected 
by Yao, but only after he is tested by Yao by being ‘sent into the great hill- 
foot forest’ where ‘violent wind, thunder and rain did not lead him astray.’ I 
would suggest that we find here the same literary device we noted above when 
discussing Yao and the flood: Shun is ‘surrounded’ by three evil people; he 
then is tested by three forces of nature (wind, thunder, and rain). In other 


4 Note, too, that the number of suns and moons determines the length of the week and the 
le For the Shang, with their 10 suns and 12 moons, a week was 10 days’ long, and their year, 
e ours, was 12 months’ long (with the exception of those years which included a 13th 
intercalary" month). 
5° William Boltz, ‘ Kung, Kung and the flood,’ 147ff. 
531 Again, poire poine Kung Kung and the flood’, 148. The ultimate ved of the names 
Huan Tou and Tan Chu has been argued for a long time. See, for example, Yang K'uan, ‘Chung- 


kuo shang-ku-shih tao-lun’, 304. In at least one early source, Huan Tou 1s written Ri, close 
indeed to Tan Chu JT 4&. Both names could stem from the Chinese kun-tun WNE, ‘chaos’. On 

Ch‘i—the name hterally means 'dispeller of order’ Another possibility—Fang Ch'i is the 
Ch'iung Ch'i Ej 4f who was banished by Shun according to the Tso chuan (Duke Wen, 18th year, 
176). In the Tso chuan, the ‘four evil ones’ banished by Shun are Chaos (#340), Ch'iung Ch'i, 
T'ao Wu HEIL, and T'ao Treh XE. 

52 Karigren has ‘(below =) in a low position This is commonly understood to mean that 
Shun was common folk, not aristocracy. But I think ıt simply means that he was down here in 
the world; not a god from on high. 
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words, that he will deal with and conquer three evils in ‘nature’ is fore- 
shadowed by his ability to cope with his three evil kin. In both cases his foes 
number three. 

But before Shun goes into the woods, Yao ‘wives him’ with his two 
daughters: he ‘sent down his two daughters (chiang erh-nil Kt... to be 
wives in the Yü (house).’ Thus, there now are ‘three bodies’, united as one, 
who can work on the cosmological problems below which are also three in 
number: the sky must be ordered, the land must be ordered, and then someone 
must know to plant grains. In addition, though the ‘ Yao-tien’ itself makes no 
comment, other sources reveal that Yao also ‘sent down’ nine of his ten sons 
to help Shun. We are told in the Shih-chi that ‘Yao wed his two daughters to 
Shun to look after his internal affairs, and had his nine sons live with him to 
look after matters on the outside.'5? Also, Mencius (5A.1) has: ‘The Emperor 
sent (shih ff) his nine sons, and two daughters, together with the hundred 
officials, taking with them the full quota of cattle and sheep and provisions, 
to serve Shun in the fields.?* We have here, I think, a transformation of the 
Archer Yi theme: when Ti's two daughters join Shun below, the first thing 
that happens is that the 9 (extra) suns fall down from the sky. We will encounter 
the nine sons/suns once again in Part III. 

Before moving on, it is worth noting that the ‘union’ of Shun and Yao's 
daughters at this critical point in the story, is an ‘inversion’, in a sense, of the 
birth story of Hsieh: there the hero is born or produced by the sexual union 
of an unmarried female below with a two-part male god from on high; here 
the heroic Shun is the result of a marital union of an unmarried male from 
below with two goddesses who descend from the sky. The gender roles are 
reversed when the myth is turned into history.*® . 

When Shun succeeded Yao what did he do? He first * examined the hsün- 
stone apparatus and the jade traverse, and thereby verified the seven Directors 
(sc. sun, moon and planets).' Then he set out on a tour of inspection, travelling 
to the East in the 2nd month of the year, to the South in the 5th month, to 
the West in the 8th month, and to the North in the 11th month. In other 
words, when Shun assumes control of the throne, he begins by symbolically 
repeating what Yao had done in the dimensions of space and time; he orders 
the celestial bodies, then correlates the seasons with the directions. 

But he then does something new. ‘He delimited the 12 provinces, and 
raised altars on 12 mountains, and he deepened the rivers.’ And ‘He banished 
Kung Kung to Yu-chou [North], he banished Huan Tou to Ch‘ung-shan 
[South]; he made the San Miao skulk in San-wei [West], he killed Kun on 
Yü-shan [East].' This says, I think, that Shun did what Kun was unable to do 
and what is normally attributed to Kun's son Yü, he channelled the rivers, 
and pushed the waters of chaos—here symbolized as the four evil ministers— 
to the four limits of space, thus leaving the ‘middle kingdom’ dry and 
inhabitable. 


53 Shih-chi 1, ‘Wu-t pen-chi’, vol. 1, 33. 

5* Mencius, 5A.1 Ma ); translation by D. C. Lau, Mencius, 138. 

55 That Yao, like Ti Chün on whom he 1s modelled, had a total of ten sons, not nine, is noted 
twice in the Lu-shuh ch‘un-ch‘w (1.10b and 22.7b). Commentators explain this m a number of 


ways: thus Kao Yu (8585 feels the evil Tan Chu was simply left out of the number mentioned in 
Mencius. For a discussion of the matter see Lu Ssu-mien's £d A $8] ‘T'ang, Yü, Hsia shih-kao 
TUR M EX, 271-73 in Ku-shth pien, vol. 7C 

‘Inversion’ as a feature commonly found in variant versions of myths has been brought to 
our attention by Claude Lévi-Strauss. See, for example, pp. 240—2 in his The raw and the cooked: 


Mythologiques, vol. 1. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1983, tr from the French by Jobn 
and Doreen Weightman). 
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With this done, Yao now dies, signalling, I think, the end of the ‘ primal 

times’. The sky is in order; the land has been cleared; and we are ready for 
mankind to enter the stage and ‘agriculture’ and ‘culture’ to begin. 
Part IIT: Part three begins with Shun making three initial appointments: he 
appoints YU to ‘regulate the water and land’; he appoints (Hou) Chi to ‘sow 
the hundred cereals’; and he appoints Hsieh to teach people, i.e. to ‘ propagate 
the five instructions’ (fu wu-chiao BRB. 

Were Shun’s appointments the same as the appointments we find in the 
* Lü-hsing' and in the same order—i.e. Po Yi (= Yi #), Yü, and Hou Chi— 
the symmetry in the ‘ Yao-tien’ would be perfect. That is to say, as part II 
had begun with Shun symbolically repeating what Yao had done in part I, so 
part III would begin with symbolic re-statement of the accomplishments of 
Yao and Shun, before moving on to the new—the sowing of grains. 

Such, unfortunately, is not the case. Here Hsieh replaces Po Yi as one of 
the three culture heroes, and this appointment is the third to be made, not 
the first. 

That the identity of the third culture hero can vary in Chou edited texts, 
is a good indication, I think, that in Chou thoughts about the beginning there 
was no motif of ‘superfluous suns’, and two heroes—Yü and Hou Chi—were 
all that were needed. The sequence of Yü, Hou Chi, and Hsieh also makes 
sense for the very same reason. The Chou had conquered the Shang; their 
culture heroes would surely come before Hsieh. 

But what of the change from Po Yi ffisi—or Yi J?—in the ' Lü-hsing' to 
the ‘ Yao-tien "s Hsieh? Can we make sense of this? I have two thoughts on 
the matter. Number one—as I will argue below-—Hsieh of the Shang, like Hou 
Chi of the Chou, had something to do with the beginnings of agriculture; he 
was the first to plough. His appointment after that of Hou Chi could be 
understood in that way. 

The other possibility we need to consider is that Hsieh and Yi were 
originally one and the same, and that their names, therefore, could be used 
interchangeably. Hsieh was Yi. (Note that their names, even in modern charac- 
ter form—Hsieh # and Yi Jà—are close in form.) Yang K‘uan argued for this, 
concluding that Yi was the she tt (earth god) of the Eastern Yi, while Hsieh 
was the same for the Shang or the Yin.5? 

In the end, I disagree with Yang K'uan's conclusion, as the reader will see. 
But I do think Archer Yi and Hsieh were closely related. Hsieh's replacing Yi 
in this context, therefore, might not signal a significant role change. 

In any event, with the appointment of Hou Chi and agriculture in place, 
Shun proceeds to make six more appointments: he appoints Kao Yao 4489 to 
administer punishments; Ch‘ui ff to be Master of Works; Yi % to be his 
Forester; Po Yi {3% to be Master of Rites; K‘uei # to be Director of Music; 
and Lung Hi to be ‘conveyer of words’. That is, once we have agriculture, the 
social order with its institutions can now begin. 

Note that Shun made a total of nine appointments. Yao’s nine sons/suns, 
did indeed, I would argue, end up ‘serving Shun’, after they fell out of the sky. 

I want to move now to the well-known story of the attempts on Shun’s 


57 What I am suggesting might be schematized in the following way. 
Part I.: (1) celestial bodies in order-+ seasons and directions (Yao) 
Part IL: (1) celestial bodies in order + seasons and directions (symbolically- Shun) 
(2) new— water cleared and land divided 

Part IM.: (1) celestial bodies ın order (Hsieh) 

2) water and land divided (Yt!) 

3) new—agriculture (Hou Chi) + arts of civilization 

Yang K * Chung-kuo s -ku-shih tao-lun’, 365-9. 
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life by his kin. For this, keep in mind the ‘ Yao-tien’s’ major concerns by part 
or section: we might code these as ‘sky, water (on the land), and grains’. 


Ill. Ku-sou and Hsiang attempt to kill Shun 

Why Shun was hated by his parents and younger brother is never clear, 
though the Shih-chi attempts to account for this by having his father remarry: 
* Shun's father, Ku-sou (the Old Blind Man) was blind and Shun’s mother was 
dead. Ku-sou took a second wife who gave birth to Hsiang; Hsiang was 
haughty. Ku-sou doted on his second wife and constantly wanted to kill Shun.5? 

Details of the bad family relations and two attempts on Shun's life were 
known to Mencius who briefly records: * Shun's parents sent him to repair the 
barn. Then they removed the ladder and the Blind Man set fire to the barn. 
They sent Shun to dredge the well, set out after him and blocked up the well 
over him.’© But for our discussion we must look at three fuller accounts of 
these events: these are from the Shih-chi, the Lieh-nü chuan 73:1 (received 
text), and the Lieh-nü chuan as recorded in Hung Hsing-tsu's BFH (Sung) 
sub-commentary to the Ch'u-tz'u. 


Shih-chi:$! Yao then bestowed upon Shun linen robes and a lute, and built 
for him granaries for millet and rice, and gave him cattle and sheep. But 
the Old Blind Man still repeatedly wanted to kill him. So having sent Shun 
up to plaster the granary [roof], he set fire to the granary from below. 
Shun then [floated] down and fled, using two bamboo hats for protection, 
in this way avoiding death. Later, the Old Blind Man also sent Shun to 
dig out a well. But as Shun was digging the well, he made a secret opening 
so that he could escape from the side. When Shun had entered the depths 
of the well, the Blind Man together with Hsiang threw dirt into the well 
filling it up. But Shun was able to exit by means of his secret opening.? 
Ku-sou and Hsiang were delighted, convinced that Shun was already dead. 


Lieh-nil chuan:® [Once] Ku Sou plotted with Hsiang to kill Shun by giving 
him an order to plaster the granary. Shun returned home and told the two 
daughters saying, * My father and mother have ordered me to plaster the 
granary and I shall go.’ The two daughters said, ‘Go, to be sure!’ While 
Shun was attending to the granary, Ku Sou set fire to it, after the ladder 
had been removed. But Shun hastily made his escape. Hsiang returned to 
plot again with his father and mother by ordering Shun to deepen a well. 
When Shun informed the two daughters, they said, ‘You had better go!’ 
Shun went down to deepen the well and planned his going in and coming 
out, but they [not knowing that] proceeded to cover it up. Shun came out 
secretly and they could not kill him that time. Ku Sou also invited Shun 
to drink wine with him so that when he got drunk, they could kill him. 
When Shun informed the two daughters, they gave him some medicine 
[yao $] and had him wash in the [Chou] pool. Thereupon he set out and 
drank wine the whole day, but did not become drunk. 


5° Shih-chi 1, ‘Wu-ti pen-chi’, vol. 1, 32 

© Mencius, 5A.2 (p. 5); translated by D C. Lau, Mencius, 139. 

51 Shih-chi 1, * Wu-ti pen-chi’, vol. 1, 32-4. 

$ The Cheng- -yi commentary (p. 35) says ‘This means that Shun secretly dived down into the 
well and bored a hole in its and emerged from another well.’ It then cites the T“ung-shih as 
saying: B ‘He emerged from another well.’ 

Lieh-nu chuan l.lab (SPPY ed.). The translation here is by Albert Richard O'Hara, The 

position of woman ın early China (accordii. to the Lieh Nu Chuan ‘The biographies of eminent 
Chinese women’), (Washington, D.C - Catholic University of America Press, 1945), 14-15. 


54 The text 1s SEY HH, which is actually ‘Shun dived down and emerged." 
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Lieh-nil chuan, as cited in the Ch‘u-tz‘u:®> The Old Blind Man and Hsiang 
planned to kill Shun, and they had him plaster the granary. Shun told 
[Yao’s] two daughters about this, and the two women said: ‘This is just 
their attempt to harm you; this is just their attempt to set you on fire. 
Make your clothes that of the magpie; dressed as a bird, go do this work.’ 
As Shun was repairing the granary, in a flash someone took the ladder 
away and the Old Man set fire to the granary, but Shun flew away. Next 
they had him dredge out the well. Shun told [Yao’s] two daughters about 
it, and the two women said: ‘This is also their attempt to harm you; this 
time they will try to cover you up. Take off your clothes; dressed as a 
dragon, go do this task.’ Shun went off and dredged out the well, but they 
blocked off the entrance and covered him up. Shun dove to the bottom 
and from there emerged.” 


If we do a combined reading of the two Lieh-nü chuan accounts, three attempts 
were made on Shun's life: (1) while on the roof of the barn (above, shang E), 
he avoided the flames by flying away like a bird; (2) while below ground (Asia 
F), in the water, he avoided harm by diving and swimming and boring a hole, 
like a dragon; and (3) on the earth's surface, he avoids getting drunk by first 
eating the ‘herbs’ (yao R, ‘grains’?) given to him by the two women from 
heaven, Yao's daughters. In other words, in this story we find the same three 
problems we have noted before, in the same sequence: we have, first, ‘fire in 
the sky’, second, ‘water on the land’, and third, a need for ‘herbs’ or ‘grains’. 
And our hero completes his tasks without any harm because he can assume 
the form, when helped by Yao's daughters, of a bird and a dragon, even though 
he is really a man. Thus, in a place where we might not expect it, we find a 
very clear reflection of what were originally cosmogonic themes. 

There are two other things that deserve comment in this curious tale. First, 
on the names of Shun's kin. His step-mother is never named and all in all 
plays a minor role in these machinations. Shun's real opponents are his father 
and brother, Ku-sou, the ‘Blind Old Man’, and Hsiang. While the accepted 
interpretation of Ku-sou’s ‘blindness’ is that he was morally blind and could 
not ‘see’ that his son was really a sage$$—he would have had a hard time 
setting fire to the barn, after all, had he been visually blind—if I am right in 
seeing cosmogonic deeds behind these events, there might be another explana- 
tion. And since ku ¥ as ‘blind’ is early on glossed as ku & (‘antiquity’) for 
purposes of pronunciation, I would tentatively suggest that it was ‘ antiquity" 
or the ‘ original state of affairs’ (fire in the sky and water on the land) that 
was Shun’s real foe. 

On the name of Shun’s younger brother, Hsiang, there is less guessing to 


55 Prom Hung Hsing-tsu’s sub-commentary to the * T'ien-wen', 3.15b, 172. 
55 The translation 1s tentative. The original is: BAIT 2X Bb T (E. Another possibility— 


following Yuan K'o shen-hua hsilan-shih, pp. cere in reading the ch'ueh as ch'ü # would 
be. ‘Take off your c vie eee id Lis this task.’ This nicely parallels their next 
statement which in the original is: MCEACKNET 1 fk. The Cheng-yi commentary to the Shih- 
chi, by the way, cites the T'ung-shih #452 as its source for the same events. It says that his two 
wives the two daughters) told him to wear ‘bird clothes’ and ‘dragon clothes’. 
Shih-chi sa after Shun had entered the well Ku-sou and Hsiang threw dirt mto 

the well filling it up, but Shun escaped through a hidden or secret hole. 

$5 og. see Shang shu K‘ung-chuan 1.4b, where the commentary reads: * Shun's father had eyes, 
but he was unable to distmguish good from evil? 

© Shang shu K'ung-chuan 1.4b where the sub-commentary has YF. The ‘ Yao-tien’ calls 
Shun ku-tzu KT. ‘son of a blind man’, which could be ‘son of antiquity’, or the ‘ancient child’ 


(eg EP 
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do. Hsiang & means ‘elephant’, and we know that the Shang people domestic- 
ated the elephant and used it for ploughing and possibly for warfare.”° Further, 
I agree with Yüan K'o that behind the line in the ' T'ien-wen '—' Shun served 
his brother (RÆ), but his brother still did him evil '"!—lies the knowledge 
that it was Shun, as the culture hero of Shang (Hsieh, that is), who first 
‘tamed’ (fu R) the elephant." So the struggle between Hsiang and Shun is 
really that of Hsieh with the elephant as a wild beast. 

Hsiang's true identity is not well disguised in our sources, since he is said 
to have been enfeoffed by the generous Shun at a place called Yu-pi A% 
(^ Have Nose’ or ‘ Have Trunk ").? And Wang Ch‘ung records that when Shun 
was buried at Ts'ang-wu, ‘ Hsiang ploughed the land on his behalf.’”* That it 
was ‘elephants’ which did the ploughing for Shun and not his brother, can be 
verified, I think, by reference to the following line: ‘People say that when Shun 
was still one of the masses and farmed on Li-shan, the elephants (Asiang) 
ploughed for him and the birds hoed for him."5 Hsiang $ here cannot be a 
proper name since it parallels ' birds’. 

Finally, on key elements to be found in this story, that the Lieh-nü chuan, 
as recorded by Hung Hsing-tsu, says that Shun changed his clothes and dressed 
up like a bird or dressed up like a dragon to accomplish his tasks is extremely 
important. To this we can add the So-yin commentary to the Shih-chi where 
it says that Shun used bamboo hats to get down from the burning granary: 
‘This means he used the bamboo hats to protect his person, lightly floating 
down in the manner of a bird spreading its wings (i UARA mi P). 79 

Fashioning wings out of cloth or bamboo, or in some other way dressing 
up like a bird, is a stock element in myths on 'the origin of the bird' as 
documented by Ho T‘ing-jui among native grou ups in Taiwan and the 
Philippines and other countries in South-East Asia.” In these stories, a mis- 
treated child is sent to do chores by a parent or parents for which he does not 
receive a promised reward; as a result, he makes wings and dresses up like a 
bird, flies off and turns into that bird, normally a predator, then returns to 
steal chickens from his former parents as an act of revenge. Let me cite one 
particularly tantalizing example, since it reminds us so much of the story 
of Shun: 


The mother died so the child became an orphan. The father took a second 
wife. The child was told to go and draw water. ‘If you work hard and 
draw water, I'll give you some burnt pieces of rice [a delicacy], the mother 
said. So; thinking that he would get some burnt pieces, the child very 
happily worked hard. The mother said, ‘When you are finished, I'll give 
you some burnt pieces of rice, so will you go once more and get some 


70 The Lü-shih ch'un-ch'iu, * Ku-yüeh dis. 10b says: ‘The Shang people tamed the elephant 
and with it ruled tyrannically over the Eastern Yi.’ 

71 Ch'u-tz'u 3.150, ' T'ien-wen', 172. 

7 For Yuan K‘o’s discussion of the ‘ myth’ of Shun ın its original form, see his Ku shen-hua 
hsüan-shih, 241-3, and 246-8. Also see his notes to the ‘Hai-nei ching’, in Shan-ha: ching 
chiao-chu, 459-61. 

73 See, for example, the Ti-wang chi as cited in the Chi-chieh commentary to Shth-chi 1, vol 1, 45. 


7 Wang Ch'ung E FE, Lun-heng Ri, ' Ou-hui HA’, 3.3a (SPPY ed.). 

75 From Lu Kuei-meng's BESS (T'ang dynasty) Fu-l chi Hi HE (Ssu-k'u ch'uan-shu, 
vol. 1083, 401, m the 1987 Shanghai: Ku-chi edition). Ch'en Meng-chia BRIE XX. notes this Ine 
For Ch'en's discussion of Hsiang as the elephant, see hus 'Shang-tai ti shen-hua yü wu-shu 


RESI HRA SEAR AT’, Yenchmg hsueh- -pao, 20, 1936, 498-9. 
Shih-chi 1, * Wu-ti pen-chi’, vol. 1, 34 
7 Ho T'ing-jui, A comparative study, 94—9 
7? Story 129 as cited by Ho, 297-8. Stories 127-37 on pp. 294—306 are all on this theme. 
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water?’ ‘Mother, where are the burnt pieces?’ ‘Now you must sweep the 
yard.” When he finished sweeping the yard, he was given some dog dung. 
He went next door and took a bamboo basket. It became wings. He then 
tried to fly. He returned and flew again. He flew up to a ridge. Next he 
flew to the top of some bamboo. ‘Have some gall,’ the father cried out, 
but the child answered, ‘I don’t have to return home. I can eat gall in the 
sky. I don’t want to go back down. You'll give me dog dung. I'll come 
down and take chickens, so it'll be nice.' ] 


All of these stories relate how birds came into being from humans: in the 
myths of the Shang we have just the reverse; humans—at least Hsieh their 
founder—-came into being from birds. And in all of these tales, the mistreated 
child is bent on and takes his revenge. I would suggest that this type of story 
was known and circulated in ancient China and was seized on by the 
Confucians—whether consciously or unconsciously, who can tell?—to be trans- 
formed and re-written. What better way to show just how filial their hero Shun 
was? He did not seek revenge, like the mistreated child; to the contrary, he 
was all the more anxious about what he could do.” 


IV. Shun as Hsieh (or Shang, Shang-chiin, Shu-chün, Yi-chün) 

For all his importance as the first of the Shang people, very little is said 
about Hsieh in our sources, though this stands to reason since our texts were, 
for the most part, written and edited by the Shang opponents the Chou. In 
the ‘ Yao-tien’, Hsieh’s appointment is that of ‘ Master of the Multitude’ (ssu- 
t'u 81$£); he is to teach the people who ‘are not compliant’ (pu-sun FW), and 
‘teaching’ the rudiments of civilization is something a founder would do.9? 
Other than that, Shih 304 records that as the ‘Dark King’ (hstlan-wang Z E) 
he ‘martially established order; when he received a small state, it prospered, 
when he received a large state, it prospered.?! 

Oddest of all, the name Hsieh is not to be found in the oracle bones.?? But 
‘Shang’ is used on occasion as a personal name, and this is probably Hsieh’s 
alternate name.?? He is called Shang, after all, in the Shih: Shih 303 has 
* Heaven ordered the black bird to descend and bear Shang; he dwelt in the 
land of Yin that was very vast.9^ And in Shih 304, we find much the same: 
‘The house of Sung began to become great; God appointed their child to bear 
Shang.’ 

Now I would like to suggest that Shang as the ‘Dark King’ could readily 
be known as Shang-chün ÑA (*Sjang-kiwon, ‘ Lord of the Shang’, or ‘Shang’s 
ruler’), and I think we can find other references to Hsieh in later texts, 
therefore, under the alias of Shang-chtin 1535] (*Sjang-*kjwén ‘ Shang’s Equal’), 


79 Thus Mencius says ‘The Emperor sent his nine sons, and two daughters, together with the 
hundred officials, taking with them the full quota of cattle and sheep and provisions, to serve 
Shun in the fields ... the Emperor was about to hand the Empire over to him But because he 
was unable to please his parents, Shun was like a man in extreme straits with no home to go back 
to ... none of these things [wives, wealth, to be Emperor] was sufficient to deliver him from the 
anxiety which the pleasure of his ts alone could relieve’ (Mencrus, 5A.1, 34; translation is 
by D C. Lau, Mencius, 138-9). Also, relevant—in these stories the mistreated child is often not 
fed; in the story of Shun, he is constantly anxious about feeding his parents. 

59 Yang K‘uan, ' Chung-kuo shang-ku-shih tao-lun’, 368-9 makes much the same point. 

81 Mao-shih yin-te, 82; translation is by Karlgren, The Book of Odes, 265. 

sl reang, * Pu-tz'u so-chien’, 16-17. 

84 Mao-shih yin-te, 82; Karlgren, The Book of Odes, 263. 

85 Mao-shih yin-te, 82; Karlgren, The Book of Odes, 265. 
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who is also called Yi-chün 3&4 and Shu-chün $45.56 Confirmation of this is 
found in the fact that Shang-chiin—or Yi-chün and Shu-chün really—are 
credited with doing things we might have expected from Hsieh. The Shan-hai 
ching ('Hai-nei ching’) claims ‘It was Yi-chün who brought into being the 
arts and crafts’, 2 %815/#), and that Shu-chün was ‘the first to plough with 
an ox’ (ROVE sr). 

But there is a problem, for my thesis, with this identification. That is that 
Shang-chün (or Yi-chün or Shu-chün) is not known as ‘Shun’ in the literature, 
but is rather known as Shun’s son. Shang-chün is Shun’s son in the Shih-chi;*? 
and in the ‘ Ta-huang nan-ching’, we read: ‘To the east of the Vermilion River, 
there is the Wilds of Ts‘ang-wu, which is where Shun and Shu-chün are 
buried? This would suggest, therefore, that Shun was a transformation of Ti 
Chün, Hsieh's father, rather than Hsieh or Shu-chün. And, this is a position 
that is commonly held. 

Let me return to this point in a moment, but not before noting four further 
points in my favour. They are, (1) that Shu-chün was the ‘first to plough with 
an ox’ certainly accords with our earlier finding that Shun is probably the one 
who first tamed the elephant and used it to plow. Point (2): the name ‘Shun’ 
(*&iwon) could actually derive from Shang-chün Ñ$ (*Sjang-kiwan); the initial 
of Shang (*$i) combined with the final of chün (won) gives us ‘ Shun’ (*Sjwan).°° 

Point (3), one of the stories we have about Shun implies that Shun taught 
people how to plough, how to fish, and how to make pottery, ie. the basic 
arts of culture, especially for people like the Eastern Yi and the Shang who 
lived on the east coast of China. I would suggest that the original player here 
was Hsieh or ‘Shang-chtin’. 

The story I have in mind is recorded in a number of ways: I will cite two 
versions, the first from the Han-fei tzu, the second from the Shih-chi: 


Han-fei tzu:?' Once upon a time, farmers of the Li Mountains trespassed 
on each other’s fields. Thereupon Shun went there and tilled among them. 


®6 Worth noting—the ‘Y1’ of Yi-chün may be phonetically related to Yi F, ‘the archer’. 
Reconstructed archaic pronunciations of the two characters are: F} (ner) and 3&& (piar) (here using 
the reconstructions in ie Akiyasu’s ARE AAR Kanwa daijien URL FH [Tokyo: 


Gakushukenkyusha, 197 
In his commentary to the ‘Ta-huang nan-ching' (Shan-har ching, 10.364) Kuo P'u says: 'Shu- 


chùn 1s the same as Shang-chun.' And for Yi-chun—we have Lo Pi’s #£3% comment in Lu-shih 
Pk sb, ‘Hou Chi f£, 11.17a (SPPY ed.): ‘Yi-chun was enfeoffed ın Shang. This was Shang- 
chin.’ That Shang-chun = Hsich 1s not my opinion alone Ch'en Meng-chia and Yang K‘uan both 
reached the same conclusion. See Yang K ‘uan’s ‘Chung-kuo shang-ku-shih tao-lun’, 370 

87 Shan-hat ching 18 469. Ch'iao-ch'ui 554, my ‘arts and crafts’, is a person's name in the 
“Yao-tien’, and Yuan K*o takes it that way here as well. Nonetheless, the parallelism with similar 
lines in the © passage ge argues for reading the phrase as an accomplishment. 

88 Shih-chi 1, *Wu-ti pue vol. 1, 

89 Shan-hat ching, 10.364. 

% Though Yuan K‘o’s suggestion 18 also appealing. He relates Shun’s name to the act of 

‘taming’ (hsun-fu Hil AR) the elephant. (Shan-hai ching chiao-chu, 459-61.) (Karlgren’s reconstructed 

archaic pronunciation of Asun is *dzjwan.) This is probably also the best place to note the close 
connections we find between Shun and Yi Zt who was also a ‘tamer’. In the 'Yao-tien', we 
remember, it is Yi that Shun appoints to be his ‘forester’ (yu Bf); and this same Yu 1s used for 
the name of Shun’s reign. And in the ‘Ch'in pen-chi 44° #0)’ in the Shih-chi, Yi (there Po Yı 
4FUB) 1s said to have married a woman named Yao 5$ — Shun's surname—and he is said to have 
‘helped Shun tame and train the birds and the beasts’ of which ‘many were trained and 
submutted’ (Sjuh-chi 5, vol. 1, 173: , Vest BABI ES BR, ARE BH A). 

91 Han-fer tzu chi-shih $ JE TÆ (Taper: World Book Co , 1963), vol. 2, ch. 15, ‘Nan-yi 
RE—, vol. 2, 795. Translation is by W.K Liao, The complete works of Han Fe: Tzu a classic of 
Chinese political science, vol. 2 (London. Arthur Probsthain, 1959), 142 
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In the course of one year, all the boundary ridges of the fields became 
correct. Another time, fishermen living by the Yellow River disputed about 
small shoals. Thereupon Shun went there and fished among them. In the 
course of one year they came to make concessions to elders. The potters 
in the Eastern Barbaric Land [Eastern Yi] made very poor earthenware. 
Thereupon Shun went there and made earthenware among them. In the 
course of one year, the earthenware they made became substantial. 


Shih-chi:°? When Shun ploughed on Li-shan, the people of Li-shan all 

turned over their boundaries to him. When he fished in Thunder Marsh, 

the people of Thunder Marsh all yielded their places of living to him. When 
he made pots on the bank of the river, the pots he made with this clay 
were all without defect. One year and the place where he lived turned into 

a village; two years and it turned into a town; three years and it turned 

into a city. 

Is the wording here not similar to what we find said of the Dark King 

^ (Hsieh) in the Shih? ‘The Dark King martially established order; when he 
received a small state, it prospered, when received a large state, it prospered.” 
To this we can add the fact that Shun taught pottery to the Eastern Yi (i.e. in 
the homeland of the Shang), and Yang K‘uan further points out that Li-shan 
Eil and Thunder Marsh %7% were located in the present Shantung (again, 
the homeland of the Yi and the Shang)?^ I submit that it was Hsieh or 
Shang-chün, in the original version, who did all of these things. 

Finally, point (4), Shu-chün's role as the founder of agriculture—the third 
of the three culture heroes—is confirmed in another part of the Shan-hai ching 
in what is yet another version, I would argue, of the Shang myth of creation. 
Here, as in the ' Lü-hsing', original chaos is portrayed in the form of the 
monster Ch'ih-yu. This story reads:?5 


In the Great Wilderness there's a mountain named Pu-chü: water from the 
ocean flows into it. There's [also] Hsi-K‘un mountain, and Kung-kung's 
Terrace, where archers don't dare [to shoot] facing north. There's a person 
there wearing blue clothes whose name is ‘ Huang-ti's daughter the demon 
of drought’. Ch'ih-yu made weapons (or ‘raised troops'—4tso-ping fEJ&) 
to attack Huang-ti. Huang-ti then ordered the winged dragon to attack 
him in the plains of Chi-chou. The winged dragon impounded the waters, 
but Ch‘ih-yu requested that the Wind Earl and the Rain Master unleash a 
torrent of wind and rain. Huang-ti then sent down (Asia F) a goddess 
named the ‘demon of drought’, and when the rain stopped she killed 
Ch'ih-yu. But the demon of drought was unable to return up on high, and 
wherever she dwelled it didn't rain. Shu-chün then spoke to Huang-ti about 
this, and afterwards he put her to the north of the Vermilion River. 
Shu-chün then became the Ancestor of the Fields (r'en-tsu M3). The 
drought demon from time to time escapes from there. And whoever wishes. 
to expel her [from his land] must issue the charge: ‘Goddess, go to the 
north!’ But first you must clear out the waterways, and unplug the ditches 
and drains. 


Here the ‘August God’ (Auang-ti #77) of the ' Lü-hsing' has become his 


e Warring States transformation, the ‘Yellow Emperor’ (huang-ti Kt). But in 


92 Shih-chi 1, * Wu-ti pen-chi’, vol. 1, 33-4. 

53 Again, translation by Karlgren, The Book of Odes, 265. 
% Yang K'uan, ' od ves shang-ku-shth tao-lun’, 236. 
35 Shan-hai ching, ‘Ta-huang pei-ching’, 17.430. 
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other respects we see the by now familiar themes. We cannot have agriculture 
in the world—the beginnings of culture—until two prior problems are solved, 
the flood and the drought (though here the sequence of ‘first drought, then 
flood’ is reversed). So Huang-ti ‘sends down’ two agents from heaven to 
rectify things, first a ‘winged dragon’ (ying-lung RE) followed by one of his 
daughters (t'ien-ni X Xx), the ‘demon of drought’ (pa #). There is a new twist 
here to the old theme, however. If I am right that Ti Chün (or Huang-ti) is a 
mixture of bird and dragon, then the ‘winged dragon’ might be Huang-ti 
himself, in which case this piece would mimic the story of Kun and Yü 
controlling the flood: the father (Kun/Huang-ti) first deals with the flood by 
‘impounding’ (chu #) the waters; when that fails, the child (Yü/Pa) takes over 
and succeeds.?$ 

But to return to the main point—does Shun derive from Hsieh, the son, 
or from Ti Chün, the father? Chinese scholars delight in saying that ‘Shun is 
none other than Ti Chin’ (SBN 74), And that Shun and Ti Chin are in 
some way related has been known for a very long time. In his commentary to 
the Shan-hai ching, Kuo P‘u WI (276—324) noted that ‘The character Chün 
is the same as the character Shun; they are phonetic loans.’ (Archaic pronunci- 
ations for chün and shun respectively are *tsiwon and *$iwon.) And Kuo P‘u 
may have noticed common ground between Shun and Ti Chün in a number 
of passages in that text. Thus the * Ta-huang nan-ching’ tells us that ‘Ti Chiin’s 
wife was O-huang’ (ERRE), while other sources attest that Shun’s wives 
were O-huang and Nü-ying Z3. Also relevant, the ‘Hai-nei pei-ching’ says 
that Shun had a third wife named ‘Lady Teng-pi' #i who bore him two 
daughters, Candle Light (chu-kuang #836) and Evening Bright (Asiao-ming 
W 83) —which sound a lot like the sun and the moon;?? Ti Chün's two primary 
wives, we recall, were Hsi-ho and Ch'ang-hsi, the mothers of the suns and the 
moons, i^? 

Other connections can also been made. Thus, Yüan K*o and others have 
noted that the Shan-hai ching passage that begins with ‘Ti Chün's wife was 
O-huang' ends with the words ‘ this is where Shun bathed ','?! while Wu Ch'i- 
ch‘ang has proposed that the graph for Shun was simply a mistake for Chün.!?? 

I do not in any way deny these connections. But in two important respects, 
I would argue, Shun and Ti Chün are not the same. These are—and they are 
related—(1) that Ti Chtin or Ti K‘u is always ‘above’ or ‘on high’, i.e. he is 
clearly a ‘celestial’ being, while Shun is someone ‘ below’ (tsai hsia # F), and 
(2) Ti Chün, like Ti or Shang-ti in the oracle bones, is someone who ‘sends 
down [beings or things]’ (chiang FE) to the world below or himself ‘descends’ 
(Asia F); Shun, on the other hand, is on the receiving end of such gifts; when 
Yao (= Ti, Shang-ti, Ti Chün) settles on Shun to order the world, he ‘sends 
down’ his two daughters to be his wives. 

When all is said and done, we can end up where we began. In the critical 
line from the Shan-hai ching ‘Ti Chün begat the Three Bodies; and the Three 
Bodies begat Yi-chün', Shun is all of these figures rolled into one. He has 
things in common with Ti Chün, and in places, he can transform into three 


% But note that the winged dragon, like the Demon of Drought, 1s unable to make it back up 
to the sky. The Shan-hai ching (‘Ta-huang P 17.427) also records: ‘After the winged 
dragon killed Ch'ih-yu, he went on to kil then he went to the south and lives there. 
Thats why there 1s a lot of rain 1n the south." 

9” Shan-hai ching, 14 345. 

38 15 367 

99 12.320 

100 See note 8 above for the relevant passages. 

101 15.367, noted above. 

192 Wu Ch'-ch'ang, *Pu-tz'u so-chien’, 11-14. 
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different forms. But he is primarily modelled, I would argue, on Yi-chün, or 
Shang-chün; that is to say Hsieh of the Shang. 


Conclusion 

My work on Shun was primarily inspired by the writings of two other 
scholars—Yüan K'o and Sarah Allan. It was from Yüan K‘o that I learned 
that Shun was, in reality, an elephant tamer—a suggestion I at first thought 
absurd,?™ And I was challenged by Allan's suggestion that ‘the “ Yao” of the 
historical tradition was a transformation of the Lord on high, Shang Di _L#, 
and that the story of Yao's abdication to Shun was originally a story of Di's 
appointment of the first Shang ancestor, #, in the oracle bone inscriptions.'!94 
In the end, I agree with the first of Allan's conclusions but not the sécond. 

As my research progressed, I was increasingly struck by a common pattern 
of ‘threes’ that I detected in all of my sources. In cosmogonic terms, I would 
now chart that in the following way: 


Locus Problem Hero/Heroine/Solution 
sky drought/fire bird/archer 

land flood/water dragon 

society no food man 


This led me in turn to the intriguing line in the Shan-hai ching: ‘Ti Chin 
begat the san-shen, and the san-shen begat Yi-chün.' Since I had already 
connected Hsieh and Shun, and since Shun, in the fight with his kin, actually 
has or assumes three different forms, my original reading of san-shen was ‘the 
three-bodied one’ who would be Hsieh (or Yi-chün) who turns into Shun. 
And note that if Ti Chün is a hybrid of bird and dragon, Chien-ti's child could 
indeed have ‘three bodies’ or * natures'—he would be, in theory at least, part 
bird, part dragon, and part human. 

But that Hsieh as the first of the Shang was this ' three-in-one' being who, 
all alone (1) ordered the heavens, and (2) ordered the land, and then (3) founded 
agriculture, is a thesis I came to reject. And that for two different reasons: 
one, all of the leads on the doings of Hsieh point in one direction alone—they 
connect him to the founding of agriculture, in particular he was the first to 
plough./5 And two, I came to detect in Shang mythological thought an 
unwritten rule: cosmological problems like primal droughts and floods can be 
solved by divinities ‘sent down’ from the sky, but agriculture must be founded 
by someone who is ‘semi "-divine, someone who is ‘born’ below in the world 
and is at least part human. Hsieh is not ‘sent down’ to the world; he is born 
here below, just like his Chou counterpart, Hou Chi. And they are born in 
similar ways, their human mothers in some way make contact with God.?™ Tt 
is for this reason, as well, that I came to reject Yang K*uan's conclusion that 
Hsieh was for the Yin or Shang people what Yi Æ was for the Eastern Yi: Yi 
was ‘sent down’ and handled the drought and the flood, but he is never 


19 Yuan K‘o, Ku shen-hua hsilan-shth, 243-48. 

1% Allan, The shape of the turtle, 57. 

105 T think there is a very real possibility that it 1s Hsieh who turns into Shen-nung ## i, the 
* Divine Farmer’, in Chou texts. Both have close ties to the plough, and Shen-nung is singled out 
as ‘the one who first tasted the herbs’ (yao BR). 1t 18 ‘herbs’, remember, that keep Shun from 
getting drunk in the third attempt on his life. Another connection—Shen-nung is known as ‘ Lieh- 


shan shih 711) K^ (Mr. Burning Mountain); in Mencius, 3A 4 (noted above), Yı 2$ ‘burns the 
mountains’ (/eh-shan) for Shun. 

1% On the birth of Hou Chi, see Shih 245 (Mao-shth yin-te, 62-3). Karl (The Book of 
Odes, 200) translates on Chiang-yuan, Hou Chi's mother: ‘that she might no longer be childless; 
she trod on the big toe of God’s footprint.’ 
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connected with agriculture; Hsieh was ‘born below’ and founded agriculture, 
but he is never connected with the drought or the flood.!?? 

On the ‘two from above/one born below’ pattern, let me quickly review 
the examples: (1) in the ‘Demon of Drought’ passage in the Shan-hai ching, 
the ‘winged dragon’ and the ‘Demon of Drought’, related respectively to 
flood waters and drought, are sent down by Huang-ti; Shu-chiin, the ‘Ancestor 
of the Fields’ is already below; (2) in the ‘ Yao-tien’, Yao’s two daughters 
(whose bird/dragon natures, we remember, were noted by Schafer) are sent 
down where they join up with Shun, the one ‘down below’; (3) in the 
‘Li-hsing’, if Po Yi {A% was originally Yi (# or #)—as I have argued—then 
he and Yü both came down from the sky;!?? Hou Chi was born below; and 
(4) finally, in the Huai-nan tzu passage, Archer Yi was ‘sent down’ by Ti, and 
he alone does the work normally done by two beings, bringing order to both 
land and sky; he seems to be an example of ‘two-in-one’. Though it is not 
mentioned here, Hsieh, as the founder of agriculture below, might have taken 
over, I think, when the ‘archer’ had finished. 

One final comment—if I am right that the ‘three bodies’ are the three 
culture heroes (or heroines, or 'beings'7)—two from above and one from 
below—that complete creation, in some of our cases, at least, it is literally true 
that all three are ‘begat’ by Ti Chün (^ Ti Chün begat the three bodies’). In 
some cases, we know for sure that he sends down his “heavenly children’ to 
deal with the cosmos, while he also ‘engenders’ the third hero below. That ail 
of the heroes or heroines or divine creatures that Ti Chün “sends down’ are 
his children from heaven is a possibility that should be explored. !!? 

On Shun—at this point I feel very strongly that he was a Confucian 
creation. Though Yao and Shun are mentioned in authentically early parts of 
the Analects, there is no indication in these materials that Confucius himself 
was aware of later claims that Yao ceded to Shun, and that Shun was ‘ picked’ 


107 Yang K‘uan argued that Hsieh as Shu-chun, in the demon of drought passage noted above, 
‘chases away’ the drought in the fashion of Yi. But that is not exactly true. Shu-chün cannot do 
his thing—begin agriculture—until the drought 1s ‘removed’, but it is Huang-ti that does the 
removing. He also thought it likely that originally Hsieh controlled the waters in the fashion of 
Yü, but that his role in such matters was lost or forgotten once Yu of the Chou came onto the 
scene. See Yang K‘uan, ‘Chung-kuo shang-ku-shih tao-lun’, 365-72 

In Yang K'uan's favour, however, are a number of things that might testify to an original 
identity of Hsieh 32 and Yı 3$ (who I have tried to argue is the same as Yı 7%). Thus, the names 


Yi 2$ and Hsieh 3%, in archaic pronunciation, are Pee close for Yi Kar Karlgren has *iék, 
Chou Fa-kao has jiek, and Todd Akiyasu has 1ek; for Hsieh, Igren has *sjat, Chou has sji'at, 
and Todd Akiyasu has set. The vowels are similar, and both words have pesheng endings. In 
addition, Yang K‘uan argues convincingly that the character y: 3$ is simply another way of 
writing yen 3, ‘swallow’, and it was the swallow or ‘black bird’ that dropped the egg consumed 
by Chien-ti that led to the birth of Hsieh. Remember, too, that the sound of the swallow, 
according to the Lü-shih ch'un-ch'iu was ‘yi-y: Hi’. See Yang K‘uan, ' Chung-kuo shang-ku- 
hae eee ', 381-2. Yuan K'o (Ku shen-hua hsilan-shih, 322-27) also identifies Yi 2$ with the 
c : 
SA possibihty that Hsieh or Yi was indeed the 'three-bodied one', therefore, cannot be 
out. 
198 On Yü as a celestial being who ‘comes down’ to the world to do his work, see Ch'u-tz'u, 
*T'ien-wen', 3.10a, 161. David Hawkes (The Songs of the South, 129) translates: ‘Yu laboured 
with all his might. He came down and looked on the earth below’ (AZ 7] RE ZU RE F + 9U 77). 
109 This is an appealing possibility for a number of reasons, including the fact that it might 
explain why Shun has things in common not only with Hsieh, but also with Yi F, especially as 
Yi i on which see above, notes 90 and 105. 
35 And how many of them fail to make it back up to the sky when their work is complete? 
Note that Mo-tzu S&F presents Kun (Po Kun HBR) as ‘Ti’s eldest child’ (2 GT) See 
Mo-tzu, ch. 9, ‘Shang-hsien chung Ñ REP, 11, line 60. 
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by Yao to be the next emperor because of his virtue and talent. ! Yao and 
Shun, as far as I know, are not mentioned in any of the early Chou bronzes, 
and neither name occurs in the Shih (Book of Songs).!? In the Shu, Shun is 
prominent in the ' Yao-tien', of course, but is additionally mentioned in only 
two pieces—the Shu-hsii $J? (Preface) and the ‘ Yieh-ming’ #{#—neither of 
which dates to early Chou.'!3 

I would propose that the ‘story’ of Shun—in which the young, ever filial, 
Shun grows up surrounded by hostile kin; goes off to show others how to 
plough and fish and make pots, in this way attracting huge crowds; is selected 
as a non-relative by Yao to be his replacement and is given as wives Yao’s 
two daughters and as assistants Yao’s nine sons—is a wonderful tale produced 
by zealous Confucians.!^ What were the ‘raw materials’ from which they 
derived plots and names? The myths of Ti Chün, his wives and daughters and 
sons (= suns); cosmogonic myths of the Yi and the Shang in which three 
heroes complete the creation, one of which is Hsieh, the one ‘down below’; 
and a folktale we can still find today among native folk in Taiwan and 
Indonesia, in which a mistreated child turns into a bird and takes revenge. 


APPENDIX 

The ' Yao-tien’ (Canon of Yao) 
[Part I.] Examining into antiquity we find that the emperor Yao was called 
Fang-hsün. He was reverent, enlightened, accomplished, sincere and peaceful. 
He was truly respectful and could be modest. He extensively possessed the 
four extreme points of the world. He reached to Heaven above and Earth 
below. He was able to make bright his lofty virtue, and so he made affectionate 
the nine branches of the family. When the nine branches of the family had 
become harmonious, he distinguished and honoured the hundred clans. When 
the hundred clans had become illustrious, he harmonized the myriad states. 
The numerous people were amply nourished and prosperous and then became 
concordant. 

And then he charged Hsi and Ho reverently to follow the august Heaven 
and calculate and delineate the sun, the moon and the other heavenly bodies 


111 Yao and Shun are mentioned in the Analects in the following ges: 6:30 (p. 11), 8:18 
(p. 15), 8:19 (p. 15), 8:20 (p. 15), 12:22 (p. 24), 14:42 (p. 30), 15:5 (p. 31), and 20:1 (p. 41). 

112 The word shun 5&, meaning ‘Hibiscus’ occurs in one song; Shih 83, Mao-shih yin-te, 17. 

Igren translates: ‘There is a girl with me in the carriage, her face is like an Hibiscus flower’ 
(The Book of Odes, 55). 

133 The "Yüch-ming', in fact, is only found in the ‘Old Text’ version of the Shu and is one of 
the chapters thought to be forged in the fourth cen A D. (See Edward L. Shaughnessy, ‘Shang 
shu [Shu ching]’, 376-89.) For a thorough account of what was known about Yao i 
pre and post-Confucian texts, see Ting Shan J U, Chung-kuo ku-tai tsung-chiao yil shen-hua k'ao 
eR FOR Be RH RO (Shang-hai: Wen-yi SUBS, 1988 [first published in 1961), 227-47 

U4 To be thorough, I should say more about Shun's wives—Yao’s daughters—as the goddesses 
of the Hsiang River or Lake Tung-t‘ing, and the legend that the two women were Shun's 
companions on a tour of i ion in the south when he died. But Edward Schafer has written 
extensively about this (The dr woman), and I share his conclusion that the Hsiang goddesses 
and Yao’s two daughters were originally distinct (Schafer, The divine woman, 39). As for the 
connection between them, the ‘Mistress of the Hsiang’ (Hsiang fu-jen HX AS, like Shun's 
wives, is identified as ‘ God's child’ (Ti-tzu 48 F) in the Ch'u-tz'u (2.98, p 111). 

113 Translated by Bernhard Karlgren, The Book of Documents, pp. 1-8, cited by courtesy of 
the Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities (B M.F.E.A.). I have altered Karlgren's 
original in the following ways. 1) To be consistent with the rest of this paper, all Chinese names 
herein are romanized using the Wade-Giles system. 2) Words and phrases in parentheses in the 
Karlgren translation have in some cases been omitted, and in some cases merged with the rest of 
the text sans the parentheses markers. 3) I have added occasional translations of names and terms 
and ex tory comments; these are set off with brackets. 4) Division of the text into Parts L, 
IL, and III. relates to my own analysis of the text and is not part of Karlgren's original translation. 
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(ie. stars and constellations) and respectfully give the people the seasons. 
Separately he charged Hsi Chung [second brother Hsi] to reside in Yü-yi, at 
the place called Yang-ku, respectfully to receive as a guest the rising sun, and 
to arrange and regulate the works of the East. The day being of medium length 
and the asterism being Niao, he thereby determined mid-spring. The people 
disperse, the birds and beasts breed and copulate. Again he charged Hsi Shu 
[youngest brother Hsi] to reside in Nan Chiao (southern Chiao), to arrange 
and regulate the works of the South, and pay respectful attention to the 
summer solstice. The day being at its longest, and the asterism being Huo, he 
thereby determined mid-summer. The people avail themselves of the suitable 
time. The birds and beasts are thin-haired and hide-like. Separately he charged 
Ho Chung [second brother Ho] to reside in the West at the place called Mei-ku, 
respectfully to say farewell to the setting sun, and to arrange and regulate the 
achievements of the West. The night being of medium length and the asterism 
being Hsü, he thereby determined mid-autumn. The people are at rest. The 
birds and beasts have glossy hair. 

Again he charged Ho Shu [third brother Ho] to reside in Shuo-fang at the 
place called Yu-tu, to arrange and examine the works of the North. The day 
being at its shortest, and the asterism being Mao, he thereby determined mid- 
winter. The people keep in the warmth of their houses. The birds and beasts 
have bushy hair. The emperor [Ti] said: Oh, you Hsi and Ho, the year has 
366 days, by means of an intercalary month you should fix the four seasons 
and complete the year. If you earnestly control all the functionaries, the 
achievements will all be resplendent. 

The emperor [Ti] said: Who will carefully attend to this [i.e. the newly 
created world]? I will raise and use him. Fang Ch'i [Dispeller/Debaucher of 
Order'] said: Your heir-son Chu is enlightened. The emperor said: Alas, he is 
deceitful and quarrelsome, will he do? The emperor said: Who will carefully 
attend to my affairs? Huan Tou said: Oh, Kung Kung everywhere has accumu- 
lated and exhibited his merits. The emperor said: Alas, he smoothly speaks 
but his actions are perverse. He is in appearance respectful, but he swells up 
to Heaven [f‘ao-t‘ien]. The emperor said: Oh, you Ssu Yüeh [Four Peaks], 
voluminously the great waters everywhere are injurious, extensively they 
embrace the mountains and rise above the hills, vastly they swell up to heaven 
[t'ao-t'ien]. The lower people [hsia-min, ‘ people below °] groan. Is there anybody 
whom I could let regulate it? All said: Oh, Kun, indeed! The emperor said: 
Oh, he is offensive. He neglects my orders, he ruins his kin. Ssu Yüeh said: He 
is different from others. Try him, and if he will do, then employ him. The 
emperor said: Go, and be reverent. After nine years the work was not achieved. 


[Part IT.] The emperor said: Oh, you Ssu Yüeh, I have been on the throne 70 
years. If you can execute Heaven’s mandate, I shall cede my high position. 
Ssu Yüeh said: I have not the virtue, I should disgrace the emperor’s high 
position. The emperor said: Promote one already illustrious, or raise one 
humble and mean. All to the emperor said: There is an unmarried man below 
called Shun of Yü. The emperor said: Yes, I have heard of him; what is he 
like? Ssu Yüeh said: He is the son of a blind man; his father was stupid, his 
mother was deceitful, his brother Hsiang was arrogant; he has been able to be 
concordant and to be grandly filial; he has controlled himself and has not 
come to wickedness. The emperor said: I will try him; I will wive him, and 
observe his behaviour towards my two daughters. He arranged and sent 
down his two daughters to the nook of the Kuei river, to be wives in the 
Yü [= Shun’s] house. The emperor said: Be reverent! 
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He (Shun) carefully displayed the five rules (sc. about the five family 
relations: father, mother, elder brother, younger brother, son), the five rules 
then could be followed. He was appointed to the general management, the 
general management was orderly. He received the guests at the four gates, the 
four gates were stately. He was sent into the great hill-foot forest; violent wind, 
thunder and rain did not lead him astray. The emperor said: Come, you Shun, 
in the affairs on which you have been consulted, I have examined your words; 
your words have been accomplished and been capable of yielding fine results, 
in three years, do you ascend to the emperor’s high position (throne). Shun 
considered himself inferior in virtue and was not pleased with the proposal. 
But in the first month, the first day he accepted the abdication (of Yao) in the 
temple of the Accomplished Ancestors. 

He examined the hsün-stone apparatus and the jade traverse, and thereby 
adjusted the movements of the seven Directors (sc. sun, moon, and planets). 
And then he made lei-sacrifice to God on High [Shang-ti], he made yin-sacrifice 
to the six venerable ones (sc. celestial divinities). He made wang-sacrifice to 
mountains and rivers, he made comprehensive sacrifices to all the Spirits. He 
gathered in the five kinds of insignia; and when he had determined a month, 
he determined the day and saw the Ssu Yüeh and all the Pastors, and again 
distributed the insignia to all the princes. 

In the 2nd month of the year he went round to the fiefs, and came to the 
Venerable T‘ai (mountain), he made burnt-offering, he made wang-sacrifice 
successively to mountains and rivers, and then gave audience to the eastern 
princes. He put into accord the seasons, the months and the proper days. He 
made uniform the pitchpipes, the measures of length, the measures of capacity 
and the weights. He attended to the five kinds of rites and the five kinds of 
jade insignia. The three kinds of silk, the two kinds of living animals and the 
one kind of dead animal were the gifts presented (to feudal lords); they were 
according to the five capacities [of the Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount, and 
Baron]. When all was finished, he returned home. 

In the 5th month, he in the south went round to the fiefs, and came to the 
Nan Yüeh (Southern mountain), and acted in accordance with the rites of the 
T'ai (sc. those described above as pertaining to the mountain of the east). In 
the 8th month, he in the west went round to the fiefs and came to the Hsi 
Yüeh (Western mountain) and acted as in the first case; in the 11th month, he 
in the north went round to the fiefs and came to the Pei Yüeh (Northern 
mountain) and acted in accordance with the rites of the west. When he 
returned, he went to the temple of his dead father and grandfather, and 
sacrificed a bull. In five years he went once round to all the fiefs, and four 
times all the princes came to. court. They extensively made reports by their 
words; they were clearly tested by their achievements; they were endowed with 
chariots and garments according to their works. 

He delimited the 12 provinces, and raised altars on 12 mountains, and he 
deepened the rivers. He made a full description of the legal punishments. 
Banishment is the mitigation of the five principal punishments (sc. branding, 
cutting off the nose, cutting off the feet, castration, killing), the whip is the 
punishment of the magistrate's courts, the rod is the punishment of the schools, 
fines are the punishment for redeemable crimes. Offences by mishap are par- 
doned, but those who are self-reliant and persist, are punished as miscreants. 
Be reverent, be reverent! The punishments, to them you should carefully attend! 

He banished Kung Kung to Yu-chou [in the North], he banished Huan 
Tou to Ch'ung-shan [in the South]; he made the San Miao skulk in San-wei 
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[Three Perils, in the West], he killed Kun on Yü-shan [Feather Mountain, in 
the East]. After these four condemnations, all in the world submitted. 

In the 28th year, Fang-hsün [Yao] died, the people were as if mourning for 
a dead father or mother, for 3 years within the four seas they stopped and 
quieted the eight kinds of sounds. 


[Part III.] In the first month, on the first day Shun went to the temple of the 
Accomplished Ancestors. He consulted with the Ssu Yüeh, to open up the four 
gates (sc. towards east, south, west, north), to make clear the four views, and 
to open up the four windows (sc. to observe everything in the realm). He said: 
Oh, you twelve Pastors, be reverent! Now be gentle with the distant ones and 
kind to the near ones, treat generously the virtuous men and trust the great 
men, and balk the insinuating ones; then the Man and Yi barbarians will 
follow and submit. 

Shun said: Oh, you Ssu Yüeh, is there anybody who can start achievements 
and make resplendent the emperor's undertakings? I shall make him occupy 
the general management, to assist in the affairs and be kind to his colleagues. 
All said: Po Yü [Earl Yü/Lord Ya] who is master of the official works. The 
emperor said: Yes. Oh, you Yü, you shall regulate water and land, in this be 
energetic! Yü saluted and bowed down the head and ceded to Chi [Hou Chi, 
Lord Millet, original ancestor of the Chou people], Hsieh [original ancestor of 
the Shang people] and Kao Yao [first judge and minister of justice]. The 
emperor said: Oh yes, you shall go! 

The emperor said: Ch‘i [name of Hou Chi], the multitudinous people will 
presently starve, you shall be Ruler of the Millet [Hou Chi—here treated as 
an official title], and sow those hundred cereals. The emperor said: Hsieh, the 
hundred families are not affectionate, the five classes (sc. fathers, mothers, 
elder and younger brothers, sons) are not compliant, you shall be Master of 
the Multitude, and respectfully propagate the five instructions (sc. that they 
should be just, loving, friendly, respectful and filial respectively), they depend 
upon large-mindedness. The emperor said: Kao Yao, the Man and Yi barbar- 
ians disturb the Hsia (sc. the Chinese); they are robbers and bandits and 
villains and traitors. You shall be judge. The five punishments have their 
applications; in the five applications there are three accommodations (sc. 
heightening, lowering or condoning the punishment). The five banishments 
have their placings; in the five placings there are three kinds of dwellings (sc. 
among the barbarians, in the outer dependencies and inside the Chinese realm 
proper). If you are discerning, you can be trusted. 

The emperor said: Who will carefully attend to my works? All said: Ch‘ui! 
The emperor said: Yes. Oh, you Ch*ui, you shall be Master of Works [Kung- 
kung as title]. Ch'ui saluted and bowed down the head and ceded to Shu, 
Ch‘iang and Po Yü. The emperor said: Yes, go, you shall cooperate with them! 
The emperor said: Who will carefully attend to my herbs and trees, birds and 
beasts in the highlands and the lowlands? All said: Yi. The emperor said: Yes. 
Oh, you Yi, you shall be my Forester. Yi saluted and bowed down the head 
and ceded to Chu, Hu, Hsiung, and Pi [the red bird, tiger, brown bear, and 
black bear]. The emperor said: Yes, go, you shall cooperate with them! The 
emperor said: Oh, Ssu Yüeh, is there anybody who can direct my three 
categories of rites? All said: Po Yi. The emperor said: Yes. Oh, you Po, you 
shall be Master of Rites. Morning and night, be respectful; in your straightness, 
be pure. Po saluted and bowed down the head and ceded to K‘uei and Lung. 
The emperor said: Yes, go and be respectful! 

The emperor said: K‘uei, I charge you to be Director of Music, to teach 
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the descendant sons, to be straight and yet mild, large-minded and yet careful, 
firm and yet not tyrannical, great and yet not arrogant. Poetry expresses the 
mind, the song is a changing of its words, the notes depend upon the mode of 
the chanting, the pitch-pipes harmonize the notes. When the eight kinds of 
sounds (sc. those of the eight categories of instruments) can be harmonized 
and not encroach upon each other, Spirits and men will be brought into 
harmony. K*uei said: Oh, when I strike the stone, when I knock on the stone, 
all the animals follow it and dance. The emperor said: Lung, I hate those who 
speak slanderously and act destructively and who agitate and alarm my multi- 
tude. I charge you to be conveyer of words, morning and night to give out 
and bring in reports of my decrees; be truthful. 

The emperor said: Oh, you twenty-two men, be respectful, now you shall 
assist me in the works assigned by Heaven. Every three years he examined the 
achievements of his subordinates. After three examinations he degraded or 
promoted the unenlightened and the enlightened. The achievements were all 
resplendent. He detached and sent to the north the San Miao. 

When Shun was 30 years of age, he was called and employed for 30 years 
(sc. the 3 years of trial and 27 full years of regency under Yao, the latter dying 
in the 28th), he was on the throne after Yao's death for 50 years and then 
ascending to his place in Heaven he died. 


DRIFT AND NOUN PLURAL REDUPLICATION 
IN AFROASIATIC 


By ROBERT R. RATCLIFFE 
Kumamoto Prefectural University, Kumamoto, Japan 


0. Overview 

Noun plurals showing partial reduplication appear sporadically in a wide 
variety of Afroasiatic languages, particularly in the Chadic, Cushitic, and 
Semitic groups.’ In past treatments it has generally been assumed that these 
examples are remnants of a widespread proto-Afroasiatic process of plural 
formation by reduplication. The following paper argues on empirical and 
theoretical grounds that it is more likely that reduplication as such was not a 
means of plural formation in proto-Afroasiatic and that a reduplicated plural 
only occurred as a morpho-phonologically conditioned variant of the pros- 
odically extended stem (or * internal-a ^) plural. This paper seeks to demonstrate 
that in those languages where reduplication does occur as a major means of 
plural formation it is more easily interpreted as an innovation rather than as 
a conservative retention. 


1. Drift and reconstruction 

The reconstruction of prehistoric developments in languages is not a deduct- 
ive procedure, but is necessarily an exercise in hypothesis and evaluation of 
probability. Since all sorts of changes can be imagined to have taken place in 
prehistoric periods, perhaps the most important project for historical linguistics 
is the discovery and definition of principled, empirically-based constraints 
within which to develop hypotheses about particular changes. The success of 
the Neogrammarians in reconstructing the prehistoric relationships among the 
sound systems of Indo-European languages was not due to the development 
of a ‘method’, strictly speaking, but rather to the efforts of these linguists to 
constrain their hypotheses about particular changes to conform to the principle 
of regular sound change. 

In proposing hypothetical changes, linguists are necessarily working with 
some notion of possible and plausible changes. Yet rarely are reasons spelled 
out for considering a particular change plausible or more plausible than other 
possible changes. In practice, plausibility is usually defined implicitly and 
subjectively according to a linguist’s own experience or knowledge of language 
change, which in most cases means knowledge of the well-established and 
well-studied changes which have occurred in Indo-European languages. 
Alternatively, plausible change may be defined in terms of a general, and as 
yet undefined, notion of naturalness, or in terms of an empirically unjustified 
notion that language change can be interpreted as decay, simplification, or 
improvement. 

The principle of drift—that languages in the same family tend to show 
changes of the same type—has been established empirically for Indo-European 
(Sapir, 1921; Lakoff, 1972). While drift has heretofore simply been noted as a 
curious fact of language change, potentially drift is a powerful tool for recon- 
struction, since it can in certain circumstances provide an empirical basis for 
constraining hypotheses about likely changes in a particular language group. 


1] should like to thank Paul Newman, John Phillips and the anonymous reviewers at BSOAS 
for ther comments on earlier versions of this work, and Professor Akio Nakano of Tokyo 


University of Foreign Languages for opening his library to me. 
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By studying changes in languages with a long history of attestation it is possible 
to establish a pattern of change which can serve as a basis upon which to 
evaluate the plausibility of hypothetical changes in languages in the same 
family which lack a long recorded history. When one finds a similar phenom- 
enon showing a similar distribution in different languages in the same family, 
and when the history of the phenomenon is known in one language or set of 
languages, it is most plausible that the phenomenon has developed in a similar 
way in the language or languages whose history is unattested. 

A key problem for the comparative study of Afroasiatic languages is the 
greatly different depth of attestation of the different branches of the family. 
While Egyptian and Semitic are attested at a depth of some 4000 years, 
attestation of the languages of the Berber, Chadic, Cushitic, and Omotic groups 
is almost entirely modern. One school of thought holds that it is illegitimate 
to compare, say, modern Hausa with ancient Akkadian, and that, therefore, 
only reconstructed proto-Chadic, proto-Berber, proto-Cushitic, etc. can serve 
as a basis for comparison with the ancient languages of the Egyptian and 
Semitic branches. 

However, the principle of drift makes it possible to approach this problem 
in reverse. By comparing, for example, contemporary Semitic languages and 
contemporary Chadic languages it may be possible to discover something 
about proto-Chadic which would not be easily discoverable on the basis of 
Chadic evidence alone. For researchers trying to recover the pre-history of 
Chadic, Berber, Cushitic, or Omotic the mere existence of ancient records of 
Semitic and Egyptian is not necessarily useful. Newman (1984) has pointed 
out the fallacy of trying to reconstruct proto-Chadic to conform to a predeter- 
mined target based on Egyptian or Akkadian. The true value of the Semitic 
evidence for workers in other fields of Afroasiatic is that it provides a historical 
record of changes against which to evaluate the plausibility of hypothetical 
changes proposed for the prehistoric periods of these languages. 


2. Reduplication in noun plurals in Afroasiatic 

The reduplicated noun plural in Afroasiatic is a case in point. Partial 
reduplication serves as a principal means of marking noun plurals in very few 
Afroasiatic languages yet appears as a sporadic and occasional marker of 
plurality in a large number of languages in the Semitic, Cushitic, and Chadic 
groups. Scholars who have previously compared the noun plural systems of 
Afroasiatic languages have assumed that the reduplicated plural is a naturally 
‘primitive’ feature going back to proto-Afroasiatic (Petracek, 1961: 533-37; 
Diakonoff, 1965: 63-6 and 1988; Corriente, 1971: 91). All three scholars 
reconstruct a reduplicated noun plural for Afroasiatic. The underlying assump- 
tion of these scholars appears to be (and in Petracek's case is explicitly 
stated to be) that proto-languages are primitive languages in which form to 
function relationships were more iconic or transparent than in any attested 
language. 

However, as Newman (1990: 50) has recently noted for Chadic the issue is 
not so simple: 


If P[roto] C[hadic] had indeed formed noun plurals by reduplication, one 
would have expected the iconic fit to help preserve this construction with 
the result that it would still be one of the more common means of plural 
formation throughout the family— but it is not. On the other hand, if plural 
marking by reduplication arose later as a result of language internal devel- 
opments, it is hard to explain why the reduplication used in nominal 
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plurality is so similar—suffixal with a fixed vowel—when other reduplicat- 
ive formations seem in principle to be equally likely. 


Newman concludes: 


The answer may be that suffixal reduplication was used for plural formation 
in P[roto] C[hadic] but only in restricted contexts. Some languages would 
have extended the use of this construction and some would have dropped it. 


2.1. The reduplicated noun plural in Semitic 

Turning to the examples of reduplicated noun plurals to be found in Semitic 
languages, one observes that the form and distribution of this phenomenon in 
contemporary Semitic languages is quite similar to that described by Newman 
for Chadic. It is not a common feature of any Semitic language, but where it 
does occur it is consistently suffixal with a fixed vowel. On the basis of the 
older records of Semitic languages, it is possible to conclude that the phenom- 
enon has in fact developed just as Newman suggests the similar phenomenon 
may have developed in Chadic. In the oldest Semitic languages suffixal redupli- 
cation is used for plural formation in restricted contexts; in some languages 
the use of this construction has been extended. However, on one key point, 
the Semitic case differs from the Chadic: for Semitic it is possible to define 
exactly the original basis for the restriction of reduplication in plural formation 
and also to define the motivation and circumstances for the extension of the 
phenomenon. 


2.1.1. Contemporary Semitic 
In contemporarily spoken Semitics languages, reduplication as a feature of 

plural formation is most common in some Neo-Aramaic dialects and in some 
modern South Arabian Languages. The form of reduplication in both sets of 
languages is consistently suffixal reduplication of a single consonant, with a 
predictably fixed vowel appearing between reduplicated consonants. 

The following examples occur in the brief glossaries of the Gzira dialect of 
Neo-Aramaic in Nakano (1970) and (1973): 


(1) Gzira Neo-Aramaic 
mitra > mitrare ‘rain’ (1970) 
?ala >» alale ‘side’ (1973) 
čange >» čangage ‘wing’ (1973) 
nugba > nugbabe ‘hole, pit’ (1973) 


Johnstone’s (1981) dictionary of Jibbali provides examples of reduplicated 
plurals such as the following: 


(2) Jibbali 
dik »  &dkok ‘chicken’ 

kot >» ektot ‘tower’ 

hut > efitot ‘fish’ 

nuf >» enfof ‘self’ 

fos >  &fsost ‘ax’ 


2.1.2. Ancient Semitic 

In the oldest recorded Semitic languages, reduplication appears only as a 
feature of noun plurals whose singulars have one or two root consonants. In 
Akkadian masculine monoconsonantal VC- roots regularly show gemination 
of the consonant before attachment of plural suffix (von Soden, 1952: 76): 
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(3) Akkadian 
abum > abbuu ‘father’ 
axum >» axxuu ‘brothers’ 


There are also a few sporadic cases of true reduplication of the second conson- 
ant of a biradical or monoradical root: 


(4) Akkadian 
muu > mamuu ‘water’ 


Samuu > Samamuu ‘sky 
alaktu >œ alkakaatu ‘road’ (Greenburg, 1955) 


Brockelmann (1908) gives two Hebrew examples of plurals with full redupli- 
cation: meme (construct state form of mayim ‘water’) and pifiyoe (from pe 
‘mouth’). 

The following reduplicated plurals in Ge‘ez are recorded in Leslau (1991): 
(5) Geez 

dar >» ?adraar ‘enemy’ 
kuf, k*ef >» %akfaaf ‘shoe’ 
met > ?amtaat ‘husband’ 
gast » agsest ‘bow’ 


In fact these reduplicated forms represent parts of a wider phenomenon. 
In the older Semitic languages, biradical and monoradical roots consistently 
expand to 3 or 4 consonant structure in derivation. Reduplication of the final 
stem consonant is one way in which this is accomplished, the other is the 
addition of a default consonant either a ‘weak’ consonant (w, y, ?, or A, 
generally depending on the language), or more rarely ‘t’ or ‘nm’. So for example 
paralleling biradicals with reduplication in (5), Ge‘ez also has biradicals with 
default ‘w° or ‘t’ as in (6a) and (6b) respectively. Both these and the reduplic- 
ated types are entirely parallel with the regular three-consonant internal plurals 
a shown in (6c): 
(6) Getez 

(a) ?ed >» ?a?daaw, ?edaw ‘hand’ 
‘ed  »  ?a'daaw, ‘edaw ‘enemy’ 


lam >» ?alimaaw ‘father in law’ 
(b) sem >» %asmaat ‘name’ 
teb >» %atbaat ‘breast? 


(c) berk >» ?abraak, berak ‘knee’ 


2.1.3. Basis for the anomalies of plurals of biradicals 

I have argued elsewhere (Ratcliffe, 1992) that the traditional notion of the 
‘triliteral’ root in Semitic linguistics and lexicography in fact conflates two 
independent features of Semitic morphology. First the majority of underived 
words in Semitic languages can be said to have three-consonant roots. The 
most common stem structures for underived nouns in Semitic languages gener- 
ally (and hypothetically in Proto-Semitic) is CVCC- or CVCVC- (with three 
consonants) and more rarely CVCCVC-, or CVC-. For verbs the most common 
pattern is -CCVC less comonly -CVVC. This preponderance of three consonant 
roots is by no means a unique feature of Semitic. Proto-Austronesian, for 
example, is also reconstructed as having a majority of word bases of the form 
CVCVC, with a smaller number of CVC and CVCCVC word bases (Dahl, 
1973). In Proto-Uralic the normal structure of the simple stems has been 
reconstructed as either (C)VCV or (C)VCCV (Collinder, 1960). 

What is perhaps unique or unusual about Semitic (and other Afroasiatic) 
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languages is that stem structure defined in terms of consonant and vowel 
patterning has morphemic status. A set of canonical CV patterns or ‘ templates’ 
serve as morphemes indicating such derivational categories as noun plurals 
and verbal causatives. These canonical patterns all have a minimum of three 
consonant positions. Therefore a three-consonant pattern has independent 
status as a target for derivational rules. Hence derived forms will have a three 
(or four) consonant pattern, even where there are fewer than three root conson- 
ants in the base form.” 

So in Ge‘ez, for example, the syllabic and vocalic patterns CeCaC and 
?aCCaaC are prosodic templates indicating plurality. For monoradical and 
biradical nouns, extra consonants are obligatorily supplied to fill out the extra 
C positions of the plural template. These consonants do not have morphemic 
status. They are not suffixes of plurality, nor are they part of the root. They 
are of three types: reduplication of final root consonant (rightward spread), 
attraction of a post stem affix consonant into the third C slot (leftward spread), 
or filling the empty C slot with a default weak consonant. Even among closely 
related languages there is little convergence as to which of these methods will 
be used for a particular root. So in the word for ‘father’ where Akkadian has 
gemination of the stem consonant, most other Semitic languages have a default 
consonant in the third position: 


(7) ‘father’ 
Ar. ab » %aabaa? 

OSA 76 > ??bw,?bh 

Ge. ab » ?abaw 

Tig. ?ab » abat (« ?abayt, Raz, 1983: 18) 

Syr. ?abaa >»  "abaahee, ?abaahaaeaa 


As these examples indicate, the usual default consonant in Arabic is the 
glottal stop, corresponding to ‘w’ in Ge‘ez and Old South Arabian, ‘y’ in 
Tigre, and ‘h’ in North-West Semitic, although ‘h’ appears sporadically also 
in Arabic and OSA. The word for ‘name’ provides some further examples: 


(8) 'name' 
Ar. ism >  ?asmaa? 
Ge. sem > ?asmaat 


Tig. sem >» ?asmaay 
Syr. Smaa >»  *maahee, Snaahaaeaa 


2.1.4. Circumstances and motivation for extension of reduplication 

There are two general ways in which reduplication has spread in Semitic 
languages. In one case reduplication remains restricted to biradicals, but the 
number of biradicals increases due to sound change, or simply due to reanalysis. 
In the other case reduplication is itself interpreted as a marker of plurality and 
extended generally to triradical and longer forms. 


2.1.4.1. The first case is represented by Jibbali. Johnstone (1981) lists 17 nouns 
with a reduplicated plural form, all biradical. Eleven of these are historically 
geminate nouns, and may be felt as such by native speakers, insofar as verb 
forms or other forms of the root appear with three consonants, the last two 
identical. However, there were six cases where reduplication of forms which 


2 The morphological theory very thinly sketched out here is based on McCarthy (1981, 1983, 
1993) and McCarthy and Prince (1990a, 1990b). The earliest treatments of problems in Semitic 
morphology in terms of a ‘prosodic analysis’, similar to that described here are to be found in 
Firth (1948) and Palmer (1955, 1956, 1962) Templatic approaches to Hausa noun plurals are 
developed in Newman (1972) and Leben (1977). 
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were not historically geminate occur. These are listed in (9) with their Arabic 
cognates. 


(9) Jibbali Arabic 
‘chicken’ dik » edkok diik » diikat, duyuuk, "adyaak 
‘tower’ kot >» ektot kuwwat >»  kuwwaat, kuwan, kiwaa’ 


‘fish’ But > &htot  Buut »  hiitaan, 'aBwaat 
‘self’ nuf > enfof nafs » nufuus 
‘ax’ fos >»  &fsost fas >» fu?uus, ?af?us 


For purposes of cross-Afroasiatic comparison it is useful to note that in 
Jibbali biradicals with reduplication still follow the pattern of triradicals with 
internal plural, as indicated by the examples in (10). 


(10) Jibbaili 
sekl >» esk’ol ‘angle ring’ 
kels >» ekləst ‘button’ 


The same pattern of development of reduplicated plural by historical reana- 
lysis of biradical roots occurs even within the history of Arabic, as shown 
by comparison of Egyptian Arabic fum > ?afmaam, ‘mouth’ with Classical 
Arabic fam > ?afwaah. 

It is worth noting, moreover, that this type of reanalysis (termed ‘ prosodic 
reanalysis’ in Ratcliffe, 1992: 362, 405) is not restricted to nouns or to plural 
formation. We discover evidence of it also in comparing the formation of the 
D-stem (causative or factitive) of so-called ‘hollow’ verbs in Classical Arabic 
and Biblical Hebrew. ‘Hollow’ verbs are those whose imperfect stem has a 
-CVVC structure. In Arabic such verbs are treated as regular triradicals with 
medial semivocalic consonants (w or y). Hebrew sometimes treats such forms 
as biradicals, and shows reduplication of the final consonant in the derived 
form to fill out the canonical pattern: 


(11) D-stem formation (CaCCuC » CuCaCCiC) 


G-stem D-stem 
‘be’ 7 ‘cause to be’ 
Ar. yakuunu > yukawwinu 


template -CVVC » -CVCCVC- 
Heb. yakun > konen 
template -CVC- » -CVVCVC 


2.1.4.2. 

In the second, more radical case, reduplication itself is re-interpreted as a 
primary marker of plurality, and extended beyond the domain of biradicals. 
This development happens in the history of Aramaic. It would appear that in 
the Proto-NW Semitic ancestor of Aramaic, underived three consonant nouns 
obligatorily formed a prosodically extended internal plural with a pleonastic 
plural suffix, much like the Biblical Hebrew ‘ segolate’ plural forms (Rosenthal, 
1983: 27). In the oldest Aramaic dialects this is preserved only in traces. One 
indication is the preserved spirantization of the last radical in forms like Syriac 
*esbaa > *esvee ‘grass’. Normally spirantization of stops occurs only in intervo- 
calic environments. Hence one infers that in such forms a vowel must once 
have been present between the second and third consonants of the plural. A 
second indicator of the original pattern is the reduplication or gemination 
which appears in the plurals of some biradical singulars, which derive from 
historical geminates. 
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(12) 
Bibl Aram. ‘am >» ‘am’mayya ‘people’ 
Syriac ‘am >» ‘ammee * people" 
In this situation reduplication of the final consonant is subject to reinter- 
pretation as a primary marker of plurality. Brockelman (1908) has succinctly 
analyzed the subsequent developments: 


Vielleicht ist auch die Erhaltung des a im Pl. einsilbiger Nomm. med. gem. 
im Aram. ... dadurch gegünstigt, daB die Sprache in Formen wie mand. 
sadade, > Blécke<, ibibe ^ Früchte —, kinine > Hüllen < einen besonders 
deutlichen Ausdruck für den Pl. empfand. Dieser Analogie folgen dann 
später auch dreiradikalige Nomm., im Mand. zunächst nur solche mit r als 
3. radical wie mitrare ^ Regengusse <, mahrare, > Krankheiten <, sidrare, 
> Bücher <, jahrare ^ Monate « ... Im Neusyr. folgen der Analogie von 
melále >Worte< bezáze »Brüste« von bezza oder >Spalten< (von 
bez'à > beza) auch Saypapé >Spuren<, Z£'fülàlé » Abhánge« oder 
>Stiume<, telpápóá >Augenwimpern< und auch Fremdwortern wie 
topápé (von turk. top) » Kugeln « und darbabé (von. ar. darba) Wunde? 


For purposes of cross Afroasiatic comparison it is important to note two 
points. First, the reduplicated type in Neo-Aramaic is the only trace of the 
original prosodically extended (internal ‘a J plural. Secondly, reduplication 
always occurs in conjunction with a suffix ‘e’ vowel, which is historically a 
pleonastic plural suffix. 


22. Reduplicated noun plurals in Chadic, Cushitic, and Berber 

In order to construct a hypothesis for Chadic, Cushitic or Berber based on 
our observations of Semitic, we must first hypothesize the existence of a 
prosodically extended stem plural (internal ‘a’) plural for Proto-Afroasiatic 
and for each of these proto-languages. In Ratcliffe (1992) I suggested the 
following reconstruction of the Proto-Afroasiatic noun plural system. For non- 
derived nouns of three or fewer consonants, the productive plural form would 
have been a prosodically extended stem form CVCC > CVCaaC, subject to 
the following regularity conditioned variation: (1) dissimilation of the intercal- 
ated vowel when the singular has ‘a’, (2) addition of extra consonants to fill 
out the pattern when the singular has fewer than three root consonants. For 
derived nouns and nouns of more than three consonants, the productive plural 
would have been the external type. This also was prosodic rather than seg- 
mental, formed by lengthening the vowel immediately following the stem: 
C.9V.. C.) VV... 

We propose then that there was no reduplicated plural as such in Proto- 
Afroasiatic. Reduplicated plurals would only appear as one of the regularly 
conditioned variants of the prosodically extended (internal * a") plural, associ- 
ated with biradical singulars. (Possibly apparent reduplication occurred only 
with triradical ‘geminates’ in which the third and second radical happened to 
be identical, and biradicals were later attracted into this class in some languages. 


3 ‘Perhaps the retention of the “a” in the plural of one syllable geminate nouns in Aramaic 
is favoured by the fact that the lan has sensed a arly meaningful expression for the 
plural in forms like Mandaic sadade “blocks”, ivive “fruits”, kinine 4 coverings °. Three-radical 
Keu also later follow „this analogy, in Mandaic at first only those with “r” as third radical like 

“gusts of rain", mahrare “sicknesses”, sidrare “books”, yahrare “months”. In Neo- 
Syriac, on the analogy of melaale “ words”, bezaaze “ breasts” (tiom bezza or “eracks” (from 
bez‘aa > beza) are formed the words šaupaa “traces”, Sfuulaalee “slopes” “edges”, 
telpaapes eye eyelashes” and also forei like topaape (from Turkish top) “balls”. and 
(from Arabic darba) “woun 
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Alternatively, the reduplicated plural forms of biradicals may have provided 
a basis for reanalysing the singular forms as triradical geminates in some 
languages.) 

We further propose that the reduplicated noun plurals of Chadic and 
Cushitic languages (as well perhaps as some of the plurals with consonant 
gemination, found in Berber, Chadic, and Cushitic) are an innovative develop- 
ment in Afroasiatic languages, rather than an archaic phenomenon, and that 
they have developed in more or less the same way that such plurals have 
developed in modern Semitic lan 3 

We can test this hypothesis as follows: if the reduplicated plurals of non- 
Semitic Afroasiatic languages have developed in the same way that they have 
developed in Semitic languages, then it is possible to make very specific predic- 
tions about the form which reduplication will take and the domain of its 
applicability: 

(1) In some, hypothetically conservative, languages, reduplication will be 
restricted to one- and two-consonant base forms. 

(2) In languages where three-consonant internal plural types also exist, the 
quality of the vowel which appears between reduplicated consonants and the 
CV pattern of the reduplicated forms will be the same as that of three- 
consonant internal plurals (as for example in Jibbali). The expected vowel is 
a’ or ‘aa’, subject to dissimilation rules, and further subject to phonological 
changes which have affected particular languages. (We might also expect to 
find other biradical forms with plurals according to the same pattern but with 
a default third consonant, rather than reduplication.) 

(2) Since, by the hypothesis, the extension of the principle of reduplication 
to three consonant and longer forms has occurred only by analogy with the 
biradical forms: CVC » CVCVVC, and since the second and last consonant 
of a biradical are the same, it is predicted where reduplication occurs in three- 
consonant and longer forms, it will affect a single consonant only and that 
this consonant will be either the second or the last consonant only. 

(4) Extension of the principle of reduplication to three-consonant and 
longer forms has in most cases probably not occurred generally but under 
specific phonological conditions, which permit a three-consonant form to be 
treated as a biradical. Therefore it is predicted that in some (moderately 
conservative) languages, where reduplication is not restricted to biradicals, it 
will be restricted to biradicals and a class of three consonant forms defined by 
some particular phonological deficiency. Perhaps, for example the presence of 
a medial glide as in Jibbali, or the presence of consonant of the liquid class 
(r, L n), as in Mandaic. 

Jf the data conform to these predictions, the hypothesis must be regarded 
as highly plausible. 


2.2.1. Chadic 

Newman (1990) notes the existence of reduplicated noun plurals in five of 
the seven language groups in Western Chadic—-I.A.1 (Hausa group), I.A.2 
(Bole group), I.A.4 (Ron group), I.B.1 (Bade group) and I.B.2 (Warji group)— 
in one of eleven language groups in Biu Mandara ILB.2 (Musgu group) and 
in one of the six language groups in Eastern Chadic IILB.1 (Dangla group). 

It is impossible to draw broad conclusions about distribution based on the 
limited number of examples in Newman. However, in Ratcliffe (1992) I made 
a count of the distribution of internal and reduplicated plurals in languages in 
three of the Western and one of the Eastern languages based on available 
sources which I will use here to supplement Newman 's data. 
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2.2.1.1. (Hausa Group, I.A.1) 

In Hausa the principal reduplicatory types are overwhelmingly restricted 
to biradicals. Only the type with ‘00’ vowel (-ooCi) derived from feminines 
with final low tone ‘aa’ is common for three consonant forms. (Parsons, 1975, 
438 ff.; Kraft and Greene, 1973, 121 ff.) 

While the internal plurals of Hausa generally conform to the CVCCVV » 
CVCVVCVV pattern, there is great variety of vowel quality and tonal patterns. 
Nonetheless within each subgroup there appear to be parallel 3C forms, 2C 
forms with reduplication, and 2C forms with default third consonant, as 
illustrated in (13): 


(13) Hausa 
(a) 


wurii » wurdaree ‘place’ 
kiifii » kiifàùayee ‘fish’ 
gulbii » gulàabee ‘stream’ 

(b) zoobée >» zóbbaa(«*zoobabaa) ‘ring’ 
sifdii » sifdadaa ‘saddle’ 

(c) tufaa » tufaafii ‘clothes’ 
gudaa » guddajii ‘unit’ 
dookii >» dawaakii ‘horse’ 

(d) k’afaa > k afaafuu ‘leg’ 
murfüu > murdafuu * 3-stone fireplace’ 

(e gunda > gunoonii ‘melon’ 
tsarkiyaa >»  tsarookii ‘bow string’ 

but fuskaa >» fuskookii ‘face’ 


2.2.1.2. (Bole Group, 1.A.2) 

Only Karekare in this group would appear to have reduplicated plurals. 
From the examples given in Newman, it appears that reduplication is not 
restricted to biradicals, but is consistently suffixal with ‘a’ vowel. There is no 
parallel internal plural form here. 

For most of the languages in this group, gemination of a root consonant 
is a prominent feature of plural formation (Newman, 1990: 47). Newman 
provides examples from Bole, Bele, Kirfi, Galambu, Kanakuru, and Pero. 
Since none of these languages has either a reduplicated form or an internal 
plural, it is possible that these geminated plurals represent a reduced form of 
reduplicated plurals. In all of the examples given from these languages, the 
geminated consonant is consistently the second consonant. From four of the 
six languages (Bole, Bele, Galambu, and Kanakuru), all of the examples are 
mono- or biradicals. But since there are no more than four examples given for 
any one language, definitive conclusions cannot be drawn. 


2.2.1.3. (Ron Group, I.A.4) 

In the Ron languages, the distribution of reduplicated plurals in the data 
in Jungraithmayr (1970) is as follows. In Kulere reduplication occurs only with 
biradicals (13 examples). In Daffo-Batura reduplication occurs with mono- 
and biradicals (a total of four examples). For Bokkos there are 29 examples 
of reduplicated plurals. Twenty-five of these are biradicals. Of the four longer 
forms, three end in ‘/’ and one in ‘n’. In Fyer there are eight examples of 
mono- or biradicals with prefixal reduplication, five examples of triradical with 
reduplication of the second consonant, and two examples of triradical with 
reduplication of the final consonant. In Sha, reduplication of the final conson- 
ant is the productive means of plural for all nouns. Of 109 examples, 29 are 
biradical, and 80 are longer stems. 
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Only in Kulere and Bokkos are both internal plurals and reduplicated 
plurals commonly found. In Kulere the vowel quality is similar for both classes, 
but the vowel is long in 3C forms and short in reduplicated forms: 


(14) Ron of Kulere 
dawós >» dawdas ‘body’ 
war ? wüwdr ‘he-goat’ 


The Bokkos patterns are closer: 


(15) Ron of Bokkos 
kórog >» korág ‘chicken’ 
kon >» konan ‘upper arm’ 


2.2.1.4. (Bade Group, I.B.1) 

In Bade, of 25 examples of reduplicatory plurals in R. Lukas (1968), one 
singular has four consonants, and seven have three. Roughly two-thirds of the 
examples have mono- or biconsonantal roots. The reduplicated forms are 
roughly parallel to 3C and 4C internal plural forms, although the latter appear 
to be rather rare: 


(16) Bade 
(a) gàdón >»  gàdàdén ‘warthog’ 
?3zgðrán > 3zgdrdn ‘foot’ 
(b) vàkón » vakdakén ‘pit’ 
?àdgàmón >»  ?àdgdamón ‘chief’ 


2.2.1.5. (Warji Group, I.B.2) 

In Miya reduplication is apparently not restricted to biradicals but is always 
suffixal with vowel ‘a’. Reduplicated forms always also have the plural suffix 
-aw, while some plurals have this suffix without reduplication (Newman, 1990: 
43). There appears to be no internal plural in this group. 


2.2.1.6. (Musgu Group, IH.B.2) 
General reduplication of final consonant is the primary means of plural 
formation in Mbara. There is no internal plural. 


2.2.1.7. (Dangla Group III B.1) 

In the Dangla group of the Eastern Branch, Jegu shows apparent reduplica- 
tion only of forms which are synchronically geminate stems. This is, hypothetic- 
ally, a conservative Afroasiatic pattern. Based on the information in Newman 
(1990), other languages in this subbranch (Bidiya, Migama, and Mubi) would 
also adhere to a fairly conservative pattern. For Bidiya and Mubi all the 
examples of reduplicated types given are biradical. For both languages the 
triradical internal plurals without reduplication are strikingly parallel in CV 
pattern and vocalism: 


(17) Mubi 
(a) féri >» fárár ‘finger’ 
irin >  aràn ‘eye’ 
(b) guumi >» goomam ‘wing 
gùdùr >»  góddór ‘pot’ 


$ 


(18) Bidiya 
td — » ?učáč 'room' 
?ufiro >> ?ujàr ‘young man’ 
For Migama Newman describes two different patterns for biconsonantal 
and polyconsonantal roots. The difference is that the polyconsonantals show 
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gemination of the final consonant (sometimes combined with gemination of 
the second consonant), while biconsonantals show true reduplication combined. 
with gemination of the reduplicated final consonant, so that the resulting plural 
forms all have a CV(C)CVCCV template regardless of the CV pattern of the 
singular, as the examples in (19) show: 


(19) Migama 
2C dübó >» dobibba ‘navel’ 
lit >» léttitta ‘tongue’ 
bóórü » borrirri ‘road’ 


3C botol »  bottolli ‘road’ 
4C gurgum >» górgómma ‘vagina’ 


2.2.1.8. Conclusion for Chadic 

While restriction of reduplication to biradicals is not universal in Chadic, 
the fact that such is the rule in a number of languages scattered throughout 
the group, and a statistical tendency in others is consistent with the hypothesis. 
Our second prediction that reduplicated types should parallel internal triliteral 
types in CV pattern and vowel quality is also amply born out by the evidence. 
Interestingly, Newman (1990) also notes this parallelism, but offers a completely 
different interpretation: 


Hausa ... has a number of plural formations involving the insertion of 
-a-. Analytically speaking, however, what appears as an internal -a- is 
probably better viewed as an -aCV suffix where the C3 of the root occupies 
the place of the suffixal consonant. (The suffixal consonant can be either 
fully specified or a copy of the stem-final consonant.) In other words, 
plurals that look like internal formations (and in fact may be so in a strict 
synchronic sense) probably derive historically from external suffixes. This 
analysis applies not only to internal-a plurals but to other internal vowel 
plurals as well (Newman, 1990: 38). 


In a note to this passage Newman adds: ‘ Following an earlier idea by Meinhof, 
Lukas (1937/38, and elsewhere) has suggested that some of the internal-a 
plurals in Hausa represent reduced reduplication, e.g. gulbii/gulaabee < *gul- 
baabee [“ river ”].’ 

While the development of an internal plural from a reduplicative or suffix 
plural is not impossible, it is certainly not the most conservative explanation 
of the data. Such a development has never occurred in any historically attested 
period of any Afroasiatic language. On the other hand the development of 
reduplicated and suffix plurals from prosodically extended internal ‘a’ plural 
has occurred frequently and independently in a number of Semitic languages. 

Moreover, the Meinhof/Lukas proposal provides no explanation for the 
distribution and form of reduplication in Chadic or for the fact that reduplica- 
tion is a rare and generally marginal process in Chadic, as in other Afroasiatic 
languages. It is also noteworthy that the ‘fully specified suffixes’ which occur 
in C3 position in biradical plurals without reduplication bear a strong family 
resemblance to tbe default consonants which appear to fill out the third C slot 
of biradicals in Semitic. These are either a ‘ weak’ default consonant (w, y, ?, h, 
depending on the language) or one of the common nominal suffixes—‘n’ or 
‘k’ in Chadic, ‘n’ or ‘t’ in Semitic. 

Newman’s observation that reduplication in Chadic is overwhelmingly 
suffixal reduplication of a single consonant appears to provide ample confirma- 
tion of the third prediction. In the few languages where infixation occurs, the 
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reduplicated consonant is consistently the second consonant of triradical or 
the second last consonant of longer forms (Newman, 1990: 45-6). 

A fair evaluation of the fourth prediction requires analysis of a much 
broader sample of data than is possible here. However, where the author has 
been able to evaluate a large body of data, the results are encourging. Thus in 
Ron of Bokkos, reduplication of triradicals appears to be restricted to some 
singulars with ‘7?’ or ‘n’ radical. In Hausa too, reduplication of triradicals has 
a restricted distribution, occurring only with nouns with final low tone ‘aa’. 


2.2.2. Cushitic 

The evidence of reduplicated nouns plurals in Cushitic also conform quite 
well with the predictions of subsection 2.2. Zaborski (1986) summarizes the 
distribution of reduplicated plurals in Cushitic as follows: 


Reduplicated plural forms are not uncommon in Sidamo and in Afar-Saho 
but in other Cushitic languages they are marginal. Full reduplication is 
rare, but we find it occasionally, e.g. in Agaw and in Somali. Reduplication 
of the last syllable (or a gemination of the final consonant) is found in 
Somali and Rendille; Bayso; Arbore, Elmolo, Dasenech; relatively frequent 
in Konso but much less in Diryata; Yaaku; in Dahalo usually with suffixes; 
in Iraqw, as far as we know it, there are only remnants but in closely 
related Gorowa there is already more and we find an even bigger number 
in Alagwa and Burunge ... . (Zaborski, 1986: 293). 


Actually Zaborski lumps together here two processes which he distinguishes 
clearly in the description of individual languages: reduplication and gemination. 
The fact that gemination always affects the final consonant only is not inconsist- 
ent with the hypothesis, if such forms can in fact be taken to derive from 
original reduplicated forms. However, an alternative origin of these forms (i.e. 
in assimilation of a following consonantal suffix) is possible, so we leave them 
out of consideration. Distribution of true reduplicated plurals in Cushitic is 
as follows: 


2.2.2.1. (Lowland East Cushitic) 

Somali and Rendille in the Somaloid cluster regularly show reduplication 
in the plurals of masculine biradicals only. In both languages the form is 
suffixal reduplication of a single consonant with intercalated ‘a’ (Zaborski, 
1986: 58, 79): 


(20) Somali af >» afaf ‘mouth’ 
Rendille af > afáf ‘mouth’ 


For Bayso, Hayward (1979: 104) records only five examples of plurals with 
reduplication. All of these have mono- or biconsonantal roots, although not 
all mono- and biconsonantal roots in the language show reduplication in 
the plural. The form is consistently suffixial reduplication of the final root 
consonant. 


(21) Bayso 
aar >» aaraar ‘ox’ 
ker >» keroor ‘dog’ 


In Arbore ‘while it is true that all nouns having reduplication in their 
multiple] r[eference] forms are monosyllabic, the converse certainly does not 
hold’ (Hayward, 1984; 168, cf. Zaborski, 1986: 108). The pattern in Arbore is 
complete reduplication with a suffix “‘-me’. Some biradicals do not show 
reduplication but have a glottal stop in the third C position of the plural form 
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before the ‘-me’ suffix. For polyconsonantal roots there is also a parallel form 
` with a ‘-me’ suffix only (Hayward, 1984: 166-70): 


(22) Arbore 
fil » fifilmé ‘tail’ 
góos >» gosa’amé ‘chin, beard’ 
dakal >» dak’alme ‘cheek’ 


In Yaaku of the seven examples which Zaborski provides of nouns showing 
reduplication in the plural, five are biradical, one monoradical, and one trirad- 
ical with a final ‘r’. There is one example of complete reduplication, otherwise 
reduplication is suffixal affecting a single consonant (ex. ise > ises ‘smoke’, 
Zaborski, 1986: 189). 

In Dahalo reduplication is not restricted to biradicals. However, it is 
consistently suffixal reduplication of a single consonant, and the intercalated 
vowel is ‘a’. From the examples given, it would seem that polyconsonantals 
tend to show reduplication only, while biradicals show reduplication plus 
gemination of the reduplicated consonant. 


(23) Dahalo 
sina >» sinànne ‘nose’ 
lókóme >»  lókümáni ‘lower lip’ (Zaborski, 1986: 205-6) 


In Afar and in Saho, reduplicated plurals tend to be restricted to biradicals 
but are not exclusively so restricted. The internal plurals of these languages 
have the same vocalism and CV pattern as the reduplicated biradicals. 


ac) af » 4fof ‘mouth’ 
QC) lafa  láfof ‘bone’ 
san > sanon ‘nose’ 
(3C) salaf » sdlof ‘thigh’ (Zaborski, 1986: 44, 28, 29) 


(QC) lafé >» lafóofi * bone" 
san >» sanoona ‘nose’ 
sonoowa (Aussa dialect, Bliese, 1981) 
(3C) galab >» galooba ‘body’ (Zaborski, 1986: 32, 50) 


2.2.2.2. (Central Cushitic) 

In the Agaw languages too, reduplicated plurals tend to be restricted to 
biradicals and to polyradicals with a liquid consonant. Palmer (1959) gives 
18 examples of reduplicated noun plurals in Bilin. Of these ten are biradicals, 
and the remaining eight are triradicals of which one radical is ‘r’, ‘I°, or ‘n’. 
In the larger sample of Bilin nouns in Reinisch (1882) there are 56 examples 
of nouns which show reduplication in the plural. Of these 32 (or 5994) are 
biradicals, 22 (3994) are triradical, and two are quadriradicals. The relative 
distribution of consonant-ablaut and reduplicative plurals is also informative. 
Of 35 biradical singulars listed by Reinisch (1882) there are 32 examples of 
reduplicative plurals to three examples of plurals with consonant change only, 
a distribution of 91% to 9%. Of triradicals 63% (38 examples) show consonant 
change only, against 37% (22 examples) with reduplication. For quadriradicals 
80% (8 examples) show consonant change only and 20% (2 examples) show 
reduplication. Examples of reduplicated plurals with and without consonant 
alternation and of a consonant alternation plural without reduplication in Bilin 
are given in (26): 
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(26) Bilin 
käs » käsəs ‘shoulder’ 
?áb » %dfef ‘mouth’ 
kelab >» kelaf ‘fence’ (Palmer, 1959: 385-6) 


2.2.2.3. (South Cushitic) 

In Alagwa and Burunge, it would appear that reduplication is not restricted 
to biradicals, although six of the eight Alagwa examples provided by Zaborski 
are biradicals and the others are triradical with medial ‘n’. The form in both 
languages is suffixal reduplication of a single consonant with intercalated ‘a’. 


(27) Alagwa 
balu >» balale *day' 
kaamu > kaamame ‘thing’ 
Burunge 
ido » idadu ‘thing’ 
murungu >  mirungaga ‘navel’ 
2.2.3. Berber 


There are generally no reduplicated plurals in Berber. There is however a 
small group of nouns in most Berber dialects which shows gemination (in 
some descriptions ' tensing") of the final root consonant in the plural. All the 
nouns in this class are biradicals. Biradicals which do not geminate also often 
show the expected alternative pattern of adding an extra default consonant in 
derivation (cf. Penchoen, 1973: 18-19 for Tamazight, Cortade, 1969: 20-3 and 
Prasse, 1973 for Touareg, and Hanoteau, 1906 and Chaker, 1983: 88—91 for 
Kabyle). Examples from Kabyle (Chaker, 1983) of the geminating type (a) 
with parallel biradical default consonant forms (b) and triradical internal 
forms (c) are given in (28). (We take the liberty of representing Chaker's tense 
consonants as geminates): 


(28) Berber (Kabyle) 
(a) afus > ifassn ‘hand’ 
adar >» idarrn ‘foot’ 
(b) ism >» ismawn ‘name’ 
izm >» izmawn ‘lion’ 


€ 5 


(c) argaz >»  irgazn man 


3. Conclusion 

It appears that the data from Chadic, Cushitic, and Berber conform closely 
with the predictions presented in section 2.2. We conclude then that no reduplic- 
ated plural as such can be reconstructed for Proto-Afroasiatic. A form with 
non-morphemic reduplication can be reconstructed only as a subvariety of the 
regular prosodically extended stem plural (CVCC >» CVCaaC) for some birad- 
icals (possibly only for true geminate triradicals with identical second and 
third consonant). Within the Semitic branch of Afroasiatic, there is ample 
evidence of the development of reduplicative and even suffix plurals from 
internal plurals. There is no evidence of a development of an internal plural 
from either reduplicative or suffix plurals. Nevertheless, most writers on the 
subject of noun pluralization in Afroasiatic languages have been reluctant to 
reconstruct an internal plural for Proto-Afroasiatic and have instead tried to 
derive the internal plurals historically from reduplicted plurals or suffix plurals. 
While such developments are not impossible, both reconstructions rest on 
assumptions of plausibility which lack empirical or theoretical foundation. 

The notion that reduplication is by nature a ‘ primitive’ process which must 
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necessarily be historically prior to more ‘sophisticated’ processes such as 
ablaut or vocalic alternation is based on 19th century view of language change 
as language evolution. This is explicitly the line of argument developed by 
Petracek (1961), and owes its place in Afroasiatic studies to such early 
Africanists as Leo Reinisch and Carl Meinhof. 

The hypothesis that internal plurals have developed from suffix forms might 
be said to rest on assumptions of plausibility constrained by empirical observa- 
tion, insofar as such change can be observed in the development of the 
Germanic ablaut plurals. But there is no reason for assuming that the morpho- 
logical structure of Proto-Indo-European was particularly similar to that of 
Proto-Afroasiatic or for assuming that languages in the two families have 
developed in similar ways. 

In contrast, the hypothesis advanced here, regarding the development of 
reduplicated plurals from internal plurals, rests on a solid theoretical founda- 
tion. Where the end-point of a process of development is the same (that is, 
where similar patterns are found in widely separated languages in the same 
family) and where the starting point is presumed to be the same (although we 
can only infer the situation in the proto-language) the middle development is 
likely to be the same too. A hypothesis based on empirical evidence of change 
within a family should a priori be considered better than one based on changes 
in unrelated languages or based on unproven notions about improvement or 
decay, even where such a hypothesis accounts for the data no better than the 
alternatives. However, in the case at hand there is no need to rely on a priori 
arguments. The empirically based hypothesis has been shown to be much 
superior in explanatory power to the alternative hypotheses. The hypothesis 
advanced here not only explains the existence of reduplicated noun plurals in 
Afroasiatic languages but also provides an integrated interpretation of wide- 
spread patterns of form and distribution of the reduplicated plural, for which 
alternative hypotheses offer no explanation. 

The preceding investigation has shown then that the explicit statement of 
assumptions about plausibility and the rigorous constraint of such assumptions 
on the basis of empirical observation can yield unanticipated success in the 
reconstruction of the prehistory of languages. 
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CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN YORUBA POTTERY 


By P. ALLSWORTH-JONES 
McDonald Institute for Archaeological Research, Cambridge 


Contemporary Yoruba pottery 

Mrs. A.K. Fatunsin’s Yoruba pottery (Lagos, 1992) is the outcome of a 
project funded by the Ford Foundation (grant no. 875-1066) as part of its 
continuing programme ‘to preserve and interpret diverse aspects of West 
Africa's cultural heritage". The intention of the project as suggested to them 
in 1985 by this author was that it should ‘go beyond the mere collection of 
artefacts’. Emphasis was to be ‘ placed on techniques of pottery manufacture, 
sources and types of raw material, methods of forming the pots, decoration 
and firing, as well as forms and functions including the designated names for 
the pots in the different parts of the Yoruba speaking area.’ Also investigated 
would be the uses to which the pots were put; and the organization, beliefs 
and customs of the potters themselves. The monograph resulting from the 
work would be designed to show pots ‘not just as art objects but as basic 
components of the entire economic, social, and religious life of the people’. 

As it happens, this approach coincided very largely with the one also 
advocated at the time by Dr. Philip Ravenhill, then based in Abidjan as 
Director of the International African Institute's West African Museums Project. 
He criticized common Western approaches to the study of African art objects 
(among which we may include pottery) and suggested an agenda for Africa's 
museums (Ravenhill, 1987). ‘Western research on African art has tended to 
focus on single art products, instead of material culture complexes.' By contrast, 
‘the true preservation of national cultural heritage’ involves ' the preservation 
not only of the objects themselves but the knowledge of their artists and clients, 
their social history, their meaning, their function and use—in short, the total 
range of extrinsic information that is crucial to a real understanding of the 
art forms.’ 

The Ford Foundation project is a study of a material culture complex in 
the sense defined by Ravenhill. The project was executed for the most part in 
1989-9] by Mrs. Fatunsin and her colleagues in the Nigerian National 
Commission for Museums and Monuments, particularly Mr. E. O. Abejide 
and Mr. P. G. Ajekigbe, and the monograph incorporates the results of their 
and my own work. It also builds of course on the work of our predecessors, 
especially Sylvia Leith-Ross (1970), Maude Wahlman (1972), Ann O'Hear 
(1986), and Georgina and Ulli Beier. The last two assembled an important 
collection of Yoruba pots which formed the basis for the Museum of Yoruba 
Pottery opened at Ita-Yemoo in Ile-Ife on 11 February 1973 (G. Beier, 1980). 
This collection contains a number of items which it would be difficult to equal 
today, in particular, a magnificent set of Sango pots said to have been 
purchased from a trader in Ibadan in 1966. 

Readers must form their own opinion of the monograph and the extent to 
which it achieves the objectives of the project, and I would like to emphasize 
here certain aspects only. Much attention is devoted, as intended, to the 
dominant techniques of pottery making, which are termed the ‘direct’ and 
‘indirect’ methods. The indirect method involves the use of a ‘ pre-mould' to 
form the base of the pot which is then completed by coiling, and very large 
vessels indeed (as at Saki and Haro) can be made by this method. Pot formation 
from the rim is regarded as a variant of the direct method, and is practised 
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with exceptional virtuosity at Erusu and Oke-Agbe, as well as by neighbours 
of the Yoruba, such as the Gun people of the Badagry area. As is well known, 
firing is usually carried out on an open bonfire, but this is by no means a 
random operation, and pots may undergo ‘ preheating’ beforehand. Less well 
known is the fact that in some cases kilns are employed, as at Abeokuta and 
Ipetumodu, and that large pots may be used to fulfil this function, as at Horin. 
Ilorin is famous both for its ‘red’ and its ‘black’ wares, the latter the result 
of ‘basting’ in a liquid derived from the bark and pods of such trees as Bridelia 
ferruginea and Parkia biglobosa. Basting in general is a process instrumental 
in helping to define regional styles as well as functional classes of pots, though 
use of a solution derived from fermented cassava is unique to the Ijebu area. 

Mrs. Fatunsin and her colleagues have defined seven common types of pots 
in use among the Yoruba, each with their distinctive names, though in fact 
several of these categories are further subdivided, and there is evidently a 
certain fluidity in the classification. As she says, ‘the form of a pot is generally 
determined by the purpose it is to serve’, but ‘form does not necessarily limit 
the uses to which a pot may be put.’ Hence, although she does also list an 
alternative classification by function, in general ‘form has been used to categor- 
ize the pots described’ in this work. It is a familiar archaeological conundrum. 
Thus ritual and ceremonial pots, to which a particularly well illustrated and 
informative section of the book relates, ‘ are easily identified by their decorative 
motifs’, but they can ‘take any form’, and the majority of those discussed are 
also described in terms of the general categories employed such as ort, isaasün, 
amu, and ikdké. Many of the subdivisions of these categories, with their 
distinctive names, reflect the different uses to which they are put. Thus, one 
variety of isaasum is used for burying newborn babies’ placenta; another (broken 
immediately after use) for medicinal soups; and another exclusively for charms. 
Ikoko (essentially large storage vessels) are likewise subdivided according to 
their employment in local soap-making or dyeing processes, in the fermenting 
of cassava or yam, and in the production of palm kernel oil, as well as other 
foodstuffs. 

Some of the factors mentioned above reflect regional as well as functional 
variability, but more could probably have been made of the stylistic factors 
which help to mark off pots from different parts of Yorubaland. As Fatunsin 
says, ‘the origin of a pot can generally be identified’, and ‘certain features 
distinguish the pots from the various areas.’ Likewise, it is to be hoped that a 
more exhaustive study (going beyond the bounds that were envisaged for this 
work) will be carried out on the different raw materials employed in Yorubaland 
and the ways in which they are combined together in manufacture. As in every 
field of African studies, potential Ph.D. theses abound, and the application of 
scientific techniques in particular is to be desired. 


Continuity and change 

This study shows that in some respects the traditional pottery-making 
industry of the Yorubas in Nigeria is still strongly entrenched. As Mrs Fatunsin 
says, ‘in most traditional industries and in food processing’, the ikókó is 
preferred, and the same is true of the àmù for keeping water cool. It is not 
only in the rural areas that ‘people prefer traditional cooking pots’, and, as 
the investigators of this project found out, even urban sophisticates appreciate 
the virtues of a well made òrù or isaasim. The continued importance of ritual 
pottery in some areas, for example Abeokuta, is absolutely clear, although in 
others, for example Ilorin, it has practically disappeared. The work of Madam 
Simiatu Adeoye of Ie Oloye in the Ijaye quarter of Abeokuta is well illustrated 
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Fic. 1 ‘otun Erinle made by Madam Simiatu Adeoye, Ile Oloye, Ijaye quarter of Abeokuta (after 
Fatunsin, 1992, fig. 6, drawing by Leo Oluwatomi). 


in this book (see fig. 1), and I believe that it can be described in the same way 
as R. F. Thompson earlier described the work of Abatan, ‘a master potter of 
the Egbado Yoruba', whom he studied in 1962-66 at her home town of Oke- 
Odan (Thompson, 1969). ‘Two aspects of art, tradition and innovation, norm- 
ally held to be antithetical, form in her works a dynamic unity, that is, her art 
is embedded in culture and yet is autonomous ... . It is a tactful creativity, so 
that tradition seems set above the flux of time.' I think the same could be said 
of Madam Felicia Adepelu of Igbara-Odo, where the worship of Osun is as 
important as that of Erinle in Abeokuta (Ajayi, 1987). A similar dedication 
and skill in the production of utilitarian vessels is shown, for example, among 
the potters of the Okelele district in the north-western part of Torin, where 
both ‘red’ and ‘black’ wares are made, and have been made for many 
generations, in family compounds. Ile Malubi is one such compound, where 
Belawu Anafi and Ramatu Akanke together with their children and relations 
specialize in the making of isaasim and agbada respectively. Theirs is a high- 
precision but repetitive technique; asked why they made things this particular 
way, their reply was that they were following the practice of their grandmothers. 
Thus this work does not deviate in any way from tradition (fig. 2). 

None the less, there has undoubtedly been a tendency in recent years for 
the traditional pottery-making industry to contract, for reasons which are both 
technological and sociological. Imported and then home-made containers of 
different materials have provided serious competition, first enamel and porcel- 
ain, followed by aluminium and plastic. The survival of the industry depends 
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FiG.2 Ile Malubi, Okelele, Ilorin, 23 February 1985, Fatimeh burnishing the interior of an isaastin 


on the continued influx of young girls as apprentices but, particularly during 
the oil boom years, this influx seemed to be in danger of drying up. Universal 
primary education (laudable though it may be in principle) seemed to offer a 
route to more prestigious and less ‘dirty’ jobs than the making of pots. Some 
formerly busy centres, such as Ilaro, have shrunk drastically as a result of 
these tendencies, and it is likely that the overall number of centres in 
Yorubaland will continue to decrease. The potters have adopted various strat- 
egies to try to combat these tendencies. At Ebu Dada (' Dada's Village’) in 
Ilorin a successful strategy has been in operation for a long time, consisting 
essentially of streamlining their production and concentrating on certain pop- 
ular items for everyday use, such as ape of various kinds for cooking prepara- 
tions of yam or cassava flour (okà or àmálà). In colonial times such wares 
were sent to Lagos by rail; now they go by lorry. Elsewhere, some new products 
have been introduced, such as the flower pots illustrated by Mrs. Fatunsin. As 
she emphasizes, however, the potters are ‘not ready for a change in their basic 
technology'. Efforts to interest them in glazing or the potter's wheel have 
failed, as did earlier attempts in Abuja and Jos: those industries produce indeed 
fine wares, but they are totally removed from African traditional norms, and 
their purchasers are mainly expatriates. 

A less drastic, and therefore more interesting, deviation from traditional 
norms is provided by the work of Madam Adedoja Bamikole in the Irefin 
quarter of Isan-Ekiti, a town with a flourishing and distinctive traditional 
pottery industry. As Mrs. Fatunsin mentions, she is a ‘ virtuoso potter" who 
has added ‘many divergent styles’ to her repertoire. For the most part these 
are terracotta figurines, whether of crocodiles or of people playing ayo, and 
they proved very popular at the exhibition of her work which was held at the 
Institute of African Studies of the University of Ibadan in 1985. Technologically 
these works are not distinct from traditional wares, and they could be held to 
be not dissimilar to the zoomorphic and anthropomorphic designs applied to 
ritual pots in the Isan-Ekiti area. None the less their purpose is purely decorat- 
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Fic. 3 Raphia wine collecting pot (agba oguro) at ljebu-Imope, 9 February 1991 


ive, and in my view they have become so far removed from the traditional 
corpus that R. F. Thompson's description would (for good or ill) no longer 
be apt in this case. Works such as this, like the glazed wares from Abuja and 
Jos, appeal to an urban élite, and presumably will be produced by no more 
than a minority of potters in the future. 

For the majority the way ahead probably lies in an accentuation of existing 
trends towards standardization and simplification, and an abandonment of 
minority forms such as the ceramic seats (ijoko/jokotofofo) or raphia wine 
collecting pots (agba oguro) formerly made in Ilorin and Ijebu-Imope respect- 
ively (fig. 3). So long as the traditional religion continues to flourish, however, 
there will still be a demand for much more elaborate pots as well, and it would 
be reasonable to expect that the traditional manufacturing norms which have 
been handed down from mother to daughter for many generations will have 
a long life yet. 
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Fic. 4 Sacrificial offering (ebo) found during excavations at IITA Ibadan on 5 April 1980, 
consisting of two ground stone axes and the remains of two pots including one isaasun 


Historical antecedents 

The knowledge which has been acquired of contemporary Yoruba pottery 
is obviously of significance in interpreting the remains of the past in this part 
of Nigeria, particularly since on many archaeological sites potsherds constitute 
by far the most abundant kind of evidence. In fact, it was the need to interpret 
such evidence unearthed during an excavation in Ibadan which provided the 
initial impetus to launch the enquiry which subsequently became the Ford 
Foundation project. This excavation took place within the grounds of the 
International Institute of Tropical Agriculture, where an experimental archae- 
ological reserve was established in 1970, thanks to an initiative by Thurstan 
Shaw, on the site of the abandoned village of Adesina Oja. Some house 
foundations and a rubbish mound were investigated by this author with the 
help of students and a large amount of material was recovered (ed. Momin, 
1989). Since the site was occupied during the early and mid part of this century 
and it was in Ibadan, there is no doubt that it was a Yoruba settlement, and 
many of the material culture items recovered were immediately recognized by 
the students, including a sacrificial offering (ebo) containing two ground stone 
axes and the remains of two pots, including one isaasün (fig. 4). Later, I was 
particularly pleased to observe that, when making a large dye pot (ikókó aro) 
on order for us, one of the potters in the Okelele district of Ilorin, Iya Ibeji of 
Ile Karebu, included two bosses with triangular impressions by the rim in 
order to signify its function. This immediately served to elucidate the meaning 
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Fic. 5 Pot types A-C from Woye Asiri and Obalara's Land, Ile-Ife (after P.S. Garlake, 
1977, fig. 13). 


of similar fragments found during the excavation, and on closer inspection it 
would no doubt be possible to find many other parallels. 

If this represents the recent end of the spectrum, we now know that pottery 
in Nigeria in general goes back more than 6000 years, and in the Yoruba- 
speaking area in particular, at least 5000 years. The earlier age determination 
comes from Borno where a site on the Bama ridge near Konduga has been 
dated at 4390--250 s.c. (Breunig, Garba, Waziri, 1992). The site contains 
pottery with * rocker-stamped' or ‘walking comb’ decoration, which is also 
present at Daima in the lower part of the mound. At Iwo Eleru, north-west 
of Akure in Ondo State, Thurstan Shaw revealed a Late Stone Age succession 
with both aceramic and ceramic phases. A C14 date of 3620 + 60 B.C. correlates 
approximately with the first appearance of pottery at the site (Shaw's sub- 
period Bl; Shaw and Daniels, 1984). The decoration on the pottery is 'comb- 
stamped’, as known also from similar sites at Dutsen Kongba on the Jos 
plateau and Bosumpra in southern Ghana (Shaw, 1978-79). At the base of 
the sequence at Iwo Eleru were the badly preserved remains of a skeleton 
which has been dated at 9250--200 m.c. and classified as * proto-Negroid ° 
(Brothwell and Shaw, 1971). Obviously, neither the pottery nor the human 
remains at this site can be specifically linked to the Yoruba people, so all one 
can say at the moment is that Iwo Eleru provides some kind of bottom line 
in the area and that specifically Yoruba traits must have appeared at some 
point after this date. 

We owe the first recognition of such traits in the archaeological record to 
Frank Willett, who conducted preliminary investigations at Old Oyo, north- 
west of Ilorin, in 1956-57 (Willett, 1961, 1973). His work has been continued 
by Robert Soper in 1973-79 and by B. Agbaje-Williams from 1981 onwards 
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(Soper, 1993; Agbaje-Williams, 1986; Calvocoressi and David, 1979; McIntosh 
and McIntosh, 1986). Willett distinguished two pottery types or wares, which 
he interpreted as representing probably two phases of occupation. 

1. the ‘Diogun phase. These wares are characterized by sandy paste, fawn/ 
grey-brown colour, and complex fluted rims. Willett’s suggestion that this 
constituted the earliest phase was confirmed by Soper’s subsequent excavation 
and C14 date of 1100+110 A.D. from site 0075/3, to which four further dates 
obtained by Agabje-Williams at site 00/1 have to be added, in stratigraphic 
order from top to bottom, as follows: A.D. 1140+80, 1050+80, 790 +90, and 
765 +90. As Calvocoressi and David remark, the distribution of the ‘Diogun 
style suggests the presence of a substantial settlement of > 1 km? before the 
construction of the wall system around the later town. ‘Diogun ware occurs 
mainly on circular mounds to the north and west of the central group of hills, 
where there is less of the later settlement. The date(s) show that ‘Ife was not 
the only town in western Nigeria’ at that time. 

2. the Mejiro phase. This phase, characterized by fine grey/black wares, 
was present in Mejiro cave above a Late Stone Age occupation. It was dated 
by Soper at site 0074/1 to a.D. 1300+80. The Mejiro style, as stated by 
Calvocoressi and David, corresponds to the main occupation of the city up to 
its abandonment and is associated with the remains of traditional Yoruba 
courtyard houses, which are more widely distributed than the ‘Diogun ones. 
The pottery forms, as Willett ascertained, include both open bowls and isaasün 
(defined by him as ‘a round-bottomed carinated bowl with everted rim, and a 
lid with concave centre bearing a knob’). Makers’ marks were found inside 
some of the isaasun lids, and Willett recorded that ‘almost identical marks 
were found on modern Ilorin pottery bought in the market.’ He suggested that 
the fine grey/black wares were ‘clearly ancestral’ to modern Ilorin pottery, 
and that the women potters from Old Oyo (after the collapse of the city in 
1837) settled in or were taken to Horin and brought their traditions with them. 
Willett's work, apart from its intrinsic interest, is therefore important from the 
methodological angle, and allows one to see the potters of Ile Malubi in a 
new light. 

The suggestion of historical continuity at Old Oyo is reinforced by that at 
He-Ife, widely reputed to be the ‘spiritual capital’ of the Yoruba people. 
Thurstan Shaw (1978) lists 25 radiocarbon dates derived from seven excava- 
tions in the city. A time-bracket of c. a.D. 1100-1450 is thought reasonable 
for the ' potsherd pavement’ period which is usually taken as marking the high 
point of its early development, although there is an important group of pre- 
pavement dates, most notably those from Orun Oba Ado from a.D. 560 to 
990. Among the elements making up the corpus of so-called ‘classical’ Ife art, 
it is terracotta sculptures and ‘naturalistic bronzes' that have attracted the 
most attention, ever since Frobenius unearthed them at the Olokun grove in 
1910—11. In fact there are less than 30 ‘bronzes’ and on the basis of seven TL 
dates obtained on their clay cores at Ita Yemoo and Wunmonije it seems that 
they appeared towards the end of the ‘potsherd pavement’ period, whereas 
the terracottas occur throughout. Obalara's Land and Woye Asiri, both excav- 
ated by P. S. Garlake and fully published by him, are by far the most informat- 
ive of the ‘potsherd pavement’ sites for our present purposes (Garlake, 1974, 
1977). Analysing the pottery of both sites together, Garlake distinguished 10 
vessel types, one of which was subdivided into 4 variants. Looking at the 
graphical representation of these types (Garlake, 1977, fig. 13) it is easy to see 
how well they compare with wares in current use, as Garlake himself emphas- 
izes, and in particular with those illustrated in Yoruba pottery. He points out 
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Fic. 6 Aseye rockshelter, Iffe-Ijumu, reconstructed perforated pot (ajere) from excavations by 
Mrs. A.K. Fatunsin and Mr. J. Jemkur. 


that his type C is an isaastin and his type B an agbada, whereas variant Al 
‘closely resembles Yoruba pitchers used for fetching and carrying water’ (ort) 
and variants A3 and 4 ‘are closely similar to traditional jars for storing 
domestic water’ (amu) (fig. 5). ‘There are no signs that fabric, firing and 
potting methods differ;' hence, Garlake concludes, * there is a clear impression 
of continuity in the varieties of vessels, their shapes, some of the characteristic 
rim and lip forms, the mode of placement of the decoration, and the association 
of certain types of vessel and decoration with certain functions.' It would be 
hard to get a more comprehensive measure of similarity than this. Nor of 
course are indications of continuity confined in this case to ceramics. Thus, 
two iron artefacts from Obalara's Land are similar to ‘ogboni’ staves used by 
‘Ifa’ diviners (Garlake, 1974, fig. 10); and ‘ ogboni’ motifs can also be discerned 
on certain pottery vessels from this site (Garlake, 1974, fig. 6). In addition, 
there are a surprisingly large number of motifs at both sites which confirm the 
historical tradition of a link between Ife and Benin: leopards’ heads, human 
heads with snakes issuing from the nostrils, *cat's whiskers’ and keloid scari- 
fications, and snakes. The potsherd pavements at both sites were frequently 
constructed around complete buried pots (interpreted by Garlake as libation 
jars) and semicircular cut-aways were convincingly shown to represent altars 
(Garlake, 1974, figs. 3 and 4, 1977, figs. 4-8). The rectangular panels behind 
the altars provide another link to Benin. 

While obviously the evidence from Old Oyo and Ile-Ife is of great impor- 
tance, there is no reason to think that the antiquity of Yoruba pottery is linked 
only to these two sites. Other areas may well have had a role to play, and 
mention should be made in particular of the so-called Niger-Benue confluence 
area to the north-east of Yorubaland. In this area, then part of Kwara now 
Kogi State, excavations have been conducted in the vicinity of Iffe-Ijumu by 
Professor Ade Obayemi, Mrs. A. K. Fatunsin and Mr. J. Jemkur, and jointly 
by this author and Philip Oyelaran (Obayemi, 1982; Oyelaran, Allsworth- 
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Jones, and Stringer, 1986; Oyelaran, 1991; Allsworth-Jones and Oyelaran, 
1991). Our excavations at the Itaakpa rock shelter in 1985 yielded human 
remains (the right half of a mandible and associated right maxilla as well as a 
number of teeth, probably all belonging to one adult male) at a level which 
has been dated by C14 at 260+80 B.C.. This level contained potsherds of a 
form and style which were made in the area until very recently, and they are 
also represented at other sites in the neighbourhood such as the Aseye and 
Oluwaju rockshelters, the second dated by C14 at A.p. 110+125 (fig. 6). Hence 
a case can be made for the continuous occupation of this area for a period 
exceeding 2000 years and for the existence here of Yoruba styles of pottery 
manufacture for the same period. 

This is not without relevance to the disputed question of the ‘ancestral 
home’ of the Yoruba people, in other words, the primacy or otherwise of Ile- 
Ife, an issue described by Robin Horton as ‘sensitive, emotionally charged’ 
and subject to ‘extra-academic pressures and sanctions’ (Horton, 1979; see 
also Obayemi, 1979). In his reassessment of the evidence concerning ancient 
Ife, Horton made the suggestion that the Niger-Benue confluence area consti- 
tuted a ‘nucleus’ from which ‘proto-Yoruba speakers fanned out into the 
lands to the west and south-west’ (including Ife) in the period from about 500 
B.C. to A.D. 500 (Horton, 1979, fig. 1). All we can say at the moment is that 
the evidence we now have from Iffe-Ijumu is not inconsistent with this picture. 


Conclusion 

Yoruba pottery provides a general overview of the industry as it exists in 
south-western Nigeria today (particularly in relation to the techniques 
employed and the types of vessels produced, especially those used for ritual 
purposes) and of the beliefs and ways of life of its practitioners. The book 
does not claim to be exhaustive, and it is to be hoped that it will provide the 
stimulus for further detailed studies, including studies of individual potting 
centres, not all of which, inevitably, could be included in this book (cf. Aiyedun, 
1988). Apart from a scientific study of the various raw materials employed 
and a more thoroughgoing examination of regional stylistic distinctions, other 
subjects for more specialized examination might include the way in which 
pottery is currently marketed, its connections to the other traditional industries 
with which its fate seems to a large extent to be bound up, the lineages and 
quarters which specialize in pottery within the various centres, and the works 
and beliefs of individual potters. In view of the rapidity with which changes 
are affecting all aspects of Nigerian life, there is a need for such studies to be 
undertaken soon. 

In view of what has been said above, the utility of contemporary studies 
of Yoruba pottery for deciphering the archaeological record should be clear. 
A recognizably Yoruba pottery tradition can, it is claimed, be traced back for 
at least 1000 years and perhaps for more than 2000. The extent to which such 
approaches to the African past can be justified was the subject of lively 
discussion at the 1994 conference on ‘The growth of farming communities in 
Africa from the Equator southwards’ sponsored by the British Institute in 
Eastern Africa and the African Studies Centre, Cambridge. In their paper 
Huffman and Herbert claimed that 'a vital relationship' exists between 
‘worldview, material culture and language’ and that ‘ceramic style’ is the 
‘principal artefact category used to recognize and trace groups of people in 
the archaeological record’. In effect that approach has been adopted here, as 
it has been by Willett, Garlake, and others who have studied the remains of 
the past unearthed at historic Yoruba centres. But questions of ‘ethnogenesis’ 
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as we have seen in relation to Ile-Ife are ‘sensitive and emotionally charged’ 
and perhaps the idea of a ‘ value-free' science may prove as difficult of attain- 
ment in this field as it has been in so many others. That does not mean we 
should stop digging, and we should certainly record all aspects of the work of 
these humourous, modest, hard-working, and skilful women before it is too 
late. 
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FREE RHYTHM: ETHNOMUSICOLOGY AND THE 
STUDY OF MUSIC WITHOUT METRE 


By MARTI R. L. CLAYTON 


Like many other rhythmic terms, ‘free rhythm’ is widely enough used to 
be recognized as part of the vocabulary of musicology, without ever having 
been convincingly studied or even defined. In general, this term and its various 
synonyms refer to music without metrical organization. ‘Free rhythm’ is an 
. important musical phenomenon which has been largely neglected by the field 
of ethnomusicology. This paper discusses the deeper theoretical and method- 
ological problems underlying this neglect. 


1. Introduction 

Western musicology tends to assume the presence of metre as a precondition 
for musical rhythm,’ not surprisingly in view of the fact that Western music is 
almost entirely metred—art music, rock, pop, jazz and other musical genres 
equally so.? The few unmetred forms that exist in the West are labelled ‘free 
rhythm’ and beyond this, their rhythmic dimension is barely considered. From 
a global perspective, however, such unmetred or free rhythm is a widespread 
and important phenomenon to which insufficient attention has been paid by 
ethnomusicologists. Both the relatively unimportant role free rhythm plays in 
Western music, and the apparent lack of indigenous theories on free rhythm 
in the cultures where it is prominent, have contributed to this neglect. 

Very few writers have attempted any kind of analysis of music in free 
rhythm, although many have been obliged to draw attention to the phenom- 
enon. Some, perhaps conscious of the vagueness of the term ‘free rhythm’, 
prefer to talk of unmetred, unmeasured, ametrical or amensural music, of 
‘flowing rhythm’ (Frigyesi, 1993), or even of ‘free meter ? (e.g. Tolbert, 1988). 
Perhaps many ethnomusicologists tacitly share Kartomi's belief that ‘minutely 
detailed rhythmic analyses of songs which feature a very small degree of 
rhythmic regularity or repetition would seem to be pointless" (1973: 109). 
Scholars are now beginning to understand that such analyses would be far 
from pointless, and indeed can contribute to research that will greatly enrich 
our understanding of many aspects of music. 


2. A brief survey of free rhythm styles 

A significant number of musical forms around the world do not use any- 
thing which could be described as musical metre, or indeed any other form of 
periodic organization.* These ‘free rhythm’ forms can be found in virtually 
all parts of the world: a preliminary survey of ethnomusicological literature 


1 Although there is a tradition in Western musicology of 8 conceptual distinction 
between rhythm and metre, thereby allowing for e ETE of rhythm without metre, this 
On 13 not always observed. See for example ds, ‘... there cannot be rhythm without 

steady pulse (meter) against which it may operate" (1981: 38). This 1s evidently not the case: 
A is worth noting, however, that the idea 1s still given credence by some musicologists. 
? There are aportan: exceptions to this generalization, such as operatic recitative. However, 
the importance of metre and of its indication 1n time signatures 1s such that even essentially 
unmetered music is usually written with time signatures, in effect as if it were metred. (See eg. 
. Sachs, 1953: 346 on Wagner's ‘Tristan’.) 

3 This is a puzzling formulation, however, since metre is generally understood as a temporal 

framework or structure and therefore, in a sense, the antithesis of freedom. 
* These terms will be discussed in more detail below. 
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has produced a list of around 70 genres,? distributed over all the continents 
(but with around half in Asia). It is likely that there are many more free 
rhythm forms that are not as yet described in the literature. Free rhythm 
musical forms exist in a wide variety of contexts, in religious ritual, in art 
music (these two categories predominantly in Asia), and in a wide variety of 
secular ‘folk’ forms (the latter with a worldwide distribution). However we 
distinguish ‘art’ and ‘folk’ musics, free rhythm occurs in both categories. 

Free rhythm recitation of religious texts is a feature common to the 
Christian, Jewish, Islamic, Hindu, Buddhist and Shinto traditions, and is also 
found in some shaman ceremonies (for instance in Korea). In art music, we 
must consider both vocal and instrumental forms right across the Arab and 
Arab-influenced world from North Africa and the Balkans, through the Middle 
East and Turkey into Central Asia (the most common names for free rhythm 
forms being taksim in Turkey and the Arab world, and avaz in Persia).° We 
must also consider the related Indian alap, some traditions of Chinese qin 
playing and Japanese solo shakuhachi music, and recitative sections of various 
opera styles, particularly in China. 

Other secular forms noted in the literature range from the so called ‘long 
songs’ of Rumania, Mongolia and elsewhere,’ to laments (in parts of Europe 
and Asia), praise songs (such as the Zulu izibongo), sung poetry (such as the 
Javanese macapat), dirges, banquet songs and several other types of song. The 
categories mentioned here overlap, and in some cases influence each other (see 
for instance Tolbert (1990) on the relationship between laments and shamanism, 
and Reinhard (1980: 273) on the influence of the Muslim call to prayer tajwid 
on the Turkish long song, uzun hava). It is also noteworthy that several of 
these genres are in fact related to ritual or semi-ritual contexts. 

There exists a wide variety not only in the context and function of free 
rhythm genres but also in their rhythmic style and form. They range (in some 
cases within a single genre) from those apparently without pulse of any kind, 
to those with a clear pulse but no higher level periodicity. The range of 
rhythmic density and perceived tempo is also wide, as is the use of rhythmically 
significant features such as melisma and ornamentation. Free rhythm forms 
show a preference for solo performance——yet there are the significant exceptions 
of one or two genres performed in unison, several polyphonic song styles 
(especially in eastern Europe), and the Javanese pathetan (introduction to the 
pathet or mode), which features a rather different type of heterophony (see 
Brinner, 1985). There is also a preponderence of vocal music over instrumental, 
with the important exceptions of many of the Asian art-music genres. In many 
but not all of these traditions, free rhythm forms are regarded as introductions 
leading to metred forms (see Rowell, 1981). 

The text and its meaning are considered to be of paramount importance 
in many of the vocal forms, and the musical rhythm appears to be strongly 
influenced by the speech rhythm and poetic metres of the language used. This 


5 This survey was undertaken as part of a pilot project on ‘free rh ' funded by SOAS, 
carried out from November 1993 to January 1994. I would like to acknowledge the assistance 
and advice of Dr. D. R. Widdess, who was responsible for setting up the project and commented 
on a draft version of this paper Numerous other colleagues have also provided useful information 
in their areas of specialization: in particular my thanks are due to Professor O Wright, Drs? 
D. W Hughes, K. Howard, J. Topp Fargion, S. A Rey and J. P J. Stock. I also acknowledge 
the helpful comments of Dr Simha Arom on an earlier version of this paper. Any faults, needless 
to say, remain my own. 

5 Diacritical marks have been omitted from thus article, except in citations and titles. Although. 
desirable in principle, they would create as many problems as they would solve in an article of 
this nature, since the various applicable transhteration systems would not be mutually compatible. 

" Named ‘hora lunga’ in Rumania, ‘uzun hava’ in Turkey, ‘urtin duu’ in Mongolia, etc. 
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is true for a wide variety of genres, and has been noted by many writers.® 
Once again, however, there are exceptions in which either no meaningful text 
is used, or it is considered relatively unimportant, or it is even deliberately 
concealed. Posnett for instance observes that in Javanese bawa (a solo vocal 
introduction to a gamelan composition) * musical requirements will often over- 
rule speech-pattern considerations’ (1985: 23), while Tolbert states that in 
Karelian laments, ‘musical means are used to obscure the text’ (1990: 51). 

Therefore we cannot make generalizations at this stage about the range 
and type of musical forms described as free rhythm, although the tendencies 
noted above suggest that it ought to be possible to develop a typology of free 
rhythm styles. What is clearly apparent is that free rhythm occurs in a wide 
variety of forms and contexts around the world. As Sachs pointed out, ‘As 
long as singers stand alone ... the urge for strictness in rhythm and tempo is 
very weak’ (1953: 35). What Sachs did not do, and what no subsequent writer 
has done, is to go beyond recognition of this fact and produce a detailed study 
of free rhythm in practice. 


3. Free rhythm in ethnomusicology 

Very few musicologists have attempted analyses of free rhythm forms. The 
exceptions for text-based music are Tsuge (1974, on the Persian avaz), Reckford 
(1987, on Persian religious chant), and to a lesser extent Frigyesi (e.g., 1993 
on the Jewish nusah) and Arps (1992, on the Javanese tembang); and for 
textless music, Brinner (1985, on Javanese pathetan) and Widdess (1994, on 
Indian alap). Useful as each of these works is within its field, none of these 
authors has produced a generally applicable theoretical model for the study of 
free rhythm. Frigyesi advocates the study of free (or *flowing") rhythm, and 
clearly states many of the issues and problems to be overcome, but she does 
not suggest a specific methodology. 

An equally small number of writers have, without studying free rhythm in 
any depth, produced insights that may be of value to future studies. Nettl 
(1987: 33) tentatively approaches the typology of different varieties of free 
rhythm in Persian music, while Wichmann reports that Beijing opera names 
three varieties of free rhythm, distinguished on the basis of tempo (1991: 67ff.). 
List wrote an important paper on the distinction between speech and song 
(1960), although he limited his approach to melodic factors; this theme is taken 
up by Yung (1989: 150ff., on Cantonese opera). Rowell makes the point that 
musical forms in many cultures progress from free to strict rhythmic structures 
(1981), citing several examples. 

Overall, however, the majority of writers have neglected to discuss the 
temporal aspects of free rhythm forms in any depth. Sachs, for instance, waxes 
lyrical about the importance of free rhythm, but adds little analysis (1953: 
20ff.).? Nketia notes the large number of free rhythm forms in Africa (1963: 
64, 1974: 168), but he, too, goes no further. A large bibliography could be 
composed of the works of ethnomusicologists who refer to free rhythm without 
further discussion. 

The reasons for the neglect of this subject are several. First, the absence of 
adaptable concepts and methods in conventional (Western) musicology, where 
rhythmic analysis generally presumes the existence of metre, appears to have 


8 See for example Szirmai (1967), Qureshi (1969), Liu od ecd (1974), Nelson (1985), al 
a M IUE Reckford (1987), Arps (1992), and Frigyesi (19' 
freedom must ... not be looked upon as law ui ing with a judge's contemptuous 
Lm igen? ou or would you lift your baton to the song of a lark, although you sense its 
vul orderliness, irrational as it may be . Free rh à precious heirloom from our 
RE 1s doubtless the earlier quality. Strictness comes with man ' (Sachs, 1953: 20-21). 
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inhibited the development of ethnomusicological methods. In addition, it must 
be noted that most non-Western cultures, too, appear to lack theories of free 
rhythm, and the fact that ethnomusicologists have in general found no such 
indigenous theories to report has also stood as a barrier to this study. The fact 
that a general approach to free rhythm implies a comparative approach, which 
has not always been fashionable in ethnomusicology, must also have contrib- 
uted to this neglect. 

A factor of possibly crucial importance is the difficulty of representing free 
rhythm in writing. There are obvious difficulties with the use of Western staff 
notation, since this system implies the existence of a pulse in music and, in 
most Western usage, of metre. We are faced by a dilemma, in that anything 
resembling conventional rhythmic notation is likely not to reflect the true 
organization of the rhythm,'? whereas anything which diverges too far from 
it, while it may come closer to this representation, will not easily convey this 
information intelligibly. Indigenous notational systems offer little relief from 
this dilemma; they are either not used at all or, like the Indian sargam, the 
Javanese and Balinese cipher systems or Chinese qin tablature, do not specify 
more than the simplest rhythmic structures with any precision. 

Most transcriptions of free rhythm forms have been made in staff notation, 
usually without indications of time signature or bar lines. Some older transcrip- 
tions attempt to indicate rhythm with great precision (see e.g., Bartok, 1967: 
II, 613a, as cited by Frigyesi and Laki, 1979—80), although most ethnomusicolo- 
gists would now be more cautious about the use of such a ‘ phonetic’ approach. 
In some cases musicologists have attempted to overcome the unwanted implica- 
tion of pulse and metre in staff notation—indicating duration not by different 
note types, but by the horizontal distribution of note-heads, or in some cases, 
by the length of lines placed at the appropriate pitch level (see Rycroft, 1960; 
Touma, 1971). Brinner avoids problems with staff notation by using Javanese 
cipher notation in his work on pathetan (1985), although this cannot help 
greatly with detailed rhythmic analysis. More imaginatively, Posnett adapts a 
Javanese notation system, employing a 13-line stave with note-heads plotted 
according to time on the horizontal axis (1985). While such initiative is to be 
applauded, it does place a burden of explanation on the author. 

The problem of the representation of free rhythm is inseparable from the 
problem of analysis, as Frigyesi points out (1993: 60—2). We aim in transcription 
to ‘reveal the essential background structure of the temporal experience’ (ibid: 
62), and our difficulty lies not only in the limitations of our notation system 
but in the fact that we have little understanding of the underlying structure of 
free rhythm, if indeed such a structure can be said to exist. The phenomenon 
of rhythm, as Handel points out, is largely subjective (1989: 383 ff.), and this 
can create serious problems in the rhythmic analysis of music, even that which 
clearly exhibits periodic organization. These difficulties are magnified many 
times when we deal with music which appears to exhibit no such organization. 

Musicologists have for a long time based analysis largely on visual repres- 
entations of music, be they original scores or transcriptions. Free rhythm 
presents a problem because it is so difficult to produce a transcription on which 
to base an analysis. Transcription implies subjective interpretation of rhythm 
and thereby constrains and pre-empts analysis, and therefore analysis must 


1° As Yeston notes, ‘Our notational system exhibits a genius for specifying 
conceivable free rhythmic design, but the notation of music is not necessarily its iier ad 94. 32) 
11 One could ask for further clarification here, as to whose experience we wish to reveal, since 
s pd sound may be experienced differently by different listeners. Frigyesi's comments remain 
owever. 
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somehow reach an advanced stage before meaningful representation becomes 
possible—yet this is contrary to the habits of many music analysts. This 
problem is a manifestation of a deeper difficulty, which lies, in Frigyesi’s words, 
in ‘the fact that our musical perception and analytical thinking developed 
largely through the study of metric musics’ (ibid: 62). It will take a great deal 
of clear and creative thinking for us to escape this apparent impasse. 

In approaching the study of free rhythm it seems that we have no existing 
Western theories to test in other cultural contexts, that we don’t know of any 
non-Western theories which might be similarly adaptable, and moreover that 
we cannot rely on transcriptions made without understanding of rhythmic 
structures in order to clarify those rhythmic structures. The neglect of this field 
by our colleagues begins to look more understandable, at least—although 
one hopes that we have not abandoned hope of overcoming these obvious 
difficulties. 


4. What is free rhythm? 

The first step to be taken towards the study of free rhythm is the definition 
of the term. The definition usually implicit in the usage of ‘free rhythm’ is the 
rhythm of music without metre, although some writers imply a narrower defini- 
tion, such as the rhythm of music without pulse. In order either to choose one 
of these definitions or perhaps to construct a third, it is necessary firstly to 
clarify the terms ‘metre’ and ‘ pulse” amongst others. 

By pulse we mean a regular beat perceived by the listener to fall at equal 
intervals of time—we can call these intervals ‘categorically equivalent’ since 
they need not be exactly equal in practice. Metre, however, is more problem- 
atic to define. This has been attempted in many ways, but two approaches 
recur in musicological literature. According to one view, put simply and 
convincingly by Kolinski, metre is defined as ‘ organized pulsation functioning 
as a framework for rhythmic design’ (1973: 499). Another view put by a 
succession of musicologists, is that metre is ‘measurement of the number of 
pulses between more or less regularly recurring accents’ (Cooper and Meyer, 
1960: 4). These authors continue, * When pulses are . . . counted within a metric 
context, they are referred to as beats. Beats which are accented are called 
“strong”; those which are unaccented are called * weak ”.’ 

These two approaches, implying, on the one hand, the organization of a 
pulse to provide a framework for rhythmic design, and on the other, a hierarchy 
of stronger and weaker (more or less accented) pulses, are distinct but comple- 
mentary. Yeston synthesizes the two approaches in writing that ‘the theorists 
of the last three hundred years have universally understood meter to be... a 
context of regularly recurring structural accents and weak beats with which, 
or against which, freer rhythmic design may play’ (1976: 32—3). This view is 
put even more succinctly by Lerdahl and Jackendoff, who define metre as a 


12 See Cooper and Meyer (1960: 3) a and Arom (1991: 192, 202). The time intervals between 
pulses are 1n practice very unlikely to be exactly equal, unless generated by a machine, it is 
well known that listeners have a degree of tolerance in this respect—auditory perception being in 
many respects pre qup time intervals which are roughly equal will be perceived as equal, and 
deviations are like be perceived as accents or as simply giving ‘life’ to a performance. 
Sloboda writes ‘fine differences i in timing are more often enced not as such, but as differences 
in the quality (the “life” or ae ”) of a performance’ (1985: 30). Similarly, the pulse rate may 
accelerate or decelerate without a ia rt of its continuity being impaired—see Clynes and 
Walker (1982: 176) for a study of stability of tapping rates. We therefore su, a slight deviation 
from Cooper and Meyer’s and Arom’s insistence on absolute equality of p 
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‘regular pattern of strong and weak beats to which [the listener] relates the 
actual musical sounds’ (1983: 12).? 

We may think of metre as a temporal framework based on the differentiation 
between individual pulses in a sequence, in a regular and therefore predictable 
manner. A metre is conceived as a repeating pattern of ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ 
beats—although these terms may be misleading in that this relative strength 
is not necessarily marked by dynamic accenting or de-accenting, but may be 
a quality inferred on the basis of perceived structural functions. It is helpful 
to think of metre as a cognitive representation rather than an objective quality 
of the music itself, although it is a representation which must be inferred by 
the listener from the music. The surface rhythmic patterns of the music may 
be interpreted cognitively by reference to this representation. 

This view of metre is consistent with what we know of several metrical 
musics, in particular of the Western tonal music analysed by Lerdahl and 
Jackendoff, and the metred forms of North Indian art music (see Clayton, 
1993). It would seem at first sight to be applicable to the many-layered rhythmic 
structures of Indonesian gamelan music, and to genres of Middle-Eastern art- 
musics accompanied by percussion instruments. However, it is by no means 
certain that it would apply to all the musics we think of as being organized 
by a periodic temporal scheme, at least without considerable modifications to 
make it less culture-specific. 

Music may be periodically organized yet fail to fulfil either the explicit 
conditions for ‘metre’ (e.g., the categorical equivalence of time intervals 
between pulses, the accenting of certain pulses), or other more implicit expecta- 
tions (e.g., that a metric pattern has a definable beginning and end). A truly 
general theory of metre would have to account for metrical structures in which 
one beat is noticeably longer than the others, as in the slow 4-beat ‘metres’ 
of the Japanese court music gagaku; for ‘metres’ which appear to be entirely 
unrelated to elements of the rhythm they *organize^;!^ and for the multi- 
dimensional complexities of African polyrhythm. The terms 'strong' and 
*weak' beats will almost certainly prove inappropriate to many musics; we 
cannot assume the temporal equality of pulses; neither can we assume that a 
periodic pattern necessarily begins or ends at any particular point (that there 
is a ‘beat one’). What all these ‘metrical’ systems do have in common, 
however, is that they depend on pulsation, that such 'metres' repeat and 
therefore determine periodicity, and that they can be regarded as a framework 
for rhythmic design (even if, paradoxically, they are inferred largely on the 
basis of that very rhythmic design). 

We must acknowledge a discrepancy between our ‘common sense’ usage 
of the term metre, which would include all these and other forms of periodic 
pulse-based temporal organization, and our scholarly definition of the term, 
which excludes several of them. Our ‘common sense’ usage of the term free 
rhythm complements metre in this looser sense.!? In more scholarly terms, a 


13 This consistency among scholars is not, however, universal; minority views include that of 
Sachs, who refuses to define metre or to distinguish metre from rhythm itself (see Sachs, 1953: 27). 

14 As described by Sachs (1953: 43-5). Sachs’s assumption, influenced by Frances Densmore, 
has been challenged on more than one occasion, e.g., by Pantaleoni (19 The status of such 
*non-adaptation' ıs therefore somewhat unclear, altho its existence cannot be ruled out. 

15 It 18 for this reason that the earlier discussion of free rhythm forms does not include the 
many African polyrhythmic styles, despite the view that their periodic temporal organization 
cannot be described as metre Arom notes for example that ‘there are no regular accen 
matrices in Central African music’ (1991: 211). These polyrhythmic styles cannot be described 
as ‘free rhythm’, even if they are urmetred according to a narrow definition of metre. It may 
be necessary ultimately either to expand our concept of metre to accommodate such forms 
of organization, or at least to name a parallel and closely related concept—Arom’s 
* (iso-)periodicity ', perhaps. 
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Fic. 1 The organization of rhythm in music: the shaded area is referred to as ‘free rhythm’. 


common-sense definition of ‘free rhythm’ as ‘the rhythm of music without 
metre’ would translate as the rhythm of music without pulse-based periodic 
organization—in other words, free rhythm may or may not have a simple pulse, 
but where this pulse is organized periodically, free rhythm cannot be said 
to exist. 

This definition of free rhythm may be clarified with reference to the graphic 
illustration above. All music has ‘rhythm’; some, but not all, has a perceived 
pulse; of this ‘pulsed’ music some but not all has this pulse organized periodic- 
ally; and some, but not all forms of periodic organization may be described 
as ‘metre’.!© According to our definition, the term ‘free rhythm’ applies to 
the area shaded in the fig. 1. 

The simplicity of this illustration of course obscures many more complex 
rhythmic phenomena. First, the boundaries between each category and the 
next cannot be assumed to be clear—music may have a pulse which is perceived 
by some, but not all listeners, or which is very uneven or discontinuous. Similar 
overlap would be found on the outer boundaries of the area marked ‘ period- 
icity’, while the boundaries of metre have to be better explored in a variety of 
music cultures. Secondly, within the area marked ‘periodicity’ it may prove 
useful to distinguish several sub-areas, overlapping or distinct, one of which 
would be recognized as our concept of ‘metre’: this, too, requires further 
investigation, and is in any case beyond the scope of this paper. 

We should also clarify why we have opted for a definition of free rhythm 
which allows for pulsation, when some might assume free rhythm would be 
free of even this. This decision is informed by a doubt as to how much music 
(if any) is completely free of pulsation, even if this pulsation is often indistinct 
or discontinuous, or only perceived by a proportion of listeners. The boundary 
between metre and periodicity, on the one hand, and free rhythm on the other, 
may be somewhat indistinct,!" but the boundary between pulsed and unpulsed 
music appears even more uncertain. So strong is the urge to perceive pulse in 
music (and, perhaps, to generate a pulse in performance), that there may 
be very little music which at no point suggests pulsation. Even in the case of 
one of the classic examples of so-called unpulsed music, the North Indian 
alap, recent work throws doubt on the assumption that it is unpulsed (see 
Widdess, 1994). 


16 Since almost nothing is known about the temporal organization of music without consistent 
pulse, it cannot be ruled out that some form of periodicity may be detected 1n such music. In this 
event sall subsequent references to ‘periodicity’ in this paper should be read as 'pulse-based 
periodicity’. 

17 As claims ‘although most of the so-called free rhythms are not entirely metric, they 
are not entirely free either’ (1993: 64). 
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What seems to vary is the consistency and the continuity of the pulse, the 
relationship of surface rhythm to that pulse, and the degree to which pulse 
may be consciously perceived by the listener. The continuity of pulsation may 
be disrupted by a pause in the music, before being taken up again, the speed 
of the pulse may change dramatically, or the performed rhythm may be so 
highly contrametrically accented!? with respect to an unarticulated pulse that 
the pulse itself is impossible to perceive directly. This latter case may apply to 
some Indian alap at least. 

Free rhythm then, may be defined at present as the rhythm of music without 
perceived periodic organization. The lack of such organization need not be 
seen as a negative characteristic, even if this definition is framed in negative 
terms. It does, however, imply that such music lacks sufficient motivation for 
local groupings to be turned into consistent periodic patterns. The organization 
of pulsation may be demanded by a requirement for different performers to 
synchronize in some types of ensemble performance, by the need for predictabil- 
ity (as in dance music for example), or perhaps by a philosophical belief in the 
importance of time-measurement (as in Indian art-music). This in turn suggests 
that in the case of free rhythm the principal motivation behind the performance 
is non-rhythmic (e.g., text transmission, melodic exposition), and that the 
music is unlikely to be performed by an ensemble (at least not in a manner 
demanding strict synchronization), or to be danced to. All these conditions 
seem to apply to most free rhythm music. 

Music may lack periodicity because of a conscious policy of inhibiting its 
development (see below), or more commonly perhaps, because there is no 
conscious organization of the rhythm and hence other elements determine the 
rhythmic surface of the music, elements which do not impose a strict periodic 
framework. This latter case is suggested by the many writers who have stressed 
the basis of free rhythm in speech rhythm and poetic metre, in some cases 
suggesting that it is clearly derived from speech rhythm by processes such as 
the lengthening of accented or final syllables, extending pauses between phrases, 
introducing melismas on certain syllables and so on (see e.g. Reckford, 1987: 
160-64, Tsuge, 1974: 153, 171ff.). These changes appear designed to enhance 
reception of the text, or at least to enhance the melodic content of the perform- 
ance without diminishing the reception of the text. Even in the relatively few 
cases where the opposite situation obtains, of texts being deliberately obscured, 
the treatment of text appears to be recognized as a major factor. It is perhaps 
not surprising that where the transmission of text is paramount, musical metre 
is inhibited (even, perhaps, where poetic metre is a feature of the texts). This 
is recognized explicitly by authorities on the tajwid, the recitation of the Qur'an, 
who state that the regulation of rhythm is more likely to obstruct transmission 
of the text than is the adoption of melodic formulae.!? 

In free rhythm genres in which no meaningful text is employed, an ana- 
logous situation may obtain. In the case of alap for instance, it appears that 
melodic processes—the presentation, expansion and permutation of material — 
are paramount, and the absence of metre in a music culture with a highly 
developed metric system suggests a deliberate decision not to obstruct the 
natural or innate rhythm of the melody. We do not of course know what an 
innate rhythm is or how it might be determined, but it may be that in these 
cases the performed rhythm is felt to optimize the reception of melodic informa- 


35 * Contrametric accent’ is a term coined by Kolinski (1973: 499) 
19 See Nelson, ‘Sayx al Husari makes clear that it is the rhythmic patterns and not the pitch 
patterns (magamat) which distort tajwid’ (1985: 178). 
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tion and cognition of melodic structure. These are the sorts of problems 
ethnomusicology must face in the future study of free rhythm. 


5. Conclusion 

This paper set out to establish that ‘free rhythm’ is an area that has 
suffered neglect at the hands of ethnomusicology, and to review the reasons 
for the lack of serious study of music without metre. Since the main reason 
for this neglect is the lack of suitable analytical techniques, to accept it would 
be to accept that the limits of our field of study should be determined by the 
prior availability of suitable methodologies, which is surely not a proposition 
we would wish to accept. Before we can develop suitable methodologies, 
however, it is important to understand fully the reasons why they have not yet 
been developed. In this case, the reasons include the lack of adaptable methodo- 
logies in related academic fields such as Western musicology; the lack of (or 
perhaps our lack of awareness of) generally applicable ideas in other cultures; 
and the difficulties inherent in graphically representing free rhythm. 

It might be argued that since a factor common to most free rhythm forms 
is that there appears to be no conscious organization of rhythm, there is little 
to be gained from the study of such rhythm. In the face of severe methodologi- 
cal difficulties, why should we make the effort to proceed? This paper argues, 
however, that the fact that in most music cultures, free rhythm theory appears 
to be either limited or non-existent suggests that factors other than rhythmic 
regulation may determine the temporal organization of such forms, but not 
that this organization is unimportant. The potential benefits of the study of 
such organization are too valuable for us to submit to its formidable difficulties. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


SHUHAYD AL-BALKHI, A POET AND PHILOSOPHER OF THE TIME 
OF RAZI 


Shuhayd (or Shahid)! al-Balkhi is remembered mainly as one of the earliest 
poets in Neo-Persian. But he was also a minor poet in Arabic and, moreover, 
a tantalizingly obscure figure in the history of Muslim philosophy in the ninth 
century. A first sifting of the relevant biographical material was made by 
M. Qazwini in 1910? and the only really significant contributions since have 
come from P. Kraus? and most recently from G. Lazard,‘ who published a 
critical edition and translation of the surviving fragments of Shuhayd’s Persian 
poetry together with a comprehensive bibliography. The present attempt to 
add a bit more flesh to Shuhayd’s still decidedly skeletal biography is based 
essentially on just two texts, one of which has been known all along, but has 
not, I think, previously been understood correctly; the other has only recently 
become available. 

The ‘old’ text is the Fihrist of al-Nadim? where the entry on Shuhayd can 
be found in the chapter on medicine, incorporated rather incongruously into 
the author's account of the famous doctor, alchemist and heretical philosopher 
Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya’ al-Razi. More precisely: al-Nadim inserts 
after the biography of R4zi, but before the list of his writings, short entries on 
two men who were connected in some way with the great scholar, first a person 
whom he calls only ‘al-Balkhi’, and then our Shuhayd. To clarify the context 
we begin the translation with the last sentence of Razi’s biography. 


. And at the end of his life he (Razi) went blind. And he used to say 
that he had studied philosophy with al-Balkhi. Report on this person's 
philosophy: This man was from Balkh; he used to wander around the 
countries and travel about the earth and had a fine knowledge of philosophy 


1 At least in the literature in roman script, the name has previously been interpreted as 
‘Shahid’, ‘martyr’, ee be seen, 1n the classical period this is never used as a proper 

name, but only as a posthumous thet for Muslims killed in battle; as a name of a living person 
it would seem ludicrous and in sacrilegious. contrast, the homograph (and metrical 
equivalent) Shuhayd (evidently a diminutive from oer od ^, though very rare, is 
attested, notably as the name of the Arab ancestor of a family of Andalucian notables, the Banü 
Shuhayd, and also as that of the dfather of ‘Umayr b. Sa‘d b. Shuhayd, the governor of 
Hims at the time of Mu‘awiya. Al-Dhababi, Kitabu 'I-mushtabihl fi asmà'i 'l-rijāl (ed. de J 
Leiden, 1881), 305—6, specifies the onunciation Shuhayd, bi l-damm, in these two cases, tho 
he also grves Shahid as the name of ' some’ (jama‘a), but without examples. The latter name may 
well have been ın use at the time of al-D 1 (fourteenth century) when the depreciation of 
the traditional Arabic honorifics was already well advanced, but this was bardly the case at the 
time with which we are concerned. The name of our Shuhayd is occasionally corrupted to Sahl 
or Suhayl—the man of Asadi’s Lughat-i firs have also Sipahbadh (see the S piping 
in Horn s edition, ym. a the lling sh.h.y.d 1s found often enough to be re 
Note in particular th wi (Lubabu 1 , II, ed. Browne, London, 1903, 3), Who formally 
begins his entries with ¢ a AT on the name of the t in pei introduces our writer with the 
words ‘S; sha ‘w-é shahd-sukhan-i shiahid-ka üdh', which leave no doubt at least about 
his reading of the consonants. 

2 See his edition of the Chahar maq agāla of Ahmad b. “Umar al Nizam a al-Samarqandi 

ge aban de 1910), 127-8, n. 6. Qazwini’s note is reprinted, to other material 

om his posthumous papers and some additional notes, in the new edition n ofi the same work by 


M. Mu‘in (Tehran, 1331 shamsi/1952—53), 80-3 of the fa Ge 
3 In his edition of al-Ràzi 'ilun falsafiyya (Cairo, ter 145-7. 
4 spe remiers poétes persani (1x*—x* siècles), (Te 1964), 1, ge 62-9; n, 23-39. 


tügel (Leipzig, 1871), 299; ed. Tajaddad ( (second ed., Tehran, n.d. , with a 2s ae 
i973) E This passage from the Fihrist is quotes ay by Ibn Abi Usaybi* 8, 
'Lanba’ fi tabagati 'l-atibba’ (Cairo, 1299/1992), 1, 311. The translation eid ae 
cae with that in B. Dodge, The Fihrist of al-Nadim (New York and London, 1970), 02. 
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and the ancient sciences. And it has been said that Razi claimed his books 
on that subject as his own. I have seen quite a few things (shay’an kathiran) 
on many sciences in his own handwriting, rough and fair copies, from 
which (however) no complete book went forth among the public. But it 
has been said that his books are to be found in Khurasan. And in the time 
of Ràzi there was a man known as Shuhayd b. al-Husayn,” with the kunya 
Abi l-Hasan, who in science follows the path of his (ie. al-Balkhi’s) 
philosophy, but this man (also) wrote books of his own.? And there were 
controversies between him and Razi and each one of them composed 
refutations of the other. 


The identity of ‘al-Balkhi’, Ràzi's supposed teacher, remains very much a 
mystery. Kraus and Pines? mod it ‘very probable’ that he is the same person 
as the Eranshahri of whom Nasir b. Khusraw says that his writings on the 
various religions were taken over and corrupted (i.e. interpreted in an anti- 
religious sense) by Razi and who is also mentioned several times in the works 
of al-Bayrüni. But there does not seem to be any real evidence for this 
equation.’° Kraus and Pines were, however, certainly right to state that this 
Balkhi is not the well-known polymath Abü Zayd al-Balkhi.!! Elsewhere in 
his Fihrist!? al-Nadim gives a detailed account of Abü Zayd and a long list of 
his writings; it is thus impossible to think that the latter could be identical 
with a philosopher who, to the knowledge of our informant, left not one 
‘complete book'.? But the shadowy Balkhi is not only Ràzi's teacher; he is 
also, as I understand the text, the master of Shuhayd, or in any event the one 
whose philosophical system Shuhayd followed. In other words, Ràzi and 
Shuhayd both came from the same philosophical background. 

The list of Razi’s writings which follows immediately after the passage just 
translated, and which is known to us also in a somewhat different form from 
al-Bayrüni,'^ contains, as has been recognized, two titles mentioning Shuhayd 
by name. One is a polemic with Shuhayd on the nature of pleasure.'5 In the 


5 musawwadat, ‘rough copies’, 1s well-known; for dasütir (singular dustür) the context would 
seem to demand the meaning ‘fair copies’, though this definition does not appear to be given in 
any dictionary. The juxtaposition of musawwada/sawad with dustür occurs also in al- Khuwaárizmi, 
Mafütihu 'I-'ulüm (ed. G. van Vloten, Leiden, 1895), 58, who, while enumerating the technical 
terms of the secretarial profession, defines dusti as ‘a copy of the (financial) total transcribed 
from the rough draft’ (al-dustüru nuskhatu '-jamà'ati "-manqulatu mma 'I-sawad) There are a 
good number of Peu in the manuscripts of the Fihrist where the scribes state that they have 
Copied 'from his (the author's) dustür and (what 1s) in his handwriting’ (min dustiriht wa bi 
khattihi) or that they left empty spaces ‘as we found them in the dustür' (ka ma wajadna fi 
A MEA, = T 8 uu. Dodo 1n Tajaddud's edition, pp. 1—2 (without mention of 
the present passage). the other meanings of Arabic dustür, must derive ultimately from 
Middle-Persian dastwar, * authority’. 

7 Flugel (wron yp: b. al-Hasan. Both editions break this sentence into two paragraphs, making 
nonsense of the whole passage. 

* yajri Ks falsafatihi fi "I-'ilmi wa lakin li hadha 'I-rajuli kutubun musannafatun. These words 
aru been main crux in the previous literature, but I do not see how they could mean 


: USE ex i v. al- deem 
ukagaıq, in | in his lis Pisi Ray Muhammad: Zakarryyd-yi Razi (Tehran, 1349sh./1970), 
isis] has hs and maintains, with plausible, though perha: 
not overwhelming AH em he hailed not from Balkh, but from Naysabiir, and consequently 
cannot be the same person as al-Nadim’s ‘al-Balkhi’, 
11 By contrast, F. Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, m (Leiden, 1970), 275, thinks 
1t * hóchstwahrscheinlich ' that the two Balkhis are identical 

12 Ed. Flügel, 138; ed. Tajaddud, 153. 

33 See also Muhaq qqiq, op. cit., 14-15 

14 Sea ETY li 1I. Bayrüniyyi fi fihristi kutubi Muhammad: bm Zakariyya'a 'I-Razi (ed. P. 
Kraus, Paris, 

15 GI Bayrünr, 11,1 12, quotes the title as Fr md yard baynahi wa bayna Shuhaydmi "I-Balkhiyyi 
fi '-ladhdha. al-Nadim (ed. Flügel, 310 1. 5; ed. Tajaddud, 358 1. 22) gives it as’ Kitabu nagdihi 
‘ala Sr ra as a Suhayl, but see "Flügel's apparatus) ai-Balkhuyyl fi ma nagadahit | bi-hi 
mina ’ 
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epitome of al-Sijistani’s Siwanu ‘Il-hikma’® we find a sizeable extract from a 
book by ‘Shuhayd b. al-Husayn’ on ‘the superiority of the pleasures of the 
soul—and these are true pleasures— over the pleasures of the body, which, 
when they are attained, are in fact pains’, and, although Razi is not mentioned 
in the extract, it is not improbable that this is the work against which Razi 
directed his polemic. We know in any case that Razi's own ' negative' doctrine 
of pleasure (pleasure is nothing other than the absence of pain)!" stands 
diametrically opposed to the Aristotelian ‘positive’ ethic of which the extract 
from Shuhayd gives a concise, and rather anodyne, summary. The other title 
mentioning Shuhayd is a dispute on the afterlife (al-ma'ad), the content of 
which eludes us.!? 

In two passages in his biographical dictionary, and one in his geographical 
dictionary (we shall have a closer look at all three in a moment), the thirteenth- 
century author Yaqut al-Hamawi refers to our Shuhayd in terms which make 
it clear that he was the subject of one of the entries in the former work. 
Unfortunately, a large portion of the biographical dictionary is now lost, 
including the whole of the section devoted to the persons whose names begin 
with the letter shi, but two recent publications have enabled us to recover at 
least the substance of Yaqiit’s biography of Shuhayd. One is the 16th volume 
of al-Safadi’s biographical dictionary, published in 1982. Although al-Safadi 
does not indicate the source of his entry on Shuhayd,? a confrontation with 
the mentioned passages in Yaqüt leads to the conclusion that he must have 
had his information from the lost part of Yaqut's Mu'jamu ‘l-udaba’. This 
conclusion was confirmed by the publication, in 1993, of a new edition of the 
Mu‘jamu '-udabà' prepared by Ihsan ‘Abbas, in which most of the missing 
passages have been supplied from a hitherto unknown epitome (mukhtasar), 
among them the entry devoted to Shuhayd.?? In fact al-Safadi's entry and that 
in the mukhtasar are simply a shorter and a longer version of the same text. 
This refers to our author as Abii "I-Husayn (thus in both copies for Abū 
"']-Hasan) Shuhayd b. al-Husayn al-Balkhi al-Warráq al-Mutakallim and sup- 
plies us for the first time?! with one of his vital statistics: he died in 315/927—28. 
We are then told that he and his compatriots Abū Zayd al-Balkhi and Abū 
*1-Qasim al-Balkhi al-Ka‘bi were contemporaries and close friends and that all 
three excelled in the philosophical sciences. Moreover, they all died in quick 
succession ( fi muddatin qariba), Shuhayd first (i.e. in 315), Abū ’l-Qāsim second 
(scil. in 319) and Abii Zayd last (scil. in 322). Yaqüt adds that Shuhayd was 
famous for the care with which he copied manuscripts.? He also quotes six 


16 Mimtakhabu giwüni "I-hikma (ed. Dunlop, The Hague, etc., 1979), 127. 

17 Kraus (loc. cit. in n. 3, p 139) has shown that Rázi's theory of piane probably derives 
from Plato's Timaeus, 61 de. The attempts by some to trace this and other aspects of Razi’s 
philosophy back to Epicurus ignore the fact that the writings of the Epicureans were entirely 
unknown in the Islamic world. 

18 g]-Bayruni (18, L9): ar-Raddu ‘ala Shuhaydm ft lughzi 'l-maʻäd. Al-Nadim (ed. Flügel, 301, 
1 5; ed. Tajaddud, 358, 1. 29) has Kitdbun ‘ala Shuhayd (both editions. Suhayl, but the correct 
lectio is, once again, in Fligel’s a tus) al-Balkhiyyi fi tathbiti "I-ma'ad The latter formulation, 
in particular, suggests that it 1s Razt who is ‘co: g’ the idea of ma'üd against Shuhayd’s 
attack, rather than the other way around. In this case ma'dd can hardly refer to the Muslim 
doctrine of resurrection (which Rāzī rejected), but must have some special meaning in Razi's 


own system. 
3, a ird 25 ‘l-wafayat, xvi (ed Wadăd al-Qadi, Beyrouth, 1982), 197-8. 


1421 

2 Fhe seventeenth-century Shahid-i sádig of Muhammad Sadiq al-Işfahānī gives (according to 
Dihkhuda’s Lughaindma, s.v. Abii 'I-Hasan Shuhayd) our author's date of death as 325, but, as 
will become clear, this must be a mistake for 315 

22 Shuhayd’s eminence as a scribe is alluded to also in a verse by Farrukhi (see his divin, ed. 
‘Abdu 'l-rasult, Tehran, 1311sh./1932, 187), who says of his own patron, Khwaja Abū Sahl 
al-Zawzant: ‘He writes a handwriting which is indistinguishable from the handwriting of Shuhayd; 
he recites poetry which is 1ndistinguishable from the poetry of Jarir’ (khat niwësadh ki bmashndsand 
az khatt-i Shuhayd * shir göyadh kı mashnāsand az shi'r-1 Jarir ). 
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Arabic verses in which Shuhayd mocked Abū Nasr Ahmad b. Abi Rabi‘a, the 
minister of the Saffarid ‘Amr b. al-Layth? (two of his verses with a different 
rhyme satirizing the same minister are quoted in al-Marghinàni's handbook 
of Arabic rhetoric‘), says that he was in Baghdad in 306/918—19 and that he 
also satirized Ahmad b. Sahl, the well-known governor of Khurásàn on behalf 
of the Sämänids, and had to flee his wrath, but returned to Balkh after Ahmad’s 
execution (scil. in 307/920).?* 

In his entry on Abi Zayd al-Balkhi Yaqüt refers? to a book by one Abū 
Sahl Ahmad b. *Ubaydillah b. Ahmad mawlá amiri 'l-mu'minin, which he had 
seen in the author's own hand, consisting of ‘stories about Abii Zayd al-Balkhi 
and Abū "l-Hasan Shuhayd al-Balkhi and I have extracted from it my account 
of the biographies of the three’. The word ‘three’ makes one suspect that one 
name has dropped out of the preceding phrase, namely, that of Abū 1-Qasim 
al-Balkhi,”’ and this suspicion is strengthened by the fact that Yaqiit concludes 
his extract from Abū Sahl’s book with the promise that ‘I shall transcribe 
from it the biography of Abū 'l-Qàsim ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad al-Ka‘bi al-Balkhi 
in its proper place’; however, there is no entry on Abii 'l-Qàsim in the extant 
portion of the dictionary. This same extract quotes two Arabic verses contained 
in a letter which Shuhayd sent to Abii Zayd at the time when the former had 
betaken himself to the court of a ruler whom the text calls Muhtaj b. Ahmad 
in Saghaniyan.?? This triple biography is evidently the source of the entry on 
Shuhayd which we have just summarized. Finally, in his geographical diction- 
ary,°° Yaqüt says that Jahiidhanak, a village on the outskirts of Balkh, is the 
birthplace of (as the printed text has it) Abü Shuhayd b. al-Husayn al-Balkhi 
al-Warragq al-Mutakallim. It was suggested already by M. Qazwini*! that here 
part of the kunya has dropped out of the text and that we should read Abū 
<’l-Hasan> Shuhayd, etc. The identical nomenclature in the now available 
entry from al-Safadi and the mukhtasar makes this conjecture a certainty. It 
is now also clear that the words wa kana fi ‘asri Abi Ziyadini 'I-Ka'bi must be 
emended to ... Abi *Zaydin <wa> ‘I-Ka‘bi. The relevant part of the entry can 
thus be translated: ‘Abi <’l-Hasan> Shuhayd b. al-Husayn al-Balkhi, the 
book-merchant and theologian, was from it (i.e. Jahiidhanak), but he was 
brought up (wullida) in Balkh, for his father moved to that city. Abi 


2 wie b. Abi Rabi‘a (the name occurs thus also in the verses themselves) was appointed 

wazir in Muharram 278/891 der. to the anonymous eleventh-century 7@rikh-1 Sistdn, ed. 

M. T. Bahar, Tehran, 1314sh./1935, 250) and defected to the Sámánid Isma*il on the eve of the 
latter's victory over ‘Amr in Rabi" II 287/900 (see Ibn Khallikàn, Wafayátu 'l-a'yün. ed. Ihsàn 
‘Abbas, Beirut, 1968—72, vi, 428). Ahmad b Abi Rabi‘a is also mentioned by Ibn al-Athir, al- 
Kamilu fi ‘l-ta’rikh, ed. Tornberg, virt, 192, and by ‘Ali b. Zayd al-Bayhagi (Ibn Funduq), Türikh- 
i Bayhaq, ed. Ahmad Bahmanyür (Tehran, 1317sh /1938), $7 See also the next footnote, and 
C. E Bosworth, The history of che arids of Sistan and the Mahks of Nimruz (Costa Mesa and 
New York, 1994), 20, 359. 

24 aJ. Mahüs inu fi "I-nazmi wa ‘l-nathr, ed. G. J. van Gelder (Istanbul, 1987), 77. The undue 
manuscript garbles the names both of the poet (‘al-Shahid b. al-Hasan’; nowhere else does 
given name appear with the article) and the victim (Ahmad b Rabi‘a 

25 Ahmad’s opponent, the S&mamd Nasr n (reg. 301/914 to 331 3) 18 the dedicates of 
Shuhayd's Persian qasida a few verses of which are A gros by ‘Awfi, op. cit., 3, where one must 
read ‘amir-i sa‘id Abū 'I-Hasan Nasr <b. b Isma‘il b. Nasr al-Samani '. 

26 Mu‘jamu ‘l-udaba’, ed. phat in brs 1, 143; ed. Ihsàn, 275. 

27 The name has been su in brackets in the new edition. 

28 Ed Margoliouth, 1, 151 an, p. 281. 

29 The earliest of the nee of aghaniyan of whom we have any information 1s Abii Bakr 
Muhammad b al-Muzaffar b. Muhta; a who is first mentioned 1n connection with events of 298/911 
and died in 327/939, and to whom Abii Zayd al-Balkhi dedicated at least one of ^ works CE 
C. E. Bosworth, Iran, xix, 1981, 4). It 1s just about possible that Yaqut's Muhtāj 1s M 
grandfather, though itis perhaps more likely that once again the text is not in order and that the 
anecdote in fact refers to Muhammad b. al-Muzaffar. 

°° Mu'jamu "I-buldan, ed. Wustenfeld, n, 167-8. 

31 loc. cit. (see n. 2, above). 
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<’l-Hasan> Shuhayd was a man of letters (adib), a poet and a theologian 
and possessed excellent qualities. He lived at the time of Abii *Zayd «and 
of> (Abū '|-Qasim) al-Ka‘bi, and I mentioned him in the biographical 
dictionary.'?? 

The three men of Balkh, and a further compatriot, the poet Muhammad 
b. Miisaé al-Balkhi, are mentioned together also in al-Tha‘alibi’s Yatimatu 
'--dahr,? where the Paris manuscript has (according to Qazwini) Shuhayd b. 
al-Husayn instead of the Sahl b. al-Hasan of the printed edition. 

In short: Abū 'l-Hasan Shubayd, Abū Zayd and Abii 'l-Qasim al-Ka‘bi 
were contemporaries and compatriots whose close connection with one another 
is reflected by the fact that they were the subject of a single joint biography, 
Yaqiit’s source. It is thus not perhaps implausible to assume that Shuhayd 
belonged to the same intellectual milieu as his two more famous companions, 
namely that of the moderately pro-Shi‘ite mu‘tazila. His polemics with the 
great free-thinker Razi would then have fit into the larger context of that 
defence of Islim against its internal and external opponents which we know 
to have been a special concern of the mu*tazilite theologians. 


FRANGOIS DE BLOIS 
Royal Asiatic Society, London 


33 Differently Taqizáda, me Mu‘in (work quoted in n. 2) 83, who takes the text as it stands 
and understands it to mean that Shuhayd’s father was a contemporary of the Bedouin philologist 
Abii Ziyad Yazid b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Hurr al-Kilabi, who died c. 200/815 (see Sezgin, vm, 39, 265, 
with references), and to whom Taqizida gives the musba al-Ka‘bi, but there seems to be no 
authority for this. 

33 Damascus edition, 1304/1886—7, 1v, 21. The same author quotes ‘Shuhayd b. al-Husayn’ 
also in his Latd'ifu ‘I-ma‘arif (ed. Ibrahim al-Abyari and Hasan Kam il al-Sayrafi, Cairo, 1960), 
203 (see also Bosworth’s tion, 135 and n. 114). 
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RONALD H. Sack: Cuneiform docu- 
ments from the Chaldean and 
Persian periods. x, 129pp., 64 
plates. Selinsgrove: Susquehanna 
University Press and London and 
Toronto: Associated University 
Presses, 1994. £35. 


This volume brings to the attention of 
scholarship the best-preserved dated archival 
documents of the Neo-Babylonian and Persian 
periods now in the World Hentage Museum of 
the University of Illinois. One hundred and 
thirteen tablets are presented here, in transht- 
eration, translation and photograph. The pub- 
lished documents date from the first year of 
Nabopolassar (625 B.C.) to the sixth of 
Cambyses (524 3.c.), but at least one other 
tablet of the collection 1s later, being dated to 
ae ont year of Darius I (WHM 1636; 
510 B.c.). 

The book begins with an introduction 
(pp. 1-29), the first part of which is given over 
to an account of the acquisition of the World 
Heritage Museum Tablet Collection. The role 
of Edgar J. Banks in antiquity dealing, docu- 
mented from his correspondence with the 
President of the University of Illinois and other 
worthies, makes illuminating reading. The 
second part of the introduction discusses the 
administrative hierarchy of E-anna, the temple 
of Ditar at Uruk (biblical Erech), from whose 
archives come most, if not all, of the texts 
published here. This discussion is concluded 
with a list of ‘Officials of Erech and Eanna’ in 
tabular form (pp. 30-41). 

Before the text editions are the various 
registers and indexes (pp. 42—89). This material 
begins with a catalogue of the Neo-Babylonian 
and Achaemenid tablets in the WHM collec- 
tion, divided into three sections. First are the 
well-preserved and dated texts that are pub- 
lished ın the book, numbered 1—113; second 
are the more fragmentary dated tablets that 
are not included, numbered 1—9; third are 104 
undated tablets listed by inventory number, 
also not included. According to the catalogue, 
most of this third group are badly 
but there are a few complete tablets among 
them, and it 15 to be hoped that these will be 
made available in due course, if not also 
whatever of the fragments that are at all legible. 
Two tables follow, the first a concordance of 
inventory and publication numbers, the second 
8 list of the texts arranged in chronological 
order. This second table, in which the texts are 
numbered 1-122, only becomes intelligible 
when one realizes that it represents a combina- 
tion of tbe 113 dated tablets that survived into 
the final version of the book and, scattered 
among th the nine dated but fragmentary 
tablets that did not. It is evidently an inadvert- 
ent survival from an earlier version of the 
manuscript in which all 122 tablets were to be 

ublished. Since the numbers of most tablets 
all those higher than 31) changed between the 


version that was rejected and the version that 
was printed, much of the table is out of step 
with the text editions. Quite apart from this, 
there are no fewer than 42 occasions in this 
table where other data (year, month, day, 
reign) are inconsistent with the transliterated 
texts, which that the table was not 
kept abreast of collations made in the process 
of checking the editions. 

The introductory material is concluded with 
indexes of personal names, occupational titles, 
royal names, temples, deities and geographical 
names. 

The rest of the book 1s given over to the 
editions of the 113 texts themselves, which are 
given in transliteration and translation with 
almost no annotation (pp 90-129), and to the 
plates of cuneiform tablets, which are repro- 
duced in photograph rather than autograph 
copy. There 1s the usual variety of administrat- 
ive documents—receipts, disbursements, prom- 
issory notes and other records of account— 
with a light smattering of legal documents, 
including court summonses, testimonial state- 
ments, a loan agreement and a boat-rental 
contract. The provision of the photographs is 
a definite asset to the book, which enables the 
reader to check on the transliterations Thus, 
puzzled by the peculiar reading and translation 
ofa group of signs that recurs regularly in text 
no. 72, ‘UMAHLNINGAR SUTU', which Sack 

ders ‘(buildings of the temple) precinct of 
amas’, I was able to verify without trouble 
that what was really at issue was pürti(pi) raq- 
gát, “SamaXutu) ‘a well in the river-strip 
of Šamaš’ (the rag-qát Samad is well attested 
imm archival documents of this period from 
Uruk, as one sees from a glance at 4Hw sub 
raqqatu II). . 
ere are two kinds of book in Assyriology, 
as 1n other disciplines: those that present new 
ideas and those that publish documents. As 
time goes by, most of the former fall out of 
date, buc the latter kind never lose all their 
value. The enduring worth of this book lies in 
its plates, and the author should be congratu- 
lated for making these available. 


A. R GEORGE 


NEK VELDHUIS: A cow of Sin. (Library 
of Oriental Texts, First Series: 
Ancient Mesopotamian Texts, 
Vol. 2.) 70 pp. Groningen: Styx 
Publications, 1991. 


The science of Assyriology still has, and will 
for some time to come have, as its main 
concern the edition of texts leading ultimately 
to the preparation of a corpus which can 
function as a basis for serious further study. 
This notwithstanding, occasional attempts to 
subject part of the content of Mesopotamian 
literature or religion to analysis of a which 
may stimulate interest of a broader spec- 
trum of readers should not be decried. Such is 
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the present md a literary and cultural critical definition of the Book of Lamentations. 
appreciation of a pal ou not closely related He starts with Hedwig Jahnow’s, Das 
incantations and brief accompanying ritual ^ Hebraische ^ Leichenlied im Rahmen der 
instructions. Voikerdichtung (1923). Westermann’s mam 

For the particular material chosen by argument agamst her position is that she is 
Veldhuis for his analysis and excursus he 18 was confusing the profane Gattung of the dirge with 


well served by previous studies, being able to 
depend on text editions by W. G. Lambert, a 
diachronic study by W. Roellig and translations 
by W. Farber and M. Stol. 
Veldhuis's booklet encompasses 67 

and presents a history of previous 

Babylonian text in a normalized form, a 
translation, and a series of studies. The studies 
endeavour to elucidate the and style 
from the points of view of inner structure, 
choice of vocabulary, sound plays, sound 
association, rhyme and sound parallelism. 
Analysis of this kind is of necessity to some 
degree subjective, but the validity of the general 
prineple, ying within the sphere of carminative 

C, 18 not in doubt. 

Assyriologists would wish their subject to 
remain and become more wi as an 
area of study in the world's universities, then 
it is arguable that they should be more ready 
than is sometimes the case to descend from 
their ivory towers and provide material of use 
and interest to students in related disciplines 
In the opinion of the reviewer it is substantially 
for thus reason that books such as the present 
one are needed. Veldhuis's booklet is one which 
could from the points of view of content, 
com iveness, and even price, be recom- 
mended to undergraduates 

The present reviewer wishes not to descend 
here to making comments of a digging kind 
where he t have a slightly different view- 
point from that of the author, but there is one 
aspect where he feels compelled to take a 
strong stand. This regards the presentation of 
the Babylonian texts on pp. 8, 10, and 12 where 
the Neo-Assyrian material from Nineveh and 
Assur is given in a form combining different 
dialects (e.g. with OB mimated forms). While 
this need not perhaps bother specialists, i 
inhibits tho usefulness of the book to begi 
who are struggling to acquire a feeling fo r the 
Babyloman language and its history. 

One may wish the author farther success in 
his attempts to study the literature and religion 
of the Babylonians. 


A. LIVINGSTONE 


CLAUS WESTERMANN: Lamentations: 
issues and interpretation. [Trans- 
lated from the German ye e 
Muenchow.] xviij 252p 
burgh: T & T Clark, 1997 61295. 95. 


This volume makes the monograph on the 
Book of Lamentations by the master of German 
Formgeschichte more accessible to the English- 

g world. The book offers its readers 

main issues: a reasoned of research 

into this bibhcal book, a thoro i reta- 

tion of its text and a form-critical discussion of 
the type (Gattung) ‘communal lament’. 

By iee of an entrance, Westermann reviews 

lications, all involved in the form- 


the comm lament, which is in W.’s view, 
as such, religious. A main distinction between 


Bie owo types ie [onec ty the tert net a duge 
is bewailing a dead n by addressing 
deceased, and that a Di eather inde ida 


or communal—is directed towards the deity 
who is petitioned in the final sections of a 
prayer to make an end to the situation that 
gave rise to the lament. W. then refers to the 
edition by S. N. Kramer of a Sumerian 
composition: the ‘Lamentation over the 
Destruction of Ur' in ANET, 455-63. 
Incidentally, he is neglecting the more recent 
investigations on this and comparable laments 
by, e.g. Vanstiphout. ‘The Lamentation over 
the Destruction of Ur’ provides W with an 
analogy for Lamentations from a structural 
point of view. Thus, he is modifying the view 
of T. F. McDaniel, ‘The alleged Sumenan 
influence on Lamentations’ (VT, 18, 1968, 
198—209), that there is no influence from the 
Sumenan PORNO) on the biblical Book. 
Naturally, W. that a relation between 
the two on a literary level—the author(s) of 
Lamentations reading a late copy of the 
Sumerian text while in the Babyloman exile or 
the like—is rather implausible. He interprets 
the striking resemblances from the fact that 
both texts arose from a comparable situation: 
they grieve over a fundamental loss. 

In ch. ii . 24-85) a well-reasoned survey 
of the research into Lamentations is given in 
two modes. First, in an historical approach, 
the views from Karl Budde to Bo Johnson are 
presented. These views are then systematically 
analysed. From this analysis it becomes clear 
that, in general, Lamentations is seen as an 
expression of grief after the sack of Jerusalem 


in 587 B.C. a few scholars date the 
composition in the Persian iod or the 
Maccabaean age. Most probably a multple 


authorship, living in the ruins of Jerusalem, 
should be assumed. W. adds to this general 
view that an oral tradition behind the written 
text should be surmised. The acrostic structure 
of the five chapters 1s of a compositional 
character; the final redactor(s) moulded the 
orally transmitted material into this form for a 
reason: so that they could function in a liturgy 
commemorating the fall of the city. W. vehe- 
mently argues against what he calls the devalu- 
ation of Lamentations. He points to various 
trends in publications on tations in 
which the element of the accusation against 
God is weakened or reasoned away 
view, and he is correct in saying so, this 1s a 
tation of the way God 1s depicted 
in the the Old Testament: ‘In the Old Testament, 
it is seen as o natural, as normal, that a 
lament 15 di toward God’ (p. 91). 

The of the history of interpretation 15 
followed by a third chapter in which W 
sketches his general view on Lamentations 
(pp. 86-108), namely: Lamentations should be 
interpreted as a direct account of suffering 
related by eyewitnesses of the sack of Jerusalem. 
Lam. 3 should be seen as a later insertion, 
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while Lam. 5 1s also later, but more contempor- 
ary to Lam. 1, 2 and 4. 

Chapter iv offers an exegesis of the whole of 
Lamentations (pp. 109-92). An adequate trans- 
lation with text-critical remarks is given. 
Unfortunately, W. has overlooked the fact that 
in Lam. 3: 29 the LXX does not render the 
phrase ‘ Perhaps there is yet hopel’. The absence 
of this important counterpoint must in the end 
lead to a different interpretation of the text. 
There is too httle space here to refer to the 
many valuable remarks W. makes concerning 
the structure of the five chapters ın 
Lamentations, and concerning indivi lines 
in the text. It is remarkable that parallels— 
either structural or semantic—with the 

‘Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur’ are 
not given. In my Mosel pin this is strange, given 
that W. e analogy in his openin 
chapter. Morcov. the commen woul 
have gamed even more depth if els with 
this and comparable Mesopotamian composi- 
tions had been given. 

In a final chapter, the puse e significance 
of Lamentations is (p poer 
Here W. tries to Sane on the idea of 
YHWH as the ‘Lord of history’. In my view 
his remarks are rather unproductive, since he 
tries to relate the unrelatable: YHWH as agent 
of doom and YHWH as a merciful God. The 
ideas of Albrektson and Gottwald, who do not 
try to resolve this tension, are more in k 
with the text of Lamentations and with 
mtention to re-evaluate elements of mourning 
and lament. In a section on the significance of 
Lamentations for a biblical theology, W. con- 
fines the idea of ‘theology’ to Christian 
thinking on faith as a means to cope with 
reality, and he does so in spite of an earlier 
reference to the Holocaust on p 93. Christian 
readers should always bear ın mind the fact 
that these books were not generated by 
Christianity 

BOB BBCKING 


JOHN BURTON: An introduction to the 
hadith. (islamic Surveys.) xxvi, 


210 pp. Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 1994. £39.95 
(paper £16.95). 


In his present book, John Burton demon- 
strates once again his penetrating insight into 
Islamic tradition, and provides a fresh oppor- 
tunity to examine his views on the history of 
an Islamic hadith. The origin of many legal 

tions 18 V be sought, according to Burton, 
in the exegetical discussions of the Qur'àn held 
among sc D before the literary formation 
of the hadith itself. The disagreement and 
conflicts between the various scholars as to the 
interpretation of the Quranic rulings are docu- 
mented in the various hadiths and counter- 
hadiths, and also in the text of the Qur'an itself 
which was subject to different modes of readings 

"ü'Gt), and to theories of replacement and 
abrogation (maskh). This view of Burton’s, 
already known from his previous publications, 
15 most instructive. However, one 1s somewhat 
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puzzled by the fact that the author chose to 
include in this book (ch. i) what is meant to be 
a historical survey of the career of Muhammad, 
which is based not only on the än but also 
on the evidence of hadith material. Here Burton 
takes the hadith material not as reflecting 
Qurafiic exegesis or political friction, but 
rather, the absolute truth itself, ie. authentic 
documentation of historical events of the 
Prophet's own time. For this historical survey, 
the author repeats the basic Islamic tradition 
about the life of the Prophet e.g., the well- 
known chronological traditions according to 
which Muhammad was 40 years old at the 
beginning of his mission, 25 when he married 
Khadija, and that his entire prophetic activity 
lasted 23 years, 13 of them in Mecca. These, as 
well as other figures in the chronological 
hadiths, cannot be taken for granted, as they 
can be shown to represent literary patterns of 
a clearly symbolic significance (for which see 
Uri Rubin, The eye of the beholder. the life of 
Muhammad as viewed by the early Muslims, 
Princeton, NJ, 1995, 189—214). 

In his survey of Muhammad’s Meccan 
period, Burton provides a detailed description 
aS the meetings at al'Aqaba between the 

het and the Ansar, which 1s again based 
Fan material that cannot be taken for 
erated: In fact, the story of the ‘Aqaba 
meetings is available in several different ver- 
sions, and each can be shown to represent a 
special aspect of the image of the Prophet as 
moulded during the generations following his 
death (Rubin, Eye of the beholder, 169-85). On 
the whole, Burton seems to have fallen into the 
trap of arbitrary selection here. Why should 
some hadiths about the life of Muhammad be 
accepted as historical records, while others 
remain a reflex of exegetical discussions? 
Moreover, even traditions which might be 
regarded as having a clear exegetical function, 
connecting Qur’dnic verses to various sira 
events (asbab al-nuziil) are included in Burton’s 
historical survey of Muhammad’s life Thus, 
describing how the Prophet abandoned the 
‘biblical religions’ in favour of the ‘new 
national myth’, the monotheism of Abraham, 
Burton accepts the tradition that Qur'án 2:144 
contains the Prophet's order to change the 
direction of prayer from Jerusalem to the 
Ka‘ba, which was given ‘in earnest of his final 
break with the Jews” (p. 13, with n. 35). Burton 
states this in spite o the fact that there are 
also traditions g this very Qur'ünic order 
to different motives, for example, to test the 
obedience of the believers, etc. In fact, Burton 
is well aware of such traditions, and he discusses 
elsewhere their exegetical function in connec- 
tion with the al-nasikh wa-'l-mansiikh theory 
(see John Burton, Abū ‘Ubayd al-Qüsim b. 
Sallàm's Kitab al-Nasikh wa-'-mansükh:- MS 
Istanbul, Topkapı, Ahmet ITI A 143, Cambridge, 
1987, 70-71; rev. in BSOAS, Lu, 2, 1989, 346). 
Moreover, the commentaries of the 
contain traditions reflecting medieval Jewish— 
Islamic polemics, to the effect that the Ka‘ba 
was the qibla of the prophets of the Children 
of Israel, and that it was described as such in 
their own scriptures. This means that the 
change from Jerusalem to the Ka'ba is inter- 
preted here as a restoration of biblical religions, 
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which is rather in accordance with the suppos- 
edly genuine Jewish law (e.g. Mugütl b. 
Sulayman, Tafsir al-qur'ün, MS, Istanbul, 
Ahmet II, 74/1, fol. 24b [on 2: 146]; 
Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, Jan! al-bayan 
Jf! tafsir al-qur'án, Bülüq 1323 a.n. / 1905, repr 
Berrut, 1972, n, 16 [on 2: 146). 

The inclusion of a chapter about 
Muhammad’s mission in Burton’s book is 
entirely superfluous, but is nevertheless typical 
of the approach shared by so many Islamicists 
who believe that the available Islamic sources— 
although reflecting the frictions, tendencies, 
polemics and debates of later generations—can 
nevertheless teach us about the time of the 
Prophet himself. But, as we see, the historical 
reconstruction of Muhammad’s life 1s more 
often than not based on an arbitrary selection 
of the material. 

Those chapters (ii, iv) in which the hadiths 
are treated as reflecting the exegetical debate 
of scholars in the generations after the death 
of the Prophet are far more useful, although it 
is doubtful whether the author’s attempt to 
explain all the hadiths as the result of exegetical 
elaboration on the text of the Quran will 
always convince all readers. This applies mainly 
to traditions providing the asbab al-nuziil of 
the Qur'ün. For example, the traditions about 
Muhammad's first revelation discussed by the 
author (pp.30—32) can also be shown to 
contain an originally independent (essentially 
biblical) narrative framework to which Quranic 
extracts were added only at a secondary stage, 
not for exegetical purposes but rather for 
embellishment and authorization (Rubin, 
Eye of the beholder, 103-12). The same applies 
to the story of the gatanic verses (pp. 323. See 
Rubin, Eye of the beholder, 156—66). 
Nevertheless, the studies of the exegetical 
functions of the legal hadiths relating to fasting, 
prayer and marriage are the author's most 
original contribution and hence the most valu- 
able part of the book. 

There are also chapters, especially useful for 
beginners, in which numerous examples are 
provided of the political (ch. 1i) and theological 
(ch. v) themes most frequently dealt with in 
hadith. Beginners will also benefit greatly from 
the survey of the traditional criticism of isnáds 
(ch. vi) and of the major hadith collechons 
(ch. vii) In the concluding chapters (viii-ix) 
the reader will find a survey of al-Shafi‘i’s role 
in establishing the primacy of the sunna of the 
prophet and of prophetic hadiths in which little 
new is added to what can already be derived 
from Schacht’s findings. In fact, Schacht’s 
hypothesis that isndds came into existence no 
earlier than the second century A.&., and that 
isnäds traced back to the Prophet are the latest 
result of a continuous backwards growth of 
isndds, is taken for granted throughout the 
book. This will not convince everyone. Isnáds 
traced back to the Prophet and to his 
Companions can be shown to have a date of 
origin much earlier than that assumed by 
Schacht and his followers (Rubin, Eye of the 
beholder, 234—60). 


URI RUBIN 
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JHAN-PIERRE GREENLAW: The coral 
buildings of Suakin: Islamic archi- 
tecture, planning, design and 
domestic arrangements in a Red Sea 
port. 132 pp. London: Kegan Paul 
International, 1994. £45. 


J.-P Greenlaw’s book is a seminal study of 
Red Sea architecture, as well as a record of the 
battered remains of Sawakin itself. The appear- 
ance of a new edition—in effect a reprinting 
with an introduction by Mansour Khalids 
therefore very welcome. It was initially 
lished privately in 1976, and was one o Fin 
first efforts to record the traditional Islamic 
architecture of the Red Sea, already pmi 
when Greenlaw wrote. Indeed, the paucity o 
studies on late Islamic building styles in the 
region is accurately reflected m the limited 
bibliography available to Greenlaw. 

He had a distin ed career in Sudan 
where he set u e Khartoum School of 
Design and taught many Sudanese artists. He 
bogan to gather material on Sawākin in the 

s and 1950s and was thus able to record 
the town when it was still in relatively good 
condition, before the gradual disintegration of 
its fragile structures. His own skills as a 
draughtsman were a nao contribution to his 
account of Sawükin, and drawings and 
ground-plans are probably now the only record 
that survives of many of these buildings. 

He realized that coral-built Sawākin could 
not long survive and set about recording the 
typology of the town's buildings before they 
were lost. The result was a t and precise 
study, analysing style and period the 
traditional houses of the town. His account of 
the influences that formed Sawükin's architec- 
ture still stands up to scrutiny in the light of 
subsequent research on the Red Sea architec- 
tural style and its origins He rightly argues 
that the oldest style of architecture at Sawakin 
was a low courtyard house type, rather than 
the taller houses that appear in later periods in 
the town and which are usual taken to 
constitute the architectural style of the Red Sea 
httoral He also su that some of these 
low buildings pre-date the sixteenth-century 
Turkish presence. The low co house 
that Greenlaw recognized at Sawakin occurs in 
various forms at Sabyà, Farasan, al-Qunfudha 
on the Saudi coast of the Red Sea and m the 
Gulf as well, and it seems to have been the 
preferred building form on the coast when 
space was not at a premium. There is now 
reason to su, suggest that this ts universally y an old 
type of b g on the Arabian coast for 
oe related srie xu ue rA 
century date are emerging from Sir üs 
in Abu Dhabi. 

Much of the architecture of Sawakin, with 
its distinctive rawshan screens, Greenlaw char- 
acterizes as being inspired by Jidda in Saudi 
Arabia and he regards Sawakin in certain 
periode as being an architectural colony of 

idda. While the building tradition of Sawákin 
itself was already dead when Greenlaw was 
there, in 1951 he visited Jidda where he found 
the closely-related local coral building tradition 
still vigorous, and recorded it in detail, mctud- 
ing the terminology used there. However, a 
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caveat should be recorded here, for while the 
building techniques are indeed common to both 
places, it does not follow that the terminology 
used at Jidda was identical with that at 
Sawakin. 

With this description, Greenlaw preserved 
the record of building at Jidda when it, too, 
was on the eve of complete loss. Extant Jidda 
buildings of late date probably echo the lost 
architecture of the Red Sea coast of much 
earlier times. The information that Greenlaw 
gathered during his visit to the Hijàz 1s probe 
no longer retrievable, certainly not in the de 
that he was able to provide. As a result, his 
study 1s as much an essential part of the record 
of the architecture of western Arabia as a study 
of the architecture of the Sudanese coast. 

The introduction to the present edition by 
Mansour Khalid calls for CO to extend 
its work on the conservation of Sudan’s 
monuments to encompass Sawakin’s remains. 
One hopes that his words will find some 
response and that the re-publication of 
Greenlaw's book will contribute to the protec- 
tion of such a major example of the later 
Islamic architecture of the Red Sea coast. 


G. R. D KING 


ROBERT HILLENBRAND: Islamic archi- 
tecture: form, function and 
meaning. xxvi, 645 pp. Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press, 1994. 
£49.50. 


Robert Hillenbrand’s Islamic architecture 1s 

a work on a grand scale—617 , 302 black 
and white photographs, 24 colour plates, and 
ie oe tional total of 1,246 line drawings 
tially 1t is a panorama of the architecture 

ane the central Islamic lands in the pre-modern 
period, but with a considerable level of detail. 
As the author tells us, he presents the 
material by building type, rather than by 
chronological period. Thus there are chapters 
on the mosque, the minaret, the madrasa, the 
mausoleum, the caravanserai and the palace: 
each type is treated across the breadth of the 
Islamic world, and down the ages from the 
beginnings of Islam to AD 1700. The text 
presents us with a discussion of the various 
poup: and regional styles within each type, 
trated by black and white photographs 
which are largely drawn from archives of 
historic photographs, and line drawings which 
are mainly axonometric, isometric or perspect- 
ive views or reconstructions. At the end of the 
text is a. graphic catalogue es 132 2 pape of 
more technical line ud , eleva- 
tions, decorative details, ess "fittings 


such as lamps. 

The work was originally conceived within 
the terms of the well-known ‘Islamic Surveys’ 
series of the Edinburgh University Press and, 
although not in the end published ın that series, 
has continued to be influenced by its style: it is 
aimed at the student and the non-specialist 
educated reader, and there are no footnotes. 
The hand of an "experienced university teacher 
is evident mn the writing; it has the type of 
comprehensiveness that a student needs. 
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There is no doubt that Professor 
Hillenbrand’s range of knowledge illustrated in 
the book is hi admirable, and he has 
himself seen a very proportion of the sites 


mentioned. Nevertheless it 15 obvious that there 
is a limit to what a single human being can put 
into a book, both the author in composing the 
text and assembling the documentation, and 
the reader in absorbing the content. The sub- 


ject is an enormous one—too big to treat 


tely 1n today's state of Knowledge- -and 
an author has to decide whether to give a hi 
level general survey, without documen t 
he has to say, or to write a documen book 
on a more limited theme In fact it is this 
second type of book which is lacking on many 
aspects of Islamic architecture: this reviewer 
would await with ess what would cer- 
tainly be a classic work by Robert Hillenbrand 
on the seer architecture of Iran, for example. 
Here Hillenbrand gives us a general survey 
with a certain degree of documentation: the 
catalogue of line drawings, but no footnotes. 
The documentation of the monuments discus- 
sed is the aspect of the book most open to 
question. The catalogue of line drawings is an 
extremely useful tool to which this reviewer 
found himself referring constantly However, 
there are no captions, only illustration numbers 
making reference to a list elsewhere. That list 
gives only the name, but neither the date nor 
the geographical location; so it is impossible 
for the average reader to take forward an 
interest in a particular little-known monument 
of which he has been given a glimpse. This 
leaves a sense of frustration, which makes one 
wonder whether ıt was wise to include the 
catalogue, es ey as such a large collection 
is bound to Fe some drawings of 
rather Sueciae Hillenbrand could 
not have been expected to justify his viewpoint 
on specific interpretations within the space 
available; it is the global vision that 1s 
important. 
effect, the book 1s a series of essays on 
the evolution of six building . The concen- 
tration is on the relationship of form and 
function— function as expressed in terminology 
and evidence from texts There is no treatment 
of the evolution of architectural decoration. 
These essays fall short of comprehensiveness, 
or the kage reason that there are 
pn dus examples of some types to justify a 
chapter to themselves, but also because of the 
absence of two fundamental areas: military and 
domestic architecture. On the one hand, resid- 
ential architecture simply cannot be divided 
between house and palace: there is a single 
unbroken continuum between the smallest 
Omani barasti and the Caliph’s palace, a point 
particularly evident 1n the thousands of contem- 
porary house plans recovered from the ‘Abbasid 
dn at Samarra’. On the other hand, while 
sing as perhaps ‘vernacular’ architecture, 
which enbrand excludes from consideration 
(p 1), mihtary architecture, only mentioned as 
a side-issue connected with caravanserais, is 
one of the glories of Islamic construction, 
notably the great medieval citadels of Syria, 
Egypt and Anatolia. 
As a result, this is a strongly religious vision 
of Islamic architecture: the mosque, the min- 
aret, the madrasa, and the mausoleum Is this 
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the right emphasis? Is Islamic architecture the 
architecture of a religion, as Hillenbrand seems 
to suggest, or of a human culture, where secular 
architecture plays an equal role? This reviewer 
takes the view that, rather like Roman architec- 
ture, which was linked by a common tradition 
from Hadrian’s Wall to Palmyra, Islamic archi- 
tecture is the distinctive common tradition of a 
culture which was formed by the religion of 
Islam, and spread over varied geographical and 
ethnic nons It is true nevertheless that the 
comparable studies of Byzantine and medieval 
(European) architecture are at present also 
arly concentrated on religious buildings. 

e typological approach to the subject has 
advantages and disadvantages. By this method 
it is possible to see the evolution of a building 
type much better than when architecture 1s 
treated by period or regional style. On the 
other hand, the choice of chapter subjects in 
itself sets m concrete a particular view of 
Islamic architecture, in this case a medieval 
Iranian view. A book about the architecture of 
the early Islamic period, for example, could 
not have had more than two chapter headin 
the same as those here (palaces and mosques); 
while only in the Iranian world are minarets 
sufficiently separate entities to justify a chapter 
to themselves. Hillenbrand’s mildly pro-Iranian 
sentiment is most visible in his seeing the 
spiral minaret of the m of Samarra’ 
(al-Malwiya) as having its origin in the Sasanian 
tower at F d in Fars (p.144), rather 
than the usual explanation of a relationship of 
its heavy mass of bricks with Mesopotamian 
towers (for the latest interpretation of the 
Firuzabad tower, see Huff, Istanbuler 
Mitteilungen, 19/20, 1969-70, 319-38). 

In sum this 1s a book admirable for its 
intellectual rigour, both in terms of its method- 
ological justification of the bases of its enguir- 
ies, and the lengths to which it goes to follow 
through its premises. Its overtly art-historical 
approach is deliberate and, it must be said, not 
the only possible one. An archaeologist would 
have treated a much wider of buildi 
activities, and a historian would have trea 
in ter depth the relationship of building 
and society. If there is a fault in the book, it is 
that its very size has overstressed the production 

cess. Otherwise, a few remarks could have 
een tightened up, and the choice of a few 
drawings is somewhat questionable. 


ALASTAIR NORTHEDGE 


WALTER E. Kasar: Byzantium and 
the early Islamic conquests. xiii, 
313pp. Cambridge, etc: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1992. £45, 
$69.55, 


This work, which focuses on the problem 
why the Byzantine empire failed to resist 
successfully the Arab attacks on Syna, 
Mesopotamia and Armenia in the seventh 
century, is of mterest to historians of the rise 
of Islam as well as Byzantinists on several 
counts. What distinguishes the work from most 
others by Byzantinists concerned with this 
period 1s Professor Kaegi’s ability to discuss 
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and refer to the Islamic literary sources in the 
original Arabic, and it is by reference to the 
Islamic sources as much as to others that a 
large part of the book attempts to establish the 
chronology, causal links and motivation of 
the conquest. There is detailed discussion of 
the course of the conquest and of some of the 
major events and battles within it. In addition 
to the obvious Byzantine and Islamic sources 
for the topic, Kaegi uses translations to exploit 
a wide range of others (for example, apoca- 
lypses, saints' lives and works of religious 
olemic) produced in a variety of languages 
for example, Syriac, Armenian and Latin). 
ious work on the Arab conquests by 
Islamicist scholars such as De Goeje 
Miednikov, Caetani and Donner are reexam- 
ined, with Caetani in particular coming in for 
praise Kaegi’s own conclusions regarding the 
course of events do not quee necessitate 
any major revision of the works of these 
previous scholars, but it is interesting to see 
them discussed from a tinist point of 
view and enlightened by the author's own 
knowledge of topography and military tactics. 

The main problem confronting any historian 
wishing to reconstruct the events of this period 
is, of course, that of the source material. Kaegi 
devotes much of his first chapter to this 
problem, drawing attention to such things as 
the contradictions within and between various 
accounts, the obscurity of some of the detail 
which is proves the difficulty of assigning 
dates and authors to anonymous or pseud- 
onymous texts which have been transmitted 
and reworked over a considerable period of 
tome, and other things. In the case of the 
lslamic works, which supply by far the most 
detailed accounts of the events di in this 
book, the problem is their lateness relative to 
the events of the conquests, and the difficulty 
(impossibility?) of recovering from them in 
anything like a pristine form the earlier layers 
of tradition which they contain. 

Kaegi does not propose any new method- 
ological solution to the problem of the sources 
aad i seems happy to proceed on a sort of ad 
hoc basıs, being p to envi that even 
accounts which are obviously bi or fantastic 
may contain some details which are authentic 
and useful for the historian. He places emphasis 
on the reasonableness or consistency of the 
information given when assessing the value of 
a source The more sceptical might object that 
just because we are told something which seems 


just 
reasonable does not necessarily mean that it 1s 


true and that the judgement of what 1s 
reasonable can be a very subjective matter. At 
any rate, it is notable that this book has its fair 
share of words and phrases like ‘perhaps’, 
‘might have’, ‘may well have’, etc. 

Some illustration of Kaegi’s approach is 
rovided by his discussion of the name of the 
yzantine commander who faced the first Arab 

thrust into southern Palestine . 88-9). One 
line of tradition, found in Theophanes and the 
Synac chronicle of 1234, refers to a certain 
Sergius, a Patrikios of Caesariyya, whose defeat 
and death at the hands of the Arab invaders 
led to their occupation of Caesariyya. The 
Syriac chronicle of 640 refers to a battle 
between the Arabs of Muhammad and the 
Romans in Palestine 12 miles east of Gaza at 
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which the Romans were defeated and the 
Patrikios BRYRDN killed. Kaegi thinks that 
both traditions refer to the same battle and the 
same Patrikios and that, therefore, us and 
BRYRDN (which he prints as B[R N) 
are ‘probably’ identical. The question then 
arises why the name 1s given variantly. Kaegi 
thinks that BRYRDN 1s the Armenian name 
Vardan, re g which he has sought the 
advice of enian ialists, and he notes 
that the Futüh al-Sham of al-Azdi refers to a 
Wardan as a Byzantine commander at the 
battle of Ajnadayn (which occurred si 
antly later the battle at which BRYRDN 
was killed). He ts that Azdi was 
‘inspired ’-by (that is, he must have known of) 
the tradition about BRYRDN, reported only, 
so far as we know, in the Syriac chronicle of 
640. Ultunately he ıs unable to suggest any 
convincing explanation for the discrepancy— 
perhaps, he speculates, the Syriac chronicle 18 
mistaken, perhaps Sergius was an Armenian 
who had been called Vardan before adopting 
the name of Sergius He notes that there 1s no 
mention of this Sergius in the inscriptions or 
seals from Caesariyya 

This demonstrates a conviction that the 
evidence fits together, but can hardly be said 
to demonstrate that it does The reference to 
Azadi is not really relevant to the argument and 
merely muddies the water. Whether BRYRDN 
is an attempt to reproduce Vardan, the Son of 
Vardan (Bar Vardan in Syriac), or something 
else entirely, the fact remains that it is hardly 
reconcilable with Sergius And if the names do 
not fit, why should we think that the battle at 
which Sergius was killed is the same one at 
which BRYRDN was killed (which Kaegi 
further identifies with the battle of Dathin)? To 
ask which of the sources is right seems 
premature—they may not be talking about the 
same event. 

It may be that Kaegi has other reasons for 
beleving that the different sources are 
talking about the same event but, if so, this is 
not really made clear. Footnotes often gather 
together references for several statements in the 
text, and Kaegi’s wide reading m the sources 
leads him to refer to details which tend to 
distract the reader from the immediate issue. 
The result ıs that it 18 not always easy to 
ascertain the source(s) for a particular mdi- 
vidual statement or to assess whether the 
author's interpretation of the source(s) fully 
justifies the statement made in the text. In the 
example just referred to, for example, Kaegi 
does not tell us that Sergius is named by 
Theophanes and the 1234 Synac chronicle, but 
refers instead to the anti-Jewish tract, the 
Doctrina Iacobi. The discussion in the note 
then focuses on the office and title of 
Kandidatos, and the reader who does not have 
easy access to the Doctrina lacobi is left in 
some doubt about whether that text explicitly 

the commander Sergius. 

Although the immediate question of the 
commander’s name is relatively trivial, and 
although Kaegi does not hide the discrepancies 
between his sources, the apparent eagerness to 
fit in all the evidence like a jigsaw uzzle and 
to wring every possible piece of signi ce out 
of it in the attempt to construct a narrative, 
suggest that the narrative and some of the 
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resulting analysis should be treated with some 
caution. For instance, does all the material 
which is discussed in connexion with the major 
battles of Ajnidayn and Yarmük really relate 
to them? Kaegi notes that the Islamic sources 
supply much more detail about the conquests 
than can be found in other sources, and there 
must be a tendency, therefore, to regard them 
as providing the framework into which the bits 
and pieces from other traditions are to be fixed. 
For example, Kaegi (and others before him) 
seem sure that passages in the Frankish chronic- 
ler Fredegarius relate to Ajnddayn and Yarmük 
respectively, but to me there 1s nothing obvious 
about that. 

One example of what seems to me too willing 
a deduction of ‘fact’ from a questionable 
source comes 1n the discussion of the reasons 
for the Byzantine defeat at Yarmük. One 
explanation advanced by Kaegi is that the 
surrounding region contained a sizeable Jewish 
population which would have been hostile to 
the Byzantines on account of the persecution 
initiated by the emperor Heraclius, this in spite 
of the fact that no source refers to Jewish 
activities against the Byzantines at this particu- 
lar pomt. èo! the places sad: b Kaeg to 
have had a large i pulation was 
Adhri*át (modern Dar‘a). So far as I can see, 
the only evidence for this statement ıs a 
reference in a poem (that xt is a poem 1s not 
stated in the footnote) quoted in the Sira of 
Ibn Hisham about the expulsion of the Jewish 
Bani ‘I-Nadir from Medina’ ‘he expe 
al-Nadir to an exile (ghurba) ... to Adhri‘at’. 
Whether one should understand this li 
or whether Adhri‘at has merely a 

rs pro toto, significance here 1s not discussed 
(end neither 1s the question of the authenticity 
of the poem, which is variantly attributed). 
Another poem refers to some of the Nadir 
having gone to Khaybar and some to Syria 
erus Other reports in other sira works 
not cited by Kaegi) say that the other Jewish 
tribe from Medina, the Qaynuqà', also went to 
Adhri‘at, but whether this strengthens the case 
for the authenticity of the information in the 
poem cited by Kaeg or underlines the possibil- 
ity of the symbolic value of Adhri‘at 1s no 
clearer So far as I know, the medieval Muslim 
geographers do not associate Adhri'üt with 
ews 


My point is simply that the evidence 1s rather 
more complex than one would gather from the 
confident statement in the text and that this 1s 
not apparent from the source reference in the 
note. Altogether it seems a slender thread on 
which to g a discussion of hypothetical 
Jewish support for the Arabs and the ‘ probabil- 
ity’ that these Jews were more antagonized by 
the Heraclean persecution than by their treat- 
ment in Medina at the hands of Muhammad. 

Kaegrs main argument is that there was 
nothing inevitable about the Byzantine loss and 
that it ıs as wrong to portray the empire as 
being in a state of castastrophic decay as 1t 18 
to overemphasize the religious motivation of 
the Arabs. Instead one needs to examine a 
multiplicity of factors, many at a local level, 
and in particular to understand the military 
history of the campaigns. He points out that 
Heraclius had had 18 years in which to organize 
a successful response to the Persian mvasion 
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but his death in 641 came only seven years 
after the first serious Arab penetration into 
Syria. To a non- tinist these arguments 
appear reasonable, but because Kaegi is mainly 
concerned with the military events of the 630s 
and 640s he does not draw attention to the 
underlying cultural changes affecting the 
Byzantine provinces in the Middle East over, 
perhaps, centuries before the Arab conquest. It 
is the way in which those changes came to 
fruition in the two centuries or so after the 
conquest which makes the conquest itself seem 
such a big event. 


G. R HAWTING 


THOMAS PHILIPP, MOSHE PERELMANN 
and Gumo ScHWALD: ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Jabarti’s History of 
Egypt, ‘Aja@’ib al-athar frl-tarājim 
wa'l-akhbar. Vols 1, I: Text; Vol. ur 
A guide. 461 pp.; 451 pp. Iv], 
390 pp., 3 foldout maps. Stuttgart: 
ie Steiner Verlag, 1994. DM 
388. 


‘Aja'lb al-dthar fi'l-tardjim wa'l-akhbar of 
al-Jabarti is the principal Arabic source for the 
history of Ottoman Egypt in the years 
1100—1236/1688—1821. It thus covers the period 
when diminished control from Istanbul fires 
left Egypt to the domination of neo-Mamiltlk 
factions, when the French tion pu 
exposed a traditional Islamic society to the 
impact of Westernization, and when the vice- 
regal rule of M d ‘Alt Pasha inaugur- 
ated an era of autonomous monarchical 
government. In a sense the chronicle forms a 
coun to Edward Lane's Manners and 
customs of the modern Egyptians published in 
1836, for while Lane icts a traditional 
society on the eve of change, al-Jabarti narrates 
the political vicissitudes which had prepared 
the way for the impending social revolution. 
The Arabic text of 'Ajd ib al-athdr was first 
published at Bülaq in 1879. A French transla- 
tion a in 1888—96. This has, however, 
rightly been described as ‘an extremely inaccur- 
ate and bad translation and .. very gerous 
to use’ Ayalon, EI2, u, 356). 

This first English translation is therefore to 
be welcomed, and is of particular importance 
in providing access for those who do not read 
Arabic to this major chronicle of early modern 
Egypt. It is based on the four-volume Būläq 

ition of the text, checked where necessary 
against the manuscript. The project was initi- 
ated in 1978 by Moshe Perlmann (UCLA), and 
revived in 1990 by his co-editor, Thomas 
Philipp (Erlangen) with a grant from the Fritz 
Thyssen Stiftung. Eight other scholars particip- 
ated with them 1n the work of translation; their 
names and ive contributions are listed 
in the Guide (see below) at p 11. As published, 
their work consists of three volumes. Volumes 
1 and 1 contain the translation itself, that of 
each of the four Arabic volumes being separ- 
ately paginated. The tion of the Arabic 
edition is also indicated m the translation, thus 
enabling rapid cross-checking. 
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The third volume, entitled A guide, was 
compiled by Thomas ipp and Guido 
Schwald, and forms a useful dbook to the 
translation. After an introduction, which gives 
a brief account of al-Jabarti and his chronicle, 
followed by a summary description of the 
translation project, this volume provides 
indexes of pro names, nisbas, books men- 
tioned by al-Jabarti, and place-names. À com- 
bined index and glossary of general terms, a 
select bibliography, and maps of Cairo, the 
Citadel and t, complete the volume. 

‘Abd al- b. Hasan al-Jabarti, the 
son of an ‘lim from a family of ‘ulamd’, was 
born in 1167/1753-54. He produced the final 
version of the first three volumes of ‘Aja’ib 
al-athar in 1220—21/1805—6, and the fourth 
during the course of 1221—36/1806—21. He died 
in 1825 or 1826—the precise date is uncertain 
The structure of the chronicle as revealed by 
the table of contents in the Bülaq edition (not 
translated) shows that it falls into three prin- 
cipal sections. First come the prolegomena 
(Bülàq ed., 1, 2-23; transl 1, 1-38), ending with 
a summary history of Egypt from the Mus- 
lm to the Ottoman conquest. Next are the 
annals from 1100/1688—89 to 1181/1767—68 (1, 
23—305/t, 38—508), grouped in four blocks, each 
with biographical notices of ns who died 
in the period. From 1182/17 9 to the final 
year 1236/1820—21, however, each annal is 
followed by its appropriate necrologies, and 
the narrative becomes increasingly detailed, so 
that this portion of the chronicle, virtually 
synchronizing with al-Jabarti's lifetime, occu- 
pies the last quarter of the first volume and the 
whole of the other three. Essentially, therefore, 
‘Aj@’ib al-dthür is a contemporary history, 
prefaced by an account of the previous eight 
decades, w. is based on sources about which 
al-Jabarti is far from explicit. The earlier annals 
often reflect closely the works from which they 
are drawn (where these are identifiable), and 
alJabart's own characteristic prose style 
develops as he becomes independent of earlier 
writers. 

His is a straightforward narrative style in the 
tradition of the great chroniclers of the Mamlik 
sultanate. The text is diversified, again following 
histonographical precedent, by passages in 
verse and in rhymed prose (saj‘). Both these 
modes of composition present difficulties to 
the translator. Here the problem of verse- 
translation has been successfully handled by 
Moshe Perlmann, and these are further 
distinguished by their typographical setting. 
The significance of the passages in sqj‘ cannot 
be equally well appreciated 1n the translation, 
a8 they are not distinguished either stylistically 
or typographically from the ordinary prose 
narrative. But saj‘, even when it consists of a 
catena of clichés or lisms, is not a mere 
literary embellishment; it marks a heightening 
of the emotional mood, sometimes imparting 
an epic flavour to the narrative. The significant 
contrast of the two styles appears very clearly 
in the alternative accounts of the origins of the 
Faqānyya and Qasimiyya factions. The first (1, 
21-3; 1, 35-7), composed in saj‘, is a heroic 
legend of fraternal emulation and cavalry 
combat. The second (1, 23; 1, 37-8) comes down 
to earth with a prose account of the rivalry of 
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two ambitious beys in the mid eleventh/ 
seventeenth century. 

To comment at length on details of the work 
would not be feasible, but two general points 
may be made. First, the title amir al-hajj (not 
translated in the text) is substituted for amīr 
al-hajj, although the lates form is invariably 
used by al-Ja and (to the best of this 
reviewers knowledge) by the chroniclers of 
the Mamlük sultanate. On Ady as a plural, 
see E Arabic-English lexicon, s.v, and 
cf. J. Jomier, Amir al-hddjdj, EI2, 1, 443-4. 
Secondly, there 1s sometimes à loss of precision 
in the translation of Mamlük social and 
technical terms Thus in the re to Ahmad 
Jawish (1, 380; 1, 636), the phrase ‘ala ‘Abdi 
‘l-Rahman | Katkhuda ustà ihi is rendered 
‘before ‘Abd al-Rahmün Katkhuda under 
whom ad Jawish was serving'. But the 
relationship of a Mamlük to his ustadh was far 
more than a nexus of service; it was a principal 
bond of their society Similarly in the notice of 
Isma ‘i Bey (u, 219, n, 362), ja'alahu ishraqahu 
is translated ‘placed his patronage on him’. 
An ishrüqg was more than a recipient of 
patrona ; he was the non-Mamlük protégé of 

D. Ayalon, ‘Studies in al-Jabartt: I’, 
JESHO, ,1960, 321-2. On the followin: 

e (n, ; Il, 363-4), when the dying Ismá* 

Bey says to ‘Uthman Bey Tabal, Anta kabir 
al-qawm al-bagiya, this 18 more specific than 
‘You are the eldest of the remaining people.’ 
He 18 designating his successor as the chief of 
the household, cf. ‘Uthmain Bey’s own 
necrology at m, 172; m, 266. 

The value of the translation is enhanced by 
the Guide, which provides a serviceable key to 
the minutiae of al-Jabarti's text. The indexes 
of [Proper names and nisbas are an indispensable 

id to the identification of the individuals 
concealed behind the chronicler's sometimes 
confusing references. The index and glossary 
of general terms gives useful short definitions 
of Arabic and Turkish technical terms. The 
bibliography is comprehensive rather than 
discriminating; such works as Tor Andrae’s Die 
Person Muhammeds and the Arabic—English 
dictionary of Socrates Spiro Bey are of some- 
what inal relevance. But these criticisms 
of detail m no way detract from the great 
importance of the project which this team of 
scholars has realized in making ‘Aja’ ib al-athar, 
the last of the great Arabic chronicles, available 
to all concerned with the antecedents of 
modern Egypt. 


P. M. HOLT 


AMALIA LEVANONI: A turning point in 
Mamluk history: the third reign of 
al-Nasir Muhammad Ibn Qalawün 
1310-1341. (Islamic History and 
Civilizations. Studies and Texts, 
Vol. 10.) ix, 221 pp. 4 plates. 
Leiden, New York and London: 
E.J. Brill, 1995. Guilders 135, 
$77.25. 


The author is critical of the commonly held 
view that the decline of the Mamlük state was 
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a development of the fifteenth century, and 
was causally associated with the Circassian 
(so-called Burjiyya) period of the sultanate, in 
which, nevertheless, “even though violations of 
the traditional principles of the Mamluk system 
are widely agreed to have been rife, ... the 
system itself 1s portrayed as having remained 
constant’ 1-2). As inst this view, she 
maintains that *the M Tiuk system, while it 
contained certain elements that remained con- 
stant, was a dynamıc one, susceptible to change 
throughout its history’ (p. 2). In more pre- 
cise historical terms, the organization of the 
Mamlük military and social system, as it had 
existed under al-Zahir Baybars and al-Mangür 
Qalàwün ın the second of the seventh/ 
thirteenth century, was ier transformed 
during the RENS ier vat al-Nasir 
Muhammad b. 05-41/1310-41). 
After the autocrat's gode led to further 
changes, and the deterioration of the system 
under the later Qalawunids and the Circassian 
succession of sultans. 

This is the presentation which is developed 
at length in the four chapters of this book. It 
13 based on a very extensive knowledge of both 
the p 80 which are abundant for 
the eighth/fourteenth and ninth/fifteenth cen- 
turies, and of modern studies of Mamlük 
history and institutions These are comprehens- 
ive 2 ted in the bibliography. 

apter i deals with the formative years of 
the Mamlük state. It describes the development 
of the Mamlük army under Baybars and 
Qalawün, and the principles on which it was 
based; namely, a period of strict and prolonged 
training, followed. by emancipation, and there- 
after slow promotion in the military hierarchy 
obtained through experience and merit. In the 
second chapter, which is the core of the whole 
study, the author discusses the respects in 
which al-Nasir Muhammad deviated from these 
rine les. She presents his actions as resulting 
personality. ‘Embittered by the experi- 
E of his two earlier periods of rule, ... 
al-Nüsir Muhammad was determined to return 
to sovereignty with the power of undisputed 
rule at his command’ (p. 28). He was faced by 
two particular problems: * The first was that he 
was sultan of a country ruled by a Mamluk 
elte while he himself had not risen throu 
the mamluk ranks, and the second formed 
ae fresh supply of mamluks and the 
teeing of their allegiance to the Mamluk 
state’ Sie" (D. 30). The last of these points ıs that 
which Levanoni treats in most detail, although 
it might be said that loyalty to a personal ruler 
rather than allegiance to an abstract state was 
at issue. To secure this loyalty, aani 
Muhammad, who, she asserts, ‘had decided 
to ignore most of his predecessors’ accom- 
plshments’ (p.34), departed from the main 
pnrnciples of their system of trainmg and 
advancement. Instances are given of promotion 
to high military rank with little or no evidence 
of previous m ong the recipients of 
the sultan's favour g non-Mamlüks. Awlad 
al-nds, the sons or later descendants of 
Mamlüks, hitherto virtually excluded from a 
military career, were increasingly recruited and 
promoted The careful financial control, which 
the earlier sultans had exercised over remunera- 
tion for service, was abandoned; and Levanoni 
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uP al-Nàsir Muhammad's policy in the 
worda. TES e acted on the assumption that if he 
succeeded in buying the unrestricted loyalty of 
his mamluks, this would secure the continuation 
of his rule’ cid The consequences 
laxity and in ine, and a decine of the 
sultan’s utor. even over the ordinary 
Mamlüks of his own recruitment. The forces 
that the autocratic sultan had contained with 
difficulty during his lifetime broke out of 
control immediately on his death. 

In ch. iii the outcome of the changes 
inaugurated by al-Nàsir Muhammad is traced 
m some detail While the later Qalawunid 
sultans from 741/1341 to 784/1382 were, with 
brief exceptions, dominated by the factious and 
politically irresponsible amirs, they in their turn 
were increasingly under pressure from the 
Mamlüks of their own households, and, in the 
author's words, 'It did not take long for 
extortion and even violence to become part of 
the accepted methods whereby mamtuks sought 
to achieve their objectives' (p. 86). Even when 
the throne was usurped from the last Qalawunid 
by al-Zühir üq, the authority of the sultan, 
and cy of the amirs over the 
ordinary Mamlüks were not effectively or 
permanently re-established, nor could the old 
system of training and promotion be restored. 

Chapter iv turns to economic history of 
Egypt in the reign of al-Nasir M 

o, says Levanoni, 'introduced ambitious 
chan in the economy he had inherited" 
(p. 142). ALrawk al-Nasiri, ie. the cadastral 
RUE of tan ur nri in 75315, ig presented as 

improvements 
EN bi ubi Nos Won p promoted by the 
sultan, and thus for in state revenues. 
The last decade of the reign, however, saw a 
vast growth of expenditure, which a sav: 
policy of confiscation (musdidara) was T 
to balance. The sultan's extravagant buil 
schemes, and his constant need for fae to 
buy security, largely contributed to the financial 
and economic deterioration of his later years. 

These are ın very broad outlme the main 
aspects of Levanoni's presentation of her 
theme. Her command of detail is impressive, 
and she also finds occasion to deal usefully 
with some ege to jes ae as the status 
of the halqa and  al-Nüsir 
Mubammad's bur. xa the Bedouin 
(pp. 173-84). She has undoub established 
her main contention, that the period of trans- 
ition of Mamlük military tary society began with 
the changes introduced m the d reign of 
al-Nasir Muhammad. In stressing his personal 
responsibility for these changes, however, she 
largely leaves out of consideration an imper- 
sonal factor of mayor importance. Between the 
death of awün 1n 689/1290 and the third 
accession of al-Nüsir Muhammad twenty years 
later, the international situation of the Mamlük 
realm was changed fundamentally by the 
elimination of the Crusader states from 
the Syro-Palestinian coast, and the ending of 
the more serious threat from the Mongol 
llkhanate. With the passing of these external 
dangers, Mamlük mulitary society, as it had 
been formed by, and known to, Baybars and 

Qa awin, lost its raison d'être, and the relaxa- 
tion of the traditional system was, at least in 
part, a reaction to the virtual disappearance of 
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service ın the field and the booty which accrued 
from it. 
Apart from this, Levanom has provided a 


key to the military and political transformation 
of Mamliik society in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries which is an inportant contri- 


bution to the subject, A few minor slips were 
noted m passing. Ustadhaldar (so arti 12) 
musi implies an etymolo, eS ee 
with khāzindār later in the same 

the cost of the ‘sash’ (hiyasa) of a Couimdnder 
of the halga i is given as ‘between 100 and 150 
dirhams’, Deis al-Maqrizi, Khitat, n, 99, 
which a: to be the source, gives from 150 
to 170 . The unfortunate jester who 
incurred the sultan’s ire (p. 53) suffered i immer- 
sion by a sdgiya, not a si . On p. 137, ‘al- 
Magqrizi's assessment that vas third of the 
population was decimated’ implies a Bera 
of one in thirty, and misrepresents the source. 
Finally in the map of Mamlük Cairo (p. 159) 
the site of al-Kabsh is wrongly placed 
within the precincts of the Citadel; it should be 
westward of the mosque of Ibn Tülün. 


P. M. HOLT 


TILMAN NAGEL: Geschichte der isla- 
mischen Theologie von Mohammed 
bis zur Gegenwart. 314 pp. München: 
Verlag C.H. Beck, 1994. 


Although Tilman Nagel's book is the fruit 
of his university teaching, it has been written 
with a much larger, non-academic audience in 
mind (which may explam, for example, why 
book titles appear not in Arabic, but in German 
translation). work 18 based on the careful 
reading of a vast array of primary sources, as 
well as modern studies. It consists of a preface, 
nine chapters, each divided into sub-chapters, 
an epilogue, a chronology, annotations giving 
bibliographical data indexes, Suggestions 
on desiderata for future research are further 
features of the book ud 

ogy is here presented as an in 
part of ue culture. References to political 
and social conditions are provided as an aid to 
the understanding of the development of that 


theology. Altho the author's viewpoint is 
not that of a Muslim, he strives not to evaluate 
using parameters. As he professes not 


to be committed to 'dialogue', he does not 
draw els pte Islam and Christianity 
or pomt to an y common values. He 
nevertheless rr ripe that the spiritual world of 
Muslim theologians, through their achieve- 
ments and their errors, concerns us all as part 
of our own history 

Appropriately, 1 Nagel's first chapter starts 
with a discussion of ‘Der Koran, das 
Fundament der  islamischen Theologie’ 
(pp 13-35). He identifies three central themes 
of the Qur'äni message: fish, thé amr of God 
C Fügung), e explain as way in which God 
unceasingly ts creation, secondly, the crea- 
tureliness of man, resulting in the duty to be 
grateful and to re-orient one's life; and thirdly, 
man’s responsibility for securing his own 
salvation. 

In the second chapter, ‘Glaube und Islam’ 
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(pp. 36-77), the discussions ım early Islam on 
e qadar, 1¢. man’s capacity to determine his 
own acts, are studied in their relation to the 
wider political context. Nagel argues that the 
deferment of judgement, a notion aimed at 
safeguarding the community against the socially 
disruptive judging of its forbears (‘Uthmén, 
'Alr), and intended as a corrective to the one- 
sided insistence on man's qadar, effectively 
prepared the way for the emergence of Sunnism. 

The third chapter (pp. 78-94) introduces the 
two genres of theological literature, i.e. hadith, 
distinguished by its apodictic character, and 
kalam, which aimed at a rational exploration 


of theological „propositions. 
In the fourth chapter, ‘Der frühe 
Rationalismus’ (pp. 95-122), Nagel treats the 
roblems faced monotheistic belief, which 


eld God to be both omnipresent in creation 
and wholly different, endowed with both human 
and non-personal traits. Although the possibil- 
ity of God communicating m speech to man 
was denied, the dignity of revelation was 
affirmed 


The fifth chapter, ‘Rationalismus und 
Uberlieferung’ p 122-164) outlines the 
beginnings of theological reflection in Sunnism. 

ereas traditionalist thinkers, in trying to 
answer some of the issues raised by the 
Mu'tazia, still argued exclusively from the 
Qur'an and hadith, one-time Mu‘tazilites hike 
Ibn Qutayba used the tools of rationalism to 
develop a Sunni theology. In contrast to the 
alle presumption of the kalam-scholars, 
Süfism, on the other hand, tried to enter into 
communion with God by harnessing kibr. 
However, the sub-chapter (‘Sufismus und 
Rationalismus") in fact discusses not Sitfism’s 
attitude to rationalism but the views of 
al-Máturidi who, on rather weak grounds, is 
taken as the spokesman for a Süfi position. 
But as Nagel himself points out, it was 
al-Ash'ari, credited rather with having made 
kalam serviceable to Sunnism, who showed 
much stronger evidence of Sufi influence. 

The sixth chapter, ‘Theologie und 
Philosophie’ (pp. 165—204) shows that when in 
the eleventh century theology fell under the 
influence of philosophy, ıt came to be presented 
by the categories of logic. However, the infiltra- 
tion of philosophy served to strengthen 
the awareness that reason and revelation are 
not always wholly reconcilable. For this period, 
Nagel observes a re-orientation within Süfism 
from a shari'a-directed piety towards a religion 
based on a more personal epee of 
He takes as examples the Siifis Sa‘id b. Abi 7] 
Khayr (d. A.D 1049) and Najm al-Din al-Kubra 
(d AD. 1221). To Kubrà, Nagel attributes a 
sense of the irrelevance of commitment to the 
Law ‘schon am Beginn des Aufscheinen Gottes 
im Inneren’. Certainly a contrast can be 
established between the mysticism of joy (rawh 
wa-raha) of Abii Sa‘id and the scrupulous piety 
of the early ascetics, but did 8 in 
spirituality really imply a near-rejection of 
submission to the Law? The sources do not 
seem to confirm Nagel's interpretation: in the 
appendix to Fntz Meier’s magisterial work on 
Kubra, which includes samples of primary 
texts, the mystic explicitly mentions (nr. 4) the 
shari'a as the boat on which the Süft travels 
across the sea of the targa, not ın order to 
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abandon it on the other shore, but to use it to 
dive after the pearls of al-hagiqga. Elsewhere, 
Kubra says that the miracle-worker who neg- 
lects the smallest detail of the sharf‘a and 
sunna is not a wait, but a sorcerer. 

In view of the fact that, as Nagel explains, 
Ash'arism had stripped man of nearly all his 
power, Islamic theologians attem to dis- 
cover a third element, by means of which God 
and the world might be seen as interlocked and 
man would be left with a residue of freedom 
of action. À new multilayered concept of man 
was proclaimed, whereby the ontological power 
(Seinsmáchtigkeit") of creation was largely 
reconstituted, 

In the seventh chapter, ‘Islam und Gnosis’ 
(pp. 205-22), Nagel looks at the great themes 
of Islamic theology from a new angle by 
examining its stance against the intellectual 
world of Manichaeism. Chapter viii, 
"Islamische Rechtglaubigkeit’ (pp. 223-38), 
studies the conception of ‘orthodoxy’ which, 
according to Nagel, first emi in the circle 
of the followers of Ibn Hanbal. 

The final chapter, ‘Islam als Ideologie’ 
(pp. 239-259), sets out, against the historical 
backdrop of the French conquest of Egypt, to 
analyse the strength of Islamic theology under 
the impact of a foreign civilization. Here Nagel 
argues that the early Islamic concept of know- 
ledge as a store entrusted to man with Adam 
has come to dominate rationalist scholarship. 
Islam has now become an ideology of instruc- 
tion concerned with all aspects of modern life 
He ends the chapter with a plea that the over- 
ideologized world of Islamic thought return 
agam to the serious pursuit of the knowledge 
of God and his intentions for the world. 

Notwithstanding minor flaws in marginal 
areas, the author 1s to be congratulated on the 
success of this tour de force, which takes the 
reader through Islamic theology 1n 1ts historical 
development and makes its great themes intelli- 
gible to a modern audience. 


FLORIAN SOBIEROJ 


MOHAMMED SHARAFUDDIN: Islam and 
romantic _ orientalism: literary 
encounters with the Orient. xxxv, 
296 pp. London: I.B. Tauris, 1994. 
£34.50. 


Professor Mohammed Sharafuddin has taken 
works by four early nineteenth-century poets 
as the subject of his study. Walter Savage 
Landor's ‘ Gebur’, Robert Southey's ‘Thalaba’, 
Thomas Moore’s ‘Lalla Rookh’ and Byron’s 
‘Turkish Tales’. He examines the use of Islamic 
and Middle Eastern themes in these poems 
and, in so doing, he seeks to rescue the poets 
from charges t they misrepresented and 
‘restructured’ the Orient, or that in creating 
an unreal Orient they prepared the way for the 
occupation of those ‘unreal’ eastern lands by 
imperialist powers. Instead, he prefers to stress 
‘the profoundly political nature of "realistic 
orientalism" ' shown by the poems under 
discussion. Evidently he has Edward Said's 
Orientalism (1978) in his sights. However, it 
must be noted that Sharafuddin’s literary 
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sample is a somewhat arbitrary one and his 
chosen battleground does not seem particularly 
suitable for an ambush on the theses of 
Onentalism. In the latter book, Said several 
times includes Byron in an uncritical list of 
writers who worked with oriental themes, but 
there is no evidence in the text that Said has 
actually read Byron’s ‘Turkish Tales’. Thomas 
Moore is. referred to onos en- passant: ii 
Orientalism, while Landor and Southey are not 
mentioned at all. 

Said’s neglect of the dae seems to be 
shared by the modern blic. They are 
rarely extracted and anthologized these days 
and, when I toured a series of bookshops in 
London and Cambridge, looking for copies of 
‘Thalaba’, ‘Lalla Rookh’ and ' Gebir', I was 
completely unsuccessful Perha this as it 
should be. Sharafuddin is unfailingly enthusi- 
astic about his chosen texts, but even m the 
poeta lifetimes many critics pointed to the 

of these oriental romances. Sharafuddin 
P tes that Thomas Moore wrote ‘Lalla 
ookh’ in order to emulate the success, among 
others, of Landor and Southey. This does not 
seem likely, for neither ‘Gebir’, nor ‘Thalaba’ 
were successful with the public, who seem to 
have thought them long and boring. As 
Margaret Drabble notes of ‘Thalaba’ in The 
Oxford companion to English literature, the 
‘poem was attacked by the Edinburgh Review, 
and sales were poor’. Byron was to report that 
Madame de Stael had written to him as follows: 
‘Stick to the East ... it was the ony poetical 
polis The North, South and West, 
exhausted; but from the East, we have 
nothing but Southey's unsaleables .. the public 
are orientalising.’ It is of course true that Byron 
achieved great popular success with hi 
‘Turkish Tales’, but this is still not evidence of 
lasting literary merit. The poet himself does 
not seem to have taken them seriously. ‘The 
bride of Abydos’ was dashed off in three days, 
‘The Corsair’ in ten. 

The degree to which the poets were engaging 
with a real Orient 1s also sometimes question- 
able. At one dinner party Lady Holland was 
heard to remark to Thomas Moore ‘Mr Moore, 
I have not read your Larry O’Rourke, I don't 
like Irish stories’. Perhaps Lady Holland was 
not so very far off the mark, as the poem, 
particularly ‘The Fire-Worshi > section, 
can be read as a polemic on the Question 
dressed up in oriental pantomime garb Islam 
and romantic orientalism is at its best when it 
discusses the impact on romantic poetry of the 
Qur'an, or rather Sale's version of it (published 
in 1734). The book has much of interest on the 


use poets made of ornental texts about Ad,. 


Thamud, Hud, death-dealing winds, ruined 
Arabian cities and so on. However, the influ- 
ence of pseudo-oriental literature on all these 
writers was surely more important. Beckford 
impressed and influenced them all (even 
Southey against his will). 'Gebir' was not 
directly (if ‘inspired’ is indeed the 
right verb) by anything. ge genuinely Islamic, but 
rather it took its story-line from Clara Reeve’s 
mock biblical-cum-mock pharaonic romance 
*Charoba'. When he comes to discuss the 
source of ‘Thalaba’, Sharafuddin gets himself 
into something of a tangle, as he is unable to 
decide whether the source of the story is to be 
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found m Henry Weber's New Arabian tales or 
in his New oriental tales. In fact, Southey 
licitly pointed to Robert Heron's Arabian 
ie or a continuation of the Arabian mghts 
crudis (1792) as his source. Heron's 
story collection was translated from the French 
of Dom Chavis and Jacques Cazotte (whom 
Sharafuddin calls * Gazette") and the important 
oint about the story which Southey used as 
source, ‘Maugraby the Magician’, 1s that 
it was not a genume oriental tale at “all, but 
something made up by Cazotte. (Incidentally, 
it seems to me posible that Southey’s retellin 
of the story in turn mftuenced the plotting an 
the treatment specifically of the magic ring in 
J R.R. Tolkien’s Lord of the Rmgs.) 
Sharafuddin’s tendency to focus on Arab 
and Islamic sources for British romantic 
also means that he neglects the vital impact of 
Tsian py and romance on English literat- 
e eighteenth and nineteenth century. 
Joseph Champion translated Firdawsi’s 
in 1785. Sir William Jones translated 
other Persian poets But Sharafuddin mentions 
the a of ‘Zohak’ and the ‘Simorg’ 
in ' without comment. Islam and 
romantic ortentalism does succeed in demon- 
strating that none of the poets discussed 
consciously or unconsciously pursued an ‘ori- 
entalist’ agenda which aimed at suomeg 
oriental lands Moore wrote with the aim 
liberating Ireland, while Byron, of course 
devoted himself to the liberation of Greece, 
Landor’s 'Gebir' was explicitly hostile to 
colonial enterprises and Southey campaigned 
vigorously against both British and French 
tyrants. 


ROBERT IRWIN 


RASHEED EL-ENANY: Naguib Mahfouz: 
the pursuit of meaning. 271 pp. 
London and New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1993. £12.99. 


This is not the first, nor the only work that 
Dr. Rasheed El-Enany has written about Najib 
Mahfüz. In 1988 he wrote “Alam Najib Mahfüz 
min khilal tih (‘The world of Najib 
Mahfüz as ed by his novels’, Cairo, Dar 
al-Hilal), while more recently in 1995 he 
published Najib Mahfiiz, Qira’a mà bayn 
al-Sutür, (‘Najib Mahftz: a reading between 
the lines’, Beirut, Dar al-Tali‘a). What is 
common to these titles, as well as to many 
others about Mahfüz, both in English and 
Arabic, ıs their reference to the author and his 
works as a world which is yet to be properly 


discovered, or as pesa perhaps some 
usual message to be pro y na made out or 
interpreted. This is not merely because fiction 


writers in the Arab world have often $ found it 
necessary to evade or forestall censorship, and 
to cultivate, as a result, the indirect intimation 
or the studiously allegorical. There is, no doubt, 
a good testimony to all that in the works of 
Maps But what prompts the various 

ts to ‘reveal’ Mahfilz to us is the fact 
that e author, in the tradition of the great 
Süfi masters in Arab-Islamic tradition, is 
primarily and singularly an individual, and his 
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writings stem from a world that is totally his 
own. As with the great Süfis also, the esoteric 
often takes over in Mahfüz's work from the 
familiar and matter of fact His short story 
* Za'balawi', for example, with its ineffectual 
search for the holy man by that name, will, 
like Al-Halláj's statement And 'I-Haqq, alwa: 
invite fresh in tations. And just as the 
esoteric needs initiates to Pane it and 
probe into ıt, the message o in the 
rger and more significant part of his work 
likewise needs an ‘initiate’ to probe into it, 
and to reveal its implications. Rasheed 
El-Enany is not in this respect an ordinary 
entic, but very much an ‘mitate’. His present 
work, like the many articles he had written on 
M before, is quite a revelation. Whoever 
work with care will be able to read 
Mahfiz with rewarding insights and an added 
range of understanding. 

One outstanding characteristic of this work 
is its succinctness and clarity. Whether he 1s 
dealing with a saga novel like the Cairene 
Trilogy, or the shorter works of Mahfüz which 
sometimes focus attention on a single character, 
El-Enany invariably supplies his readers with 
brief accounts of the works discussed, to make 
all subsequent discussion clear and apposite. 
Readers s df M can thus afford the choice 
of readin any's work before or after 
reading pioa and short stories of the 
author. But the first chapter ın El-Enany's 
book is a prerequisite for anyone embarkin; 
on his vo or on any promenade wi 
Mahfüz. It is the best introduction to the 
author that we have to date. Besides providing 
the available biographical data and back- 
Penne, it highlights the extent to which 

a student of philosophy, had been 
nd by the thought of Henri Bergson 
whose leading ideas had much influenced 
Marcel Proust, and through him a still wider 
public. While critics had pointed out Mahfüz's 
affinities with Bergson in articles he had written 
early in his career, or even while still an 
undergraduate (p.14), El-Enany goes on to 
substantiate Bergson’s far-rea influence 
on Mahfüz at various in the course of 
this work (pp. 14 14, 15, 60, 70, etc.), and singles 
out for particular reference Bergson’ 8 ideas on 
tume. Time, pictured by Bergson as 'a con- 
tinuum, a flux' is not only the main 
hero, so to 8 of Mahfiiz’s Cairene saga, 
The trilogy, but ‘is at the centre’ of his work 
as El-Enany asserts (pp. 15 and 70). Mahfüz 
argues that ‘time represents the evolutionary 
spirit of man .. perpetuating human experience 
of life? While ıt may mean impermanence for 
the individual, it means Pe for society 
or humankind (pp 70—71, 75, 78) 

El-Enany dismisses at the outset (preface, 
xii) the traditional and largely chronolopeal 
classification of the works of Mahfūz in 
historical, socio-realistic and modern ien 
mental phases. Thus 1n ch. ii dealing with the 
historical tor The gan he studies the earliest works 
of the author, The game of fates, Rhodopis and 
The struggle o Thebes, dated respectively 1939, 
1943 and 1944, and all set in ancient "ht 
But he studies in the same chapter two wor! 

ublished at much later dates, Before the throne 
1983), and He who lives in the truth (1985). 
Before the throne has the subtitle ‘A debate 
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with Egypt's leaders from Menes to Anwar 
Sádüt' and amounts to a tnal of various 
Egyptian rulers and leaders over a period of 

years before the throne of Osiris, the 
ancient Egyptian God of the underworld. He 
who lives in the truth has an even more valid 
claim to be classified as historical. The truth it 
seeks to ie 1s about King Akhenaton of 
the eighteenth d ty, and one of the first 
‘monotheists *. enaton portrayed ‘in 
idealistic terms’ by Mahfiz, i he succumbs 
to dogma and blights his eae ‘through his 
fanaticism and persecution o ji non- 
ib econ Seg and n. 19, p. 

enges the sional classi- 

Mirian of Mahfūzs works also by pointing 
out a quite extensive and subtle use of symbol- 
ism and modern literary techniques not only in 
a realistic work like The trilogy (1956-57), but 
1n a line of other works by the author which 
appeared before it. The textual evidence he 
produces in support of his views makes his 
arguments read as eye-openers, as it makes 
them powe rfuly convmcing. Thus in Khan 
al-Khalili (1945), the flight of a family from a 
modern quarter of Cairo to 'the old religious 
quarter of Khan al-Khalili in the neighbour- 
hood of the shrine of al-Husayn' to escape the 
air raids (1941—42) is convincingly explain 
by El-Enany as symbolic of the ?ni t cm 
the dangers of the new to the safety of the old’ 
(p 48). In the context of this ‘painful conflict 
between old and new’ (p. 54), the attempt by 

two protagonists in Mi . Alley (1947), 

amely Hamida and Husayn a, to escape 
the limitations of the alley they live in, is seen 
by El- -Enany, and quite convincingly again, as 
an ‘inversion’ of the metaphor created by 
Khün ai-Khaitlt. The latter showed us the vanity 
of seeking refuge in the from the threat of 
the new. Midagq Alley in contrast, reveals to 
us the horrors attendant on the flight from the 
past to the present’ (p. 54). In The trilogy when 
the ‘authontarian patriarch’ (p. 76) and erst- 
while invincible Ahmad 'Abd al-Jawwüd dies 
‘following an air raid that bis frail heart could 
not withstand' few peo le would disagree with 
El-Enany that his ‘as a result of an act 
of modern warfare is a symbolic ending for a 
symbolic character. He is the once secure, past 
ousted by Western modernity’ (p. 83). 
Amina, ‘Abd al-Jawwad’s wife, after twenty- 
five years of ‘complete isolation from the 
outside world . decides to venture out only 
as far as al-Husayn Mosque 1n the immediate 
vicinity ...’, she 1s hit by a car, a device of the 
modern world still relatively rare in the streets 
of Cairo when the accident happened. Few 
would fail to see this with El-Enany as yet 
another encroachment of the present on the 
past, or another harsh *encounter . . with the 
modern world’ (p. 84). 

But despite the brilliant analyses proferred 
in this volume at every stage, a note of caution 
can perhaps be sounded here. The search for 
symbols in Mabfüz can be carried to an 
extreme. In countries where fiction is a major 
recourse for avoiding censorship, as already 
indicated, it can be indulged, and with the 
sanction of an authority like El-Enany perhaps 
over-indulged. When so much symbolic allusion 
1g read into realistic sociological works, later 
works by Mahfiiz which are deliberately allusive 
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or allegorical, can well be trivialized or made 

Nye eren by diverse and dogged efforts 
to yield their secrets. Awldd 
Haratind is perhaps a case in point 

Mahfuz vividly describes in Midagq Alley a 
human monster by the name of Zayta who 1s 
a deformity-maker for professional beggars. He 
lives 1n a ruin which 13 at once his home, his 
drugstore and his practice. then pre- 
sents some tragicomic scenes in which 
flock to the ruin to be given the deformities 
which make their appearance more distressing 
and ther ‘trade’ more profitable. El-Enany 

speaks of these be as ‘sons of the old 
t their condition ‘within 
the symbolic framework of the book ... is 
sm tomatic of a whole nation whose survival 
ependent | on cultural ing from the 
West. *Zayta', he adds, ‘stan s as a symbol 
of the evils of cultural transition.’ Victor Hugo 

resents ically identical scenes 1n the Paris 
e describes in Notre-Dame de Paris (1831), 
and he describes, besides, the Cour de Miracles 
or Court of Miracles to which the begging 
fraternities with their various physical deformit- 
ies would return at night, when the miracle, so 
to k, would happen, and the legless would 
walk, the the lame throw away their crutches or 
whip off their wooden ie and the blind stare 
ene m the face. There is little doubt that it was 
Hugo. 8 Notre-Dame de Paris which prompted 
rench translators of Midagg Alley to give 
n" the title Passage de Miracles in French, a 
slight variation on Hugo's redoubtable Cour de 
Miracles. Do we go on to say that Hugo was 
hes dus scenes of the begging fraternities 
lically as emblems of one icis bor- 
rowing from another, or do we simply 

oth Mahfuz and Hugo were edis 
scenes of actual life in order to complete the 
picture they wanted to present to their readers? 
And if we insist on an inherent symbolism in 
these scenes, which culture in fifteenth-century 
France was begging or borrowing, and from 
which other superior culture within Europe or 
outside it? After all, while critics have tried to 
see Hamida, very much a central protagonist 
of Midag daqq Alley, Pent dare of Egypt, Mahfüz 

-Enany tells us, ‘denies any con- 
equ. on hus during the writing of the 
novel of a symbo aspect to the character of 
Hamida’ (n. 21, p. 223). 

El-Enany strikes a sobering note in the midst 
of that obsessive attention to symbolic detail 
which surrounded the n Ler pana work by 

Mems Awlàd Hāratinā (1959), translated into 

h as Children of Gebelawi ‘In spite of its 
E. itous religio-historical scope’, he says, 
Children of Gebelawi ‘appears to have been 
more concerned with modern Egyptian reality 
than its allegorical form rea ly betrays’ 
(p. 100). He refers to the novel as ‘an allegory 
of man’s stru to survive with dignity from 
the time of to the present’ (n. 15, p. 227). 
There 1s nothing in all this of the views of 
critics who chose to see in this work an 
interpretation of the missions of the prophets 
or a survey of mankind’s religious history. 
Mahfüz himself tells us after all, that ‘The 
stories of the prophets [in the novel] provided 
an artistic framework, but my intention was to 
criticize the revolution and the existing social 
system. The question which then agonized me 
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was whether we were moving towards socialism 
or towards feudalism of a new kind' (p. 100). 

I fully endorse El-Enany's view that the 
section dedicated to ‘Arafa at the end of the 
novel 15 meant to signify ‘the role of science’ 
in the modern worl e added detail, how- 
ever, about ‘the meaningful choice of name 
from the root 'arafa "to know” ’ (p.142), 
while equally convincing, would not stop 
readers with a different view of the novel 
equating ma‘rifa with ‘gnosis’, and thus 
imparting to it a Süfi connotation It would 
encourage others still to seek clues in every 
other name in the novel and to wonder what 
the name of ‘Arafa’s brother, Hanash, signifies, 
if anything at all. 

El-Enany studies Children of Gebelawi with 
another highly allegorical work by Mahfiz, 
Epic of the Harüfish, in the chapter dedicated 
to what he describes as ‘the episodic novels’ 
(ch vi) These are the works of the author, 
eight in all, which draw, in their form at least, 
on the classical Arabic tradition. of pos 
narrative as represented by the Arabian Nights 
and the medieval sira epics. The Epic of 
Harafish, El- Enany feels, ranks among its 
authors ‘most enduring achievements’ 
Q 130). As it ıs an allegorical work, there are 

ely to be as many interpretations of it as 
there are readers. But nothing so substantial 
(567 pages), has been written in Arabic before, 
or perhaps in any other language, which shows 
how a legend can start from t simplest and 
most inconsequential bepnnings, and then go 
on snowballing over successive generations or 
centuries until it crowds out every other possible 
thought or idea from the minds of those who 
are o by it. 

The final chapter ın this volume, ch. viti, is 
dedicated to the author's short stories and five 
one-act plays El-Enany leaves his own witness 
that the short stories, ‘some 200 spread, across 
fourteen collections and a lifetime’ would have 
merited more than the space of a single chapter. 
‘If Mahfouz had not written any of his novels’ 
he says, “he would still have merited a place of 
high prominence in modern Arabic literature 
on account of his short stories’ (p 195). 

El-Enany's translations of extracts from 
Mahfiiz in the course of this volume vouchsafe 
throughout not only but also the 
peaks of lyricism whee ace. to characterize 
the author’s style in the latter parts of The 
trilogy, and the numerous works which fol- 
lowed. As a footnote, however, 1t 18 opportune 
to record here a sense of unease with the 
translations of a few titles by Mahfüz only one 
of which, the last, is rendered by EJ-Enany. All 
the titles of The trilogy are place names, and 
hence the translation of Bayn al-Qasrayn as 
Palace Walk is most appropriate. The transla- 
tion of Qasr al-Shawq as Palace of Desire, 
however, © can easily suggest to the unsuspectin; 

reader pal p fiction, or, even more, the a 
a that Sir Richard Burton tried to 
confer on his translation of the Arabian Nights. 
Besides, Shawq, literally suggests “ongin 
tather than ‘desire’. Hikayat PHaratina (197. $3. 
a collection of 78 short tales, should have been 
rendered literally dug from our guarit 
El-Enany suggests (p. 253), rather by the 
mystifying title The fountain and the tomb. Tales 
of our quarter would be very much suggestive 
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of the close kinship some of these tales have 
with Awlad Harātmä ‘The lads of our ; 
(translated into English as Children of 
Gebelawi). Although written much later than 
Awilad, it constitutes ideal preparatory reading 
for its diose and momentous forerunner, 
just as it 1s an ideal introduction to Epic of the 


Harafish, written. two years later. ‘It is here’, 

says El-Enany (Le. in Fountam and tomb) ‘ that 
Mahfouz’s sym olic aperoite of the hara, the 
Tu the gabw and the futuwwa 18 born’ 
(e ). As it is only right that a work of art 
should be read or understood in the light of its 


title, Children of Gebelaw:, as a title for A4wlad, 
does not convey the sardonic charge with which 
Mabhfüz refers to the aspirants after power, The 
lads of our quarter. 
Finally, Tre game of the fates, I feel, 1s not 
a totally faithful rendition of *Abath al-Agdar. 
‘Abath ıs not a simple game. It is often a 
pernicious, cynical game, or at least a frivolous 
game in which one can discern little purpose. 
The title 1s meant to convey the cynicism of 
life, and a rendition like The mockery of fate 
might do it greater justice. 
e no doubt have in Najib Mahfüz one of 
those great munds in Arab history who can be 
with other A io thinkers of the 9 
hke Al-Hallaj, Al-Ma'arri, or Ibn ‘Arabr All 
these and many like them are people the Arabs 
everywhere are proud of, although they have 
made no concerted effort to know what they 
were really about. The credit of the present 
volume by Rasheed El-Enany is that it tells us 
what M z is really about. This book stands 
very much in need of a translation into Arabic. 


J. A. ABU-HAIDAR 


JosgPH T. ZEIDAN: Arab women novel- 
ists: the formative years and beyond. 
(SUNY Series in Middle Eastern 
Studies.) x, 363 pp. Albany, NY: 
State University of New York Press, 
1995. $24.95. 


Joseph T. Zeidan has broken new ground 
with his study on Arab women novelists des ite 
the considerable difficulties he encount 
obtaining primary sources. Faced with the 
pro spect of creating a coherent picture from 

gments scattered over a vast area includi 
North Africa, Egypt, the Levant, Iraq, Sau 
Arabia and the ; he has chosen, wisely, to 
restrict his work to the Arab East (Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria and Palestine) where women's 
fictional writing first took root in the second 
half of the nineteenth century 

The work is divided into four main chapters: 
* Women 1n Arab society: a historical D nade 
ive’, ‘The pioneering generation’, e quest 
for personal identity’ and ‘The quest for 
national identity’. There are five appendices 


listing women’s journals in Egypt, Lebanon 
Iraq, Syria and "the rest of the Arab World 
and abroad'. Appendix 6 is a biblio phy of 
novels written by Arab women from 1887—1993 


In his historical perspective Zeidan identifies 
the two major issues of education and veiling 
which were the focus of the early struggle by 
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Arab women for equality, also emphasizing the 
role played by men such as the Egyptian Qüsim 
Amin and the Tunisian al-Tahir al-Haddad in 
advocating women’s emancipation It was only 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century that 
women’s voices began to be heard on their own 
terms through journalism and literary societies 


and salons. Of icular note were the salons 
established b cess Nàzli Fadil and that of 
Mayy founded in 1913 which, in 


literary terms, was the most productive salon 
in the history of Arab letters and encouraged 
talent from different social classes ‘A’isha 
Taymür (1840-1902) is given due prominence 
with a section of her own. With three collections 
A etry (in Persian, Arabic and Turkish) 

er her belt (includin dy love poems in collo- 
iind: Arabic which boldly flouted the sanctity 
of the classical language A hterary works) she 
produced Nata’ al-ahwal fi al-aqwal wa-al- 
afül (Consequences of matters re, 

and actions’, 1887-88), the first pub- 
lished work of fiction by an Arab woman. 
Zeidan's interesting observation that it has 
been ignored by most Arab critics, literary 
historians and Arabists is reinforced by its 
omission from M. M. Badawi’s A short history 
of modern Arabic literature (Oxford, 1993). 

Zeidan provides strong evidence to support 
his claim that the pioneering generation of 
women showed an awareness of the existence 
of a women's literary tradition, however mar- 
ginal it was. After of imitating male 
writers Mayy Ziyada (1886—1941) had identified 
the need for women to ‘create the female 
mood, the female rhetoric, the female spirit ın 
modern Arabic literature’ (p. 85). Whether this 
need has been addressed and whether there is 
a chain which women writers today recognize 
and feel part of is more onable. In taped 
interviews conducted in 1990 with contempor- 
ary writers in Egypt their perception was that 
no female literary tradition existed. In Salwa 
Bakr's words ‘There is no continuity. I look 
for a chain and the links are missing. One of 
the problems is to free oneself from men’s 
writing but there’s no women’s heritage so 1t is 
a problem ’ Muna Abii Sinna said the follow- 
ing: ‘Concerning the women’s movement, I 
think it’s an illusion. We use so many words 
that are meaningless like liberalism, renaissance 
and haraka misd’tyya [feminist movement] and 
such a thing never existed .. There has to be 
a historical process of emancipation of the 
whole culture .. This is an absolute prerequisite 
for any movement or trend 1n women's writing. 
We have on] individuals who are working 

Üntervews conducted by the 
reviewer in Cairo.) 

Zeidan divides hs central part of his study 
which spans the 1950s to the 1980s into two 
chapters: ‘The quest for personal identity’ (ch. 
in) and ‘The quest for national identity’ (ch. 
iv), each of which has numerous subtitles. In 
the first section which takes us up to the end 
of the sixties he notes certain common preoccu- 
ao, in the works such as a rejection of the 

male body (seen as an object of men’s desire), 
a search for personal female identity (drawing 
heavily upon the lives of the authors), and a 
weakness both in writing dialogue and in 
constructing male characters. In the second 
section he explores the quest for national 
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identity and its links with the loss of Palestine 
in 1948 and the Lebanese Civil War in the 
novels of 11 writers he has selected. With 
reference to Lafifa al-Zayyat’s al-Bab al-maftüh 
(‘The open door’, 1960), Zeidan focuses on 
al-Zayyat's attempt to link the heroine's PR 
sonal for fulfilment with Egypt's fight 
for political independence, a notion uently 
affirmed by al-Zayyüt herself when ing of 
this work. But perhaps he overstates the 
political at the expense of the personal since 
this work undoubtedly stands out as one of the 
first true female Bildung sromane in mo 
Arabic literature, in which al-Zayyat charts the 
early life and development of a sensitive 
protagomst and her attempt to acquire a 
philosophy of life. As a woman, the direction 
of her awakening leads to a disparity between 
her self-realization and the nature of the world, 
and it was out of the desire to express this 
disparity that al-Zayyüt developed textual strat- 
egies and achieved a degree of artistic control 
which opened up new horizons for Arab 
women’s writing. 

While Zeidan regrets the condescending 
ei panel of many Arab male critics —both past 
and present—to women's writing he makes no 
mention of the strong contribution by female 
critics such as Fariyal Ghazül, I*tidal 'Uthmàn, 
and Lafifa al-Zayyüt (Egypt) and Yumnā al-~‘Id 
(Lebanon) in raising standard of Arabic 
critical studies as a whole Another minor 
reservation is that, although Zeidan makes it 
gute clear in the introduction that the cut-off 

te for his study 1s the early 1980s, perha 
he could have added a few words about the 
next generation of writers which has pushed 
new boundaries in the use of language, symbol- 
ism, mythology and polyphony. 

Arab women novelists will be an invaluable 
source for students and specialists concerned 
with the development of modern Arabic literat- 
ure and if the reader may at times feel weighed 
down by historical data it 1s difficult to see how 
this could be avoided in a work which sets out 
to record, step by step, the conditions and 
landmarks which led to the emergence of Arab 
women’s writing. 

DINAH MANISTY 


SAYYIDA SALME/EMILy RUETE: An 
Arabian princess between two 
worlds: memoirs, letters home, 
sequels to the memoirs, Syrian cus- 
toms and usages. Ed. by E. van 
Donzel. (Arab Histo and 
Civilization. Studies and Texts, 
Vol. 3.) x, 549pp. Leiden, New 
York and Köln: E. J. Brill, 1993. 
Guilders 250, $143. 


E. van Donzel has contributed to the world 
of scholarship a number of important studies 
dealing with individuals who cross over from 
ppe, culture to another. In his first book, 
‘Enbāqom Anqasa Amin (La porte de la foi), 
apologie éthiopienne du Christianisme contre 
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l'Islam à err du Coran (Leiden: Brill, 1969), 
he considered a Muslim Arab who came to 
Ethiopia in the sixteenth century, converted to 
Monoph ite Christianity, wrote works against 
the usim invaders and eventually became 
prior of Dabra Libanos, Ethiopia’s most 
important monastery. In his second study, 
Foreign relations of Ethiopia 1642—1700: docu- 
ments relating to the journey of Khodja Murad 
iden: aelogisch Instituut te Istanbul, 
979) Ethiopia's economic and cultural rela- 
tions with India and the Dutch East Indies are 
unfolded against the travels on behalf of the 
Ethiopian court by an Armenian emissary, 
"E Murad. And thirdly, he has studied, in 
A Yemenite embassy to Ethiopia 1647-1649 
(Wiesbaden/Stuttgart. Franz Steiner Ve 
1986), the journey from Yemen to Ethiopia in 
July 1647 by Qadi al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Haymi 
as of a mission to King Fasiladas, who 
had taken the initiative and requested Yemeni 
help in opening up a new trade route into 
Ethiopia. Behind this the Yemenis clearly 
thought there was at least a hint that the King 
wished to embrace Islam. 

In his latest contribution, van Donzel under- 
takes a scholarly, annotated translation of all 
the known "uL of Sayyida Salme [Sayyida 
Salma bint Sa‘id b. Sultan], daughter of Sayyid 
Sa‘id of Oman and Zanzibar. A preliminary 
study to the present work by van Donzel has 
already been published: ‘Sayyida Salme, 
Rudolph Said Ruete und die deutsche 
Kolonialpolitik'! (Die Welt des Islams, xxvn, 
1987, 13-22). Sayyida Salme/Emily Ruete 

1844) embarked on an affair with Rudolph 
eimrich Ruete, a Hamburg merchant of 
modest origins and standing. In 1866, she fled 
to Aden where she converted to Protestant 
Christianity and took the name Emily at her 
baptism in 1867. She followed her new husband 
to Hamburg, that great commercial and seafar- 
ing port which, despite the climate, must have 
remmded Salme/Emily of home. She was 
widowed after only five years of marriage and 
left with three children, m a society which 
considered her an exotic foreigner. She lived in 
various German cities, and in 1885 and 1888 
she visited Zanzibar m the company of her 
children. Between 1889 and 1914 she lrved in 
Jaffa and Beirut. Before the outbreak of World 
War I she returned to Germany and died in 
Jena on Fel 29, 1924. 

Salme/Emily devoted her life to clearing her 
name in her native Zanzibar and to having her 
property, from which she had been disinhented 

y her brother, the new Sultan of Zanzibar, 
restored to her and her young family. She was 
to fail in both these endeavours, mainly because 
she became a pawn in the Anglo-German 
contest for economic and political influence in 
East Africa. Emily writes: ‘I had left my home 
a complete Arab and a good Muslim and now 
what am I? A bad Chnstian and somewhat 
more than half a German.’ The story is such 
that Prnily/ Salme s romance and its con 
sequences have been transformed successfully 
into historical fiction in the novel by M. M. 
Kaye Trade wmd (Penguin Books, 1982), who 
used Memoirs of an Arabian princess as a model 
and source. 

Emily Ruete/Sayyid Salme be, to write 
her memoirs in German in 1875; she completed 
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them in 1886 and they were first published in 
the same year as Memoiren einer arabischen 
Prinzessm. In 1888, two English editions were 
published under the title Memoirs of a princess, 
one anonymously, in London, and the other 
giving the name of the author as Emily Ruete, 
née Princess of Oman and Zanzibar, in New 
York. In 1981, the earliest English version 
which had been published in London was 
photomechanically reproduced, with an intro- 
duction and notes by G. S. P. Freeman- 
Grenville. The present translation of Sayyida 
Salme's memoirs by van Donzel would a 
not to differ substantially from that published 
in 1888; however, van Donzel's is a critical 
edition in which manuscript corrections and 
deletions—which the author made in her own 
copy of the first edition—have been noted with 
scrupulous care. 
ongside the memoirs, van Donzel’s edition 
includes Sayyida Salme's other writings, pub- 
lished for the first time and translated mto 
English, with biographies of the author and 
her son (Rudolph Said-Ruete), lists of the Al 
Bü Sa‘idi rulers of Oman and Zanzibar, and 
of the British and German consuls in Zanzibar 
Freeman-Grenville has added some valuable 
topographical, biographical and  hnguistic 
annotations The 'Letters home', which take 
up some 90 pages, are a complement to the 
memoirs, describing her life and domestic world 
inside the palaces of Zanzibar, whereas the 
letters record her impressions of the life and 
world of bourgeois Hamburg. The dozen pages 
devoted to 'Sequels to the Memoirs! describe 
her visit to her homeland in 1888 during which 
she attempted to have her inheritance restored; 
her attempt failed due to the lack of support 
from the German government, which was 
pursuing a new colonial policy 1n the region, 
through the German East Africa Association 
(Osta, -Gesellschaft). ‘Syrian customs and 
usages’ is devoted to her residence in Beirut, 
where she lived from 1892 to 1914: from here 
she returned to Germany where she died m 
1924. No reason is given for Salme/Ructe’s 
leaving Beirut. However, in 1930 her son 
Rudolph in memory of his mother, donated an 
altar to the Evangelical congregation in Beirut. 
The work under review is a finely constructed 
study which brings to us the life of Salme/Emily, 
a woman between two worlds, two cultures 
and two religions. Her involvement with a 
German merchant took her from Zanzıbar to 
Europe; because of her conversion to 
Christianity she lost her inhentance in accord 
with Islamic law. She attempted to interest 
German royalty and politicians in her case but 
without success. The life of Salme/Emily was 
m some ways a sad one: left a widow in genteel 
poverty, with young children, in a land and 
culture not of her own, she tned to right a 
wrong which she perceived was done to her by 
her family in Zanzibar. Somehow she did not 
understand the complex nature of her situation 
in a highly political world, which had httle 
space for an individual wishing to be acknow- 
ledged by the two worlds which she inhabited, 
both physically and mentally. Van Donzel has 
given us a well executed work: but the life it 
relates leaves the reader with a sense of sadness. 


ANTHONY O'MAHONY 
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ALEXANDER ScHOLCH: Palestine in 
transformation 1856—1882: studies 
in social, economic and political 
development. Transl. by William C. 
Young and Michael C. Gerrity, xii, 
351 pp. Washington D.C.: Institute 
of Palestine Studies, 1993. £22.50. 


The conflict over and within Palestine, which 
has now lasted for more than a century, has 
enerated an enormous, indeed literally count- 
ess, number of books and articles. (À recent 
bibliography on the Intifada alone cites 1583 
works.) So overwhelming is this flood of 
material that it sometimes gives rise to the 
impression that the sources have been 
usted, that nothmg new or original is left 
to be said on this subject. Such a view 1s 
brilliantly refuted by the volume under review, 
which presents a profound and challenging 
analysis of Palestinian society at a decisive 
historical moment. Professor Scholch's work 
consists of a collection of discrete and self- 
contained essays, each dealing with a different 
aspect of the history of Palestine in the years 
1856—82, discussing not only political develop- 
ments but also social, economic, demographic 
and intellectual history. Taken together 
essays amount to an account of the subject 
which is comprehensive, the main themes drawn 
together in the conclusion with admurable 
lucidity and conciseness, and which 1s nothing 
short of revolutionary in its implications 
for our view of nineteenth-century Palestine. 
Scholch, basing himself on wide reading in 
several languages and clearly possessing a 
subtle sympathy with his subject, presents a 
picture of these years in which Palestine and 
its people are central, active subjects of their 
own history, not merely passrve and objectified, 
dependent on the actions of external elements, 
whether the Ottoman government or the 
European powers 
The periodization adopted by Scholch and 
his discussion of it ıs itself very illuminating. 
The book opens with the end of the Crimean 
War and the issuing of the Ottoman reform 
edict of 1856, the Khatt-i Humayun, which 
rated the second Tanzimat period, and 
udes with the annus horribilis of 1882, a 
year which saw both the British occupation of 
Egypt and the first wave of Jewish immigration 
into Palestine, later known as the first aliya. As 
Scholch argues, these twin episodes of 1882 
were the starting port for two lines of 
development—British imperialism on the one 
hand and Zionism on the other—which gravit- 
ated towards each other and finally converged 
during World War I, leading to British rule 
over Palestine and ultimately to the establish- 
ment of the Jewish state. Schoich himself 
the question concerning the extent to which the 
years 1856—82, prior to the period when Zionist 
colonization im a specific and unique 
challenge to the mdigenous society, represent a 
meaningful phase in the history of Palestine. 
His answer is that these years constitute a 
period in Palestinian history that can be given 
definite boundaries, with regard to both interna- 
tional and regional conditions and also from 
the perspective of local developments, and 
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decisive transformation 
occurred, driven by the twin engines of a newly 
energetic and effective Ottoman policy of 
centralization and administrative control, and 
accelerated European political and cultural 
penetration with a concomitant increased integ- 
ration 1nto the world economy. 

In the first and eae most interesting 
essay in the book, immediately con- 
fronts the inevitable objection to a study such 
as his, which would question the very legitimacy 
of writing a history of Palestine in a peri riod 
when there was no administrative unit with this 
name and when the area's historical- 
geographical identity, its borders, were con- 

tested. Here, as indeed throughout the book, 
the contemporary political relevance of 
Scholch's work, as well as the quality of its 
scholarship, is greatly in evidence, challenging 
arguments which. would deny Palestinian 
national claims in the present referring to 
the alleged non-existence of Palestine in the 
past. ‘Palestine as an historical-geographical 
and administrative entity’ is a powerfully 
original piece demonstrating that when the 
borders of the Mandate zone were drawn, they 
were not the arbitrary, artificial creation of the 
colonial powers. ‘Rather, “Palestine” had 
slowly en shape in the course of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in the 
consciousness of both its inhabitants and its 
central government’ (p.10). Of course 
Euro contributed to this formation. By 
drawing on biblical history in their attempts to 
define borders for the Holy Land they created 
images which, altho meaning little for the 
Muslim majority of the country and the 
Ottoman a istration, certainly had their 
effect ın the context of the general European 
ascendancy. As Scholch points out, the full 
political ectiveness of these notions became 
appatent in 1919 at Versailles with Lloyd 

rge’s espousal of a concept of Palestine 
‘from Dan to Beersheba’. However, the novelty 
of Scholch’s approach lies in his stressing the 
mportance of internal factors, ifically 
the consequences of Ottoman centralization, in 
the development of the idea of Palestine as an 
entity in the minds of the people of the area. 
He cites thet repeated attempts by the Ottomans 
to combine the three Palestinian districts into 
one province (1830, 1840, 1872), and also the 
creation of the sanjaq of J erusalem under direct 
imperial control (1847), as evidence that already 
in the nineteenth century Palestine had become 
visible as an administrative entity, indeed givin; aga 
the impact of these efforts greater ideologica 
significance than European cultural and 
gious activities. 

In tandem with the conventional view of 
the political, historical and rose non- 
existence of Palestine in the period before 
British imperial control and Zionist coloniza- 
tion, goes an image of a moribund society, its 
population, its institutions, tts economic life, 
sunk in passivity and stagnation. Against this 
ahistorical orientalism, Scholch posits a 
Palestine possessing rich and complex inner 
resources, engaged in a dynamic relationship 
with the wider Ottoman and European environ- 
ments and embarked upon a process of radical, 
though not always entirely beneficial, trans- 
formation. For example it has in particular 
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been argued that before 1882, before, that is, 
the start of Jewish colonization, the economy 
of Palestine presents a picture only of neglect, 
even desolation. Directly addressing this ‘ polit- 
ical fairy tale’ (p. 78) Scholch, on the basis of 
an astonishing array of data, analyses the 
actual economic development of Palestine in 
the post-Crimean War penod of Europe's 
forced expansion and economic penetration 
into the southern and eastern Mediterranean 
periphery, Specifically, he examines how 
o was touched by this expansionist 
movement—and what reactions were pro- 
voked—in the areas of foreign trade, agrarian 
production, the change in agrarian ownership 
conditions, urban development and trade and 
business in the cities. He finds that, in contrast 
to the conventional depiction of stagnation, the 
Palestinian economy in this period was increas- 
ingly integrated mto the world market and 
characterized by the growth and export orienta- 
tion of agrarian production, indeed rien- 
boom conditions in the second of the 
18 and in the 1870s, ae due to the 
expansion of arable agricultural land. Thus, 
for example, the garden area of Jaffa (orange 
plantations and vegetable ) was quad- 
pi eae between 1850 and 1880, while the wheat 
tivation area of southern Palestine, particu- 
larly ın the districts of Gaza and Jaffa, increased 
in the 1870s by 150,000 to 200,000 acres. The 
production and export figures climbed accord- 
ingly. To cite but a fraction of the irical 
ence painstakingly assembled by olch, 
in Jaffa the annual yield of the o e harvest 
was quoted as 20 million in 1856 and 36 million 
in 1880, wheat apoi through the port of 
Jaffa ın the years 1873-82, in comparison with 
1857-63, showed a fivefold gro rate, while 
the overall value of Jaffa’s exports doubled 
between the same period. Furthermore, Scholch 
shows how the profitability of agricultural 
exports and the possibility. of increasing arable 
agricultural land resulted in a reassessment of 
individual land o both by the Ottoman 
central government and by the local upper 
class, and how new l conditions were 
created which gradually guaranteed private, 
individual economic discretionary power over 
land. The resulting emergence of a class of 
large landholders and of a commercial and 
financial bourgeoisie was an essential precondi- 
ton for the later success of the Zionist 
colonization of the land. Scholch discusses in 
some detail the case of the acquisition of Ir 
tracts of land in northern estine by 
Sursuq family. The latter, Lebanese entrepren- 
eurs, were, as absentee landlords, to be among 
the most notorious of those en gaged in selling 
land to the Jewish National] Fund in the 
mandatory period, 

Reflecting the ic, w economic prosperity, 
according to Scholch, was a significant demo- 
graphic increase in the population of Palestine. 
This he attributes not only to economic devel- 
opment but to ‘a mood of awakening in the 
country. A feeling of security was spreading 
along with a consciousness of living in a time 
of construction and “ progress” ’ (p. 285). This 
sense of ‘pro ’ had a matena, dimension; 
for example Ottoman government, in the 
context of its Tanzimat policy, ended the local 
feuds and battles in the highlands and kept the 
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Bedouin away from the plains, while estab- 
lishing new legal and administrative codes. But 
it also had an intellectual dimension and 
Scholch provides us with a fascinating insight 
into the impact of the politics of reform and 
renewal of the Ottoman Tanzimat on the 
Muslim Arab upper class of the Empire in the 
s poses *A Palestinian reformer: Yusuf 
Scholch does not, however, confine himself 
to an examination of the reaction of the élite 
but, in another original departure, attempts to 
gauge the effect of the changes of this period 
on the population at large, particularly the 
peasantry. He argues that Ottoman interest 1n 
the Syrian provinces 1n general in these 
remained fixed on fiscal and military reform, 
ie. on the improvement of the taxation and 
recruitment system. Although the burden of 
taxes became ever more oppressive and the 
recruitment of soldiers more effective and 
massive, yet the Ottoman government provided 
no corresponding return, there being no real 
policy at this time dealing with infrastructural, 
or educational matters. Furthermore, in 
the period covered by Scholch, especially the 
miltary expenditures of the Empire consider- 
ably exceeded its financial capabilities ‘The 
greater the financial burdens and the recruiting 
ea placed upon them, the harder it 
ecame to convince the Palestinian peasants 
that the sultan was also defending their interests 
in remote theaters of war’ (p. 260). The 
recruiting campaigns of the second of the 
1870s, made necessary by the wars in the 
Balkans d against Russia, were of a magni- 
tude unp ted in Palestine’s history. 
Scholch quotes Yusuf al-Khalidi to the effect 
that Palestine and the Balqa' had a total of 
more than 10,000 war dead to mourn 
Furthermore, as non-Muslims were not con- 
scripted and the Muslim middle and upper 
class bought their way out of military service, 
the burden of these wars fell Mcd d 
on the poorer Muslim peasantry and Scho zi 
furnishes a moving description of their plight 
and ir. Although in his discussion of the 
Palestinian élite, in the person of Yusuf 
al-Khahdi, Scholch finds no evidence of any 
wavering 1n loyalty to Istanbul, yet he concludes 
that the peasantry ‘could rejoice just as little 
over the ability of the Ottoman authorities to 
raise a mass levy as it could over the greater 
effectiveness of the tax administration ' (p. 266) 
and that the consequences for them of the 
Empire's military engagements provoked at 
least short-term resentment against Ottoman 
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Ina el attempt to measure and assess 
the | reaction to accelerating European 
political and cultural penetration, Scholch dis- 
cusses first, changes in the relations between 
Palestinian Christians and Muslims and then, 
the widespread sympathy in Palestine for the 
revolt of *Urabi Pasha in Egypt. Noting how 
the targets of the occasional outb of 
popular rage of this period, which were almost 
always interpreted by European observers as 
instances of Muslim fanaticism, were in fact 
consular and missionary buildings, thus indicat- 
mg in reality a protest against European power, 
Scholch concludes that, despite confessional 
line-drawing by Europeans, relations between 
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religious communities in Palestine were not 
disturbed in lasting fashion. This was indeed 
to be strikingly confirmed by the Muslim- 
Christian unions formed after the Great War 
as Palestinian political representative organs. 
Palestine in transformation is an example 
of historical wnting of the highest calibre and 
wil become essential reading for anyone, 
scholar or student, interested in the modern 
Middle East. The subtlety of its theoretical 
conception is equally matched by the scrupu- 
lousness of its empirical research, the whole 
infused with a sense of en ent which 
throws into stark relief the self-serving medioc- 
rity of so much of Western scholarship on 
Palestine. Professor Scholch’s death, at the 
oung age of 42, is a great loss to Middle 
ern studies. 


STEPHANIE CRONIN 


MICHAEL DUMPER: Islam and Israel: 
Muslim religious endowments and 
the Jewish state. xi, 192 pp. 
Washington D.C.: Institute for 
Palestine Studies, 1994. £18.95. 


At the heart of the conflict over Palestine, 
second only in importance to the issue of state 
power, has been the struggle over possession 
and ownership of land—land both 1n the sense 
of individually defined and identified properties, 
and in the sense of the national territory, 
collectively comprehended. This struggle over 
land ermore, like the wider conflict of 
which it forms a part, is not just an historical 
episode, but is enacted and re-enacted, day by 
day, in Israel proper as well as ın the Occupied 
Territories, olien invoking the full pror of 
the Jewish state. Another aspect of the conflict, 
also of both historical and increasing contem- 
porary relevance, concerns the significance of 
Islam in determining the character of the 
relationship between Zionists and Palestinians. 
These two dimensions of the conflict over 
Palestine, the national and the religious, become 
fused in the ute over Jerusalem, the Haram 
al-Sharif providing the site for a series of 
conflagrations since 1929, and constituting a 

tent symbol both for Palestinians and for 

raelis. In the volume under review, Michael 
Dumper addresses all these issues from the 
perspective of the treatment accorded to the 
Muslim wagf, or religious endowments, by 
Israel] Although his discussion of the evolution 
of the wagf system during the late Ottoman 
empire and under the British mandate 18 rather 
brief and largely familiar, his account of its 
fate in Israel since 1948 and in the Occupied 
Territories since 1967, with a separate chapter 
dealing with the specific and anomalous situ- 
ation prevailing in East Jerusalem, 1s original 
and highly informative. 

By the wagf system Dumper means the 
properties and lands endowed for religious 
purposes, the network of welfare and charitable 
services financed from their revenue and the 
large and influential bureaucracies created for 
their administration In Palestine, as elsewhere 
in the Ottoman Empire, the wagf system 
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devetopèd mto an important institution that 
controlled significant areas of agricultural land 
and urban B proper and provided wealth and 
political ence to a class of scholars, clerics 
Pad notables. In the specific circumstances of 
mandatory Palestine, Dumper argues, the wagf 
sundered from its Ottoman context and 
given a Palestinian national character, took on 
quasi-state functions and its administrators and 
managers assumed important political roles, 
becoming part of the national movement and 
the resistance to British imperialism and Zionist 
colonization. These developments are described 
concisely in the first chapter of the book. 
Dumper’s comments on the development of 
the Palestinian wagf in the late Ottoman period, 
indeed, are little more than perfunctory, while 
much of the ground b he covers when discussing 
the mandate reviously dealt with in 
somewhat greater iti by Yehoshua Porath 
m his seminal two-volume account of the 
Palestinian national movement. 

Although Dumper stresses the difficulties 
arising from the nature of the available material 
and the inaccessibility of much important 
documentation, there is unfortunately no 
assessment of the Ottoman archives as a 
possible source. As has recently been demon- 
strated by, for example, Engin Akarh, in his 
work on Lebanon between 1860 and 1920, the 
use of Ottoman archives can sometimes furnish’ 
surprising amounts of empirical information 
concerning the Arab provinces of the empire, 
as well as enablin avoidance of certam 
kinds of Eurocentric bias. Regarding the 1920s 
and 1930s Dumper, following Porath, makes 
several interesting points about the role played 
by the Supreme Muslim Council and Hay Amin 

-Husa: the Mufti of Jerusalem, in 
attempting to prevent land sales to the Jewish 
National Fund. These points could usefully 
have been Per aes a er and some. of the 
sources CI y Porat! peu press, 
investigated more fully. For example, Dum 
does not cite the memoirs of Haj Amin 
al-Husayni himself, although this and other 
such works could surely have provided a much 
needed indigenous perspective. Indeed one of 
the manjor Soe n the pook is that, 

o sympathetic to the catastrophe 
which befell ike Palestinians fn general, and 
scathing about Israel's treatment or the wagf 
issue in particular, any sense of a living and 
developing Palestinian national movement is 
largely absent. It would be interesting to know, 
for instance, whether there has been any 
antempt in the post-1967 period to emulate the 

ttempts of the Supreme Muslim Council to 
defen Palestinian land and property rights. 
Dumper tells us that in the 1930s the Supreme 
Muslim Council tried to persuade Palestinian 
Muslims to convert their land into wagf in 
order to render it unsalable, land once endowed 
being inalienable. The utility of this strategy in 
the contemporary period is obvious, yet 
Dumper provides no discussion of the absorp- 
tion of such notions or efforts at their practical 
application by any strands within Palestinian 
nationalism, 

The core of the book is concerned with 
Israel's management of the grave difficulties 
presented to it, both in 1948 and in 1967, by 
the continued existence of the wagf system and 
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its ownership of huge amounts of territory. 
Dumper describes clearly the nature of the 
problem. In 1949, although Israel militarily 
controlled 75 per cent of the land of mandatory 
Palestine, only approximately 10 per cent of 
that land was actually owned by Jews. ‘In 
order to establish a viable and credible state, 
the government had not only to inhibit 
Palestinian political aspirations but also to gain 
ownership afi the land already under its military 
control’ (p.29). Since wagf land then 
amounted to at least 10 and Ps 20 per 
cent of the cultivated area of Is 

have left it intact would have resulted in a 
series of Palestinian enclaves mside the new 
state, a concerted and effort was 
made to expropriate as much of the land as 
possible aid. to integrate what remained of the 
wagf system into the Israeli state. 

argues that the Absentee Property Law of Dot 1950. 
was the single most important piece of legisla- 
tion affecting wagf and other Palestinian prop- 
erty. ‘It was part of a network of laws that 
transferred the resources of the Muslim wagf 
system established for the benefit of the Muslim 
community to Israeli Jews ın the form of Israeli 
state lands, or land owned by the Jewish 
National Fund. Under the provisions of these 
laws 80 per cent of the total land area of Israel 
was acquired from Palestinians’ (pp. 30-31). 
His account of the processes by which this 
extraordi result was achieved is both 
precise and detailed. It demolishes furthermore 
the notion, assiduously cultivated by apologists 
for Israel, that most of the land on which the 
new state was established had been acquired 
legitimately, purchased from willing Palestinian 
vendors, Since this notion was a central plank 
1n the development of an official, mythologized, 
version of the founding of the state, 1t would 
have been useful for Dumper to have devoted 
some to contrasting it with the reality 
revealed by his research. 

In 1967, however, although Israel's military 
victory had been, if anything, even more 
decisive than in 1948, the political situation 
was different, leading to the utilization. of 
different tactics by Israel towards land confis- 
cation in general, and therefore towards the 
wagf system in particular. Although Dumper 
provides much useful information regarding 
the manner in which Israel set about controlling 
the wagf system in the occupied West Ba 
and Gaza strip, and contrasts this with the fate 
of the wagf in Israel proper, he fails to explain 
sufficiently the factors conditioning the adop- 
tion of this quite different strategy. He discusses 
the continuing role played by Jordan and the 
fact that the Territories, with the tion of 
East Jerusalem, remained occupied rather than 
annexed. However, he makes no mention of 
what is surely the most crucial difference 
between Israel in 1948 and the Occupied 
Territories in 1967, ie. that in the latter case 
the majority of the population remained in 
situ. The actual physical expulsion of most of 
the inhabitants was an essential prerequisite to 
the success of the Absentee Property Law of 
1950. But the Israeli establishment was, and 
has remained, divided over the appropriate 
solution to the e question of the political status 
of the occup territories: annexation and 
settlement, or withdrawal but continued tutel- 
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age. Unlike the pre-1948 period, no concensus 
has eme g the need to clear the 
population and absorb the land. Accordingly 
confiscation of land, including waqf property, 
has proceeded on a much more piecemeal ; 
Dumper’s treatment of the policy adopted 
towards the wagf ın the West Bank and Gaza 
would certainly have benefited from having 
being embedded more securely in an analysıs 
of trends within Zionist thinking regardıng the 
overall strategic and politi fate of the 
territories. 

These criticisms notwithstanding, Dumper 
has provided a useful account of a surprisingly 
neglected subject In addition to a clear exposi- 
tion of its major concern, the work contains 
many fascinating nuggets of information. It is 
possible, for example, on the basis of Dumper’s 
account of the evolution of tension in Hebron, 
to locate the recent massacre by a Jewish settler 
in the Ibrahimi mosque clearly in 1ts historical 
and political context. Although Dumper hints 
at the use by Israel of archaeology and tourism 
as ideological smoke-screens for its expropri- 
ation policies, a fuller discussion of this issue 
would have been interesting. A valuable contri- 
bution to the debate on the nature of Israeli 
domination over Palestine, the rather dry style 
of the book only emphasizes the extraordinary 
dimensions of Palestinian dispossession. 


STEPHANIE CRONIN 


Prue Lewis: Islamic Britain: religion, 
politics and identity among British 
Muslims. 250 pp. London: I. B. 
Tauris, 1994. £9.95. 


Publications on Muslims m Britain have 
mushroomed over the last decade, with the 
growing recognition that in this case religion is 
as significant and durable a factor of identity 
as ethnicity. Coming after recent important 
studies on particular Muslim communities, 
such as those by Alison Shaw and Fred 
Halliday (on Pakistanis in Oxford and Yemenis 
in Britain respectively), this is the first published 
monograph on the subject which, notwithstand- 
ing its focus on uslims in Bradford, 
approaches the subject from a ‘ religious studies 
p tive’ (p. 7) (Thus does not, however, 
preclude recourse to recent sociological and 
anthropological research and metbodology.) 
One of the strengths of this work is, accord- 
ingly, the constant reference to the wider 
religious context, whether it be trends in 
contemporary Islamic thought, the scholarly 
heritage in general, or the South Asian context 
in particular. The author aims to avoid the two 
extremes of essentialism—explaming all in 
terms of a monolithic concept of Islam, and 
the denial of any meaningful content to the 
idea of a shared Muslim identity AY 26) 

Based on the author’s doctoral thesis, the 
book ıs very thorou researched and annot- 
ated. The close documentation and often 
detailed analysis of specific incidents, organiza- 
tions and institutions, as well as the individual 
case studies, mean that parts of the book will 
date relatively quickly, but that 1s to be 
expected in & work of this type Detailed 
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information such as the maps and diagrams 
showing mosque distribution 1n Bradford and 
religious or regional groups controlling them 
(ch. iii), and the description and analysis of the 
curricula of religious seminaries in both South 
Asia and Britam (ch v) provide fascinating 
insights into the inner workings of Islamic 
institutions and shed light on many factors 
which might otherwise remain ‘invisible’. A 
recurring theme of the study is the relationshr 
between religion and ethnicity, and some wi 
be surprised to learn of the strength of 
continuing links with South Asia and the 
ongoing importance and yitahty of Urdu as a 
vehicle for the religious scholar! 7 tradition. 

A survey of the varieties of South Asian 
Islam (ch. i1) is of particular value in drawing 
attention to the contrasting and sometimes 
conflicting forms of Islamic piety, most of 
which are still heavily influenced by the Süfi 
heritage. Frve main traditions are identified: 
‘the reformist Deobandis, the quietist and 
tevivalist Tablighi Jama‘at, the conservative 
and populist Barelwis, the Islamist Jama‘at-i 
Islami and the modernists’ (p. 36). Specific 
ways in which these are carred over to the 
British context are clarified in a study of Islamic 
institutions in Bradford (ch 1v), which focuses 
on the three main traditions represented there 
the Barélwi, Deobandi, and Jama‘at-i Islami, 
with particular reference to the extent to which 
they address the needs of young Muslims who 
were mostly born in Britam. This analysis 
throws light on both rivalries between the 
groups and the extent of co-operation between 
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A profile of the ‘ulama’, or religious scholars 
e v) uses six case studies to explore their 

nctions and the difficulties they face—the 
two main ones being the language barrier (the 
majority of them still do not have fluency in 
English) and economic insecurity. Given that 
the younger ueneno are increasingly 
bypassing the ‘ ' and choosing instead to 
approach the authoritative religious sources 
(ie. the Quran and the Sunna) directly, a 
question mark remains over their future role 
in this country The Bradford Council for 
Mosques, a non-sectarian body (in which the 
‘ulama@’ are only marginally involved) founded 
1n 1981 Brirardy in order to address concerns 
about education, provides an illustration of 
Muslims’ growing confidence and ability to 
mobilze resources through key issues and 
events such as the halal meat controversy and 
the Honeyford and Rushdie affairs (ch. v1). 

The final chapter focuses on four issues 
which are seen as crucial for the future of 
Muslims in Britain: the extent to which the 
needs of the youth are being addressed, the 
possibilities for the accommodation of women’s 
concerns, the availability and nature of intellec- 
tual resources in English, and attitudes towards 
da^wa (‘invitation’ to Islam). While * modern- 
ism’ is institutionally the weakest of the South 
Asian traditions identified earlier, the author 
feels 1t 15 the best hope for Muslims wishing to 
preserve their religious identity while hving in 
a developed, non-Muslim country, and identi- 
fies the Pakistani modernist thinker Fazlur 
Rahman (d 1988) as ‘a largely untapped 
resource for local Muslims’ (p. 197) It remains 
to be seen whether ıt will be possible for Islamic 
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leaders to ‘translate a residual Muslim identi 
mto a self-consciously Islamic identity’ (p. 178 
on any large scale. 

The picture that emerges of the Bradford 
Muslim community is one of increasing engage- 
ment with the mainstream of British life (no 
seen as necessarily entailing a dilution of socio- 
cultural identity), and a growing capacity for 
self-criticism 1s noted with approval. The author 
has undoubtedly succeeded in his desire to 
challenge negative stereotypes of British 
Muslims as obscurantist, parochial, and ‘ funda- 
mentalist' (a term rejected by the author in 
this context as being ‘almost totally useless ... 
for either description or analysis’, p. 5), 
although he does not explicitly address the 
question of how far the Bradford situation is 
reflected elsewhere in Britain. Clearly the almost 
excl South Asian ethnic ori of 
Bradford's Muslims will contrast wi 
ethnically diverse aa 

It has not been possible to do justice to the 
wealth of information presented in the book. 
1D view of the- wide range of abrir consulted 
it is to be regretted that there is no bibliography. 
The study represents a not inconsiderab 
personal achievement; the author, who is 
adviser to the Bishop of Bradford on inter- 
faith issues, has obviously gained the confidence 
of Muslims and shown a commendable degree 
of empathy for the difficulties they face. It may 
be, though, that there is a resulting de-emphasis 
of negative factors such as crime, racial viol- 
ence, and the existence of an international 
Islamist ideological influence, however small 
The book should appeal to a wide ip, 
it is accessible to the non-specialist and will 
of interest to both intellectuals and policy- 
makers. It will be of immense value to *out- 
siders’ and ‘insiders’ alike; it will help non- 
Muslims understand the internal dynamics and 
concerns of British Muslims, and will enhance 
Muslims’ appreciation of the diversity of 
British Islam. 


more 


KATE ZEBIRI 


JONATHAN OWENS (ed.): Arabs and 
Arabic in the Lake Chad region. 
to prachie und Geschichte in Afrika, 
Bd. 14.) 312 pp. Köln: Rüdiger 
Köppe Verlag, 1994. DM 78. 


Arabs and Arabic in the Lake Chad r 
will be w intereat o i i involv in 

idgin/creole studies, 1C ectologists 
[terested in ‘peripheral’ Arabic dialects— 
and also those interested in Egyptian, Sudanese 
and North African dialects—and historians 
and anthropologists interested in the Lake 
Chad region. The book comprises an introduc- 
tion by the editor, three articles on Arabs in 
the Lake Chad region, and three linguistic 
articles on Arabic dialects and Arabic pidgin/ 
creoles of the area. In order, these articles are 
* Notes on the origin of B Arab culture 
with special reference to the Shuwa ^, by Ulrich 
Braukümper, ' De la Tripolitaine au Tchad. les 
Awlad Sulayman', by Jean-Claude Zeltner, 
‘Premières migrations arabes du Fezzan au 
Kanem: une bréve communication', by Jean- 
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Claude Zeltner, ‘Nigerian Arabic in comparat- 
ive ve’, Jonathan Owens, ‘Turku: 
a descriptive and comparative study’, by 
Mauro Tosco and Jonathan Owens, and ‘ Early 
East African Pidgin Arabic’, by Alan S. Kaye 
and Mauro Tosco. At first glance the articles 
do not appear particularly well integrated. A 
closer ing, however, reveals that the editor 
has very subtly and successfully linked together 
papers which deal with a range of disciplines 
and methodologies. 

On the basis of historical records, collections 
of oral history and legends, and anthropological 
field-work, Braukamper’s paper (pp. 13-46) 
reconstructs the historical and cultural origins 
of the Lake Chad Arabs. BraukAmper claims 
that the present-day Lake Chad Arabs belon 
to ‘ Baggara ’ (cattle rearers, from Arabic bagar) 
culture which is based on a mixed herding/ 
millet cultivation economy, and that this culture 
arose through economic necreaity as Arab 
camel-rearmg nomads (‘Abbala’ from Arabic 
'ibi) moved into the savannah of Chad they 
had to adapt to wetter conditions. Camels were 
thus replaced by cattle, and Abbala became 

The second paper, by Zeltner 
(pp. 47-80), uses archival material to examine 
events leading up to a major immigration 
of Arabs from the to Kanem, east of 
Lake Chad in 1842, which Zeltner considers to 
be the. only known North South movement. 
ird paper, written by Zeltner (pp. 81-4) 
at the editor’s request, deals with a legend that 
the Arab tribes of the Assala and Khuzam 
came from the Fezzan with the Kanuri-speaking 
clan of Kanem, the Magomi, when they moved 
from Fezzan to Kanem in around 1200. 
Zeltner's examination of the Arabic sources, 
however, provides no evidence for this legend 
which thus minimizes the role of large-scale 
North-South Arabic migration into the Lake 
Chad area. 

The paper by Owens (pp. 85-176) sets con- 
temporary Nigerian Arabic in the context of 
*Sudanic Arabic', the Arabic spoken between 
the Red Sea and Lake Chad. In the context of 
this book, Owens's paper is interesting insofar 
as it confirms a number of points in 
Braukámper's hypothesis of the historical- 
cultural origin of the Lake Chad Arabs; 
however, while Braukamper suggests that ' bag- 
garization’ took place around 1635 to the east 
of the Bep region, in Wadda, Owens's 
linguistic indicate an earlier and more 
westerly locus for large-scale ‘ baggarization’. 
The paper contains a great deal of data 
(primarily phonological and morphological) 
from different dialects of the region. The main 
dialect examined is Western Nigerian Arabic 
for two reasons: it 18, as yet, a relatively 
undescribed dialect and, secondly, it 1s the 
dialect the author knows best. In introduc- 
tion to his paper, Owens says that he deliber- 
ately ‘o ibes' this dialect in the hope 
that gaps in the MR dde of the lesser-known 
dialects dealt with in paper may be filled at 
a later stage. The other dialects discussed 
include Eastern Nigerian Arabic, two urban 
dialects, Ndjamena and Abbeche, Western 
Sudanese Arabic, and the dialects of Khartoum 
and the Shukriyya. Within the discussion 
Owens proposes a set of features common to 
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all Western Sudanic Arabic dialects. In all, the 
paper is extremely well documented using 
primary and secondary sources, and includes 
useful summaries of the discussion in the form 
of tables (pp. 134-7, 161) and maps (pp. 119, 
123, 147). 

The last two papers examine older grammars 
in order to reconstruct an Arabic pidgin/creole 
of the Lake Chad area, in the first case, and to 
shed light on the genesis and development of 
two present-day Arabic pidgin/creoles in the 
second case. The paper by Tosco and Owens 
(pp. 177-8) examines a grammar of Turku, an 
Arabic pidgin/creole dialect once spoken in 
Chad, written c. 1930 by a French colonial 
medical commander, Gaston Muraz. This lin- 
guistically-orientated paper begins with a brief 
historical account of the area in which Turku 
was spoken. The paper continues to give a 
descriptive, and then a comparative account of 
Turku. The descriptive account is based primar- 
ily on Muraz's lexicon and short texts. The 
description gives far greater consideration to 
syntax and word order than Owens's paper on 
Nigerian Arabic, in part because of the unreli- 
ability of Muraz's transcription system The 
most important result of the comparison is to 
demonstrate that Turku shares many character- 
istics with other documented Sudanic pidgin/ 
creoles—namely Juba Arabic and East Aian 
Nubi. What I found particularly welcome about 
this paper is its clear, critical analysis of the 
only known description of this once-spoken 
pidgin/creole. 

In a paper described as an exercise in 
‘archeological creolistics’ Kaye and Tosco give 
a description of the phonology, morphology 
and syntax, and an account of the historical 
development, of an early East African pidgin 
Arabic on the basis of Jenkins (1908/9) 
‘Ugandan Arabic’. The authors compare 
Jenkins’s data from the turn of the century 
with two modern pidgin/creoles, Ki-Nubi and 
Juba Arabic, on the one hand, and with 
Sudanese Arabic dialects on the other. Again, 
perhaps the most important aspect of this 
paper is that it gives the reader access to a rare 
work (of which only two copies are extant) 
and, as far as possible, sifts the reliable data in 
it from the unreliable, pointing out possible 
typographical errors, pseudo-corrections, and 
unwitting insertions of Old Arabic examples 

The book does have its drawbacks, princip- 
ally 1n terms of layout. These, however, do not 
detract seriously from its overall merit: the 
typeface is patchy throughout the book; there 
are a large number of graphical errors— 
these are particularly infelicitous in the last two 
papers, given that the authors of these take 
pains to indicate errors and cases of poor 
proof-reading in the old grammars they exam- 
me; the layout of the charts on pages 226-9 
and 288-9 has not been standardized; and, 
finally, Y would have found a single list of 
abbreviations at the beginning of the book 
more useful than separate lists of abbreviations 
at the end of each article, particularly since the 
same abbreviations are used throughout the 
book 


JANET C E. WATSON 
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ADEM HANDŽIĆ: Population of Bosnia 


in the Ottoman period: a historical 
overview. [iv], 42pp. Istanbul: 
Organisation of the Islamic 


Conference (OIC) and the Research 
Centre for Islamic History, Art and 
Culture, 1994. 

Amir Pašić: Islamic architecture in 
Bosnia and Hercegovina. Transl. by 
Midhat Ridjanovié. (Studies on the 
History and Culture of Bosnia 
and Hercegovina, no. 2.) 259 pp. 
Istanbul: Organisation of the 
Islamic Conference (OIC) and the 
Research Centre for Islamic 
History, Art and Culture, 1994. 


The two books under review are fine publica- 
tions with a common p and complement- 
ary m several ee e Director General 
of IRCICA, Ekmeleddin Ihsanoğlu, contributes 
a foreword to both. The first is concise and 
takes its place alongside such topical publica- 
tions as part of Noel Malcolm's, A short history 
of Bosnia (Macmillan, 1993), Robert J. Donia 
and John V. A Fine Jr.’s, Bosnia and 
Hercegovina. a tradition betrayed (C. Hurst, 
1994), The Muslims of Bosnia-Herzegovma, 
ed.) Mark Pinson (Harvard University Press, 

bridge, Massachusetts, 1994) and two 
important essays ın the Balkan issue of the 
Journal of Islamic Studies (5/2 1994), Marian 
Wenzel, Four decorated steles: the influence 
of Islam on Bosnian funerary monuments’, 
221-41, and Hamid Algar, ‘Persian literature 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina', 254—68. In the same 
number, Smal Balié’s, ‘Destruction of the 
Bosnian architectural heritage. an interim 
report’, 268-73 should be read in conjunction 
with Amir Pašić’s book. 

Both authors are Bosmans. Dr Adam 
Handžić is a leading authority. He worked at 
the Institute of Oriental Studies (Orijentalni 
Institut, now totally destroyed) in Sarajevo and 
he has published a number of important articles 
in Prilozi, as elsewhere. He was there between 
1951 and 1992. Amir Pašić was Professor of 
Architecture and Urban Plannmg at the 
University of Mostar (his home town) and he 
received the Agha Khan award for itecture 
in 1986. In view of the targeted destruction of 
Sarajevo (y the Serbs) and of Mostar (by both 
Serbs and Croats) these studies are labours of 
love yet at the same time cries of defiance. 
Both are remarkable for their objectivity. 

HandZé covers much ground, and in depth, 
in less than 50 pages. His is a histo 
overview of the population of Bosnia in the 
Ottoman age: the Bosman Church th 
authors cherish the ‘Bogomil myth’, ic 
regards the steéci as Bogomil tombstones), the 
Catholic population, the Orthodox population 
and the Muslim population He concentrates 
on the vicissitudes of the latter during the 
misfortunes which they have suffered from time 
to time. Three of the most grievous architectural 
losses are amongst the illustrations: the Aladža 
mosque in Foča (1550) now razed (it has 
become a bus station); the Ferhadija mosque 
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(c. 1580) in Banja Luka, now an spen space; 
and the famous Mostar bridge (1574, thou 
dated to 1566 by Paii¢). Handžić concl 
with a short account of the major cultural role 
played by the Jews in Ottoman and post- 
Ottoman Bosnia. His text is especially valuable 
for the facts he presents in to demo- 
graphic movements and the ominational 
allegiances of the urban population during 
Ottoman rule. The footnotes quote a number 
of articles and books published in Serbo-Croat. 
An index is provided. This historical study 
should be by those who are interested in 
contem; events, and the note struck on 
page 38 grves food for thought: 


* Finally, the following needs to be emphas- 
ized: die determination to label Bosnian 
Muslims with “Muslim” as a national group 
(done in 1971) has created much damage to 
this le, because such a national nomen- 
clature caused many to denounce any 
form of national identification. Some danger- 
ous consequences have resulted from 
Therefore, it was of vital importance to 
address this question on the of political 
leaders before the elections of 1991 and reject 
such a nomenclature that was incorrectly 
and apolitically imposed without people's 
consent. Ány national labelling other than 
Bosnian (Bosnak) for the autochthonous 
population of this land is ilogical and 
apolitical. Unfortunately, a tendancy to 
break up such a historically unified national 
term began already ın the 19th century, 
stemming primarily from religious i 
ations, Le. from the eastern and western 
influences respectively. These influences 
resulted in the formation of the Croatian 
and Serbian identities, supported by Croatia 
and Serbia respectively. The Muslims should 
therefore reconsider this blunder for two 
reasons; one, as Muslims they have no other 
support or landing place but Bosnia, and 
despite the fact that the two other constitu- 
ent peoples have opted otherwise, they 
should not accept further divisions or 
political 
identification; and two, it appears Wogical 
and unacceptable to the entire world that 
any religious affiliation should become the 
basis for national identification.’ 


Amir Pašić’s beautiful book 1s well illustrated, 
with some of the photographs in colour and 
others in black and white taken at the turn of 
the century. There are numerous plans and 
maps, some of towns, others of buildings, both 
religious and secular. The chapters are divided 
into ‘Urban culture’ (bazaars, fountains and 
mahalas), ‘Religious architecture’ (mosques, 
maktabs, medrasas and tekija), ‘Secular archi- 
tecture’ (bridges, hamams, clock-towers, cara- 
vanserais and bezistans), ‘Housing’ (especially 
in Mostar), ‘Decorative arts’ (calligraphy, 
illuminated manuscripts, textiles, embroideries, 

ts and wood and metal carving). The debt 
of c architecture to Christian architecture 
in Bosnia is also discussed. There were close 
links between Bosnia’s towns and Dubrovnik. 
At the very end of the book there is a list of 
illustrations, a comprehensive bibliography, a 
glossary and an index. 

Appendix 2 1s of a special importance. 


denouncements of that common 
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Entitled ‘The destroyed Islamic heritage in 
Bosnia and Hercegovina, April 1992-1993’, it 
is by no means a complete list and, since the 
war in Bosnia is far from over, can only be an 
overall view along current cease-fire lines. 
Where the Serbs haye consolidated, there is 
little left to destroy (an estimated two-fifths of 
Bosma’s Islamic heritage has disappeared). 
Several towns and cities are included, many of 
them frequently mentioned in the media; 
Sarajevo, Mostar, Banja Luka, Bihać, Maglaj, 
Travnik, Tuzla, Srebrenica and Goražde. One 
or two mosques mentioned by Balié (see above) 
do not appear. Indicated by asterisks, the most 
precious and significant monuments are graded 
in order of importance and in an adjoining 
column is given the degree to which they have 
suffered in terms of partial or total obliteration. 
It is clear that those towns which are under 
Serbian control have fared worst (Mostar’s 
mosques and Potiteli’s Islamic buildings are 
the victims of Croat bombardment and dynam- 
iting). There 1s a direct connection between the 
historical and artistic value of the monument 
and the degree of destruction in areas still in 
Bosnian agro tos iat advıce has uo 
given to is gunners by 

Orientalist' connoiseurs in either Belgrade or 
in Pale. On the subject of Islamic manuscripts 
listed in aLlFurgán's Vol 1l, reviewed in 

SOAS, 1V1, 2, 1993, 371) Pašić makes reference 
to the localities where Bosnia's archival sources 
may still be found (p. 166, n. 77): 


* The main collections of Islamic manuscripts 
from Bosnia and Hercegovina are in the 
State Archives in Zagreb (collection of Baron 
Ottenfels) the Gazi Husrevbegova Library in 
Sarajevo, the Archive of the Yugoslav 
(Croatian) Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
Zagreb (the Oriental Collection), the State 
Archives in Skopje, the University Library 
“S Marković” in Belgrade, the Belgrade 
Museum of Applied Arts, and the Institute 
for Oriental Studies in Sarajevo. The Institute 
was burnt down on May 17, 1992 in a 
Serbian-terrorist rocket attack." 


The author does not mention the manuscripts 
from the private library of Dr. Savfet Beg 
Bašagić ın the University Library in Bratislava 
nor the libraries in Istanbul. 

Amir Paiié’s volume will surely take its place 
beside that of Gy5z5 GerÜ's, Az Oszmán-Tórók 

itészet Magyarországon: dzsámik, tűrbék, 

n pest, 1980; reviewed ın BSOAS, 
Xy, 1, 1982, 67-73), by Géza Fehérvári under 
the ttle of ʻA major study on Ottoman 
architecture ın Hungary’ (see esp pp. 70-71). 
Hungary is fortunate that much has been 
preserved. Machiel Kiel’s studies of Ottoman 
architecture in Bulgaria, Romania and in 
Greece are also recalled (for example in his 
Studies on the Ottoman architecture of the 
Balkans, Vanorum Collected Studies, 1990; rev. 
in BSOAS, 1v, 2, 1992, 337). In his preface to 
that work, Kiel remarked (p.xv), ‘In some 
Balkan countries it is still easier to blow up a 
mosque than to restore it.’ Pašić sadly confirms 
the truth of this statement. 

To sum up, Handzié’s thoughtful essay 
should be on every reading list which 18 
concerned with Bosnia and Hercegovina and 
Pašić’s lovingly prepared volume should be on 
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the shelves of centres where Islamic art and 
architecture are objects of study. Both should 
be read by diplomats for whom it would appear 
there 1s as little interest in the cultural legacy 
of Bosnia as there is in the wretched future 
which faces its people. 


H. T. NORRIS 


STOYANKA . KENDEROVA (comp. 
Catalogue of Arabic manuscripts in 
SS Cyril and Methodius National 
Library, Sofia, Bulgaria: Hadith 
sciences. Ed. by | Muhammad 
Isa Waley. (Publication no. 7.) xxix, 
459 pp. London: Al-Furgan Islamic 
Heritage Foundation, 1995. £32. 


The highly professional contribution of Dr. 
Kenderova to the Al-Furgàn series of publica- 
tions first came to our notice 1n vol. 1 of the 
World survey of Islamic manuscripts, 1992 
(reviewed in BSOAS, 1V1, 2, 1993, 371—2). Since 
that publication, we were offered The Holy 

'àn throughout the centuries, a catalogue of 

Exhibition of Manuscripts and Printed 
Editions preserved in the SS il and 
Methodius National Library (compiled by 
A. Stoilova and Z. Ivanova, rev. in BSOAS, 
LX, 1, 1996, 218) and now, only a few months 
later, this splendid volume which is specifically 
devoted to the sciences of hadith. 

The content is subdivided into 1, Usil 
al-hadith; n, al-Sihah al-Sittah; m, Other collec- 
tions (ncludin a al- Kalabadhi, al-Baghawi, 
al-Baydawi, Harawi, al-Saghant and 
al-Suyüti), and rv, Arba'ün hadTthan, collections 
of forty hadiths. Kenderova's editorial note 
supplies all the information needed to glean 
the information of value which applies to the 
243 entries, including names of authors, the 
date of the manuscripts, the names, if known, 
of the copyists, and the style, condition and 
characteristic features of the 1ndividual manu- 
scripts. There are several indexes, including 
titles, authors, copyists, former ner owners, wagf 
dedicators and geographical 

Kenderova notes the past "efforts to classify 
and catalogue these manuscripts and she points 
out that manuscripts from the libraries of 
Mehmed Hüsrev Paşa of Samokov and Osman 
Pazvantoglu of the region of Vidin are the 
sources for the major of manuscripts 1n 
this collection. The former, who died in 1847, 
was not only a leading official (whose memory 
is still cherished) in Samokov, but he was also 
sancakbey and mutasarrıf of Nish, a muhafiz of 

de and wali of Bosnia, Edirne, Janina 
Harput. He preserved and enhanced the 
cultural heritage of Samokov, which out- 
stripped Sofia in his days, and Bulgarians 
today, both Christian and Muslim (the latter 
have now left Samokov), owe him a great debt. 
Sadly, the few Ottoman relics in the town give 
little idea of his legacy. It is these manuscripts 
which are his most eloquent epitaph. Apart 
from the impressive assemblage of hadith 
literature, per se, the body of manuscripts is a 
telling reminder of Ottoman culture and artistry 
in Bulgaria, at its richest, as well as the 
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rofound study of Mi in the Muslim 
Balkans Compa: nop ii collection with that 
of Tradicija (al-hadith) in Kasim Dobrata’s 
Catalogue of the Arabıc, Turkish and Persian 
manuscripts in the Ghazi Husrev-Bey Library, 
Sarajevo, published there in 1963, pp. 232—392, 
one is made aware of the closer proximity of 
Samokov and Sofia to Topkapt and the heart- 
land in the Middle East. ‘ Bulgar copyists’ are 
mentioned and such nisbas as al-Samiquwi, 
rake eae al-Kustandili and al-Thtimini may 

be observed, as well as a few other Balkan 
names such as al-Uskubi from Macedonia and 
al-Aqkarmani from the Moldovan region. 

The volume 1s well printed and accurate in 
detail. There are a number of sharply focused 
colour plates of selected manuscripts which 
are in the collection. The contribution of 
Muhammad Isa Waley, who has acted as editor 
in a number of ways, mere 3 special praise. 
This volume ranks very amongst 
the volumes which Levan has published. Sit 
augurs well for the future as does the rapıdity 
of its production. 


H. T. NORRIS 


Baga Yunus MUHAMMAD (comp.): 
Fihris makhtutat Dar al-Watha’iq 
al-Qawmiyya al-Niyriyya bi-Kadina 
/Handlist of manuscripts in the 
Nigerian National Archives of 
Kaduna, Part 1. Ed by John 
Hunwick. (Publication no. d [i], 
342 pp. London: Al-Furqan Islamic 
Heritage Foundation, 1995. £24. 


This recent Arabic publication of al-Furqan 
Islamic Heritage Foundation will be of a major 
interest to scholars and students who are active 
in the fields of the history of West Africa and 
of Hausa and Arabic culture and literature 
in Nigeria. 

This volume scores appreciably over one or 
two of its predecessors. Not only 1s there an 
etectable ın the accuracy of the 
whole publication but it 1s manifest through 
the manner in which the 746 items are pre- 
sented. Together with the title of each manu- 
t there are to be found references to 
Brockelmann, to Sezgin and to Hunwick’s and 
O'Fahey's forthcoming Arabic literature of 
a, yol irr The writings of Central Sudanic 
M (Leiden) Also included are references to 
estern translations of specific works, texts 
and documents where such are available. 
Furthermore, there are ample descriptions of 
the content and the state of the manuscript, 
the dimensions of which are fully supplied. 
There are frequent quotations from the colo- 
phon and the exordium, the opening and 
closing passages in each work. 

The Kaduna collection is amongst the most 
important in Nigeria. Several of its contents 
were major sources for the late Dr. Mervyn 
Hiskett’s study, A history of Hausa Islamic 
verse (London, 1975). Eighteen Arabic sources 
in the Kaduna National Archives are to be 
found on pages xx-xx1 and 13 Hausa poems 
are quoted from the archives on pages xxii-xxiv. 
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We are here concerned, overwhelmingly, with 
Arabic works. The range of subjects 1s referred 
to in John Hunwick’s 1ntroduchon. Most of 
the documents hail from the Arab world and 
the world of Islam as a whole. There are, 
nevertheless, fine examples of masterpieces 
from Muslim West Africa and especially from 
the era of the Sokoto jihad. There are 59 entries 
under the Shehu *Uthmàn Dan Fodio and 17 
under Muhaammad Bello (including Infag 
al-Maysur, no. 484). There is a generous 
representation of such headings as figh, tawhid, 
hustory and language and erdt ^ including 
manuscripts on the 7ijdniyya order EL 
those schooled in the Mauritanian ldaw ^. 
tradition, and of the Qadir of Shaykh 
Sidi’l-Mukhtar b. Ahmad al-Kunti (no. 94, 
Nafh al-Tib is a work of which copies are to 
be found in Paris, Rabat and Timbuctoo). 

The indexes cover names of authors, titles of 
books, subjects of works in the manuscript 
collection and verses of poetry which appear in 
the text. 

This is an impressive publication, rich. in 
detail, easy to use and to be recommended for 
libraries in all institutions which are concerned 
with the history of Islam in West Africa. 
Further volumes will be welcomed 1n a Kaduna 
series if they are of this high standard. 


H T. NORRIS 


ELIZABETH ZACHARIADOU (ed.) The 
Ottoman emirate (1300—1389): hal- 
cyon days in Crete I. A Symposium 
held in Rethymnon 11—13 January 
1991. (Foundation for Research 
and Technology— Hellas, Institute 
for Mediterranean Studies) xv, 
242 pp., plate. Rethymnon: Crete 
University Press, 1993. $45. 


In mid-January 1991 Elizabeth Zachanadou 
and the Institute for Mediterranean Studies of 
the University of Crete organized the poetically 
named first “Halcyon days ın Crete’ sympo- 
sium. Its activities, most fittingly, were devoted 
to the early history of the Ottoman emirate, 
from its origins to the end of the reign of 
Murad I, and the present volume, which brings 
together the majority of papers delivered at the 
first ium, merits particular attention 
from the review columns of the Bulletin of the 
School. The early history of the Ottoman state, 
the subject-matter of this symposium, was in 
the forefront of the scholarly activity of the 
two holders to date of the ir of Turkish 
established at the School, with both of whom, 
through the persons of Professor Zachariadou 
he and of her colleague, Professor 
Demetriades, and also now in part rrongh 
its library holdings, the Institute for 
Mediterranean Studies is so intimately con- 
nected. The pallium of scholarly authority in 
early Ottoman history, once possessed and 
treasured here, finds its present resting-place 
m tap once-Ottoman Mediterranean ‘great 
is ^ 

The appearance of this volume thus raises 
certain emotions—and expectations. To the 
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extent that the contributions to it reflect the 
present state of early Ottoman studies, these 
expectations are indeed satisfied. Rather more 
than 30 years ago, the study of the history 
of the early Ottoman state and the other 
contemporary Turkoman principalities of four- 
teenth-century western Anatolia was a fairly 
straightforward affair, at least ideologically 
speaking. There was a canon of scholarship 
reaching back, at that time, barely half a 
century to Mordtmann There was an accepted 
view of the early Ottoman state, formulated in 
the twenties and thirties by Mordtmann’s 
protégé, Paul Wittek, and still expounded by 
him with fearsome and unchallenged authority 
in his seminars at the School (amongst the 
participants in which were, at that time, both 
the editor and the reviewer of the present 
volume). And there was a feeling still abroad 
that, in a Rankean and positivst sense, all that 
was needed to advance scholarship in the field 
was to find out more about it: new discoveries 
of Ottoman chronicles, or a better understand- 
ing of thé relationship between them; new text 
editions; and the slow but steady accretion of 
referential minutiae from archives or chronicles 
or documents would—inevitably—further our 
knowledge and deepen our insights into this 
difficult and problem-filled field. 

Thirty-five years later, and a full generation 
on, we have passed into a post-Wittekian, 
revisionist—even  deconstructionist—age, m 
which the apparent certainties of his 'ghazi 
state’ ideology have been substantively and in 
the main successfully challenged by a number 
of now securely middle-aged ‘ younger’ scholars 
such as Lindner, Jennings, Imber and the writer 
of the present review. Imber, who (unlike the 
others named) was present at the Symposium, 
can thus conclude his strongly deconstructionist 
but soundly-based paper entitled ‘The legend 
of Osman Gazi' with the onic observa- 
tions (p. 75) that *the best t that a modern 
historian can do is to admit frankly that the 
earliest history of the Ottomans ıs a black 
hole’; that ‘none of the theories of Ottoman 
origins, ancient or modern, is tenable’, and 
that ‘any attempt to fill this hole will result 
simply in the creation of more fables’. Since 
the prime function of the historian (whatever 
successive Secretaries of State for Education 
may assert to the contrary) is the revision of 
accepted verities, it might be thought that a 
conference such as the present one would have 
developed, through argument and counter- 
argument, the theses which revisionist scholar- 
ship has im recent years put forward. that 
Wittek’s historical formulations regarding the 
early Ottoman state owed much to specific 
external literary and cultural influences; that 
the ‘ghäzī thesis’, as put forward by him, was 
unsustainable, and that the development of a 
more critical approach among historians has 
meant that we now appear to ‘know’ (in an 
1815/Battle of Waterloo sense) less about the 
history of the early Ottoman state (but possibly 
understand it more) than did our predecessors 
a generation ago 

To a very large extent the papers here 
collected fulfil these expectations and give 
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evidence of ongoing debate and argument. 
Over the vexed, possibly insoluble, question of 
the origins of the Ottoman state a number of 
approaches are possible. Professor Aldo 
Galotta’s study of * Il “ mito oguzo” e le origini 
dello stato ottomano: una riconsiderazione' 
(pp. 41-66) may be contrasted with Colin 
Imber’s paper (pp. 67—76) already referred to 
and Professor Inalcik's unashamedly anti- 
revisionist historical and topographical analysis 
(pp. 77-100) of ‘ Osmün Ghàzi's siege of Nicaea 
and the battle of Bapheus’. Equally of relevance 
is a brilliant piece of historical reconstruction 
(pp. 225-36) by the editor, devoted to ‘The 
emirate of Karasi and that of the Ottomans: 
two rival states’, which has the t merit of 
ee discussion on the equally problematic 
origins of the neighbouring emirate of Karasi. 

Zachariadou deploys all her formidable skills 
to argue forcibly, on the basis of an extensive 
documentation, for an Anatolian origin for the 
dynasty. The dynastic chronology suggested by 
the funerary inscription of 1415 from Tokat 
for Kutlu Melek appears on Z.'s reconstruction 
to crush five generations of Karasids into less 
than 50 years' activity. Does this view support 
even superficial analysis? * Bağdi beg’, accord- 
ing to the Tokat inscription the founder of the 
dynasty, 15 identified by Z. with the ‘ Pagadinis' 
of Pachymeres, one of the turbulent emurs 
active ın western Asia Minor c. 1302. His 
grandson, ‘Karasi beg or khan’, described as 
the founder of the emurate, ‘ after the evacuation 
of Anatolia by the Catalans’—scil c. 1314— 
B deri died shortly before 1328' (p. 235). 
* Bağdi beg's' great-great-grandson, the ‘khan’ 
Adjlin, dies c. 1345. If we assume an average 
generational ‘step’ of no more than 20 years— 
an assumption which 1s supported by much of 
early Ottoman dynastic  history—Adjlan 
‘Khan’ may have been born c. 1320; his father, 
Yakhshi “Khan, perhaps c 1300, and Karasi 
beg around 1280 This would push back the 
birth of the shadowy ‘Kalem ' to c. 1260 
and of ‘Bagdi beg’ to 1240 or thereabouts— 
still (just) eligible for identification with 
Pachymeres’s turbulent (1f aged) ‘Pagadinis’ in 
the west Anatolian marches c. 1302. 

The significance of the Catalan adventure 
and its relationship to the first crossing of the 
Turks e Europe are admurably explored in a 

per ( pp. 159-68) on ‘The Turks ın Euro 
tt 05- -15 and the Serbs in Asia Minor (1313)* 
by Nicolas Oikonomides, which on the basis 
of the 'Letter of Thomas Magistros to the 
monk Joseph’ (PG, clv, col. 444-5) shows 
clearly that the Turks, serving at the time as 
Catalan auxilianes in central Macedonia, and 
later as mercenaries of the Serbian krai' Stefan 
Milutin, were already planning their own 
conquests in Europe as early as 1308-9. 

But to return to the Karasids. Were they in 
fact, as Zachariadou claims, of Anatolian 
origin? A number of markers, noticed by Z. 
but not developed by her, point to a possibly 
Pontic origin for the dynasty. In the first place, 
certain contemporary evidence notwithstand- 
ing, consideration should still be given to a 
date c. 1298-99 for the eetübllhooent of the 
Karasids ın the Troad, at the moment of the 
great upheaval in the southern Pontic step 
brought about by the decisive final stage in 
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conflict between the khàn of the Saray Golden 
Horde, Tokhta, and the ‘counter-khan’ Nogai, 
which produced a considerable outward move- 
ment of Turkish elements from the region. 
Evidence of the Karasids’ Pontic origin may 
rhaps be found in the adoption by Karasi 
Beto the title "khán", mentioned (p. 229) by 
Z., an act politically impossible at that time 
except as a claim—or token o Cun 
descent. Indeed, how ee 
by Anatohan influen the names Hes of ry 
id rulers as Demir khan or Yakhshi khan 
not appear? Equally, the title edje, much 
employed in Karasid contexts as a synonym 
for kodja, 1s a Pontic term, ultimately of 
Mongol origin, and unknown in Anatolan 
usage. Finally, the name Karasi itself. As Z. 
a (pp. 227-8), ' Karasi 1s not à Turkish 
e, Anatolian] name'. However, 
3 ud ve strong affinities with the „Pontic 
Turkish term karı dvi pq: meaning 'senior 
beg, military leader'—41n which context the 
naming of a late Karasıd prince as Beglerbeg 
çelebi may be also significant. It 1s perhaps 
worth observing, however, that Konstantin 
Zhukov, in a stmulatng short paper 
pp. 237-42) on Ottoman, Karasid and 
rukhanid comages, ın which he examines 
evidence for the existence of a currency com- 
munity in western Anatolia in the mid four- 
teenth cen suggests (p. 239) that Beylerbey 
and Adjlan were one and the same person 
or that, and) Beylerbeyi might be a 
lakab of Suleyman b Adjlan, and Adjlan a 
nickname of Yakhshi khán. This would, in 
effect, reduce the generational ‘steps’ of the 
dynasty from five to four and ease thereby the 
problems referred to above. Clearly a definitive 
answer to the problems of chronology for this 
elusive dynasty, together with the question of 
its disputed origins, remains to be 
determined. 

A number of other papers draw in whole or 
in part on other elements of the rich non- 
Ottoman documentation for fourteenth-century 
Ottoman history. Anthony Luttrell’s paper 
(pp. 119—134) on ‘Latin responses to Ottoman 
expansion before 1389’, reminds us that even 
England provided partici ants in the interne- 
cine Muslim-Chnstian strife of the period: John 
Lord Mowbray, killed ‘ fighting the e Turks ’— 
he had been at Lapseki m 1 and Gallipoli 
in 1366—was buried at Pera in 1368, while two 
of Richard II's household knights, Sir William 
ei and Sir John Clanvowe, died in Pera 
in 

Space prevents many other papers, equally 
valuable as contributions to the subject, from 
being analysed ın detail. The contribution by 
Michel ivet (pp. 1-6), ‘Culture ouverte et 
échanges Ree Oy dans les villes 
ottomanes du XIv* si le’, and (pp 7--22) Irène 
Beldiceanu-Steinherr, ‘La population non- 
musulmane de Bithynie (deuxiéme moitié du 
XIV? s.-premiére moitié du xv? s.)' venture, on 
the bases of literary and demographic sources 
respectively, into the terntory of social and 
confessional history. Both should be read in 
conjunction with Jacques Lefort’s study 
(pp 101-17) entitled ‘Tableau de la Bithynie 
au xm? siècle’, which makes two interlinked 

ints on the basis of archaeological and 
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that in the (pre-conquest) thirteenth-century, 
Pithyoia contained an extensive and y 

ed rural/village network, and that on top 
a. this ‘réseau’ was constructed an equally 
dense network of towns and fortifications. The 
papers by Irène Mélikoff, ‘L’origine sociale 
des premiers ottomans' (pp. 135-44) and 
Ahmet Yagar Ocak, 'Les eux soufis dans 
les territoires du beylicat ottoman et le prob- 
léme des “Abdalin-i Rim” (1300-1389) ’ 
(pp. 145-58), as does Speros Vryonis’s essay in 
Anatolian social history on the well 
known writings of Eflaki| (pp 213-24), examine 
the heterodox, especially Hektashi or süfi social 
backgrounds to early Ottoman expansion. The 
legal and political norms underlying that ex 
sion are examined in Feridun Emecen's short 
paper (pp.35-40) on 'Ottoman policy of 
conquest of the Turcoman principalities of 
western Anatolia’, in which he concludes, with 
special reference’ to Sarukhan, that the 
Ottomans, latter-day legal sophistries notwith- 
standing, 'applied more or less the same 
methods of conquest to the Turcoman emirates 
as they did in Rumelia’. 

One of the most noteworthy and controver- 
sial problems of Muslim-Christian relations 
under Ottoman aegis is taken a stage further 
by Vassilis Demetriades. In ‘The origins of the 
devşirme’ (pp 23-31) he offers, on the basis 
of a document from the early erhteenth- 
century (sic) Thessaloniki cadi sidjills, the 
suggestion that the deysame was applied, under 
its primitive name of pendjik oghiani, as early 
as 1383-87—not by the Ottomans, but by the 
autonomous Evrenos begs on their own wakf 
lands in central Macedonia and in the lands of 
dar al-‘ahd into which they raided. The fascinat- 
ing inference is that the Ottomans did not 
introduce the devşirme as a legal and institu- 
tional novelty, but simply continued to levy it 
de facto in the territones which passed later 
under their rule, as an institution ‘justified by 
custom and necessity '. 

The other contribution to later fourteenth- 
century problems ıs by Stephen Reinert, the 
sole transatlantic contributor to the sympo- 
sium. His lengthy paper, ‘From Ni$ to Kosovo 
Polje' (pp. 169-211), which bears the apt 
subtitle ‘Reflections on Murad Fs final years’, 
sub the chronology of Murad I’s activities 
i period 1386-89, as chronicled in Neshri, 
to detailed scrutiny based on a selection of 
other, exiguous sources. This analysis allows 
Neshri’s evidence, and the accepted version of 
events, to be contradicted at three major pointi, 
with the ‘circle of betrayal’ of Murad by his 
alleged Balkan vassals standing revealed as an 
emotionally satisfying (to Neshri's readers) but 
historically suspect piece of political myth- 
making. Reinert’s question, as to why Neshri 
constructed his narrative in this fashion, which 
he suggests (p. 207) 1s ultimately impossible to 
answer, is tentatively but, I feel sure, correctly 
suggested in a footnote: that ‘historical fact 1s 
secondary to idealization’, and that Neshri’s 
text, here, is a martyrology for the assassin- 
ated Murad 

It is now almost 30 since Professor 
Ménage, in an early article (SOAS, xxx, 2, 
1967, 314) made the observation that the early 
Ottoman chronicles partook as much of the 
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character of romances in the spirit of the 
associated with Seyyid Battal Ghazi or 
Saltuk as of sober records of historical fact. 
Satisfyingly, it would seem, on the basis of the 
many admirable papers collected here, that his 


message, for long disregarded, has at last found 
an almost general and sophisticated acceptance. 


COLIN HEYWOOD 


MEHMED FuaD KÖPRÜLÜ: The pa ae 
of Anatolia: their history and culture 
according to local Muslim sources. 
Translated and edited by Gary 


Leiser. xii, 101 pp. Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press, 1992. 
$19.95. 


Dr. Gary Leiser has produced many excel- 
lent, annotated translations of works on Seljuk 
and early Ottoman history by leading Turkish 
historians of the generation: Ibrahim 
Kafesoğlu, Zeki Velidi Togan, and Fuad 
Kopnilu. Best known is his annotated transla- 
tion of the Turkish edition of ee Les 
origines de l'empire ottoman (1935), which 

appeared (1992) just as Paul Wittek’s Rise of 
Ottoman empie (1938) finally went out of 
pant a piquant coincidence, The value of these 
abours of Dr. Leiser, to student and specialist, 
is extraordinary, and every scholar of Anatohan 
history owes im thanks. These translations 
also make it possible for a wider circle of 
scholars and students to appreciate some of the 
major issues in the history of the development 
of oae i in modern Turkey. 

This book contains Kóprülü's monogra: n 
on the Muslim sources for the history of 
Rum Seljuks, published originally in Belleten 
(1943) as an introduction to his edition of the 
Anis al-Qulub. Where necessary, Leiser com- 

letes the references, adds recent bibliography 
tin cluding publications in Turkish), and 
remarks on developments in scholarship since 
World War II. Because the annotations explain 
occasionally cryptic references, include full 
citations to what is presently the standard 
publication of this or that source mentioned by 
Koprulu, and lst publications relevant to a 
pomt in the text, Leiser’s footnotes are equal 
mportance to Ko 's original, even 
though their placement at the back of the book 
does not add to the reader's pleasure Additions 
to Leiser's citations come to mind, but not 


T Although Kóprulü mentions the importance 
of epigraphy, comage, and architecture, his 
Monograph 18 bee devoted to the lite 
sources: bic documents, hand- 
books for RE puel C Calebratióris of the deeds of 
the holy, romances (with special attention to 
the Saltukname), and works from religious or 
literary circles. One of the strengths of the 
work is the full treatment gi to the world 
of letters beyond the chronicles, even to sources 
(too many, alas) no longer extant (or, perhaps, 
not yet reco One of the weaknesses 
appears in Kóprülü's treatment of Ibn Bibi, 
whose preat chronicle he evaluates fairly but 
all too briefly on the grounds that he plans to 
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publish a fuller work on the source at a later 
date Kóprülu does this so often, promising a 
forthcoming work or the publication of one 
that he has completed, that it begins to raise a 
smile at least in one reader who has promised 
much and provided less. The difficulty for the 
student is that Koprulu ends up making brief 
comments on a number of very important 
points, reserving fuller treatment, and Leiser 
ends up noting that, perhaps because Koprülu 
turned to a career In politics, the expected 
publications never materialized. 

It is important to bear in mind the limitations 
of this work. It ıs a monograph on Muslim 
sources and therefore excludes discussion of 
the Byzantine and Armenian sources. Here 
Leiser may have missed an opportunity to add 
to the usefulness of the volume by listing those 
sources now available in translation: Niketas 
Choniates, Kinnamos, Pachymeres, to mention 
a few. Further, the brief discussion of coinage 
and architecture. does not do justice to the 
importance of the material In the thirteenth 
century, Anatolia produced an enormous 
quantity of silver coms, perhaps more than in 
any prior period of human occupation The 
architecture, too, sheds significant light on the 
transformation wrought by the Selyuks, as one 
might conclude on comparing the network of 
Seljuk caravansarais with the notable absence 
of buildings with a similar function remaining 
from Byzantine Anatolia. It is, 1n short, clear 
that Koprult’s vision was clearest when focused 
upon the literary monuments, and that for 
current research a broader perspective helps. 
This broader perspective, admittedly, has not 
led to a closer study of the texts whose 
importance Koprulu signalled clearly and 
strongly. The value of Qadi Ahmed of Nigde’s 
chronicle, which survives in one manuscript, 
has been apparent for over two generations, 
but there 1s no published study of this contem- 
porary account of the later Mongol era in 
Anatoha. 

Of Mongol rule or influence on culture there 
is hardly mention in this book. Kóprülu 
appears to have been concerned lest the tmage 
of the Turks be confused with that of the 
Mongols. Whether this 1s a reflection of a 
streak of nationalism, or part of an attempt to 
distance the Turks of the republic from accusa- 
tions of barbarism arising from World War I, 
or something else altogether, it is hard to say 
on present evidence. We miss here, however, a 
piece of the puzzle. 

All this is not to deny the very high quality 
of this book, both as a work of scholarship 
and as a monument in the history of scholarship 
on Turkey. Every Turcologist owes thanks to 
Dr. Leiser for his generosity with his time and 
his concern that important scholarship in 
Turkish should be accessible to all That 
concern continues: Leiser has recently trans- 
lated Koprulu’s (1922) Islam m Anatolia after 
the Turkish mvasion (Prolegomena), also pub- 
lished by the University of Utah Press (Salt 
Lake City, 1993) containing Koprülu's 
response to Franz Babinger’s ‘Der Islam in 
Kleinasien '. 

RUDI PAUL LINDNER 
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DONALD QUATAERT: Ottoman manu- 
facturing in the age of the 
Industrial Revolution. (Cambridge 
Middle East Library, no. 30.) 
xvii, 224pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993. 
£35. 

DONALD QUATAERT (ed.): Manufactur- 
ing in the Ottoman empire 
Turkey, 1500—1950. (SUNY Series 
in the Social and Economic History 
of the Middle East.) 175pp. 
Albany, NY: State University of 
New York Press, 1994. 


These two books offer an interpretation of 
an aspect of Ottoman economic history that 
has hitherto. received little attention, except as 
a story of failure in relation to the wisibly 
greater 'success' of the European economues 
of the Industrial Revolution. According to the 
prevailing paradigm, the decline in Ottoman 
international trade during the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been taken to represent the sum of 
Ottoman industrial activity prior to the end of 
the po id By virtue of the shift of focus in the 
two volumes under consideration, however, we 
come to see that such an externalist approach 
masks the very real importance of manufactur- 
ing for the internal market, both for those 
involved ın the various stages of the production 
process as well as for the consumer. 

The content of Quataert’s monograph is 
partly indicated by its title—it 1s more specific- 
ally a study of textile manufacturng in the 
Ottoman empire. The four contributions in the 
edited volume aim to provide a narrative of 
manufacturing over four centuries which may 
act as a point of departure for future research. 
They derive from a meeting with economic 
historians concerned with other parts of the 
world, the intention being that Ottoman special- 
ists should become aware of the issues which 
engage their colleagues. 

The first of the four papers 1s that of Suraiya 
Farogh: on labour recruitment and control in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; the 
second is that of Mehmed Genç on Ottoman 
industry in the eighteenth century, and the 
third that of Quataert himself on the nineteenth 
century—this is a summary of the material 
presented in his monograph The final paper, 
on the period 1900-50 ıs by Çağlar Keyder. 
The treatment of each period is of necessity 
uneven, for prior to 1800 there 1s little source 
material other than that provided by the state 
itself and any inquiry thus mirrors the concerns 
of the state, despite this bias, the two papers 
dealing with the earlier centuries do succeed 1n 
provi a rather coherent picture of processes 
which have echoes down to the modern period. 

Although developments and discontinuities 
are hard to pin down owing to the nature of 
the evidence, certain features of the Ottoman 
economy appear constant. For example, the 
networks of rural manufacturing mentioned by 
Faroqh form an element in Quataert's discus- 
sions of the nineteenth century; another recur- 
rent motif is the agrarian structure, which was 
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based on smallholdings and thereby allowed 
for no accumulation in land, and a third is the 
ubiquitous shortages of labour which the state 
sought to remedy with coercive measures. 

Faroqh:i concludes that the excessive burdens 
of war were a major determinant of economic 
conjuncture, proposing that the channelling of 
resources to this end inhibited the develo 
of what might otherwise have been productive 
enterprises. Most of the cases of manufacturing 
which she discusses are war-related, but this 
bias ın the archival source material masks 
merchant-controlled, artisanal forms of eco- 
nomic activity of which traces are evident in 
the documentation. Insofar as labour is con- 
cerned, S.F stresses that the Ottoman state 
used political rather than economic means for 
its mobilization. Thus, drafted labour, paid at 
below market rates, or even unpaid, was the 
norm in state service, and she considers slave 
labour—which was particularly visible in the 
Bursa silk industry, draftees—who were sum- 
moned to work on specific military or Pee 
projects, their main destination 
imperial shipyards (fersane) in istanbul, and 

state-directed service performed in the nen: 
cers' own locality, such as the production of 
cloth for janissary uniforms in Salonica. Specific 
administrative arrangements governed each of 
these operations, as was also the case for 
mining. The role of the guilds, commonly 
considered the main spring of Ottoman manu- 
facturmg organization, is downplayed. 

In his lucid statement of the bases of 
the eighteenth-century industrial economy, 
Mehmed Genç shows how the three immut- 
able principles which guided state economic 
activity—provisionism, traditionalism and 
fiscalism—killed off sectors with the most 
potential for capitalist development. Provi- 
sionism meant the assurance of supply so that 
goods and services for the domestic market 
were cheap, plentiful and of good quality— 
thus export was discouraged and imports 
encouraged; traditionalism was the tendency to 
retain existing practices rather than adapt to 
new conditions, while fiscalism meant the 
maximization of treasury income to the extent 
that all economic activity was viewed only in 
terms of its potential tax yield Various meas- 
ures were resorted to in pursuit of these ends, 
such as compulsory purchase of goods and 
services (miri mubayaa) and, more radically, 
the system of life-time tax farming (malikane) 
which came to affect all taxable economic 
activity in the eighteenth century. Such meas- 
ures did not promote the gene of a 
capitalist class—to the contrary; al some 
producers moved beyond the ambit of the tax 
collectors, into distant rural areas, there was 
never here, either, sufficient capital invested for 
such industries to develop. From the 1770s 
those with any visible capital were required to 
equip troops, and the state started to confiscate 
the inheritance of wealthy individuals. Least 
affected by state rapacity were the craft organ- 
izations producing non-luxury goods for local 
markets, for they embodied the principles 
which directed economic activity. In conclusion, 
M.G. examines, with the benefit of previously 
unpublished archival documents, the vicissi- 
tu of three cases of state investment in 
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manufaotunng, woollen cloth, silk and sail- 
oth. 

Keyder’s account is more familiar territory. 
In the latter of the nineteenth century the 
non-Muslim bourgeoisie, who were outside the 
agrarian economy and thus more easily able to 
accumulate wealth, owned and operated manu- 
facturing enterprises. Their involvement in 
capitalist undertakings, with an emphasis on 
import substitution, provoked a conflict with 
the Muslim bureaucratic classes who repres- 
ented the traditional social ‘structure; to 
strengthen their declining position the latter 
adopted an increasingly militant nationalist 
stance and various anti-minority measures, the 
most drastic result of which was the elimination 
of this Greek and Armenian bourgeoisie and 
the slow building of a Muslim bourgeoisie. The 
main characteristic of this painful process as 
far as the economy is concerned was the direct 
intervention of the state, especiall after the 
Depression. The state planning of the 1930s 
created a class which remained dominant until 
1945, while private enterprises, with rare excep- 
tions, suffered. The post-World War II period 
saw restrictions on private manufacturing lifted, 
and the influence of American liberal ideas. 
American funds built highways and paid for 
agricultural machinery: migration to cities 
began, furnishing the labour pool that the 
manufacturing sector had always lacked. The 
watershed came in 1950s: thereafter, the 1ndus- 
trial sector became independent of the state 
and a formerly stagnant agrarian sector was 
transformed to allow the accumulation that 1s 
essential for capitalist development. 

The missing chronological link in this story 
is provided taert’s monograph His 
source material allows us to examine extra- 
state manufacturing activity across the empire 
in the nineteenth century. He accepts that 
Ottoman manufacturing dor the international 
market declined, but emphasizes the active and 
adaptable internal market whose producers 
survived both domestic change and interna- 
tional pressures. 

Quataert divides his book into two main 
sections, treating first, production for the 
domestic market, and secondly for the interna- 
tional market. Within this framework he exam- 
ines developments during the nineteenth 
century affecting each sector. He considers the 
factors affecting supply of and demand for raw 
materials—cotton, wool, silk and d ; 
and for the finished cloth. He describes the 
nature of the labour force and conditions of 
employment. He delineates attempts at mechan- 
ization in the Ottoman empire and finds that 
more traditional organizational forms of pro- 
duction prevailed over the period: independent 
household production, putting-out networks 
and urban wor eRe. He derives a number of 
general conclusions from the wealth of evidence 
which he marshals: the relations of production 
changed radically in the nineteenth century, 
owing to innovations such as the use of 
machine-made thread and cloth, laboratory- 
made dyes, the sewing machine, and the 
establishment of mechanized factories It 
appeata that there was not a fall in output over 

e period, despite raw material shortages and 
the shrinking of the empire, for instance D.Q 
also comments on the failure to accumulate, 
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owing to the decentralized and unintegrated 
market, and the perenmal shortage of capital 
for investment. 

This 1s a book of great importance. It may be 
read with profit as a comparative text by those 
working on nineteenth-century economic his- 
tory of other parts of the wond: D.Q.’s intro- 
ductory section is particularly valuable in this 
regard, enabling the non t to orientate 
himself on the subject. There are tables and 
maps in abundance. It 1s likely that these two 
volumes on Ottoman manufacturing will remain 
the standard works for some time to come. 


CAROLINE FINKEL 


A. L. Macr: Atatürk. (Profiles in 
Power) x, 217pp. London: 
Longman, 1994. £10.99. 


Dr. Macfie's short biography of Mustafa 
Kemal Ataturk, the founder of the Turkish 
Republic, comes at an opportune moment. 
Over thirty years have Pe hice the publica- 
tion of the standard English-lan bio- 
graphy by Lord Kinross (Ataturk: the rebirth 
of a nation, London: Longman, 1964). In the 
intervening period several memoirs have been 
published by Turkish contemporaries of 
Atatürk; a popular, but useful biography 
(Şevket Sureyya Aydemir, Tek adam, 2 vols., 
Istanbul: Remzi, 1963-64), and the frst volume 
of an academic KRA (Ulu& lídemir, 
Atatirk’im yaşamı, TTK, 1980) have 
appeared in Turkish; the Turkish historian Sina 
Aksin has published a major study of the 
period 1919-20 (Istanbul hukumetleri ve milf 

milcadele, 2 vols., Istanbul: Cem, 1976-92), 
and there has been any number of monographs 
on aspects of Ataturk’s hfe and achievements. 
Outside Turkey, there has been a major bio- 
graphy in French (Alexandre Jevakhofl, Kemal 
Ataturk: Les chemins de l'Occident, Paris. 
Tallandier, 1989), while historians have sought 
to make use of material newly available in 
Turkish in order to revise the ted picture 
of Atatürk. Inside Turkey, Atatürk's legacy has 
been discussed as never before, critical attention 
being directed especially towards Ataturk’s 
attitude to Islam and to the Kurds. 

Macfie takes account of much of this hterat- 
ure, paying particular attention to Erik 
Zurcher’s The Unionist factor (Leiden: Brill, 
1984), a study which suggested that Mustafa 

Kemal came to lead the Turkish nationalist 
resistance in Anatola : accordance with a 

re-arranged plan devised by the Young Turks 
fth the Committee of Union and Progress). This 
leads Macfie to the conclusion that Mustafa 
Kemal's ‘achievements in the early stages of 
the [nationalist] movement have been somewhat 
exaggerated' (p 184). This is certainly true, 

iven that nationalist resistance had started 
ore Mustafa Kemal’s arrival in Samsun on 
19 May 1919 But it does not follow that ‘a 
conspiracy, organised by senior elements within 
the [Ottoman] War ce' made Mustafa 
Kemal 'opt for the "Anatolian solution" 
(p.60) There were certainly plenty of Turkish 
nationalist conspirators, but the evidence sug- 
gests that Mustafa Kemal was always his own 
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man and picked his own way in the chaos 
which followed the Ottoman collapse 1n 1918. 
Macfie finds little evidence that Mustafa Kemal 
was 'from the beginning a fervent [Turkish] 
nationalist' (p 188). However, such evidence 
1s provided by Atatürk's close companion, 
General Alı Fuat Cebesoy (in Smf ark 
Ataturk, Istanbul: nk», 1981). It is more 
likely that Ataturk’s feelings were always both 
nationalist and secularist, But that he revealed 
them only when it suited his , Purpose. Macfie 
deals openly with Ataturk’s ‘eccentric’ bach- 
elor lifestyle (pp. 179-81). The portrait would 
have been more complete had he also paid 
attention to the leader’s shyness and fi 
kindness, which, however, never affe affected his 
pursuit of predetermined oals 

While elements of Macfie’s revisionism need 
further revision, his brief biography of Ataturk 
brugs out the main facts, and is generally 

le 1n its comments. The tally of errors is 

small: Ataturk’s father was certainly a minor 
customs official, but there was not a single 
Ottoman ‘ ent of Pious Foundations 
and Excise’ (p. 11). Macfie probably means 
‘Senegalese’, when he speaks of ‘Singhalese 
troops’ in the allied occupation forces after 
1919 ‘Sedallah Efendi’ (p. 73) should be 
*Sadullah Efendi’; ' Bedrihani' (p 76) should 
be ‘ Bedirhani'; “Maser Mufid' ib 93) should 
be ‘Mazhar Mufit’; ‘Surd’ and ‘Bersim’ 
fp. p. 98) should be ‘ Siirt’ and‘ Dersim ’; * Godos’ 


p. 107) should be ‘Gediz’; tzmit and not Izmır 
was the site of a pa mill (p.150) 
"Tamhurlain' (p. 173) should be Tameriane, or 


pre referably Timur. Turlash losses in the crucial 
ttle of Sakarya were not 30,000 (p. 120), but 
5,241 dead and 14,152 wounded (see speech by 
General Kenan Evren in 12 September in 
Turkey, National Security Council, Ankara, 
1982, 229). ‘Ghazi’ does not mean “Destroyer 
of the Christians’ (p. 123) but ‘warrior for 
Islam’ ‘People’s Houses’ were set up in towns, 
and not in villages s 142), which had to make 
do with ‘People’s Rooms’. The Agricultural 
Bank (Ziraat Bankası) was founded in 1863 
and not in 1924 (p. 149), when tho republican 
government changed its status. 

It would be good to see these minor points 
corrected in a future edition. In the meantime, 
Macfie’s biography can be recommended as a 
convenient, up-to-date and fair-minded intro- 
duction to the life of the founding father of the 
Turkish Republic. Beginners in Turkish and 
regional studies, as well as the general public, 
stand to profit by it. 


ANDREW MANGO 


THomas F. MarHews and RoGER S. 
Wieck (ed.): Treasures in heaven: 
Armenian illuminated manuscripts. 
xvi, 230 pp.; 48 [col.] plates. New 
York: Pierpont Morgan Library: 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1994. 


This publication is intended as an introduc- 
tion to the art of Armenian manuscripts and a 
description of the 88 manuscripts from the 
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American collections subject of an exhibition 
of the same name held in the Pepe Morgan 
Library, New York (4 Ma ugust 1994) 
and the Walters Art ery, Baltimore 
(28 August-23 October 1994). 

The chief goal of the exhibition and the 
accompanying publication has been to explain 
to the viewer the principal accomplishments of 
Armenian illumination and to outline the chief 
problems involved in its study. The introduct- 
ory chapters ‘The history of Armenia’ (N. G. 
Garsolan) and ‘The religion of Armenia’ (the 
Revd. Krikor H. Maksoudian) form the basis 
on which the ends on Armenian manuscripts 
(chs. iti-vi1) outline the major periods of book 

roduction among enians from A.D. 887 to 
697. The final chapter deals with the technical 
s of the acie ta eo used 
e tings, an e [9 making 
the pela ‘The catalogue of manuscripts 
Pp 143-216) is basically a repeat of S. Der 
’s comprehensive study of the 
American collections r Gallery of Art, 
1963; Walters Art ry, 1973) and Avedis 
K. Sanjian's Catalogue of medieval Armenian 
manuscripts in the United States (Berkeley, 
1976). Manuscripts 1 and 79-81, loaned from 
Sam Fogg Rare Books, had descriptions made 
by the present reviewer published in Catalogue 
14 (Medieval Manuscripts) (Eondon; 1991). 

Recent exhibitions oF Armenian illuminated 
manuscripts (British Library, 1978 and 1987; 
Paris, 1993; Bochum, 1995) have provided the 
general public with the opportunity to see rare 
and precious books, to which 1t would otherwise 
not have access. The nature and value of these 
manuscripts, however, require them to be 
enclosed m glass cases, remote bene un ble. 
The viewer usually sees an opened ook with 
only two folios visible. Although the pages 
displayed may be spectacular, other equally 
important decorations elsewhere in the volume 
cannot be seen. The very structure that makes 
the manuscript difficult to appreciate fully as 
an exhibited item is also intrinsic to its mode 
of presentation: it is the open spread of the 
two-page format, the symmetrical curvature of 
the two leaves bending away from the centre 
fold, and the visual mpact of the text and 
decoration on the facing which constitute 
the essential aesthetic quality of the bound 
codex, the book fori. that has been most 
prevalent since the fourth century. Although 
the manuscript presents itself in two folios at a 
time, it is not a static object. One must turn 
the pages to receive the full effect of its material, 
format, glitter of decoration, and particular 
choice of ornament and sequence of illumina- 
tions, and to understand how they relate to the 
special demands of its text and use. The value 
of an accompanying catalogue should be judged 
on how well it succeeds in imparting this 
excitement to the visitor. 

What is the status and purpose of the 
exhibition? Why should Armenian art be resur- 
rected for our admiration today? In order to 
answer these questions it is essential first to 
examine the achievements of Armenian art 
under three heads: as a servant of Christianity, 

ous art among other religious arts, 

and finaly, as an art among other arts. The 
min of thes art to toast s ire and to 
‘uplift’. Armenian Orthodoxy would be bereft 
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of its very body without its Armenian illumin- 
ated manuscripts. The artist Ceroun (14/15th 

tury), has a miniature which depicts a 
teacher holding up a tablet printed with the 
Armenian alphabet, presenting the sacred let- 
ters to two wide-eyed students whose hands 
open eagerly to receive the lan; e It depicts 
the transmission of cultural traditions through 
the written word. This one image summarizes 
the cohesion between Armenian aesthetic, liter- 
ary and religious traditions. 

Armenia, lying as it does where the Near and 
Middle East converge, was naturally the first 
state ın which the artistic fluctuations, which 
occurred both in Persia and im Byzantium, 
reverberated with greatest force. This was due 
to the fact that both Persia and Byzantium 
fought for ascendancy in Armenia, and in so 
doing both unwittingly influenced that country's 
artistic develo t and were in turn influenced 
by it. S. Der Nersessian m her final work after 
a lifetrme’s reflection wrote: ‘We have here the 
work of some artists curious about new thin, 
and about works coming from distant lan 
The elements that they borrowed have been 
integrated in such a subtle way in the customary 
repertory that they seem to belong to them and 
form a harmonious whole where nothing is out 
of place.’ For Alice Taylor to say ‘this anti- 
western tone’ or ‘counter Catholic polemic’ 

. 100) is to misrepresent the artist's agenda. 

‘the representation of the ‘ Marriage at Cana’ 
(pl. 30) the painter Xat‘atur has moulded 
together various elements to suit his own taste, 
marking them with the stamp of his peculiar 
genius which reflects the joyous atmosphere of 
the prayer recited by the priest over the cup at 
The Blessmg of Marriage: ‘O Lord our God, 
who hast made all things with widsom, and who 
didst adorn and en the wedding ın Cana 
of Galilee, bless loving kindness, 
this cup in Thy mercy, ed ae ce ae 
thank Thee for Thy gifts ..’. There is no 
reference to the Eucharist since the cup of wine 
is offered to the bride and bridegroom with the 
words ‘ Blessing and thanksgiving and glory to 
the Father’. The artist is not making a theolo- 
gical statement but just representing the text in 
the form of an . In another 1nstance the 

(Apure of the ifed Christ with open eyes’ 
(pl. 58) is an interpretation within the 
context of debate on Christ's human and divine 
nature. The ‘open eye’ could not be a reference 
to Christ's divine nature ance in the same 
picture the two thieves on either side of Christ, 
Adam, and the moon and sun, are all repres- 
ented with ‘open eyes’. In the miniature of the 

‘Raising of Lazarus’ , he is depicted wrapped in 
ban but with eyes open and very much 
alive. The Crucifix in Armenian art is a ah 
of life rather than of death. One is to loo. 
at Armenian Xat‘k‘ars (Stone-crosses) ort 
their flowering bo t and vine scroll motifs 
to appreciate why these sculptures were called 
Amenap‘rkité‘ (1e. Saviour of all). Christ is 
here presented as having timelessness, the power 
of eternity. In these most significant narrative 
images artists could choose from a number of 
different versions of the same episode, and did 
so with an eye for the moment of variant which 
would „work best in visual terms, ‘tri 
images’ which prod the viewer into recalling 
other elements and it is that sort of awareness 
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that ultimately a book of this nature should 
stimulate. In the interpretation of the mmiatures 
the authors attach an excessive value to the 
doctrinal debates of the fifth century. 

The miniatures of the recently discovered 
manuscript (Matenadaran MS 10780) a gift of 
the late Catholicos of All Armenian’s, Vazgen 
Ist, to the Matenadaran and hence called 
Vehap'ar's Gospel (not ‘Gospels of the 
Catholicos’ as described here) are introduced 
as the work of an ‘unprofessional’ artist. This 
judgement, which may apply to Byzantine and 
Latin traditions, is not relevant to the art of 
book production among Armenians. Of the 
thousands of manuscripts that have survived 
very few were illuminated by professional 
artists (like T“oros Roslin). e ın neigh- 
bouring Byzantium the art of the miniaturist 
was considered the prerogative of the crown, 
and of the wealthy nobility and clergy, 1n the 
Armenian tradition 1n the majority of instances 
the scribes were also the illummators, whose 
objective was to give the text a wider field by 
making it intelligible to the mystic and to the 
peasant. Like the Divine Liturgy, the illumin- 
ators repeat certain well known forms of 
images, convinced that familiarity only helps 
us to appreciate 1t the more. 

Helen C. Evans in her chapter on Cilician 
manuscript illumination makes the most unex- 
pected declaration that ‘the first illuminated 
manuscripts of the Cilician tradition are from 
the scriptorium at Hromklay beginning from 
1166 AD.’. This declaration 18 too broad to be 
true. The scriptorium at the monastery of 
Drazark located near the city of Sis and 
associated with the royal family was very 
influential m the earlier phase in Cilician art. 
The British Library's MS Or 81(1181—82), and 
Matenadaran MS.6763(1113 AD.) are the 
principal examples of works produced m the 
monastery of Drazark. Two other manu- 
scripts, Matenadaran MS 7737 and Tubingen 
University Library MA XHLI, which were also 
assigned to the school of Drazark, have now 
been found to belong to the school of Siunik* 
from the second half of the thirteenth century. 

It does seem a pity that the careless editing 
has left interminable repetitions and major 
discrepancies, as well as a very large num 
of factual errors of which I will give just two 
randomly selected instances. It 18 puzzling to 
read that ‘In 1441, a catholicos returned to his 
former seat of Efmiatsin’ (Garsoian, p 18), 
and further on, ‘in 1441 when the pupils of 
Grigor of Tat'ew ... succeeded in transferring 
the Holy See to its original site ın 
Vagharshapat’ (Maksoudian, p. 33). In another 
instance, Mantenadaran MS 10780 is called 
"Vehap'ar's Gospel’ (Taylor, p.94) while 
Mathews calls it the ‘Gospel of Catholicos’ 
(pp. 62-3) This reviewer gave up counting the 
names misspelled, sometimes in several different 
ways. A substantial list of other factual errors 
1s enumerated by C. Mutafian in his review of 
the book in Haratch, 18-19, 1994, which leaves 
the reader with a sense of being stranded with 
8 pub philosopher who has had one too many. 

€ book as a literary record of an otherwise 
memorable exhibition is disappointing. 


VREJ NERSES NERSESSIAN 
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ROLAND BiELMEEER and REINHARD 
STEMPEL (ed.): Indogermanica et 
Caucasica; Festschrift für Karl 
Horst Schmidt zum 65. Geburtstag. 
(Untersuchungen zur Indogerma- 
nischen Sprach- und Kulturwis- 
senschaft, 6.) xvi, 560 pp. Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1994. DM 336. 


The dedicatee, whose photograph appears 
above his signature at the beginning of the 
volume, has over the years made many distingu- 
ished contributions in three principal fields of 
language study: (Indo-European) philology in 
general, Celtic studies ın cular, and 

ucasology (especially Kartvelology, or South 
Caucasian studies). The present offering is 
divided into just these three sections (Indo- 
European and general linguistics, 1-278; 
Celtology, 279-424, Caucasology 425—534) to 
reflect these lifelong interests, the scale of 
Schmidt's contribution to which may be gauged 
from the final 25 , which contain a list of 
his publications, deny back to 1957. 

hrifts, like books of conference papers, 
might almost be described as the academic 
equivalent to the curate's egg, being usually 
good in When the are as di as 
those of the volume under review, very few, 
one imagines, will find all 560 pages to their 
academic taste, let alone be able to comment 
critically on all contributions, and I do not 
pro even to mention any of the 11 papers 
that address Celtic themes. Whilst the pleasure 
in contributing and the delight of the recipient 
at the finished product (or at least that the 
contributors should have felt the wish to 
icipate ın the endeavour) may be the 
damental raisons d'étre of Festschrifts, it is 
by the standard of the content that the resulting 
book is judged, and I am happy to report that 
both Indo-Euro and Caucasologists 
will certainly find material of importance in the 
present collection. 

A number of the B acu are based on 
etymolo and rev what an exciting 
and at same time demanding aspect of 
language study this is. Indeed Bielmeier 
( Sprachkontakts nordlich und südlich des 

ukasus’, 427-46) stresses the care that must 
be taken when seeking to explain the origin 
of lexical material in borrowings from 
languages / language families whose histories 
are poorly known (if known at all), often 
preferring an Iranian explanation where others 

ve been tempted to look elsewhere ın the 
Caucasus. He stresses ın passıng the clear 
Iranjan origin (though from which Iranian 
language he is unable with certainty to say) o 
the eastern Georgian hydronym 'Aragvi'. 
Similarly, Thomas (‘Zur Frage der nichtindo- 
ermanischen Komponente mm Tocharischen’, 

—33), in seeking to elucidate the origins of 
the not typically Indo-European group- 
inflexion ın the most easterly attested of the 
Indo-European languages, quotes approvingly 
from L. Johanson that ‘it is difficult to draw 
unequivocal conclusions in connection with the 
convergence of features between this or that 
language because, even where the historical 
linguistic processes are otherwise relatively 
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transparent, it is often difficult to decide 
whe ELA aoe of individual simplifying 


neologisms in duplication from contact- 
languages or ed drift or spontaneous 
convergence.’ 


Szemerényi, ın the seventh of a series of 
Greek soloia (Etyma Graeca VII’, 
211-22), argues for the interpretation of 
‘Artemis’ as 'spear-thrower' with its own 
Indo-European etymology, 80 that borrowing 
from Lydian or any other Asianic source is to 
be excluded. Cam (‘ Bemerkungen zu den 
idg. Multiplikativa und den griechischen 
Bildungen auf-d«ds)’, 3-11) resurrects a prede- 
cessor’s rejected identification of the component 
-ki- here with a parallel element in Hittite to 
poe a further isogloss between these two 
languages (the optional final sibilant in Greek 
coming by, analogy from the inherited forms 
8 ‘twice’ and mp ‘thrice’). Lanszweert, 
amongst other suggestions, sees in the Greek 
e s a division wa-rupos, to be etymologized 

*dog-wheat', the same initial element 
ane found in sáproj- Aeolian mdépyop and 


xép ck poing a to be etymologized as 
‘dog- (Qo going back to a variant of *£un- 
dor xtwy / kvyós); she also questions 


the i A -held view that the ending -w8os, found 
y in a number of Greek animal animal and 
piant names, is of aa non-Indo- 
uropean provenance. , as usual, leaves 
his reader's head in a spin after his short but 
romp ydg o The laryngeal hetero- 
clites’_ (pp. 35-40), Winter (‘Griechisch -pev 
und Griechisc! ch ee) resents an parila 
argument in favour of these 1st person 
verbal agreement suffixes, each of whch has 
congeners in other cognate languages, deriving 
from an earlier unattested distinction between 
exclusive (— 1st and 3rd persons) vs imclusive 
(= Ist and 2nd persons), such that -ues contains 
a fusion of Ist and 2nd person markers, whilst 
-pe results from a fusion of Ist and 3rd person 
exponents, It is surprising, once the argument 
has been made, that no one had thought of 
it before. A related discussion of the loss of the 
opposition inclusive: exclusive and how forms 
orginally distinguished according to this 
Meier can be reinterpreted and retained in 
guage is to be found in Magometov's little 
piece (‘Inklusiv und Exklusv in Dargwa’, 
485-8). Klimov ('L'analogie kartvélienne de 
PIE *o£to(u)-', 472-8) combines Indo- 
European and Caucasian in a return to a 
discussion of the etymology of Georgian otx-i 
‘4’, which has long been to the Indo- 
European root *oto-, underlying the numeral 
‘8’ in the daughter-languages (the assumption 
being that a dual of ‘4’ gives ' 8"). The numeral 
‘4’ 1n the Indo-European languages 1s repres- 
ented by reflexes of either *ketyor- or *mey-, 
so that the Kartvelian borrowing must have 
taken place before these roots replaced the 
ads ted earlier lereme, and pend foe 
eed to a li fore the middle of 


the m B.C. 
re-examines the — 'Indo- 
che plicaetiach: i Dialekt- 
e vom Hethitisch-Luvischen und 
pec ees geteilt werden' (pp. 12-24) in a 
restatement of his opinion t, whilst no 


link exists between Armenian and 
they are not opposite poles of a 
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dichotomy either. Lehmann (‘ Modifications in 
syntactic change from SOV to VSO structure’, 

97—109) rightl y -notes the crucial importance 
‘for current linguists to examine as many 
known languages as possible, with the aim of 
determinin P 

thereupon guistic universals, oth 

and diachronic’ (p. 101) as he investigates the 


structural features suggested b en to be 
harmonious with a language shi from SOV 
assuming that 1s what it pne y was) to 
SO. Landeman begins his discussion of 


* “Laryngeal” colouring and lengthened grade 
in Indo-European (pp. 110-21) with a wel- 
come acknowledgement that our knowledge of 
the phonetic nature of the laryngeals posited 
for the parent Indo-European language is 
incomplete. And, indeed, there can be few 
certainties when one 18 dealing with recon- 
structed languages, let alone Eee trols lan- 
This does not prevent Gamkrelidze 
¢ Proto-Indo-European as a language of 
tative-Active typology’, 25-34) from assum- 
ing that pre-Indo-European can be in’ 
reconstructed to possess Stative-Active syn- 
tactic configuration; assuming the same for 
p ings tbr he schematically shows how 
y proto-Indo-European could develop into 
"Nomisative-Accumitia language it is 
ADE to have been (with some i ded 
languäges then het rin Ergative 
, just as proto- lan schematically 
cou ‘have diia easily into the tradition- 
ally assumed South Caucasian Ergative align- 
ment (from which Mingrelian further 
developed Accusative ali nt). Those who 
already share the assumptions about the nature 
of the (pre-)proto languages here and are 
familiar with the arguments underlying these 
assumptions presumably have no difficulty 
prasping how the subsequent changes might 
ve come about and thus have little need of 
these schemata, whereas others might appreci- 
ate a little more by way of detailed argumenta- 
tion for justifying the primary state of affairs 
here taken for granted (what : the *Ha 
conjugation of page 
Lomtatidze’s td ‘On the imperat- 
ive mood’, 479-83) is a ially philosoph- 
ical treatment of the imperative mood and its 
negative counterpart. As is not infrequently 
stated, she claims: ‘An order directed towards 
the 3rd person is also impossible’ (p. 481), 
which ignores the existence of quite distinct 
3rd person iperatives i in, for example, Ancient 
Greek (Avérw ‘let X loose (Y)’, Avéro» ‘let the 
2 of them loose e Auóvram / \vérwoav ‘let 
them loose (Y)'y she i as the Abkhaz 
equivalent of ' let's form: 
ha-d^$-k^o-5^-c'a Pra printed as aspir- 
ated -ca-) 
us-field-on-you(Plural)-convey(Imperative) 
ie. a 2nd person imperative based on a 
transitive root, well knowing that there is a 
more direct equivalent to the Ist person plural 
exhortation o h (or jussive subyunct- 
ive of the Georgian c'a-vid-e-t), namely: 
tia-ca-lá-p' 
we-go-Suffix-Futurel. 
oting the Georgian forms ar c'a-x-vid-e, nu 
c'a-x-val as prohibitions *don't go', she says 
that this 18 an example of the non-dropping of 
the 2nd person subject-marker (-x-), just as she 
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would expect, knowing (unlike many of her 
readers) that in Modern Georgian only this 
root and that of the copula possess a non-zero 
2nd person subject-marker anyway, and that 
in only part of their paradigms; on page 482 
wo-m-cá-n ‘don’t go (male)' 1s said to be 
Abkhaz, but on the following page it is said to 
be Abaza (in fact it 1s common to both these 
literary lan , and finally she describes 
the repetition of the prohibitional nu ‘don’t’ in 
nu, nu da-m-t'ov-eb ‘don’ t ‘don’t leave me’ 
(again with a misprint aspirate -t-) as “double 
negation’, when it is merely the rhetorical 
device of emphasis by repetition. Schulze- 
Tenn devotes bis article ‘Zur funktionalen 
ap ae des “einfachen Satzes” im Xinalug’ 
23) to Xinalug in an attempt to 
over how it compares with the Lezgian 
languages in general, since its precise relation- 
ship to these languages is much disputed. The 
article builds on Dik’s model of Functional 
Grammar, and the author’s concluding belief 
is that Xinalu ug repreaents ee 
structure of the morpho-syntactic paradigm’ a 
renewal of the proto-Lezgian type. There are 
some typos to be noted: on pa page E OH: line 8, 
the first ‘finden’ is to be cut; in footnote 15 on 
the same page a reference is made to Alekseev 
(1984) which 1s not taken up im the bibliog- 
raphy (t shouid be ‘K pna o klassifik- 
atsii — lezgins. Yazykov in — Voprosy 
Yazykoznaniya, 5); ‘schnell’ is omitted from 
the gloss to example 5c on page 510, and a 
zero-morph Ø ıs absent after the first hyphen 
of example oh paer 51%, re as to 
how a_person’s can be an alenable 
possession (with reference to example 21, 
p i5 Topuna (‘ Zur Geschichte der grammat- 
Klasson ın den ostkaukasıschen 
Pre E 524-34) reconstructs an original 
2-dimensional system for the proto-Nakh- 
Daghestanian language; in the bibliography 
Alekseev suffers agam insofar as his 1988 
Sraynitel'no-istoricheskaya morfologiya avaro- 
anduskikh Maller rep referred to m the text, is 
omitted. Miller reprises what we know of ‘ Die 
Georgier in Palasuna” (pp. 489-99) 

A few authors try to combine two of the 
interests of the dedicatee (other than those 
already discussed that concern themselves with 
etymological points). Boeder, whose opinions 
on linguistic matters can never be ignored, 
seeks to do for clitics (‘Kartvelische und 
indogermanische Syntax’ Die altgeorgischen 
Khitika’, 447-71) what the dedicatee has done 
for a number of other areas of grammar over 
the years by way of a companson of (here Old) 
Georgian and Indo-European. Job devotes his 
attention ‘Zur Funktion des Perfekts im 
E a’ (pp. 41-62), comparing it to the role 

the ect in Georgian, mentioning an 
important article on the latter topic fees 
py the. Georgian I, Kavtaradze m 1956 in a 
rgian journal—tbe later contribution by 
Zh. Peikrishvili ("The meaning and use of the 
pue in Modern Georgian’, m Georgian) 
rom 1974 might also have been added. Neu 
(¢ Modusbildungen im Hurritschen', 122-37) 
examines the evidence of mood-formation in 
Hurrian, largely as attested in the Hurrian- 
Middle Hittite bilingual text discovered m 1983 
m Hattufa and marginally in the Mittani 
Letter, leaving it to the dedicatee to determine 
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whether, based on these data, there are grounds 
for linking this long-extinct ergative language 
of Asia Minor with any of the ergative tongues 
in the Caucasus. 

ce does not permit the inclusion of eight 
of the Indo-European contributions, though it 
would be an injustice not to mention the final 
paper 1n section 1, which is the most intriguing 
of all in as much as ıt takes some of us bac 
to the days when we could find ourselves faced 
with the task of putting the latest Times leader 
into Classical Latin, for this ıs the lan e of 
Zgusta’s discussion ‘On the restitution of the 
name Vladikavkaz, or on the diverse reasons 
for the giving of names’ (‘De Vladikavkaz 
nomine restituto, sive de nommum dandorum 
causis diversis’, 272-8), which contains the odd 
amusing touch, such as the literal rendition 
(albeit according to Greek roots) of Lenm’s 
Christian name ‘Vladimir’ as ‘Archecosmus’, 
which 1s ‘Ruler of the World’. 


B. G. HEWITT 


HEINZ FAHNRICH: Grammatik der 
altgeorgischen Sprache. 269 pp. 
Hamburg: Buske Verlag, 1994. 
DM 86. 


Prior to the collapse of the Berlin Wall 1n 
1989, Heinze Fahnrich was known as perhaps 
the most prominent East German champion of 
Georgian studies, based at the hiller 
University of Jena and with a strmg of 
publications to his credit inehiding d a hort 
grammar of Modern Georgian in 1986 
Kurze Grammatik der georgischen Sprache) m 
addition to being editor of the yearly German- 
language journal Georgica, which, with the 
appearance in 1990—91 of vol 13/14, was taken 
over by the University of Konstanz’s publishing 
house Fahnrich had studied m Tolisi under 
the founder of modern Georgian philology and 
one of the most distinguished students of Old 
Georgian, Ak’ak’i Shanidze, who died at the 

of 100 in 1987. Shanidze’s 187-page 
rammar of the Old Georgian e Was 
published: in Tbilisi in Georgian in 1976, and 
áhnrich was responsible for the translation of 
this work into German, which appeared, again 
ın Tbilisi, in 1982 And Fühnnch himself was 
the author a the 88-page summary of Old 
Georgian which appeared in vol l1 of The 
indigenous languages of the Caucasus (ed A. C. 
Harris) in 1 One would, therefore, have 
expected a new grammar of Old Georgian from 
this particular source to have built on the 
earher works with which he was associated, 
specifically by developing those areas of the 
pee which either Shanidze or he himself 

d not had the opportunity to describe as 
fully as one would perhaps have wished in 
their respective earlier publications. Anyone 
approaching this volume with such an expecta- 
tion will be severely disappointed. 

After a short introduction, tabular presenta- 
tion of the three versions of the script that 
Georgian has employed during the course of 
its venerable history, together with transcription 
and the numerical values of the letters, as well 
as a brief overview of the structure of the 
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, ch. iii contains a useful 30-page 
discussion of the authors and main works to 
be found in the corpus of materials that have 
survived from the Old Georgian period (sc. 
fourth to eleventh centuries). Chapter iv is a 
ten-page presentation of the phonological struc- 
ture: in passing, it is noted that initial rhotics 
are sometimes written with a secondarily 
developed onim non, the character k precedin 
the r. ly this 1$ an example of Gree 
influence, for in Classical Greek all initial 
rhotics were aspirated; this possible link might 
have been mentioned. Similarly, is the occa- 
sional use of the Genitive with verbs of wishing, 
noted on p. 186, due to the Greek construction 
with Exvpéo ‘I desire (+ Genitive)? 

Chapter v is the longest section of the book 
(49175, which, not risingly, is devoted to 
morphology, both and non-verbal. 
Unusually, word-formation is the first topic to 
be treated; all patterns, including the large 
number of circumfixes existing in the language, 
are illustrated, though in order to give the 
reader a firmer grip on the relevant relation- 
ships, I would have liked to have seen not only 
the resulting word-forms themselves (e.g for 
the suffix -1el: kmr-iel-1 ‘ married (of a woman)") 
but also the base from which such deriva- 
tives are produced (viz. kmar-i ‘husband’. 
Declensional patterns are amply treated, as 1s 
the peculiarity of case-copying within the 
noun-phrase (e.g. 3e-j kac-isa-j=son-NOM- 
FINATIVE] man. NOM ‘80yo Of 
man’ vs 3e-man kac-isa-man =son-ERG]. 
man-GEN-ERG ‘songa of man’), which 
is seen ın an even more extreme form in 
angeloz-isa  upl-isa  c-isa-jsa-jsa = angel-GEN 
Lord-GEN heaven-GEN-GEN-GEN *of the 
angelgg. of the Lordgm of heavengg.?), 
though the Genitive is not always so reduplic- 
ated (e.g. qma-man prte-ta cxovel-ta-man = 
sound-ERG  wing-GEN.PL[URAL] animal- 
GEN.PL-ERG ‘the soundgsg of the wings of 
creatures’). On p.75 the existence of such 

onouns as veravm ‘no-one (can HW Pers 

ased on the potential negative ver (vid. p. 177), 
seems to be overlooked, as only neutral aravin 
‘no-one’ and prohibitional nuravin * e 
no-one’ are mentioned. The final section (5. 
under morphology before the author passes on 
to the verb is devoted to the participle, which 
one would perhaps have expected to come after 
the discussion of the finite forms of the verb, 
as is usually done ın descriptions of Georgian 
us Shanidze's grammar, for example). In the 

t paragraph of $5.7 it is stated that the 
Georgian verb has only three participles (viz. 
Active, Perfect Passive and Future Passive), 
whereas in the exemplification of the morpholo- 

patterns the fourth (Negative) participle 
1s also described. Unlike the initial section on 
word-formation, in addition to the formants 

some concrete examples the 3rd person 
sin of the relevant Present Indicative forms 
is given, but I still think we need far fuller 
information on which sub-types of verbs follow 
which patterns. 

As is well-known, the most complex feature 
of Georgian resides in the morphology of the 
verb, and this was equally true of the old 
language. In my opinion much more thought 
should have gone into the presentation of 
section of the fifth chapter, which would have 
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benefited from both a more judicious selection 
of examples and far more detailed descriptions 
of individual morphological features together 
with deviations from norms. My first criticism 
concerns the pronominal agreement-affixes, of 
which there are two sets depending n the 
case and/or function of the cross-referenced 
NP (vi. subject vs direct object vs indirect 
object). Surely it is clearest for the 
fedet / amer Ra have these set out in tabular 
orm, and for the accompanying iption to 
explain the distribution of each affix and, where 
aj ropra: itg variant-realization(s)? As with 
Shani , no table is provided, though the 
explanation of how 2nd person subjects and 
3rd person objects are marked in the so-called 
xanmeti, haemeti and san-narevi texts (respect- 
ively: ‘with extra x’, ‘with extra h', ‘with 


mixed s?) is helpful 
ie illustrating the conjuganon for 

e various tense-mood-aspect paradigms (= 
* screeves ^) begin, as usual, with the Root Verb 
(according to  Fahnrich, such verbs are 
described as bemg without Present Stem 
Formant) meaning ‘write’ in the active voice. 
The basic form of the verb ‘write’ exists in 
what is technically known as the Neutral 
Version, which for this verb is indicated by the 
absence of a vowel immediately before the root 
but which, when the subject is acting in his 
own interests or on a of his own body, 
turns into the Subjective Version through the 
insertion of the vowel -i- immediately before 
the root in the non-Perfect groups of screeves 
Since no other changes to the gms follow 
from this substitution, there is really no point 
wasting valuable space laying out the set 
of relevant digms just in order to demon- 
strate this Version. And yet this is precisely 
what is done with the second example-verb, 
namely ‘don, put on (clothing)’ ere are 
some Root Verbs whose radical e-vowel changes 
to -i- in Series If (or Aorist group of) 
paradigms, and so ıt is helpful for the reader 
to have this patterning set out in full. Fahnrich 
does indeed exemplify such patterning by takin 
the roots meanmg ‘bend’ and ‘extinguish’, 
but these stand no fewer than 24 pages away 
from the above-mentioned root ‘don’! The 
reason, perhaps, is that a similar substitution 
is followed by roots ending 1n the sequences 
-ey and -em, and such roots are presented 
together with ‘bend’ and ‘extinguish’, but 
surely the best solution would have been to 
place all such roots immediately after ‘don’ at 
the start of the verb-tables? 

When the direct object for transitive verbs in 
Senes II screeves is in the plural and is marked 
by the Nominative plural ending -n-; this 
plurality is given special recognition within the 
verb-form by using the post-radical exponent 
-(e)n. Shanidze gave both variants for such 
Series II paradigms for all the transitive verbs 
he exemplified. Fáhnrich, on the other hand, 
only illustrates this for the root ‘kill’, which is 
the 14th verb illustrated. Also his statement 
that this marking occurs in the screeves of 
Series II (=Aorist group) and III (=Perfect 
group) is not strictly correct, since there 1s no 
such plural-marking in the Perfect itself, for in 
mo-m-1-kl-y-an ‘I have killed them’ the final 
-an is simply the pronominal agreement-suffix 
agreeing with a 3rd person plural Nominative 
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nominal, whereas in the Pluperfect mo-m-e-ki- 
n-es ‘I had killed them’ in addition to such an 
agreement-affix (viz. -es) we have the specific 
marker of plurality -n-. Verbs with Present 
Stem Formant -eb are the commonest in the 
language, and yet the section illustrating their 
conjugation starts with one that 1$ somewhat 
exceptional insofar as it has no vowel in the 
root and then expands this root in the Aorist 
Indicative by inserting -e- when the subject is 
lst or 2nd person-—surely one should start 
with regular patterns and come to the irregular 
oris at the end? With the verb 'make' 
emplified on pp. 96-7 an explanatory note as 
to why in Series I (= porq. dra 
direct object is marked by the A-prefix (e 
h-q-op ‘1 make 1t"), whereas no such eit k 
found in Senes II (e.g v-gav ‘I made it’) would 
be helpful The somewhat anomalous verbs 
‘bless’ and ‘give’ (pp. 98—101) should surely 


not have been placed before the more regular 
patterns as those for 


‘whittle’, ‘regret’, 
pong: ‘kill’, ‘drink’, ‘don’, ‘bend’, * extin- 
‘throw pons “select”, “spread over’, 
listen’ to’, which follow them (op 101-21)? 
On p 122 Fdhnrich comes to the Medial 
verbs, which, in my opinion, he infelicitously 
describes as Intransitive Active Verbs. For the 
preceding transitives readers will have become 
accustomed to the Imperfect Indicative being 
marked by no final vowel (e.g. v-tl--d ‘I was 
wluttling y vs the Iterative Imperfect marked 
by final -: (e.g. v-ti-i-d-: ‘I habitually used to 
whittle it’) vs the Present Subjunctive marked 
by final -æ (e.g. v-ti-i-d-e ‘I shall be whittling 
it’). Now, however, (and again this will apply 
to the Intransitives) we have the Imperfect 
Indicative marked by -e (e g. v-tír-od-e ‘I was 
crying") vs the Iterative Imperfect and Present 
Subjunctive combined im final -i (e.g. v-tir-od-i 
‘I habitually used to cry /shall be crymg’). I 
think readers would appreciate having this 
Pe drawn to their attention, especially 
they know that in Modern Georgian v-fir- 
od-i is the Im 


rfect Indicative ^I was crying’ 
whilst v-tir f 


-e 1$ the Present Subjunctive “I 


may be g’. 
e paradigms of two Medial roots are set 
out, the second being ‘shriek, crow’ And 
readers will surely be confused to see that for 
‘ery’ the screeves of Senes II are formed with 
a preverb and the suffix -d-, whilst for ‘shriek’ 
there is neither preverb nor d. suffix; equally 
puz uzzling must be that for ‘cry’ the screeves of 
es III are formed by combining the past 
participle with the appropriate form of the 
copula (with Nomumative subject), whereas for 
the second root the phenomenon of Inversion 
occurs in Seres Il, producing forms with 
Dative subject and an agreement-marker for a 
‘dummy ’-object in the Nominative case, which 
latter is the pattern found in Modern Georgian. 
No explanation is offered for what 1s going on 
here ite a lot could be said and should be 
said Firstly, we need to be told, as Shanidze 
pointed out in his monumental Fundamentals 
of the grammar of the Georgian language, Hn 
Medials seem not to have been widely 
outside the Present Sub-Series (viz [dier 
Indicative, Present Subjunctive / Iterative 
Imperfect, and Imperfect Indicative) m Old 
Georgan When they filled out their paradigm 


as the language subsequently developed, 
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borrowed non-Medial forms of the root. It is 
one such related paradigm that Fahnrich illus- 
trates for ‘cry’ in Series II and HI in the 
present volume, and as a consequence the 
orms 1n question should surely be translated 
as inceptives (e.g. ay-v-rir-d-i with, incidentally, 
Nominative subiect. as this i is actually a simple 
intransitive form)? For ‘shriek’ we need to 
know that, whilst the Bible may attest the 
Aorist Indicative katam-i giv-a ‘the cockyoy 
crowed’, in Modern Georgian we would have 
the truly Medial morpho-syntax of katam-ma 
iqivl-a ‘the cockgg crowed’. Secondly, 
as Shanidze observed in hus grammar of Old 
Georgian (p.135 m the Georgian version vs 
p. 151 in Fahnrich’s German translation), Old 
Georgian attests the variant-forms for the Mrd 
Subjunctive of e-givl-o-s, as given at this 
point by Fáhnrich, and e-qiyn-o-s, as he gave 
on p. 193 of his contribution on Old Georgian 
to Indigenous lan ages of the Caucasus, vol 1. 
Since the Mrd nctive is based on the 
Aorist Subjunctive wr Series II, the presence of 
such forms in Old Georgian would presuppose 
the existence of the variant Aonst Indicat- 
ives katam-man 1-qvvl-a | i-qivn-a (the former of 
which is actually quoted by Fahnrich on p. 185), 
from which we see that the 3rd person one 
Aorist actually given in the verb-tables 
Fàhnrich, namely qiva, cannot be a p 
Medial formation either (see also p. 185 t 
must be a now defunct intransitive form (hence 
with Nominative subject) based on the same 
root. 

In presenting the mtransitive conjugations 
surely a reader would be justified in expecting 
the same order of presentation to be followed 
as for the transitive paradigms, but any such 
expectation is frustrated, for we begin with 
‘ bide (intransitive) '—' hide from’ (i.e. the same 
verb but with an indirect object added) is 
presented after the verb ‘ be blessed’ intervenes. 
Shanidze again 1s clearly superior when he 
presents alongside each other such monoper- 
sonal vs bipersonal intransitive pairs after the 
pattern. da-v-i-mal-e ‘T hid’ (da-v-e-) where one 
understands the bracketed abbreviation to be 
read as da-v-e-mal-e ‘I bid from X’ As for the 
Series HI forms set out on p. 134 for the verb 
*become silent' with indirect object attached, 
surely the sufixal inceptive marker -n- should 
not be present 1n any of the 18 forms quoted 
(just, indeed, as one should excise it from the 
parallel paradigms presented by Fahnrich in 

contribution to Indigenous languages of the 
“Apert rom the paradigms themse! 

part from the i emselves, the 
reader is not told which type of verbs undergo 
root-expansion and with what vowel in which 
of their various screeves (e.g gan-v-a-tp-ob ‘I 
warm X’ vs gan-v-a-tp-e ‘I warmed X’ vs gan- 
v-tep ‘I warmed up’ vs a: ‘X warmed 
up’). This is something I would want to have 
clearly set out, if I were learning the language. 

As for the Indirect Verbs, why are no Series 
III forms offered for the root ‘have (animate)" 
(p. 160) or for the verb ‘love’ (p. 164), whilst 
a full Series III is given for the root ‘have 
(inanimate)’ on p 161? A number of irregular 
verbs are included in the verb-tables, but many 
are left out, some of which occur in the 
examples in the chapter on syntax (such as a- 
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sm-ie-s ‘X is m a state of having heard’ 
on p. 209). 
In view of the fact that the chapter on syn’ 


B 35 pages in length (pp 179-214) compare 
th {9 m Shani Shani a Georgian version (vs 24 


i hohe MAR one may hope to 
find this new book's saving m the extra 
details contamed herein. Again, sadly, expecta- 
tions are doomed. In general all examples 
should have been provi with morpheme- 
glosses ın addıtion to a literary rman 
translation, which would have helped with the 
analysis of verb-forms, especially those not 
explained individually in the chapter on mor- 
phology. Exemplification of the use of the 
various cases is adequate, though a number of 
(unanswered) questions arise, such as (p. 189), 
why 1n the expression ‘It is "better for you to 
enter life one-eyed than to have two eyes and 
descend into hell’ the verbal noun ‘to have’ 18 
Dative (sx-m-a-sa) whilst that for ‘to descend" 
18 Adverbial (sta-vrd-om-a-d). Three examples 
of causative verb-forms are given at the top of 
p. 206, preceded at the base of p 205 by a brief 
description of the relevant morphology, which 
should have been included (with amp ication) 
in the morphology-cha dg And Fahnrich’s 
idea of how to descri complex sentences 
seems to be little more than to present a list of 
the relevant conjunctions together with a mere 
handful of Wustrations. For example, under 


the heading Conditional Clauses (p 211) we ' 


are told that five conjunctions are possible, but 
only four are illustrated —there is no discussion 
of the difference between real and unreal 
conditions, nor are we informed as to how 
these two types are produced with reference to 
present, future and t time. As regards the 
notion of Subject Clause (e.g. ‘That you are 
here surprises me’), Fahnrich confuses these 
nominal clauses with adjectival Relative Clauses, 
for he says (p. 209): ‘Subject Clauses are 
mostly introduced by relative pronouns (romeli, 
romelica, romeli-igi, romeli-ege)’ and illustrates 
by taking the clause ‘The one who created the 
sun and all living creatures cast his ne 


revealed in the lel section of Fahnrich’s 
grammar of M. Georgian. 
Chapter vii presents a selection of the Old 


, divided into homonyms, 
„terminology, words with 


Ge aaa 1 the three other Kartvelian lan 

(viz grelian, Laz, and Svan—see 
Pinna and Z. Sardzhveladze’s Etymolo, a 
dictionary of the Kartvelian languages, 1990, 
Georgian), and loanwords from a variety of 
sources, though I would argue that a grammar 
of Old Georgian is not really the place to 
include the extremely tenuous hypothesis of a 
Sumerian-Georgian link as suggested by the 
final list of 94 items. 

. qa book concludes with bibliography and 
index. 

If one has the opportunity to produce a 
handsome volume, as this one technicall ly is, it 
should not be wasted. Ak'ak'i Shanidze's own 
short introduction, which Fáhnrich himself put 
into German, was an ideal replacement for 
F. Zorrell’s 19 8 1930 Grammatik zur alt i ait aa 
Bibelubersetzung mit — Textpro 
Worterverzeichnis (Rome). There was and 
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remains still a niche in the market for a 
comprehensive grammar of Old Geor; and, 
of course, a good Old Georgian ionary 
(none such exists even in Georgi 

Abuladze’s 1973 book being only a osthum- 
ously published collection of his far from 
complete file-index). 


B. G. HEWITT 


EASAN YARSHATER (ed.): Encyclo- 
paedia Iranica. Vol. vr. Coffeehouse- 
dara. [xxix] 672 pp. Costa Mesa, 
CA: Mazda, 1993. 


The Encyclopaedia Iranica’s main features 
are well known by now It has been character- 
ized by voluminous, informative articles, on 
subjects in Iranian and Persian studies, which 
often constitute the most thorough casting 
English-lan study of ther subject (an 
sometimes the most thorough in any language). 
Iran and Twelver Shi‘ite Islam after the 
Mongol invasions had been under-represented 
in the old Encyclopaedia of Islam, with Its 
concentration on the classical period and on 
the lands that had fallen under European rule. 
Es appearance of a new scholarly tool devoted 

y to Iran and Persianate culture is 
therefore doubly welcome. Whether the work’s 
major sponsor, the US National Endowment 
for the Humanities, can survive the hostility to 
it of conservatives in Congress long enough for 
us to reach the ‘z’s’ has four letters 
typically translated as ‘z’!) has become a 
moot question. 

Volume vi is as good as its predecessors, and 
covers significant topics in ancient, medieval 
and modern Iran. a modern historian, I 
shall concentrate on the large number of entries 
that particularly struck my eye. An important 
block of articles is collected under the headings 
of constitutions and the Constitutional 
Revolution of 1905—11. The latter is treated by 
Abbas Amanat (‘Intellectual aco bay ed 


Vanessa Martin (‘Events’), Said 
Arjomand (‘The constitution’), reer 
Ettahdieh (' 


e aftermath’ and ‘Political par- 
ties’), the late ‘Ah-Akbar Sa‘idi Sirjani (The 
Press", and Sorour Soroudi: (‘Literature’). 
Having these 52 double-column 1 pages collected 
in one place 15 a boon, especially since these 
authors are often summarizing years of research 
or entire books, and covering masses of primary 
sources, and the section rather functions as a 
small edited book (with an excellent biblio- 

graphy) My only criticism here is that the 

ors do too httle to relate the Iranian 
constitutional revolution to its predecessors, 
the first constitutional period (1876-78) ın 

Istanbul, the ‘Urabi revolution in Egypt 
1881-82); and the Young Turk movement 
rom 1889, all of which had an intellectual 
legacy throughout the region and in Iran; 
indeed, the word ‘imashriteh’ to designate a 
modern constitution was first used by the 
Young Ottomans. 

The constitutional theme is also exemplified 
in articles on the constitution of the Khomeinist 
Islamic Republic (Said Amir Arjomand) and 
on the constitutional history of Afghanistan 
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(M. Hassan Kakar) This volume also contains 
a 32-page block of essays on Iranian commerce 
from ancient times through the 1980s; Willem 
Floor’s essays on the Safavid and Qajar period 
and Vahid Nowsbirvan on the twentieth century 
will be particularly useful to modern histonans. 
Other collections of pieces on related themes 
include ‘Coms and coinage’ and ‘Courts and 
courtiers’. Beyond these major subjects, of 
course, the encyclopedia contains many indi- 
vidual gems. Ahmad  Ashrafs survey of 
* Conspi theories’ 18 highly germane to 
understanding modern Iranian politics (or for 
that matter modem US politics). The essays on 
"The Cossack brigade’, ‘Cox’, ‘Curzon’, 
‘ Communists', the ‘Coup d'état of 1953’, and 
‘Dar al-Funun’ (the Tehran Polytechnic 
founded in the mid nineteenth century) will 
also be useful to specialists in modern history. 
Under the heading of religion we find pieces 
on ‘Conversion’ and ‘ Cosmology and cosmog- 
ony’ in Iranian faiths, as well as an important 
entry by Hamid Algar on the under-studied 
Dhahabiyya Siifi order of Shiraz. Specialists ın 
medieval and ancient Iran will also find much 
of use in this volume, including articles on 
cylinder seals, the five monarchs named Cyrus, 
the Dad Nask or book of laws, and Dam- 
Pezeshki or vetinerarian medicine. 

The high quality of the solicited articles 
testifies not only to the growing maturity of 
the Iranian studies field, but also to the 
intensive and meticulous editing process insisted 
upon by Ehsan Yarshater. The project is indeed 
fortunate to be helmed by someone who has 
contributed to so many different areas within 
Iranian studies and who insists on the very 
highest standards of scholarship. Anyone who 
teaches or researches on lran will find this 
volume and the entire encyclopedia an invalu- 
able resource. 


JUAN R. I COLE 


PHILP G. KREYENBROEK: Yazidism: its 
background, observances and textual 
tradition. (Texts and Studies in 
Religion, Vol.62.) xviii, 349 pp. 
Lampeter, Dyfed: Edwin Mellen 
Press, 1995. £49.95, $99.95. 


The Yazidis are a small Kurdish religious 
minority, whose faith for a long time remained 
little known and misconstrued not only in 
Kurdistan but also in Western literature and 
scholarship, although for different reasons and 
with differing consequences for 1ts adherents. 

The emergence of Yazidism can almost 
certainly be located ın the early years of the 
twelfth century, when ‘Adi b. Musafir, by all 
accounts an orthodox Süfi Sheykh, settled in 
the Hakkari mountains in Kurdistan. But it is 
not known when and how it developed as it 
did into a highly syncretistic faith, ın which 
elements of mystical Islam are grafted on to 
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and reconciled with elements of ancient Iranian 
religions, and any account remains speculative. 
The central dogma of the faith is the belief in 
seven angels mto whose hands God has 
entrusted the affairs of the world. The highest 
among them is Malik Tawüs, or the Peacock 
Angel, the embodiment of the Devil in both 
Muslim and Christian traditions, since he 
refused to obey God’s order to pay homage to 
Adam. Sheykh ‘Adi 1s venerated as the rein- 
carnation of Malik Tawis. 

The label ‘devil-worshippers’, which was 
given to Yazidis by their Muslim neighbours, 
did more than any theological debate to justify 
the odic harassment and persecution to 
which both Ottoman authorities and Muslim 
Kurds subjected them. The name later captured 
the imagination of Western travellers and 
onentalists when they came into contact with 
the community in the early years of the last 
century. Some nineteenth-century orientalists 
identified the Malik Tawts of the Yazidis with 
Lucifer, and sought to reconstruct from the 
faith its presumed forerunner, a cult of devil- 
worship, while the Kurdish nationalists of the 
1920s and 1930s exalted Yazidism as a Kurdish 
religion in its purest form. The romantic appeal 
of Yazidism subsided when the religion as 
articulated by its adherents and m its rituals 
was seen not to live up to these expectations. 
It then came to be regarded as a debased form 
of an older and more impressive cult, and the 
views of its adherents were taken as proof of 
its corrupt state. 

A factor which certainly contributed to the 
decline in orientalist interest in Yazidism was a 
strict ban on literacy, which pre-empted any 
textual analysis. The ban was part of the 
elaborate code of secrecy developed by the 
faith in order to survive in a hostile environ- 
ment, of course, texts can also confine and 
shackle a mystical tradition. The only known 
Yazid1 texts whose authenticity scholars 
accepted were a few Arabic poems attributed 
to Sheykh ‘Adi, which revealed nothing about 
the faith as such. Around the turn of the 
century two other texts, ‘Sacred Books’, came 
to light, but scholars soon dismissed them as 
inauthentic—that is, they failed to meet the 
criteria by which the authenticity of written 
traditions 1s judged. It was only in the late 
1970s, when the Yazidis themselves started to 
publish their sacred hymns, the qewls, that the 
importance of these texts was revealed. It 
became clear how successful the community 
had been in keeping its oral tradition secret, 
and how clever Yazidi informants had been in 
misinforming outsiders and underplaying the 
importance of these texts to the understanding 
of their faith. 

By making available for the first time in 
English a representative sample of these gewls, 
which are chanted by travelling bards Gewwal) 
on religious occasions, Kreyenbroek opens a 
new chapter in studies of Yazidism. To investi- 
gate these sacred hymns, he visited the Yazidi 
community in the ‘Safe Haven’ of Northern 
Iraq in 1992. He presents the fruits of this 
labour in the second part of his book, where 
he has painstakingly transcribed and rendered 
into English 19 hymns He has translated them 
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‘in the precise manner demanded by western 
scholarship’, but with the help of members of 
the Yazidi community, who ‘have always 
understood (them) approximately and intuit- 
ively'. Prominent among these was Pir Khidr 
Siléman, himself the collector and publisher of 
two volumes of qewls, and one of those Yazidis 
who ‘were deeply concerned about the threats 
facing their community generally and their oral 
tradition m particular’; he ‘prevailed upon the 
spiritual leader of the day to allow them to 
record and to publish a number of these texts’, 
that is, he gave the licence to break the code 
of secrecy. The selected hymns might represent 
a small fraction of Yazidi oral tradition, but 
they contain a wealth of information that is of 
immense importance to understanding the 
sacred tradition of the faith. The transcriptions, 
a formidable task, are done with the utmost 
care and precision and they are accompanied 
by a commentary. 

In the first part of the book, Kreyenbroek 
applies the insights derived from the texts to 
revisit earlier studies of the Yazidis, and to 
throw light on the origin and development of 
the faith. This he does with skill and style. He 
shows how the textual bias of earlier scholars 
not only resulted in their ignoring the contents 
of the 'Sacred Books', which could have 
provided the answers to the very questions that 
they were asking, but also prevented them from 
pursuing the obvious links between Yazidism 
and ancient Iranian religions. His emphasis on 
the non-literate nature of Yazidism as its 
intrinsic characteristic is a refreshing approach. 
He further draws attention to the striking 
similarities between the legends and myths 
revealed in Yazidi gewls and those of another 
religion believed to have ornginated in 
Kurdistan, the Ahl-i Haqq. The sacred tradi- 
tions of the latter, known as kalam, also have 
an essentially oral character but appear to have 
been committed to writing a century earlier 
To Kreyenbroek, the similarities are evidence 
that both cults have their origins m ‘an ancient 
faith which was probably dominant among 
speakers of Western Iranian languages before 
Zoroastrianism became prominent in their 
areas’. At the same time, he is careful to 
indicate the Islamic elements in both faiths 

The book tells us a great deal of the ways ın 
which Yazidism relates to ancient Iranian 
religions, but it reveals the limitations of any 
text, whether written or oral, as a key to a 
living religion. broek tells us little of the 
ways in which Yazidis themselves relate to and 
understand their sacred traditions, how their 
religious beliefs have evolved, and how they 
are responding to contemporary circumstances. 
Above all, why are they now so keen to break 
the code of secrecy and to make their 
long-hidden texts available? Are they not 
reconstructing the faith in the light of the 
religio-political realities of the late twentieth 
cen 

By drawing attention to the existence of a 
rich body of Yazidi oral texts, as preserved and 
documented by themselves, and by treating 
Yazidism in its own terms, as an essentially 
non-sciptural religion, Kreyenbroek makes a 
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timely contnbution to textual studies of 


Yazidi 
ZIBA MIR-HOSSEINI 


SAMUEL N. C. Lizu: Manichaeism in 
Mesopotamia and the Roman East. 
(Religions in the Graeco-Roman 
World, Vol. 118.) xiv, 325 pp. 
Leiden, New York and Köln: E. 
J. Brill, 1994. 


The book under review contains the follow- 
ing previously published articles: ‘Mani and 
th gians—CMC 137-40’ (with Judith M. 
Lieu), pp- A —21, ‘Fact and fiction in the Acta 
Archelai', 132- 52; ‘ “Felix conversus ex 
Manichaeis " —a case of mistaken identity?’ 
(with Judith M Lieu), pp. 153-55; ‘Some 
themes in later Roman anti-Manichaean 
polemics’, pp. 156-202 (appendix: List of the 
main anti-Manichaean works in Greek and 
Latin, 3rd-6th century); ‘An early Byzantine 
formula for the renunciation of Manichaeism— 
the Capita VII Contra Manichaeos of 
(Zacharias of MIO Y pp. 203—305 (appen- 
dices: (1) Anathemas against ‘latter day 
Manichaeans’ (ie. Paulicians) in the Long 
(reek) Abjuration Formula; (2) The Short 
Greek) Abjuration Formula; (3) The Milan 
Anathemas; (4) The Commonitorium Sancti 
Augustini). Not included is ‘Sources on the 
i on of Manichaeism in the Roman 
empire’, in Acta Iranica 28, Papers in Honour 
of Professor Jes P Asmussen (Leiden, 1988, 
383-99). The long chapter ‘ From Mesopotamia 
to the Roman East—the diffusion of 
Manichaeism ’, pp. 22-131 (with a contribution 
by D. Montserrat, ‘The new findings at Kellis’) 
1s published here for the first time. 

Lieu's presentation of the subject is largely 
narrative, well told and often entertaining in 
the best sense, at the same time compiling a 
huge amount of information and displaying 
an impressive knowl of literature on 
Manichaeism or written by the Manichaeans. 
It is not always easy to follow the authors line 
of thought. Time and aran. the e dl 
himself lost in byways lea. him unexpected! 
to ever new areas (the problems of 
Manichaeism and Mandaeism and of Mani 
and his Elkhasaite background are discussed 
on pp. 69-70 and 81-87 under the heading 
* Manichaeism in Egypt’!). 

tative expositions are not missing, 
however, and more often than not the critical 
reader can with Lieu's well-considered 
opinion on historical or doctrinal subjects. So 
Lieu's merits as a historian of religions are 
once again vindicated. 

The amount of information displayed and 
sometimes repeated i in the different parts of the 
book would have been sufficient material for a 
competent, continuous and coherent history of 
Manichaeism in the Roman Empire (not neces- 
sarily an enlarged version of one of Lieu's 
other or opus, Mamichaeism in the later 
Roman ire and medieval China). But to 
reprint in an easily accessible way a number of 
scattered articles is certamly the second-best 
option. 
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This is so much the more so since some of 
the longer articles only confirm unchallenged 
results of former scholarly work. In ‘Mani and 
the Magians’ S. N C. and J. M. Lieu state 
that the enigmatic, hostile [ Jw» mentioned 
in the Cologne Mani Codex might be the 
Magusaeans or the Jews or the daeans, 
thus confirning what A. Henrichs, L. Koenen 
and C Romer had already surmised (pp. 3-4; 
a different suggestion has now been made by 
C. Romer, Manis fruhe Missionsreisen nach der 
Kolner Manibiographie, Opladen, 1994: 98-9). 
It ıs not surprising that Lieu finds some 
historical truth behind the Christian 
Antilegende of the Acta Archelai (‘Fact and 
fiction in the Acta Archelai’) The Acta are, as 
the author justly says, ‘a distorted mirror 
image of the life of Mam’ (p. 52). But this has 
been stated repeatedly by many scholars (myself 
included, cf. AoF, 14, 1987, 90—91). 

Totally different in form and content is the 
shortest contribution to the volume, ‘ “Felix 
conversus ex manichaeis" a case of mistaken 
identity?’, (pp. 153-5), by S'N. C. and J. M. 
Lieu, in my view a masterpiece of succinct, 
convincing, pontod argumentation: the sup- 
posed second Manichaean Felix 1s a ‘happily’ 
converted Cresconius. 

The author claims to have ‘fully revised and 
updated and in many cases expanded’ these 
articles (p. 1x). But this has barely affected the 
main texts. An interesting revision is the 
replacement of ‘an Indian(7) sage’ by ‘an 
Iranian(7) sage’ (namely, Gundés) on p.148. 
Some footnotes are expanded, tho only one 
is new. It might justifiably be said that the 
extensive quotation and discussion of the 
orginal texts of important Manichaean literary 
documents is the main innovation of the book. 
But it ıs just this apparent progress which, 
unfortunately, I have to criticize because it 
betrays incomplete familianty with and inad- 
ye ee treatment of many languages and scripts 
of Manichaeism. 

Lieu's quotations of Iranian Manichaean 
texts include many (mainly Sogdian) fragments 
of the Manichaean church history (pp. 26-33) 
published by me for the first time in 
Mitteliranische manichaische Texte karchenge- 
schichthchen Inhalts (Berlin, 1981) The sound 
argument for doing so is that the author was 
in a position to put to good use the files of his 
Manichaean data-base collection, the Iranian 
texts of which contain, as the author saye, 
improvements by D. N. MacKenzie and 
Sims-Williams. Unfortunately. Lieu does not 
tell the reader precisely where and by whom 
improvements, EonecHOnt or additions were 
made. As a rule one can say that the improve- 
ments lie in convincing or possible restorations 
of the texts where the fragments have gaps 
which I did not fill 1n. New readings, however, 
are very few, 1n the long text 3.4, e.g. (pp. 31-3) 
sub 545 fr'y-t (probably (f)r’y-t, written with B 
and a subscribed dot); sub 561 's(k)['] instead 
of my 's(k)[tr]; sub pia Xy) instead o I, 
sub 581 ]( tead of my unlikely 
"w)n'kw, sub 582 a S somewhàt hypothetical 
Ir "wat instead of my Jxánw'nt. On the 
other hand, the texts as Lieu prints them are 
full of typical computer errors. in 3.4 I found 
Z,Y i1nstead of ZY; xy-p8,ty for xy-péty; 
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,YKZY for "YKZY; By-y' (kh) for By-y’(kh); 
ny- wiky'kh for ny’ws’ky’kh, »wf ty-'kh for 
y-WBty-kh; wey-tw-é’rt for wcy-tw 8'rt, y -rf 
for y-rf; "y npnyh for "Y npnyh, "stw't-à'r'nt 
for "stw't rnt, "y -t for ”y-t; kB ry-xf for 
kfry-xf. A Mte Ee mistake 1s RBkw 
for RBkw. WEO. Wio wrote these data-base 
texts, it is of course the author of the book 
who must take responsibility for their faulty 
publication. Besides, the translations contain 
mistakes for which no Iranist can be held 
responsible, e.g. p. 27. ‘And I have (as) provi- 
sions divine profit(?) I have [divine(?) the taste 
of which 1s [sweeter] (than) honey’. The correct 
translation, based on two plausible additions 
(given by Sims-Williams or by MacKenzie?) is: 
‘And I have (as) provisions [divine profit] the 
taste of which 1s [sweeter] than honey.’ Whoever 
reads these texts in their original language is 
recommended to read Lieu's version side by 
side with the main editions and, still more 
important, with their photos, published in my 
Kirchengeschichthche Texte. 

Some further examples: on p. 35 the Turkish 
fragments U 237+U 296 about the conversion 
of the Waruzün-Xih are quoted according to 
P. Zieme, Manichaische Texte, 50-1. Lieu 
renders not only the text but also hine 447 
which contains Sogdian names (of donors?) 
and has nothing to do with the story itself. 
(Zieme had left this line untranslated.) 

P.62 quotes the word for ‘eclipse’ or 
*dragon' from a Manichaean text as 
'ylt which is in fact 'tly' (F C. Burkitt, The 
religion of the Manichees, 114). This selfsame 
word reappears in a Parthian text as "t'ly' (W 
B. Henning, BSOS, 1x, 1, 1937, 79; it 18 also 
rendered in an unpublished Manichaean MP 
text [M 556] as gwcyhr) 

P. 64: it is not correct to say that Manichaean 
(‘Estrangela’, as the author calls it) h equals 
Aramaic (or Syriac) h. Manichaean h is 
Aramaic h, Manichaean h 1s Aramaic h. 

On p. 75 the proper name Copt. Goundes 1s 
always miswritten GounceX. 

On p 152 Lieu adds the MP text of a 
quotation from M 3 to his previous translation 
(n 109) The first sentence, however (‘Always 
have I done .?), 1s completely omitted ın the 
MP version. At the end, Henning’s logical 
addition, ‘revived’, is misrepresented as 
‘received’. In some cases Lieu’s translation 
does offer alternatives, but Henning’s rendering 
of tb "wd rrz as ‘ague’ is certainly better than 
just ‘fever’. 

Strangely enough, Lieu's reprinted articles 
are less open to criticism in their original form, 
where they were already adequately docu- 
mented. There was no need to feed into the 
present book a mass of data-base material 
which still requires much careful treatment 
before 1t can be offered generally. 

The printing of this text 1s not perfect. The 
long 1 has its extension mark alongside the 
head of the letter, and the more complex 
Chinese characters are illegible. It is interesting 
to see what is acceptable to Brill as camera- 
ready copy. 


WERNER SUNDERMANN 
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FRANGOIS DE BLois: Persian literature: 
a bio-bibliographical survey begun 
by the late C. A. Storey. Vol. v, Part 
2 Poety ca. A.D. 1100 to 1225. [iv], 
241-584 pp. London: Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1994. £18.50. 


With the publication of the first two fascicules 
of his bio-bibliographical of Persan 
poetry, François lois has fulfilled, or gone 
a very long way towards fulfilling, a hope that 
students of Persian poetry have nurtured for 
decades—the publication of a truly compre- 
hensive mide to Persian poetical manuscripts. 

the projected fascicules of vol. v are 
completed it promises to become one of the 
truly indispensable source books for the study 
of Persian poetry and literary history. 

In 1990 de Blois was engaged by the Royal 
Asiatic Society to prepare a volume on Persian 
poetry to complete the great bio-bibliographical 
survey of Persian literature begun by C. A 
Storey and left unfinished at his death 1n 1967. 
While Storey left several volumes of his work 
near to completion at his death, his work on 
poetic Wu grep d was in a very preliminary 
state, and de Bloi's task was to compose a 
volume, not to complete one. Despite this, he 
was able in 1992 to publish the first fascicule 
of this volume (vol. v, part 1), and so satisfy 
the conditions of the bequest left by Storey for 
this purpose. De Blois had earlier published an 
interim rt on bis work Q RAS, 1990, 370-5) 
in which he brieffy set forth the plan of hus 
work and described the peuples that would 
govern his selection arrangement of the 
information to be included 1n each article. In 
this interim report, de Blois divided the pro- 
Jected volume into seven chapters to be distrib- 
uted between five fascicules, and covering the 
history of Persian poetry from its origins to 
1990. The first fascicule includes chapters one 
and two of the projected seven— The begin- 

gs of Persian poetry to c. 950’, and 'c. 
9501 100°—and contains 156 articles arranged 
alphabetically by the names of the authors, 
from ‘Abhari to Zarrin-Kitab Marghazi. It 
contains as well two preliminary sections— 
‘General bibliography and list of abbrevi- 
ations’ and * Manuscript collections ’—that are 
essential to using subsequent fascicules. 

The present fascicule (vol. v, part 2. Poetry 
ca, A.D. 1100 to 1225) adds articles on 157 
individual poets, from Duya’ al-din ‘Abd 
al-Rafi' b. Abi ’l-Fath al Harawi to Isma ‘il b. 
Ibrahim known as Zarres (nos. 157-313) and 
nine articles covering ten anonymous poems, 
from the Bahman-ndmah to Yusuf u Zulaikha 
(nos 314—322). The chronological boundaries 
of the fascicule are roughly those indicated, 
but the scarcity of accurate biographical data 
for the great majority of the poets of this 
aes makes precise dating all but impossible. 

cite one extreme example, does the poetess 
Mahsati belong in this fascicule or the previous 
one? ' 'Attár, in one of the stories pe e ian 
nümah, depicts Mahsati as a singing gud 
court of Sultan Sanjar (511/1118 to Eos), 
but Mustaufi and his successors situate her at 
the court of Mahmüd Ghaznawi (388/998 to 
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421/1030)" pa 409) De Blois, correctly I think, 


The solae gl of an index, the idiosyncrasies 
a Muslim names, and the uncertainties of 
just mentioned can make finding 
arial poets a bit tricky, particularly minor 
oets situated on the bo: of the chrono- 
ogical divisions de Blois has adopted. However, 
in practice this is only a minor inconvenience. 
Still, one awaits the final fascicule's index 
eagerly. In the interim, including author's 
names in all the running heads would make 
each fascicule easier to use. At present this 
is done oniy f for longer articles—‘Attar, 
Kharyami, Ni 

The p a of material in each article 
follows the practice of earlier volumes. * .. A 
concise biography of each author and a descrip- 
tion of of his extant works, followed, for 
each work, by the most complete possible 
inventory of manuscripts, printed (or litho- 

hed) editions, prose and verse translations 
foren tire works or of substantial extracts), and 
by a list of monographs devoted to the author 
and his works.’ In listing secondary works, de 
Blois has listed monographs and articles that 
are devoted more or less wholly to the author 
in question, leaving out only those that are 
devoted to aesthetic questions, or which make 
only passing or limited reference to the author. 

In his interim report, de Blois antictpates 
that the special virtue of vol v will be a joining 
of the riches of Euro manuscript cata- 
logues, which often include maternal from 
Indian and Turkish collections as well as 
European, with those of the Iranian biblio- 
graphical tradition, most notably the six 
volumes of Ahmad Munzawi's Fihrist-i nuskha- 
hā-yı khatti-yi farsi. And, indeed, in the two 
fascicules of vol. v now published we have for 
the first time a comprehensive guide to the vast 
and widely dissemmated fund of Persian poet- 
ical manuscripts. The article on Nizami, the 
lon; here, assembles within its 57 densely 

pages a wealth of information that 
would take weeks, at best, to track down in 
individual catalogues, and provides as well a 
lucid review of current scholarship on the poet. 
ts and errors are remarkably few 
here, and despite the use of an unattractive but 
legible font, the general level of production is 
high. However, in a work of this richness and 
omplen it is inevitable there should be 
occasional oversights, De Blois is aware of this 
and invites readers to send him oan ae and 
additions that will be ıncluded in an a 
of the final volume. I list below seve: Mon 
to be included in that appendix. 

However, the virtues of this volume hardly 
stop there. In the biographical entries and the 
description of the manuscripts de Blois displays 
both an impressive mastery of textual questions, 
of the poetry itself, and of the secondary 
literature in English, Persian, German, French, 
and Russian. Volume v provides the best 
starting point not only for manuscript research 
but for a host of other literary and historical 
questions as well. 

5 397, Commentaries: (5) Vol.1v of the 
pu ished Kulliyat-i Abjadi includes Abjadi’s 
Sharh-t Tuhfat al-‘Tragam together with his 
Urdu mathnawi, the Hagigat-namah (edited by 
Muhammad Husayn Mabvi and Muhammad 
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Yousuf Kokan, Madras University Islamic 
Series, no. 16, Madras, 1954. 
. 398. I published an English translation of 
'chevsky's article as ‘The chronograms of 
V aT ' in Iranian Studies, n, 2—3, 1969, 
7-105. 


p. 517 Khahlulláh Khair published a mono- 

graph, Ahyal va athar-i hakim sanā'i ghaznawi, 
in Kabul m 1357/1979 ‘Ali Asghar Bashir 
edited a photographically reproduced edition 
of the Kabul Museum manuscript of Saná'i's 
Kulliyat in Kabul (1356/1977). 


JEROME W. CLINTON 


C. E. BoswonrH: The history of the 
Saffarids of Sistan and the Maliks 
of Nimruz. (247/861 to 949/1542—3). 
(Columbia Lectures on Iranian 
Studies, no. 8.) xxvi, 525 pp. Costa 
Mesa, CA and New York: Mazda, 
1994. $49. 


Professor Bosworth's latest work on Islamic 
history originates from his lecture notes for the 
seventh annual Columbia Lectures series, sub- 
sequently, as it says in the foreword, ' elabor- 
ated into the most comprehensive treatment of 
the history of Sistan to date'. One can only 
envy the fortunate academics and students who 
Stunden these lectures, who, however much 
elaboration occurred afterwards, took part in 
the discussions of this mass of information and 
ideas. However, it must be said that both the 
title of the book and the foreword are mis- 
leading—this is much more than a history of 
Sistan between the mid ninth and sixteenth 
centuries. True, Sistan forms——of necessity— 
the startirig point and, mdeed, the centre of the 
study, but Bosworth manages to ınclude a great 
deal of interest on other subjects and areas as 
well, whilst establishing, if ıt was ın any doubt, 
the significance of the Saffands 

But to begin at the beginning—which for 
this reviewer was ch. ii on the early history of 
Sistan, rather than the historiography in ch. 1 
which discusses the new source maternal that 
Bosworth has been able to make use of, so 
greatly adding to knowledge of the history of 

The second chapter reads at times like 
something out of a fantasy, one begins to see 
how medieval for found it so easy to 
1nvent—they were drawing on fact or near l irt, 
The remarkable environment and geography of 
Sistan, with its treacherous winds and ag 
sands that can engulf whole settlements wi 
ternfying swiftness, would have to be true—if 
it were fiction no one would believe it, any 
more than they would the brief a ins ps of 
so glamorous an individual as der the 
Great in the history of the province (he met, it 
seems, with surprisingly little resistance, unlike 
later conquerors), and of course Rustam, the 

t Iranian hero who it was believed ruled 
istan, or Sakastan as it was known in the 
Parthian and Sasanian periods. Later, in the 
account of Ya'qüb b. Layth's early campaigns, 
the tantalzing snippets on the principalities he 
conquered in central Afghanistan confirm tbis 
impression. Particularly intriguing are the 
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Zunbil/Zhunbil and Zamindawar with their 
sacred mountain around which the ruler was 
carried on a golden throne borne by 12 men. 
Bosworth carefully avoids tion, whilst 
providing the reader with possible details 
on origins of titles, names, sources, etc. But 
this golden throne and 12 men do sound 
suspiciously like the sun and the signs of the 
True, Bosworth does mention the 
possibility that the use of 
cult, but he wisely avor 
zodiac signs. 
What 1s ımportant in wider terms in all this 
is that Bosworth establishes the late survival of 
peia traditions and the central role that 
istan and the Saffarids played in the commun- 
ication of the new Persian language and the 
older traditions to the wider Iranian and 
Islamic world. Ya‘qitb b. Layth’s campaigns, 
which are followed in admirable detail, draw 
the reader into that wider world. But our 
bustorian makes no concession here. Where 
earlier, the uninformed could have got by on 
the charm of novelty, here some background 
to the wider Islamic world really is needed. 
What Bosworth provides is a view of the 
history of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate from the mid 
third A.H./A.D. tenth century and from the east 
as it were, rather than, as is usual, from 
Baghdad. There is a great deal on the Tahinds, 
as Ya'qüb b. Layth's main opponents, and on 
the province of Fars, since that was ruled, 
somewhat shakily, by the Saffands. They did 
have difficul ty keeping control of their con- 
quests and r the death of Ya'qüb things 
were never the same, though ‘Amr survived 
well ll enough for a while, 
Amr’s capture and sorry end m 
aed. hfe ın Sistan was rather uncertain 
there was civil warfare between opposing 
groups to a degree almost endemic, the reasons 

which, barnng Saffarid power stru i 
Temain regrettably vague. None the 
Bosworth again manages to demonstrate that 
at any event in the regions of the Khalafids, 
Sistan was an important intellectual centre, 
above all for the study of hadith and "ilm 
in general. 

istan was prosperous and the Saffands hved 
in sumptuous style at times, though depending 
in part at least on conquest and booty. But 
later rulers, without the expansionist careers of 
Ya'qüb and ‘Amr, to do very nicely, 
possibly because of a eit of silver and gold 
which meant that the 1 production of jewelry, 
ornaments and tableware increased, though not 
always of food ‘Failure’ or refusal to send 
revenues to Baghdad cannot have hindered 
local prosperity either 

The two final chapters on the Nasrids and 
the Mahks of Minruz are more truly local 
history, reflecting on local rulers and invadin: 
conquerors such as the Saljüqs, Mongols and 
Timürids. The remarkable period of Ya‘qtib 
and his successors was never to be repeated 
Many of the reasons for this episode and its 
uniqueness must, ıt seems, remain obscure, 
though Bosworth suggests a variety of causes, 
providing much food for thought on this and 
other topics. 

All this backed up by detail in annotation, 
transliteration and linguistics, discussion of 
dates and variations between sources, and the 
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careful stitching to 
which make for 


er of fragmentary data 
y scholarly work. 


ISABEL MILLER 


REUVEN AMrrAr-Pxurs: Mongols and 
Mamluks: the Mamluk-Ikhanid 
war, 1260-1281. (Cambridge 
Studies in Islamic Civilisation.) 
xv, 272pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995. 
£35, $59.95. 


The early Mamliik sultanate sought and 
gained much-needed legitunacy from its suc- 
cessful jihad operations, at the moment of its 
creation by defeating the crusade of Louis IX 
and then, over more than half a century, as the 
bulwark of Islam against the Mongols. We 
have here an account of the latter confronta- 
tion, which ends somewhat surprisingly with 
the second battle of Homs in 1281. The author 
himself acknowl (p. 223, n. 53) that ‘A 
full discussion of Mamluk and Mongol tactics 
should take into consideration this battre laica 
al-Khaznadar in 699/1299] and Marj al 
(702/1313) ...’. The cut-off at 1281 reflects the 
arbitrary limitation found in many a Ph.D. 
thesis, and such was the form which this work 
first took, although parts of it have sub- 
Een appeared in various articles. 

ince the Mongol threat was the Mamlük 
state's. major concern throughout its early 
years, and since countering this involved rela- 
tions with and operations against the Franks 
on the Syrian littoral, the Armenian kingdom 
of Cilicia and the Saljüq sultanate of Rüm, the 
latter two Mongol protectorates at this time, 
what we have here comes close to being a mini- 
history of those early years This book is 
predominantly about the political-diplomatic 
aspects of the war in question, while the strictly 
military history aspects are, perhaps inevitably, 
less fully treated. In its own terms this study 1s 
vory exhaustivo , 80 that the pages are crammed 
with hijrT and A.D. dates, names of le and 
places and transliterations. All this is hard to 
avoid, but 1t has to be admitted that it will be 
daunting for all but the specialist reader, and 
many of the points made are repeated rather 
laboriously. 

The thought of envoys of the Mongols 
visiting Paris and London has always been 
rather intriguing, but after reading this account 
of the long-range and necessarily leisurely 
diplomacy that was carried on between the 

ids and western Europe on one axis and 
between Cairo and the Iden Horde on 
another, with Byzantium as a sort of bemused 
focal point, one is left wondering what was the 
p of it all, what did the Analy second 
y hope would result from it. If the Mongols 
were y serious about alliances, why did 
they not co-operate more closely with the 
Armenians or the Franks in Syria and Palestine? 
The relation between tradıng interests and 
political alignments (as reflected by dıplomatic 
activity) remains unclear to me. If, say, 
Mamlük-Byzantine relations worsened, and yet 
the crucial trade ın mamlüks from the Black 
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Sea continued, why was the diplomatic front 
of any real importance? Perhaps, in modern 
terms, the Genoese merchants brought their 
slaves through the Bosphorus without being 
fully honest about the end-user certificate! In 
later (pp. 207-11) the author speculates 
about the continuation of trade across the 
disturbed regions of the Mamlük-Ilkhánid 
‘frontier’. In one instance merchants from 
bilad al-‘Ajam (perhaps too confidently trans- 
lated as Iran) ‘headed for Baybars’ court via 
Ayas’. According to the source cited they were 
in fact detained by the Armenians at Sis, which 
weakens the further speculation that they may 
have been intendmg a direct sea passage to 
Daypt Certain details tantalize: how exactly 
di ince Edward send an embassy from the 
Holy Land to Hilegu, and likewise, how did 
Baibars think to send an envoy to Shiraz, 
although in this latter case the person was 
perhaps caught 

This book is essentially about a lengthy 
military confrontation. A discussion of the 
armies themselves, their logistics and weapons 
and tactics forms an interesting later part of 
the work, taking its starting-point from the 
writings of J. M. Smith Jr. and D. O. Morgan. 
The analyses of the actual battles are inevitabl 
disappointing Chronicle accounts are suc! 
conventional literary constructs and the state- 
ments of numbers involved largely unreliable 
While mentioning sources, it may be noted that 
the part of Baibars al-Mansiiri’s Zubdat al-fikra 
which deals with the period just before the 
battle of Abulustain is not lost. The lacuna 
after fol. 82 in the British Library MS is filled 
by fols. 128b—134a of the Yale MS. My edition 
of the Mamlük section of this work is due to 
appear in the ‘Beiruter Texte und Studien’ 
series. 

Various spot checks show that the references 
are accurately given and faithfully interpreted. 
One small query: surely min al-‘askar al- ; 
translated as ‘light cavalry’, does not imply ‘a 
force not weighed down by heavy baggage’ 
(p.112). A ‘lightly-armed’ force could still 
conceivably be encumbered with much incid- 
ental bagga . There are eight moderately good 
maps an plates, on which most of the 
photographs are too dark and hence rather 
uninformative. The volume also contains four 
tables of dynasties and rulers (Qalawun, by a 
slip no doubt, appears as ‘b. Alfi’), a two-page 
glossary, a useful subdivided bibliography, and 
a general index. 

D. S. RICHARDS 


ANOUSHIRAVAN EHTESHAMI: After 
Khomeini: the Iranian Second 
Republic. xv, 244 pp. London and 
New York: Routledge, 1995. £40 


(paper £13.99). 


Did the Iranian revolution pass through its 
Thermidor, defined as the point where the 
revolutionary process ends, and the begin nings 
of a new terne emerge, after the th of 
Ayatullah Khumaini? Ehteshami believes ıt did, 


and his book sets out firstly to look at the 
changes in the formal distribution of power 
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when Khumarni died. In the process he exam- 
ines the issues of political succession with the 
allied problems of constitutional reform in an 
effort to analyse the structure of politics and 
the leadership style of Khumaini’s heirs, and 
to identify the way that their policies differ 
from his, His second aim 1s to study how these 
policies have reflected on the economy, forei 
relations and security. In conclusion he see 
to know what we may learn from the Iranian 
revolutionary experience. 

Ehteshami hasizes continuity as well as 
change. He identifies divisions within the regime 
going back to the early days of the revolution 
and before, concentrating on the Islamists, 
nds the followers of the Imàm's line. 

e shows how they were able to gain control 
of the state a tus, rightly stressing the 
significance of the expansion of the state under 
the revolutionary regime, the culmination of a 
trend lasting from the Qajür era. The Islamists 
used the state to take over Pahlavi wealth, and 
consolidate and expand their power. Their 
rivalry extended into institutions, control of 
which enabled clusters of individuals rather 
than political groups to emerge triumphant. 
Particularly successful was the Rafsanjani- 
Khamene’: alliance which then brought in 
amendments to the 1979 constitution to reflect 
and legitimize a redistribution of power follow- 
ing the death of Khumaini. For example, where 
the 1979 constitution. envisaged a group of 
fugahá' taking over from the fagth, that of 
1989 gave pre-eminence to the individual with 
the stronger insight in matters involving Juris- 
prudence and politics, thus tailoring the posi- 
tion for Khamene'i. The powers of the Jurist 
to dismiss the president and the Majlis were, 
however, removed, whilst some of the prerogat- 
ives of the Prime Minister passed to the new 
President, Rafsanjani. The regime then moved 
into a system of repression of diversity politics 
in the form of parties, but tolerance of 
widespread differences within its edifice. 
Obliged to accommodate itself to geopolitical 
exigencies and the place of Iran in the interna- 
tional division of labour, the regime relinqu- 
ished the statist policies of the First Republic. 
Ehteshami plays down the loss of Montazen 
and the Rushdie affair as signs of radical 
ascendance, believing the one to have paved 
the way for the rise of the more moderate and 
pragmatic Raf: ni~Khamene’: alliance and 
the other to be of minimal significance outside 
Bnitain. He rightly stresses that many of the 
bureaucratic structures created by the new 
leaders were not so different from the old, but 
considers that clerical dominance remained 
strong since the legitimacy of the Islamic 
Republic was founded on vildyat-i fagih and 
the system it created. This is despite the fact 
that there are only two clerics in Rafsanjani’s 
ages cabinet, clerical presence in the Majlis 

as diminished, and there has been a shift to 
technocrats He pomts to the absence of a 
military presence, seeing it as superseded in 
power by other groups. 

„Whilst considering many aspects of this 
discussion to be both illuminating and inform- 
ative, this reviewer has considerable doubts 
that the Iranian Revolution has passed through 
a Thermidor. The principle weakness in 
Ehteshami’s analysis lies in his lack of assess- 
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ment of the connection between the role of the 
military and the survival of the doctrine of 
vilayat-i fagih. This failure is rising ın 
view of the fact that the precise position of the 
military and their links with the regime are 
among the more closely guarded secrets of the 
Islamic Republic. Nevertheless it can be 
deduced that in their struggle to keep the 
mili out of power, both clerics and techno- 
crat Pry : n continue to depend o 
vildyat-i or bo e legitimizing an 
popularizing of the advantages it bestows. This 
decision has important implications, particu- 
larly for the economy, as it means continued 
conciliation of Khumaini’s popular following, 
the original force majeure that brought him to 
power It also has implications for the regulari- 
zation of authonty since many of the popular 
bodies that established themselves at the time 
of the revolution are still in existence. The 
original night of Thermidor brought in not just 
a new regime but a counter revolution, which 
poured the rise of Napoleon. Although there 
been some restructuring and much camou- 
flaging, the s that established itself, not 
so much in 1979 but in 1981, is still in place 

In the latter part of his book Ehteshami 
examines the economy, foreign ou aad 
security. He shows how a period of vacillation 
between privatization and state domination has 
evolved into Teeognition that Iran needs a free 
market and is still ultimately dependent on the 
West Thus its economic problems are similar 
to those of the Shah. e regime further 
considers that if economic channels of self- 
expression exist, then the need for reform in 
pole dwindles. Adjustments have likewise 

made in foreign policy to return Iran to 
its regional and international role. It continues, 
however, to follow a basic Islamic, non-aligned 
pro-South line, though there is a new interna- 
tional approach towards the West as part of a 
strategy to build the country up as a regional 
power. As part of this, one a quarter to a third 
of the budget 1s spent on defence. 

Ehteshami concludes that the Iranian revolu- 
tion, viewed as neither socialist nor capitalist, 
illustrates that change need not necessarily be 
associated with socialism—a discussion in 
which he appears to underestimate the influence 
of Shari‘ati, However, he remarks appositely 
that without a fully socialist revolution the élite 
may change but society as a whole does not. 
Finally, he considers the Iranian revolution an 
exclusive model stemming from the Shi'i 
tradition and Khumaim’s interpretation of the 
Islamic state Overall, this is a stimulating and 
challenging book which provides much valuable 
information on the development of Iranian 
politics 1n recent feat Its ssion 1s full of 
insight and refreshingly detached. 


VANESSA MARTIN 


Eprra Noror (tr), Entretiens de 
Milinda et Nagasena. Traduit du 
âli, présenté et annoté. 385 pp. 
Paris: Gallimard, 1995. Fr. 196. 


i AEE da by V Trenckner in 1880 
e Mili abridged has been 
translated several times. Edith Nolot mentions 
the two English translations by T. W. Rhys 
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Davids (1890-94) and by I. B. Horner 
(1963-64) and the German translation by 
Nyanatiloka (1919-24) recently re-edited by 
Nyanaponika (1985). There are also two 
Japanese translations: one made from the 
Siamese edition by Kanamori Nishimata 
(1939-40) and one based upon M by Nakamura 
Hajime and Hayashima Kyóshó (1963-64). 
Finally, a Russian translation by A V. Paribok 
(1989) has recently brem In 1923 Louis 
Finot published a Bai tion of pp. 1-89 of 
M, re-edited by D Nolot with a new 
introduction 
Much has Trn both on the history 
of the text and on the names of persons and 
laces mentioned in it (cf. Siegfried Behrsing's 
ubliography, BSOS, vu, 2, 1934, 33 
517—539 and O. von Hinüber, JPTS, XL 1987, 
118-19; xn, 1988, 173—4) (For Japanese pub- 
ications see the biblio, hy ın the translation 
by Nakamura and yashima, 1, 308-14. 
Important is an article by Mizuno Kogen, 
da-monkyó-rui ni tsuite’, Komazawa 
d [Enim kiyó, 16, di 17-55 à in which 
Mizuno argues that the of technical 
terms t the second o or third cen AD 
as date of the translation into Chinese.) In the 
brief introduction Nolot does not dwell ın 
detail on these matters. She remarks that 
Milinda is a pure fiction and has nothing to do 
with king Menander. irre to her opinion 
“les questions et les obéissent en tout 
aux procédés de la controverse indienne et aux 
conventions de la prose bouddhique.' It seems 
to me rather that the dialectic skill of Nagasena 
is without parallel in Pali texts and that Finot 
was right 1n remarking that 'le Milinda a un 
style qui lui est pro pre, différant à la fois de 
celui qu'on trouve d'une part dans les Pitakas, 
d'autre part chez les écrivams post canoniques 
However, it 18 not possible to agree with inot 
that this ıs due to Greek influence. (For the 
most recent discussion of Greek influence see 
Yaroslav Vasil’kov, ‘Did East and West really 
meet in “Milinda’s Pg ??, The 
Petersburg Journal of tural Studies, 1, 1, 
1993, 64-77.) Nolot writes that the text was 
re-arranged several times between the second 
century B.C. and the fifth century a.D. For 
further details she refers to her introduction to 
the re-edition of Finot's work which I have not 
sen. The second century B C. as date for the 
Milindapaftha seems to me to be too 
à For one thing, the memory of the 
historical king Menander must have faded 
away before having been resurrected 1n fictional 
form as Milinda, interlocutor of Nàgasena. 
In her introduction Nolot defends the omis- 
sion of repetitions in the translation. This has 
been done very skilfully and in a way which 
makes the text much more acceptable to the 
Western reader In a few rare places, however, 
it is not clear why some words have not been 
translated, for instance M, 23.30—31: bhanta- 
citto viparmatamdanaso; p. 36.4: uttZnatam. The 
translation is excellent occasional slip such 
as the translation of ekddasa (M, 198.4) by 
‘douze’ is rare. At M, 74.16 she renders asucr 
with ‘impuretés’, although both CPD and I. B. 
Horner explain that asuci (not a-suci) means a 
secretion of the body. It is not clear why Nolot 
translates the torture ekaravattika (M, 197 8; 
290.16; 358.2) by '[supplice] de la peau de 
serpent’. There are quite a number of words in 
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tures. T. W. Rhys Davids had 
perde ed a list of them in the introduc- 
tion to un translation. À word not mentioned 
by him is byattasanketa 1n M, 212.22—23: vihare 
vijjamàne  bhikkhuniyo byattasanketa bhavis- 
santi, Nolot translates: ‘une résidence monas- 
tique offre aux nonnes un heu de recontre fixe’, 
agreeing with Rhys Davids, ' a clearly ascer- 
tained place of residence’, but disagreemg with 
I. B. Horner, * a rendezvous with experienced 
poe The explication on i by the Tika: 
yattasanketa ti pakatas tā, ie ‘a public 
place of rendezvous’ is very attractive Nuns 
are not allowed to see monks in private. The 
monastery offers the possibility to meet them 
with impunity. 

Nolot has added 405 notes which comprise 
explanations, discussions of difficult places, 
etc, a French-Pali glossary, a Püli-French 
glossary, a thematic index, an index. of the 
principal proper names and an index of Pali 

words discussed in the notes. There is a brief 
bibliograp Not mentioned in it is an article 
by J omes Paul ul McDermott, ‘Kamma in ud 
Milindapafiha ' JAOS, 97, 1977, 460-69 
also his Development m the Early Bu hurt 


concep! of kammajkarma, New Delhi, 1984, 
104-26) 


Nolot’s work 1s to be warmly recommended 
both to the general reader and to the specialist. 
The first will find in it a very attractive 
translation and the second will note with 
interest the places ın which the in tation 
does not follow that given by her pr TS. 


J. W. DE JONG 


ASKO PARPOLA: Deciphering the Indus 
script. xxii, 374 pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1994. 
£60, $95. 


The work under review is the first integrated 
oe of the results of 30 years of studying 

e Indus script. At the same time, it is written 
to serve asa introduction to this branch 
of scholarship; for this reason it is hoped the 
book will be read by the non-specialist too. 
Indeed ıt is as such that I venture to give a 
review of it. Being neither a scholar of 
Harappan nor proficient in Dravidian studies I 
will rest content with providing a summary, by 
and large, of the results Parpola arrived at, 

To her an unknown script, and especi- 
ally an own Kn 1n an unknown lan 
(as 18 the case with the Indus script) inevitab tably 
means working with assumptions and hypo. 
theses. Consequently, the first part of the book 


is dedicated to delineating the working hypo- 
theses on which the deciphering is based They 
are as follows. 

(1) Only one ‘official’ language was used 


throughout the vast Harappan realm and 
for its entire duration 

The ge spoken by (at least one 
million) Indus peo lew din most probably 
an early form o or rather 
Proto-Dravidian (to pseu this the 
Brahui problem is discussed at some length 
in ch. 1x). 
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(3) The language 1s an O(bject)-V(erb) lan- 
guage, ie the object precedes the subject. 
This is proved by (among other things) the 
fact that the numerals—represented by 
vertical strokes (long ones m the early 
inscriptions, short in the mature script)— 
precede the noun they qualify (a ‘ universal’ 
of OV languages). 

(4) The ge ıs an inflectional one, the 
most ely candidates for inflectional 
markers being the si and ^ (p. 97) 

(5) The p necem on of writing is 


t to 

(6) tee is todas” script is a logosyllabic script 
based on the rebus a pencils ie the writing 
makes use of words pronounced alike but 
having different meaning (p. 33); m other 
words, the signs involve a phonetic transfer 
through rebus (p. 121). 

(7) LAT ; as phonetic determinat- 
ives 

(8) A number of signs are merely allographs 
(cf. fig. 5.1). 


Once these working hypotheses have been 
established, 1 e. deduced from painstaking ana- 
I of all the inscription material, the 

hering ng proper starts. It is facihtated 

the re fact that the script did not change muc: 
dunng the Mature period (e. 
2550-1900 n.c) at the beginning of which it 
emerged almost fully standardized and without 
any precursor. The signs are basically uniform, 
but techniques of writing and engraving as well 
as space considerations have influenced their 
shape For the actual process of deciphering 
pomts 2 and 6 (of the above-mentioned list) 
are the most a glen As in other early 
logosyllabic scripts a may be expected to 
express (1) a picto meanmg and (2) a 
phonetic meaning based on rebus—the ' 1nten- 
ded’ meaning of the sign. So the first step is to 
determine what a particular sign represents. 
This task is rendered all the more difficult 
because most of the Indus signs are so stylized 
that their original pictorial meaning cannot be 
recognized unambiguously. The next step is to 
look for a Proto-Dravidian word which denotes 
what is represented by the sign. And finally, a 
homophone Proto-Dravidian word has to be 
found that gives the ‘intended’ meaning. That 
means that two Proto-Dravidian words are 
required whose meanings are linked through a 
homophony (p. 103). The most difficult of 
this e is, of course, the search for the 
‘intended meanings’. One way of ing first 
guesses in this process of trial-and-error is to 
connect the motif of the inscribed object and 
the sign(s) of the inscription (the great majority 
of the texts are seals and tablets which, in 
addition to an inscription, often display an 
agus. Hg e motif) Since it is assumed by 

that these iconographic motifs (or at 
least a great number of them) convey a religious 
meaning, a clear idea of what the Indus religion 
was like leads him—via an interpretation of the 
iconography—to the intended meaning of the 
(sequence of) sign(s) According to Parpola 
this religion was characterized by (1) gods with 
an astral as re (2) worship of the planets and 
the stars, (3) worship of a goddess of victory 
and fertility, (4) sexual cults (like lihga wor- 
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ship), (5) tree worship, etc. And since he finds 
Harappan predecessors for important gods of 
the pantheons of the Hindu and Tamil religions 
( as Rudra, Murukam, Durga) he makes 
extensive use of the mythology and the descrip- 
tions of rituals of later times. 

Take for example the ‘fish’ sign. The proto- 
Dravidian word for fish is min, a homophone 
word, 1 e. min, has the meaning ‘star’ (this was 
arrived at as ‘early as 1953 by Father Heras). 
On the assumption that the Indus gods had an 
astral as ola arrives at the meaning 
‘god’. mbined with numerals and ‘dia 
critica’ the fish sign denotes specific gods as 
(e.g.) the Pleiades, Ursa Major, Saturn or 
Mercury. It is part of no less than 10 out of 24 
interpreted signs presented synoptically on 
pp. 275-77. Here reader finds a convem- 
ent summary of the results of Parpola's 
investigation. 

Interspersed throughout the volume are a lot 
of very interesting observations, not only 
relatmg to the Indus culture proper. The 
updated version of his article ‘The coming of 
the Aryans to Iran and India’, originally 
published in 1988, is especially worth reading. 
As it 1s reviewed at some length by Norman 

cta Orientala, 51, 1990, 28 -96) and Falk 

IIJ, 34, 1991, 57-60) we ma content ourselves 
here by simply referring to the book itself. 

Despite its highly technical nature the book 
makes reading. It goes without saying that 


the individual scholar will not with every 
detail in a book of this size and (especially) of 
this focus. (It is, for example a 


res to take baka to be the rhe (vegetarian) crane’ 

232). It is of course (fish-eating) 
ar ') But every reader, no matter how 
sceptical he may remain, must admit that a 
serious attempt at solving a vexed question has 
been made. 

To sum up, this book—incidentally beauti- 
fully produced by the Cambridge University 
Press and complete with a very detailed index— 
is doubtless the most important study of the 
Indus script to have been published so far. 


THOMAS OBERLIES 


ers A. G. BIO (ed. dne 

horisms of iva: the Siva 

us rou Bhaskara's commentary, 

the Varttika. xvii, 247 pp. Albany, 

NY: State University o of New York 
Press, 1992. $12.95. 

Mark S. G. Dvczkowski (ed. and 
tr): The stanzas on Vibration: the 
Spandakarika Les our commen- 
taries: the amdoha by 
Ksemardaja, the Spandavrtti by 
Kalatabhaita the aan by 
Rajanaka Rama, t Spandapra- 
dy ikä by Bhagavadutpala. xix, 
427 pp. Albany, : State 
University of New York Press, 
1992. $49.50 (paper $16.50). 


The two books under review 'contain the 
translations of all the works associated with 
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the Spanda school of Kashmiri Sr uei never 
previously translated into -Fnglish 

vi). Together with the publabed 
volume The doctrine of Vi rahon 7 
1987) they form, in the intention of the ME 
and translator, Mark Dyczkoswki, a trilogy. 
His work indeed ts an impressive 
‘summa’ (and not just a summary) of source 
material (texts, translations), interpretation 9 
and recapitulation of what 18 known about 
development of Kashmiri Saivism. 
(dé Sue ef n EEE ET 

e sources o : 
and religious traditions Cannoi. But admire 
M.D.’s ambitions and achievements: the sys- 
tematic study is accompanied by a complete, 
annotated translation o the source texts of 
the Spanda school of Saivism He tries to 
combine two approaches in his publications, 
the one ‘systematic and eric’, the other 
‘historical and particular’, The volume on 
‘The doctrine of Vibration’ represents the 
first approach, the volumes of translations 


n t the second approach. 
"Kashmiri Saivism especially when taken as 


a representative of du tantrism and its 
various practices) has become something of a 
popular subject ın the West; in India and in 

e eyes of its founders it has always been the 
thought system of an intellectual éhte (cf 
Doctrine, 14f.). The anonymity of tantrism and 
its source texts is contrasted with the fact that 
the main schools of Kashmiri ivi 
(Pratyabhijfiad and Spanda) ‘origmated and 
developed in Kashmir through the works of 
known authors’ (Doctrine, 21). 

For those who do not claim to have shared 
the experiences of realization which tantrism 
aims at (and M.D. does not put forward this 
claim, nor does the reviewer), the views 
expressed in these texts must remain something 
of a hypothesis: their ‘truth’ depends on the 
closedness of the system and on the logic and 
coherence of the various levels and factors 
within the system. States, stages, levels, cycles, 
classes, etc., order a conceptual universe b 
means of the specific facts of the Sanskrit 
language (e.g. phonology; nections) inherited 
terminology). Similarly, the terminology of 
these texts retains (at east for the outsider) a 
fundamental metaphorical quality light’, 
‘vibration’, ‘circle of energies’, etc ). 
observation is not meant to detract d 
M.D.’s achievement of having made accessible 
the sources as well as providing a survey of the 
context, and historical and textual cross- 
references; but it should prepare the readers of 
these volumes for the challenge which consists 
in having to do something with these sources 
oneself—intellectually, philologi philo- 
by ically and spiritually. Let us ‘the aims 

this school: to impart '.. a deeper under- 
standing of the ultimate goal of hfe (ped s 

'to show the wa ns we can lop 
spiritually throu Siva's grace and the right 
application of the means to realisation that it 
teaches’ (Doctrine, 163), ‘Spanda practice is 
based solely on the cesses inherent in the 
act of awareness ...’ (Doctrine, 169 

The aphorisms of Siva has a foreword by 

ul E. Muller-Ortega, the translation of the 

tva Sütras appears on pp. xut-xvii; the general 
introduction is brief and only here (and not 
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from the title page) one learns that M.D. has 
translated not only Bhaskara’s commentary 
but also another anonymous commentary 
found in the printed edition. (A ‘printed 
edition’ on which the translation is based 18 
mentioned in the introduction but it has not 
been included in the bibliography—one d 
refer to the much more extended biblio 

in The stanzas on Vibration.) To the trans s 
M.D has added his own exposition in which 
he compares Bhaskara’s and Ksemarüja's 
views. 

I am not sure whether the translation of the 
nominal sentences of the Sütras has always 
correctly determined which is the subject, which 
the predicate. Thus, the very first sütra (caita- 
nyam amo) i is translated as ‘Consciousness 13 

e self’, though the translation of Bhaskara’s 
commentary begins with ‘The nature of the 
Self 15 consciousness ...’; however, since M.D.’s 

osition talks exclusively about con- 
sciousness, his translation is surely ona 
conscious choice. The index is very detailed 
and contains many cross-references to other 
entries. (It does not seem to have been collated 
with the terminology of the index to the 
Stanzas volume.) 

The volume on the stanzas and their com- 
mentaries is the largest m the trilogy; its layout 
and arrangement reflect the unwieldiness of the 
material presented, which makes it more a 
reference work than a book one would easily 
read from beginning to end. Part 1 consists of 
an introduction; M.D. presents in eight chapters 
information about texts, authors and doctrines 
Part 2 (chs. ix-xu) contains the translation of 
the commentaries to the 50 stanzas on Vibration 
(pp 61-176); M.D. has added his own com- 
mentary (ch. xii, 177-265—he calls it ‘ OE 
tion") us, after documen the In 
aaa and M traditions on m 

pandakárikà, gives own interpreta- 
tion, mamly by comparing the various inter- 
pretations with each other and through 
extensive reference to (and translated quota- 
tions from) Abhmavagupta. In spite of a 
statement of intention wie . viii), M.D. leaves 
the reader somewhat at a loss as to the exact 
intention of these expositions. They contain 
explanations of terms c to the philosophy 
and practice of Kashmiri Sai occurring in 
the Sütras and/or the commentaries (e.g. on 
guru, mudrà, etc); occasionally they are 
extended to a veritable excursus, even without 
an explicit link to the base text (e.g. on ‘time’ 
in the exposition to 3.44), at times one feels 
placed in the role of the practising adept in 
need of advice or admonition; at other times 1t 
is the philologist or the historian of 1deas whose 
attention 18 to differences of exegesis 
and interpretation between Bhaskara and 
Ksemaraja (without such differences 
explored or explained, whether on the a 
historical or philosophically systematic level). 
All these approaches and levels are present, 
none of them 1s clearly and consequently 
carned through. Such undecidedness may be 
seen as enrichment; it may also leave an 
impression of incompleteness and lack of clarity 
and precision. 

Besides the exposition, other sections are 
added to the translations themselves: an intro- 
duction; Part 3 (chs. xiii-xv on ‘Aspects of 
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Spanda Yoga’); Part 4, which consists of 
a dices: (1) on ‘The sources’ (lists in 

phabetical order and discusses the sources of 
the translated works, ie authors and texts 
quoted 1n these works; the most extensive note 
is devoted to the Samvitprakaéa, a work of 
what MD calls Kashmiri Vaispavism which 
must have developed *during the period of 
Kashmtiri ism's most vigorous growth" 
(p. 300), i.e. between the ninth and the eleventh 
century); (2) on ‘Location of references to the 
ee on Vibration’ (in works of Kashmiri 

ivism, 1n alphabetical order); (3) ‘The 
Sanskrit text of the S arika’). Finally 
there follow the extensive notes (pp. 313-404), 
the bibliography and the index. These parts 
make the book into something much more 
than just a publication of translations. 

If taken as a work which few will read from 
beginning to end but many will use as a source 
of information, for cross-referencing and as a 
manual, much depends on how mformation 1s 
organized and made accessible. The index to 
such a voluminous book and its wealth of 
material] is especially crucial to its usefulness 
and accessibility. A few random checks make 
me rp that the general index is at times 
misleadingly incomplete (not all occurrences of 
a head word are given) and selective (certain 
TE and terms are missing). It could and 
should have been a more complete key to the 
content. (For example, p. 55 asks and explains 
what is meant by ‘secret doctrme’, an entry 
completely missing in the index, and mentions 
* saktipáta'—the two references to which in the 
index do not include p. 55.) A special lacuna 15 
names of authors and texts mentioned in the 
notes. With so much effort already invested in 
computerized text production, publishing, 
layout, and cross-referencing, one cannot but 

ostulate that an index of translated peen 

from works other than those which form the 
body of the book, e.g those by Abhinavagupta) 
should also have been included 

The books allow a variety of approaches to 
the texts which form their subject matter: they 
allow a philological access to the sources; they 
may serve as a guide to spiritual experience; or 
they may be studied as documents of human 
intellectual ingenutty and of one of the ‘lan- 
guage games constituted by a closed system 
of words and concepts There ıs something of 
all these approaches in the books. The reader 
will need to be careful not to confuse issues 
and approaches, since M.D himself is not very 
explicit as to where his priorities le. But that 
in itself may be taken as a challenge which 
makes M.D.’s efforts, no less than the efforts 
he demands from his readers, definitely 
worthwhile. 


PETER SCHREINER 


OLLE QvARNSTRÓM: Hindu philosophy 
in Buddhist perspective: the Vedanta- 
tattvavini$caya chapter of Bhavya's 
Madhyamakahrdayakarika. (Lund 
Studies in African and Asian Reli- 
gions, Vol. 4.) 170 pp. Lund: Plus 
Ultra, 1989. 
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Bhavya (e. 500-570), also known as 
Bhavaviveka and Bhaviveka, is regarded by the 
later Buddhist tradition as the founder and 
foremost champion of the so called Svütantrika 
school, one of the two important branches— 
the other being Prasangika—of the Madhya- 
maka school founded by Nagarjuna. During 
the centuries that followed the great Nàgarjuna 
and his disciple Aryadeva, the Madhyamaka 
School eventually divided into two major 
branches: Svátantrika and Prasangika. Buddha- 
pàhta and later Candrakirti, regarded as the 
real founder of the Prāsaħgika school, sustained 
Nàgarjuna's position by resisting and attacking 
the adoption of logico-epistemological mnova- 
tions which tended to make use of an independ- 
ent inference in order to establish positive 
statements Bhavya, on the other hand, opposed 
this approach and argued in favour of going 
beyond the Madhyamaka negative position, 
and establishing positive philosophical asser- 
tions. He advocated a meaningful co-ordination 
with the Buddhist scriptural tradition (gama), 
and the adoption of an in dent (svatantra) 
inference (amundna) that could be set forth as 
part of a proper syllogism (prayogavakya). 

havya's school is known as the 
Sautrüntika-Madhyamaka in contradistinction 
to the Yogücara-Madhyamaka which produced 
a synthesis of the Madhyamaka and Yogácára 
schools 

Among the important works attributed to 
Bhavya, the Madhyamakahrdayakárikà, extant 
im the original Sanskrit and a Tibetan transla- 
tion, and its extensive commentary, Tarkajvala, 
available only in Tibetan represent one of the 
most valuable and indeed earliest sources 
available on the history of Buddhist doctrines 
in particular, and on Indian philosophy in 
general In a series of 11 well-structured 
chapters Bhavya provides a review and critical 
assessment of both the Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist schools in India that were known 
to him. It 1s chapter 8, entitled ‘The determina- 
tion of reality according to the Vedanta’, 
(Vedantatattvavimigcaya), that constitutes the 
subject matter of Qvarnstróm's work. Taken as 
a whole, the work under review, although 
rather short, is a fairly good study of the 
chapter of Bhavya's work and makes a useful 
contribution to Buddhist scholarship. In addi- 
tion to an edition of the Sanskrit version of 
the verse portion (karika@), and an English 
translation of both the verse portion and the 
commentary, the author has endeavoured to 
provide the historical and doctrinal background 
and an interpretation of difficult issues. 

Qvarnstróm's work is divided into four parts. 
Part 1, which serves as an introduction, is 
intended to provide the historical and doctrinal 
context. Part 2 includes an edition of the 
Sanskrit text of the Vedatatattvaviniscaya. 'The 
edition is based on two Sanskrit manuscripts: 
on Ghokale's transcription of Sánkrtyüyana's 
hand-made copy of a manuscript discovered 1n 
1936 at Zha-lu monastery in Tibet, and a 
photographic copy of a manuscript preserved 
in Beijing. Part 3 offers an annotated English 
translation based on the edited text. The 
translation of the verses includes explanatory 
insertions drawn from the commentary 
Tarkajvala When rendered into English with- 
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out any such interpolation, the first verse can 
simply be translated as follows: 


‘The Vedanta adepts say: It 1s very difficult 
to find among the outsiders a person who 
knows the (Gtma). How then can there 
bo liberation (moksa) for the adepts who 
hate the Self and uphold the emptiness of 
karmic formations (samskara)?' 


Qvarnstrom's rendering of the same verse reads 
as follows: 


‘The adherents of Vedanta state ( prahur): 
Outside e own school] it is extreme 
difficult (durlabha) to find one who [really] 
knows the Self (dtma). How could these 
who dismiss [the notion of] a Self, main- 
taining that all conditioned entities (sam- 
skāra) are re empty (siya), [bereft of intrinsic 
nature (svabhávavarahita) and momentary 
al possibly obtain] liberation 
moksa)?’ 


It is useful and indeed necessary to refer to 
commentaries whenever one translates difficult 
texts, but it is questionable whether elucidatory 
insertions are best mingled with the translation 
The use of so many brackets makes the 
translation clumsy, awkward to read and 
aesthetically unappealing. Qvarnstróm also 
provides - copious footnotes and a separate 
anayol which is intended to clanfy 
damen talan arguments stated in the verses. 
abe a preferable methodological procedure 
would have been simply to provide an English 
translation with an accompanying body of 
annotations to clarify the t pomts. 
4 covers several topics, such as Bhavya’s 
attıtude towards the Vedanta school, his inter- 
Pe oe of the terms svabh@va and dtma 
further elaborations upon the translation in 
part 3), and other related topics. The Appendix 
heh 3 Rp ais edition of the Tibetan text 
2 and 4 of this p publication, the author 
tells us, represent versions of articles 
published in two different journals. It is clear 
that the revisions have not been thorough, 
given the frequent repetition of text in different 
DAP of the book. Thus on the whole, although 
this work centres on chapter 8 of Bhavya 
Madhyamakahrdaya, it is not systematıcall 
structured and a great deal of similar matérial. 
including a number of straightforward repeti- 
tions, is scattered in different parts of the book. 
This 1s the weakest aspect of this otherwise 
useful publication. 


TADEUSZ SKORUPSKI 


EMMET ROBBINS and STELLA SANDAHL 
(ed.): Corolla torontonensis: studies 
in honour of Ronald Morton Smith. 
ue 275 pp. Toronto: TSAR, 1994. 

30. 


This collection of 18 articles by members 
and former members of staff of the University 
of Toronto, immaculately and most attractively 
produced, celebrates the career and bonhomie 
of Ronald Morton Smith, a graduate of St. 
Andrews and Oxford and eventual professor 
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and chairman in the erstwhile ent of 
Sanskrit and Indian Studies in the University 
of Toronto. The volume, which includes a 
welcome bibliography of his writings, reflects 
Morton Smith’s own wide mterest in Indian 
epic and puranic literature, speci and philo- 
sophy and in East Asian art an offers us a 
consistently well-written, instructrve and pleas- 
ing kaleidoscope of major insights and useful 
titbits of information bearing on the ancient 
and medieval literatures of West and East. 

An Insh myth, Adventures of Conlae, pro- 
vides more context for Vedic Yama (Ann 
Dorley. A fascinating analysis showing 
Edward Gibbon’s genius as ‘ putting the schol- 
arship he took from others at the service of a 
powerful imagination’ (T. D. Barnes) strikes a 
chord for anyone exposed to Indian histori- 
ography. The historical development of the 
Castor and Pollux legend (Emmet Robbins) is 
instructive— but there is no reason to character- 
He one of p^ SD ie a WI of ‘the dh 

umakha" e passage (anydh 
sümakhasya .. divó an yáh putráh) rather tells 
against Robbins’s notion o joscuri as a 
conflation of IE sky gods and Minoan earth- 
lings, since súmakha is a divine epithet (also of 
Agni) and ae earth/sky aoe that ae 
into wo yet another 
analogy Pi y ie and Dioscuri. 

The fationatiane tenor of the Greek version 
of Exodus 1s discussed John Wm. Wevers); an 
Akkadian-Sumerian bilingual cylinder in the 
BM is edited (Grant Frame), new inscriptions 
bearing on Assyria c. 800 B.C. are uated 
(A. Kirk "Grayson; the celebration of the 
marriage D of a Sumerian goddess is re-evaluated 


(R. F. G. Sweet); the ethical theories of 
medieval Islam are discussed (Michael E. 
Marmura), the botanical interests of the ancient 
and jeval Near and Middle East are 


surveyed (Andrew M. Watson); the Ottoman 
scholar Katib Chelebi's disco of World and 
New World Geogra graphy and his invention of 
Muslim biographical and bibliographical dic- 
tionaries via card-indexing are revealed (Eleazar 


arty-cr ess, in Nizàmi's Persian Alexander 
ic is ted with 1nstructive commentary 
(G. M. Wickens). 


The temporary appearance of Shi'ite king- 
doms in sixteenth-century Deccan is lucidly 
explained (Roger M. Savory); and the climax 
of the Mahabharata tale of Amba is attractively 
recounted (Rosalind Lefeber) The signi t 
effect that Tulsi’s ‘theological agenda” had on 
his Hindi version of the Sanskrit nere 
and the importance, far from merely aesthetic, 
of access to the Sanskrit original, are given a 
timely airing (Stella Sandahl). 

A failure on the part of translators of 
Cambodian inscriptions to recognize gnize. passive 
aorists, passıve perfects, etc. in 
gently ‘chided (Kamaleswar Bhattacharya). An 
analysis of a Tibetan version of the Cinderella 
story (where the familiar f: pu -tale, with animal 
reincarnations of the girl’s mother fore- 
shadowing the fairy godmother, develo ops 
within a framework of expiatory rebirth 
the girl) confirms the story’s Eastern origin 
and shows up the failure of Western folklorists 
to cope with the vestiges of a transmigration 
lertmotiv (Wayne Schlepp)—but that the ethos 
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of the Bory 18 thus sedips uly Buddhist (p. 244) 
is less than esperi y as the whole is 
adjudged to be ee In provenance in any 
case, 

A note on the introduction of Buddhist texts, 
and hence of Sino-Sansknt loanwords, mto 
Korean (Eung-Jin Baek), and a potted history 
of Korean Buddhism that leads into an account 
of Jung Kwang, a modern Korean Sdn 
Buddhist and fashionable Bohemian artist and 
poet (David Waterhouse), finally set the seal 
on a well-planned volume that would be a 
welcome birthday present for any philolo- 
gically-mmded scholar. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


JONATHAN A. SILK: The Heart Sutra 
in Tibetan: a critical edition of two 
recensions contained in the Kanjur. 
(Wiener Studien zur Tibetologie 
und Buddhismuskunde, Ht. 34.) xi, 


204 pp. Wien: Arbeitskreis für 
Tibetische und Buddhistische 
Studien, 1994. 


There are very few disciplines within Indo- 
Tibetan Buddhology where, over the 
twenty years, scholarship has made such signi- 
ficant rogress as ın the field of bKa’-’ 

rt, this is due to the far-reaching 

Senne ich the history of the bKa’-’gyur 
has previously been held. erally, the rin] 
phases 1n any new field of study tend to be the 
most productive, yielding provisional outlines 
and worn hypotheses based on vast amounts 
of rapid! ty surveyed raw data. The other factor 
is often the extraordinary resourcefulness, cour- 
age and learnmg of scholars venturing into 
hitherto unmapped territory. In the case of 

bKa'"gyur research, this role fell to Helmut 
Eimer, who (following Hamm) during the 1970s 
and 1980s, almost single-handedly established 
the first genealogy of the stemma of more than 
a dozen yylograph editions and man : 
versions. In late 1980s, several m 
younger, Buddhologists joined Eimer whe 
through the inclusion of additional sources 
began to put the discipline of bKa’-’gyur 
studies on a broader, and thus more secure, 
footing. 

For a number of reasons, Silk's study of the 
Heart Sütra represents a major step forward in 
this process and must be warmly welcomed. 
Part 1, which constitutes the introduction to 
his critical edition of the Tibetan text, contains 
numerous acute observations pertaming to 
methodological issues and proffers interesting 
ideas on the textual history of the Heart Sutra. 
Among others, it discusses the application and 
benefits of classical editorial ue to the 
Tibetan manuscripts and blockpri 
(pp.6-17), touches on the disputed ese 
ongin o “the Heart Sūtra (pp. 61-2) and 
establishes the stemma of its two bKa jg 
recensions (pp 17-27). Particularly use 
his evaluation of the various editions used. He 
warns, for example, of the composite nature of 
the so-called Nyingma edition (p.63) and 
draws attention to amendments m Suzuki’s 
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photomechanical reprint of the Qianlong edi- 
tion (p. 64). Another positive feature of his 
work is his caution in rejecting individual 
editions as immaterial to the history of the 
bKa’-’gyur. As a result, he also considers the 
readings of the Cone and Lhasa editions, 
which, in some quarters, are ignored as too 
derivative or too conflated to be of relevance. 
At present, we are clearly not yet 1n a position 
to establish a priori which editions can be safely 
excluded, since the situation differs from text 
to text. In principle, e ad single available 
edition should be conside: at least to begin 
with, and only after its readings have turned 
out to be inconsequential may it be eliminated 
from the inner circle. 

Somewhat disappointing is Silk's discussion 
of the colophon, where he attempts to match 
the names of the translators and revisers 
(Vimalamitra, Jüánagarbha, Ye Ses sf po, 
dGe blo and Nam mkha" with historical 
perons (pp. 47-56). Not all avenues a to 

ve been fully explored, in particular with 
regar to the identity of dGe blo and Nam 

^, two names which he proposes to mer, 

into one person. There is an interesting el 
to this problem m the colophon of the 
Maitre laparivartabhasya (P 5535, D 
4033), where as Steinkellner has shown (* Who 
is Byah chub rdzu 'phrul?',  Berlmer 
Indologische Studien, 4/5, i989, 239-51), the 
sDe dge readings are similarly ambiguous. Silk 
does not seem to have been aware of 
Steinkellner’s treatment 

In part 2, Silk gives a detailed listing of the 

fino blockprints and manuscripts that he 

has utilized 1n his study which 1ncludes, besides 
bibliographic detail, notes on the condition of 
the material location and availability. This 
information 1s extremely useful ın a very 
practical way, since ıt will facilitate access to 
the material for colleagues and students who 
intend to prepare critical editions of bKa’-’gyur 
material in the future. 

Part 3 contains the critical edition of 
the Tibetan text of the Heart Sütra that is 
based on 14 different xylograph editions and 
manuscript versions. Inexplicably, Silk has 
decided to exclude the Tunhuang fragments 
(p. 62) Since these represent the oldest surviv- 
ing Tibetan manuscript tradition and 
have elsewhere been shown to be of funda- 
mental importance to the stemmatical 
analysis of the bKa’-’gyur (P. Harrison, 
Drumakomararüjapariprecha, Tokyo, 1992), 
this would seem to be a major omission. 

Of the four principal options open to an 
editor of Tibetan translation literature (that 1s, 
(1) production of a grammatically and ortho- 
grapbically correct text based on canonical, 
paracanonical (viz., independently transmitted) 
and commentaria] sources, (2) establishing a 
text as it came from the hands of the translators; 
(3) O) preparation of a critical text that goes back 

ar as possible to the archetype, accounting 
for all variants and recensions; and (4) prod- 
uction of a critical edition that is based on the 
earliest exemplar, listing recensional and trans- 
missional variants in the footnotes) Silk 
chooses the third approach and separates the 
two major recensions of the Tibetan text. The 
readings of the various editions and manuscript 
versions of the Heart Sütra fall into the Them 
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spans ma and Tshal pa lines of transmussion, 
and thus confirm these two lmeages as the 
main lines of transmission identified by earlier 
studies, This recensional approach is appro- 
priate in the current state of research, as 1t will 
eventually lead to the diseni ement of the 
various intertwining bKa’-’gyur branches. It 1s, 
however, not comp. etely unproblematic since ıt 
may yield readings that are grammatically 
indefensible and occasionally almost unintell- 
gible. In Silk’s work, examples of this type of 
difficulty are found mainly in Recension A 
(rGyud). In § D, line 6, for example, we read 
soms par b£ugs instead of sfloms par £ugs. In 
other places, the Tibetan seems to deviate from 
the Sanskrit. See, for example, $ J, line 1, where 
Silk gives ston pa fud instead of ston pa, and $ 
O, hne 2, where he has ye Ses Instead of Ses pa. 
In addition, on several occasions, the Tibetan 
of Recension A plainly does not correspond 
with the available Sanskrit (Conze, JRAS, 
1948, 33-51). In § K, line 2, for example, it is 
difficult to account for the continuative parbole 
de, or in § Pian 5, the gre of e os kyi 
rnam grans rmaparyāya) i$ problematic 
ance basia fonus Ro Ld. is not found 
in ibetan and the p: mam par precedin 
yan dag par rjes su bita'o (8 1, tine 4) 1s difficult 
to reconcile with vyavalokitavyam. Note, how- 
ever, that these are not mistakes in by 
Silk (in fact, he clearly indicates that he is 
aware of these incongruities), but they are 
prumarilyp concomitants of the recensional 
approach which, through its historical focus, 
does not aim at tical and li 
correctness. Scho ip has yet to agree whi 
of the four editorial procedures, outlined above, 
will reveal itself in the long term as the most 
useful. In any case, already now it is clear that 
the discipline of editing Tibetan texts must not 
withdraw into a niche away from other textual 
Studies, producing highly specialzed editions 
so impenetrable as to becoming worthless to 
mainstream philology and Buddhist studies. 

While the editorial work itself is carried out 
with great care and meticulousness, the explana- 
tion of the principles of selection is inadequate 
and requires further elucidation (see, in particu- 
lar, p. 65). Equally confusing are those foot- 
notes (e.g, p.129, n.1, n.3) where Silk 
Propose that Recension B ( phyin) has 

conflated with readings of the Lhasa and 
sTog Palace bKa'-gyur of Recension A 
(rGyud). It is easy to see how a conflation in 
Lhasa might have taken place, less so with 
respect to the sTog variant, since the sTog 
ace bKa’-’gyur is in dent of the 
dkar rdzon line. Presumably, what is intended 
is that sTog.1 of Recension B has been conflated 
with sTog.2 of Recension A. Apart from these 
two points, Silk’s editorial work is of a very 
Ae standard, recording in the notes (thought- 
y placed at the bottom of each page) all 
variant readings, including punctuation, 
amendments and scribal peculiarities. This 
review has substantially benefited from discus- 
sions held at a series of seminars conducted by 
David Seyfort Ruegg on current trends in 
bKa’-’gyur research. 

The author has conveyed to me the following 
corrections, indicating that for many of them 
he is indebted to Nobuyoshi Yamabe: p. 163, 
line 10: insert ‘According to a kind letter from 
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Prof. Ruegg (6.3.95), the library catalogued 
here is at present kept m Halle’; p. 165, line 
21: for ‘Miyazaki’ read ‘Miyazawa’; pp. 172, 
173, line 1: for ‘ Bhagavati' read ' Bhagavati', 
p. 177, line 13: for * ition’ read 'disposi- 
tions’; pp. 178, 179, line 1: for ‘emptiness is 
without matter’ read ‘from the viewpoint of 
emptiness, there 1$ no matter’; p. 180, line 14: 
for ‘Sugatas’ read ‘Tathfgatas’, p. 199, line 
25: for ‘K6shd’ read ‘ Hiromasa’. 
ULRICH PAGEL 


WALTER SLAE: Vom  Moksopàya- 
astra zum Yogavasistha- 
Maharamayana. Philologische 
Untersuchungen zur Entwicklungs- 
und Uberlieferungsgeschichte eines 
indischen Lehrwerks mit Anspruch 
auf Heilsrelevanz. (Osterreichische 

emie der Wissenschaften, 
Phil-hist. Kl. Sitzungsberichte, 
609. Bd. Veróffentlichungen der 
Kommission für Sprachen und 
Kulturen  Südasiens, Nr. 27) 
338 pp. Wien: Verlag der öster- 
reichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften 1994. 


The Yogaväsist stha-rümüyana, counted as 
Rámüyapa literature m a broader sense, though 
it has little to do with it, and at some places 
referring to itself as Moksopdya-sdstra, is an 
‘Indian treatise with a claim to soteriological 
relevance’, which was later absorbed by the 
Vedantic tradition based on Sadkar (though 
its teaching is markedly different from this 
school of thought). So far ıt has been known 
mainly in its printed Vulgate edition based on 
Devanügari manuscripts, there exist, however, 
Kashmirian and South Indian manuscripts 
representing strands of transmission without 
‘orthodox’ Vedünta influence. Slaje, who has 
been able to study these manuscripts, is now 
presenting the results of what he modestly calls 
an attempt to establish, a comparative 
examination, critena for the ‘un-masking’ 
(‘Enttarnung ’) of these later tendencies charac- 
teristic of his ‘ Nagari’ version (N), ın order to 
et one step nearer to a more original version 
cf. E:mleitung, 51) 

This original version, the Moksopdya-sastra, 
18 explicitly not based on (Vedic) tradition or 
authority, but on rational argument only; 
compassion is the motive for teaching the 
means of salvation, more precisely, the ' eman- 
cipation while still alive’ (Jrvanmukti) Its 
original author appears to have addressed it to 
a group of listeners (attested by a few plural 
forms in the Säradā version), before it was 
reworked as a dialogue between Vasistha and 
Rama (addressed in the singular). Around this 
first framework other narrative strata were 
added, introducing more and more orthodox 
elements contradictory to the original anti- 
orthodox point of view. 

In this study, which opens with an extensive 
bibhography, a detailed description of the 
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manuscripts used, and an introduction in which 
the author’s interesting results are i 

in a convenient and instructive way, the 
investigation proper starts with section A: 
* Überlieferungsgeschichtliches", in which the 
above-mentioned two main strands of the 
YVàs. tradition (‘NEd’=Nggari MSS and 
printed Vulgate, *S' mainly Saradà MSS) are 
established on the basis of the MS testimon 
Section B: ‘Textgeschichtliches’ deals mainly 
with the stratification of the text; this 1s perhaps 
the most fascinating part of the book: Slaje 
shows how one narrative (mythological) frame 
after the other (E, D, C, B) can be peeled 
away, until the oldest obtainable stratum (A) 
is reached; this seems to have originally been 
composed in two prakaranas only (instead 
of the present six) Section C: ‘Zum 
Selbstverstàndnis des Textes’ first demonstrates 
the author's soteriological intent with many 
quotations full of polemics against other 
schools, the problem of teaching is examined 
from its own specific philosophical point of 
view (called ' subjective illusionism °’, in contrast 
with the ‘objective illusonism' of Saakars's 
Vedinta) which, strictly speaking, would not 
allow words or philosophical terms at all; thus 
the method of teaching is based rather on 
‘exempla’ (drstantas) than on theoretical state- 


ments. In the last chapter (‘Die 
eigene Abgrenzung gegenüber anderen 
Lehrtraditionen’) the position of the 


Moksopüya-füstra, contrasted by its author 
with t of other philosophical schools, is 
characterized as an ‘inclusivistic’ — sarva- 
siddhinta-siddhanta An appendix including 
three indexes (of text places, technical terms, 
and names and subjects) rounds off this book, 
which leaves us hoping for a critical text edition 
of the YVàs. 


R. SOHNEN-THIEME 


WINAND M. CALLEWAERT and RUPERT 
SNELL (ed.): According to tradition: 
hagiographical writing in India. 
(Khoj—A Series of Modern South 
Asian Studies, Vol. 5.) xi, 271 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 
1994. DM 138. 


The copious hagiographical literature of 
South Asia is virtually the. only available source 
material for the lives of classical and early 
modern religious personages. The texts come 
in a vi of genres, and their subjects— 
religious leaders and thinkers, devotional poets, 
or pious laymen—do not necessarily the 
criteria implied by the Christian term ‘samt’. 
They rel vily on tropes that occur ın texts 
from difterent religious traditions and from all 
corners of the subcontinent. As one reads 
through the studies ın this collection, some of 
these common themes become apparent, and 
they are addressed Rupert Snell in the 
introduction, which effectively summarizes the 
contents of the contributions that follow. 
Readers of South Asian hagiography soon 
become familiar with such tropes or formulae 
as miraculous births, dream interventions, pre- 
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cocious erudition, and conquests m debate with 
established scholars. A frequent concern is the 
equation of historical and mythological figures 
1n order to illustrate the interpenetration of the 
human and divme realms. 

W. H. McCleod, discussing the Sikh tradi- 
tion, notes that as a general rule all hagiography 
presents ‘an interpretation of the Guru's life 
which reflects the piety of later followers’, and 
that after later, more rationalized versions have 
been pro ted among more educated and 
literate devotees, the original chaotic and 
‘grotesque’ narratives remain popular. This 
point 1s reinforced by subsequent contributions, 
which support his observation that South Asian 
hagiograp ies, while they may have a slight 
historical basis, quad riens a large proportion 
of traditional material drawn from Hindu epics 
and Puranas, Nath lore, and Sift anecdotes. 

McCleod’s article, and the one by Indira 
Peterson on the avg ui saints of Tamil Nadu, 
illustrate how South Asian hagiographies serve 
to embed or contextualize poems attributed to 
their subjects. Peterson regards the Tamil poets 
8s personae used to express poetic ideas; their 
hymns are seen retrospectively in terms of 
‘history’ and as constituting a ‘spiritual auto- 
biography’. Hers is perhaps the most successful 
of those articles that concentrate on the socio- 
cultural context of hagiography. She notes how 
the Nayanmür, commg from diverse back- 
grounds, represent different sections of Tamil 
Society yet are bound together as a community 
by their shared devotion to Siva. She integrates 
examples, analysis and details of cult and 
ideology ın order to demonstrate how the 
various types are all embedded in the matrix 
of enduring cultural values. The most distinct- 
ively Tamil type is the ‘harsh devotee’ whose 
stories involve violence, bloodshed, or grue- 
some acts of sacrifice and self-injury. 

Sectarian rivalry is a theme that crops up in 
some of the articles, which mention contests 
between followers of different Süfi saints, or 
between Süfis and Hindus, between Hindu 
monists and dualists, and between Hindus and 
Jains. Rivalry and prestige are prominent 
themes of Simon Digby’s contribution, which 
deals with anecdotes in which saints, usually 
when their right to function in a particular 
region is enged, ride on a tiger and/or a 
wall. Notmg that this theme seems to have 
originated among the Siddhas, Digby refers 
mainly to the numerous Süfi legends that 
illustrate not only the saint's immovability, but 
also reflect competition for spiritual jurisdiction 
(wuayat). It would have been interesting to 
have included more discussion of the reasons 
for this concern for territory. 

Richard Barz's examination of three versions 
of a passage from Caurüsi vaisnavan ki varta 
illustrates the importance of the guru as an 
intermediary or mouthpiece, with brief discus- 
sion of other themes such as social morality 
and bhakti, transcendental counterparts, and 
some similarities with Jungian chology. 
Phyllis Granoff deals with biographies of Jam 
laymen who accumulated fortunes that were 
spent on pious purposes, showing how such 
tales depict the close interaction between mon- 
astic orders and secular power, and how monks 
and laymen work together to propagate the 
fath. Robert Zydenbos concentrates on 
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hagiographical texts of the Madhva Vaisnavas 
of Karnataka. The heroes defeat monists in 
debate and display prodigious appetite— 
unusual for a restrained Vaisnava, but in the 
case of Madhva a feature of his bemg an 
incarnation of the robust figures of Hanumat 
and Bhima. Philip Lutgendorf, after examining 
sources for the lite of Tulsidas, goes on to show 
how his biography developed in mse to 
the socio-cultural milieu and how, during the 
nineteenth century, details were added 
legitimize his vernacular retelling of the Rama 
legend Tony Stewart’s article discusses how 
Caitanyacaritamrta came to be accepted as the 
definitive biography of Caitanya. Its author 
the theology of his predecessors 

and attributed it to Caitanya, who is presented 
as an avatar of Krgna. A notable exam; E 
* intertextuality', it contains a large num 
citations from Sanskrit texts, thereby ries 
the classical and vernacular worlds in a 
bounded system, appropriatmg smrti and sruti 
for a modern audience 1n order to construct an 
ideal Vaignava world. 

The remaining two contributions take the 
form of eee essays. The one by 


Winand Callewaert is basically an annotated 
bibliograp: ins summarizing the contents of 
shorter Da iographies, along with 


some feet ee de and a of 
how the versions evolved. S G. Tulpule surveys 

Marathı hagiographical texts, includmg some 
Christian ones. 

A welcome aid to the study of this literature, 
recommended by Snell, would be a system of 
motif classification such as is applied to folk 
narrative and oral epic. The studies in this 
volume provide raw material for such an 
enterprise, but rarely take ake up general questions 
of theory or typolo the articles display 
expertise an saps of the sources, 
and many of them explore how legends develop, 
expand, and are adapted over time. They tend 
to be descriptive rather than analytical or 
theoretical, but they do contribute to our 
understanding of hagiography within South 
Asia. However, they seldom venture beyond 
the confines of a specific hagiograi hical or or 
sectarian tradition which means that 
tion, despite the editors hope that it m al 
facilitate the comparative study of pi lica y, 
will be of limi to students of comparat- 
ive religion. 


A, ENTWISTLE 


STEPHEN R. Hitt and Permer G. 
Harrison:- Dhatu-Patha: the roots 
of language: the foundations of the 
Indo-European verbal system. ix, 
401 pp. London: Duckworth, 

1991. £39.95. 


Panini, the famed grammarian of Sanskrit, 
composed his grammar on the assumption that 
some word-lists were available as supplements 
to the grammatical rules themselves These lists 
1ncluded groupings of words subject to common 
derivational l processes (Ganapātha), and a list 
of about 2000 word roots, or dhātus. These 
dhātus were amongst the Indian grammatical 
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aco which so excited nineteenth-century 
grammarians, and stimulated the * 
bith and and wth of historical phonology. Skeat 
ist of ‘Indo-Germanic’ roots at the 
Pid me his famous etymological dictionary of 
Enghsh, and many of these roots correspond 
exactly, n MORES a phonetic law, with 
a one thousand years after Pāņmi’s 
creation of the Dhatupatha, the list was supple- 
mented by the addition of a brief meaning 
lexeme added to each root. This did not make 
it into a dictionary, but served to grve a rough 
idea of the meaning of each root, and particu- 
larly to distinguish roots which could be 
confused on purely morphological grounds. 
The name Bhi is traditionally attached 
to this suppletion of the root list, although 
such a person was probably only a systematizer 
of a received tradition. 
The Di ha was authoritatively pub- 
lished in 188 at Leipzig as part of Bohtlingk’s 
edition of Panini. It has been 
repeatedly reprinted both in other editions of 
Pamini’s text in India and the West, and 15 
widely available in India m many editions as a 
separate booklet. One example of the latter is 
Dayünanda Sarasvati’s publication of the text 
(reprinted Aymer, 1969) as part of his project 
of printing all the vedargas. This edition costs 
a few rupees, and has the added cachet of 
being dated in years counting from the creation 
of the universe (srstisamvat). At £39.95, the 
volume under review is eapenaive, even by 
contemporary standards, the useful 
information given in the boo is not different 
from that presented by even the cheapest Indian 
reprint of the text And the jacket-blurb 
claiming that ‘this is the first time that the 
Dhitupatha has been made available in the 
West’ 18 a mischievous pubhcist's untruth. 
The book contains the Dhatupatha itself with 
pa ner ace index; an index of Bhimasena’s 
with quotations from Monier- 
Williams’ 8 dictio: and some examples of 
usage; 15 pages of Sanskrit, Greek, Latın, 
Anglo-Saxon and English words in parallel 
columns; and four of up quotations 
from the Upanisads, Plato, Cicero, Shak 
Boethius and the Bible, which illustrate 
of some apparently cognate words. In Various 
contexts, authors present us with hundreds 
of etymological denvations for words 1n many 
languages, many of which appear to be spe- 
cious. In case after case, one is reminded of the 
famous dictum that in philology, DBEOARUHE 
count for little, and vowels for nothing' 
references to other literature are provi ed ix 
any of the etymologies, the bibliography does 
not list Mayrhofer's etymological otan 


dictionary—in spite of their lateness in the 
tradition and the conventional nature of their 
purpose. The authors treat these meanings as 
pointers to the very snoa essence of mo 

uropean language. Yet these meanings have 
never been used m the Sanskrit grammatical 
tradition itself as anything more than markers 
to help discriminate between icular roots; 
the lexical tradition in Sanskrit is highly evolved 
and quite different. 
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The authors depend heavily on Monuer- 
Williams’s dictionary both for meanings and 
etymologies This dictionary has its merits, but 
has to be used with caution The cognate forms 
which it offers are particularly untrustworthy 
It also suffers badly from a lack of distinction 
between a ‘word’s meaning’ and a ‘speaker’s 
meaning’, and between the historical layers of 
meaning ın the use of words. These are all 
bugbears which the beginner in Sansknt has to 
struggle with while getting used to the diction- 
ary. The authors show no awareness of these 
issues, and treat Sanskrit words as history-free 
clumps of often mcomprehensibly varied 
meanings. 

There are also five appendices, in which the 
authors sketch out their ideas about the 
ele nature of language, the derivational 
relationship between Greek, Latın and Sanskrit, 
and the role of Sanskrit roots in understandin 
other languages and mystical texts. The secon 
appendix, for example, presents the first 22 
roots of the Dhdtupatha under the title 
‘Hypothesis on ordering of dhdtu’. Nothing is 
said explicitly, but 1n printing the dhdtus in 
order with selected quotations from the scri 
tures, the su ion seems to be that the 

nce of the dhütus 1s semantically deter- 
mined, the DAdtupatha being in reality a sort 
of Upanisad which tells the story of creation. 
The authors show no awareness of the work of 
Betty Shefts, who decades ago threw important 
light on the ordering of the Dhütupatha ın her 
published Harvard Ph.D. thesis. Indeed, the 
authors show little awareness of serious writing 
on Paniman studies ın general or on the 
Dhütupdtha in particular, let alone Indo- 
European studies or philology. The most 
striking omission is any reference to G B. 
Palsule's Concordance of Sanskrit Dhatupathas 
(with index of meanings), published at Deccan 
College 1n. 1955, which does the same job as 


the t book but better. 
the fifth appendm is called ‘St. John’s 


Gospel: analysis of dhàátu in chapter one, verses 
one to fourteen’ appendix presents the 
Greek text of John with Latin and English 
translations, and notes about the Sansknt 
etymologies of the Greek words (sic) The 
authors appear to beleve that ini’s Sanskrit 
roots are the source of Greek and Latin words. 
The use of the word dhdtu in the singular is an 
example of a strange usage whereby Sanskrit 
words cited in English sentences appear only 
in the singular, even when the sense is pl 
More than half the book, 200 pages, 1s 
printed twice, as facing pages of 1dentical text 
in Devanagari and Roman scripts This seems 
inexplicable. Who could possibly make sensible 
use of the Dhatupatha, which 1s part of a highly 
technical Sanskrit grammar, without being able 
to read Sanskrit in the Nagari alphabet? 
Students of Sanskrit are normally taught this 
alphabet in the first few weeks of their first 
term. The bizarre premise must be that this list 
of Sanskrit roots 1s of interest to an English 
audience which knows no Sanskrit. 
Throughout the book, the authors display 
deep ignorance of comparative philology and 
lexicography. For example, at one point in the 
introduction (p. n we discover them strug- 
ing with the problem of the root miv, glossed 
y Bhimasena as sthaulya ‘be corpulent, fat’ 
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Since a Sanskrit root miv may be cognate with 
Indo-European forms such as the Latin motus, 
and other words meaning ‘move’, the authors 
are left with the problem of how to get ‘move’ 
from ‘fat’. They do not consider the possibility 
of homonymous roots with different meanings. 
Rather they offer two semantic answers: the 
word sthaulya is similar to sthaurm, meanin: 
‘pack horse’, and horses ‘are a powerful 
symbol of movement’. Or again, consider 
another word similar to sthaulya, namely sthüla, 
1n the sense of the ‘solid’ physical world. ‘The 
gross physical world’, they say, 1s known ‘to 

in movement, whether as a substance, or as 
an organism, or even as the Great Orb itself’. 
The reasoning is excruciating, and is typical of 
the book as a whole. 

Obviously I think this is a misconceived and 
badly executed book. But perhaps it is more 
interesting to ask how it could possibly have 
come to be written. I believe the explanation 
hes in the fact that the authors have been 
influenced 1n their thinking by a new religious 
movement based 1n London whose 1nspiration 
comes from Tus sources, including the 
tradition of the aracdryas, orthodox Hindu 
religious leaders of the advarta vedanta com- 
munity m India (the same milieu from which 
Maharshi Mahesh Yogi emerged) With this 
background, the authors are working from 
traditional Hindu ideas that Sanskrit is the 
divine language of creation, the devabhásü, 
which God used to bring the world into bemg 
through a primal act of speech This belief is 
common in the Indian tradition, and similar 
ideas appear in many other traditions, such 
as in Genesis and in St. John's Gospel, in 
Hermeticism, Neoplatonism, and so forth 
Seeing all these texts as expressions of the 
“Perennial Philosophy’, but giving primacy to 
the claims of the Hindu tradition for Sanskrit 
over Hebrew or Egyptian, as the language of 
God, the authors have taken the logical next 
step: if the universe is speech, and Sanskrit 
speech, then the grammar of Sanskrit can be 
identified with the laws of the universe This 
idea finds resonance with some Hindu doctrines 
of mantrasastra: by the skilful manipulation of 

al sounds, reality can be altered. Finally, 
obliterating the distinction between cognate 
and derivative formations, the authors 
all classical and modern (Indo-European) lan- 


guages directly from t. 
heady mixture of ideas appears to 
account for the production of this strange 
book: & language-mystic's commentary on an 
ancient Sanskrit tical text, cloaked in 
clams of philological probity 

The book is nicely printed and presented, 
and has many misprints. 


DOMINIK WUJASTYK 


Davip N. LORENZEN (ed.): Bhakti reli- 
gion in North India: community 
identity and political action. (SUNY 
Seres in Religious Studies) xi, 
33lpp. Albany NY: State 
University of New York Press, 
1995. $19.95. 
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The essays in this volume (updated from 
papers read at a symposium held m Mexico 
City in May 1991) concern the multifaceted 
relations between socio-political issues and 
North Indian religion, in icular the devo- 
tional movement of bhakti. This topic has 
become especially relevant in the light of the 
recent successes of Hindu nationalist political 

ies and the destruction of the 'Babri 

asjid' in Ayodhya in December 1992. 

In his introductory essiy, the editor lays out 
several of the man problems: the concept of 
communalism, the relation between politics and 
religion; the differentiation of the bhakti tradi 
tion in two main theological currents, mrgun 
and sagun, referring to devotion to a god 
without or with attributes ely; and the 
degree to which theological differences are 
expressive of social identities, with special 
reference to Max Weber's social analysis of 
religious movements. 

e first three essays 1n the volume concen- 
trate on the formation of community identity. 
Harjot Oberoi places the formation of Sikh 
identity in a historical ective, arguing 
against the linear history of Si orthodoxy, as 
well as against the over-emphasis of political 
aspects, such as colonialism, by modern schol- 
arship. He illustrates this by the mid eighteenth- 
cen coincidence of Khalsa hegemony with 
non- si alternatives Identity formation is 
a complex process with an inital period of 
path rather than exclusivity. Mark 

eyer analyses a more recent um 

o be Be Radhasoami movement. 
his cue from Weber, he explores the dins 
between the movement's reli m beliefs and 
social background (mid B 
urban merchant castes), and defines its ambi 
ent attitude towards mainstream society as 
*panthic*: counter-structure in symbiotic rela- 
tion with its environment Joseph Schaller 
studies the contemporary movement of 
untouchable Chamars taint in UP.) rallymg 
around worship of the Sant Ravidas as articu- 
lated by the India Adi Dharm Mission. He 
in ts this as a ‘dissident socio-religious 
ideology and practice’, which provides an 
alternative to Sanskritization and conversion 
ın the form of an ‘invented tradition’. 

The next two essays are on the relation 
between worldly and spiritual power. Daniel 
Gold presents the portrait of ‘king-sadhu’ 
Màn Singh of Jodhpur (1803—43) and describes 
the position of the Jodhpur Nath-yogis under 
his royal tutelage: an open rime group 

the characteristics of osed genea- 
logical caste, with some elements of 
Sanskritization, F Roxanne Poormon Gupta pro- 
poses in g the heterodox King Rami 
sect (foun digerit in the seventeenth 
century) as a travesty of royal power and a 
challenge to existing social and political 
structures. 

The next six essays concentrate on theological 
issues of devotional religion. Michael Shapiro 
shows how lan; is employed to convey 
religious messages in the Guru Granth Sahib. 
He proposes that the uent occurrence of 
locatives is not coincidental, but underlines the 
major theme of realization of higher spiritual 
states through hearing the sacred word He is, 
however, careful to insist on the great complex- 
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ity of the scripture, which remains ultimately 
irreducible. John Stratton Hawley questions 
the conventional scholarly classification of 
bhakti as nirgun and sagun. He investigates 
whether the distinction has any ground i early 
(fifteenth to seventeenth-century) material, such 
as the compositions by, hagiographic sources 
about, and early anthologies including utter- 
ances of Sants and bhaktas. David Lorenzen 
ves a link between nirgun theology and 
jographic patterns for mirgun holy men. He 
argues that the usually low-caste nirgum samts 
me with poor labourers and rulers against 
n priests and merchants. 
yrenzen's useful appendices contain English 
versions of modern hagiographic stories about 
two medieval nirgun saints (Pij Cp and Handas 
Nirafijani). Eleanor Zelliot to establish a 
link between the modern dalit literature of 
Maharashtra and medieval bhakti, in particular 
the ‘authentic Untouchable voice’ of 
Chokhümela. Uma Thukral connects Kabir's 
growing status in the Kabir Panth with mter- 
prenom. of the category avatara, which 
applied to Kabir himself in the 
Chhattisgarh branch. Edward Henry discusses 
metaphors and motifs used in nirgun bhajans 
or homiletic songs professionally performed by 
mendicants (Jogis and Sürdasas) of north- 
eastern U.P. 

The last three essays of the volume focus on 
contemporary Hindu nationalism and the 
events in Ayodhya Philip Lutgendorf points 
out that the concept of ‘the kingdom of Ram’ 
(Rāmrāj) is a contested ideal, interpretable as 
oppressive or egalitarian. The juxtaposition of 
nostalgia for a past hierarchical utopia with 
praise of a ‘liberating and liberal’ present 18 
inherent in the Ramayan tradition and prom- 
inent ın bhaktr-versions, such as Tulsidas’s 
Ramcaritmanas. This paradox surfaces in the 
socio-political discourses of the nineteenth and 
twentieth century, with a narrowing of the 
concept of Rümraj to an authoritarian govern- 


ment with a defined by the élite. Peter 
van der Veer's outline of the political cult of 
Ram shows the distortions of the communalist 


interpretation of Ayodhya's history. He points 
out that Hindu nationalism is a modern 
phenomenon, while imsisting that interpreta- 
tions of religious antagonism as the ‘ politiciza- 
tion’ of religion belong similarly to the 
discourse of modernity, because they presup- 
pose a strict separation of the spheres of 
religion and politics. Susanne e reflects 
on communalism in a global context. She 
considers the labels ‘fundamentalism’ and 
‘ fascism” arn ip uate for the phenomenon of 
Hindutva, wi she defines as an ideolo 

expressing the collective social identity of 
ur| Semi-Westernized bourgeoisie. The 
Muslim community has been constituted as the 
object of the recent violence, and the practice 
of terror 1s overtaking the terrain of political 
culture. 

The diversity of the essays notwithstanding, 
a consensus emerges, if not about solutions, at 
least about the tions to be studied 
Interestingly, the theme of the 'otber', so 
prominent in recent scholarship, is totally 
absent from this volume. 

Several contributors stress the impossibility 
of separating the spheres of religious and socio- 
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political matters in North India, and the 
plausibility of religion as a motive for action 
1n the socio-political sphere. Simultaneously, 
they display a sensitivity to religion as ‘ invented 
tradition’ Several contributors show that the 
assertion of community identity (e.g. mihtant 
Sikhism and Hindutva) involves narrowing the 
interpretation of religious texts at the expense 
of their fluidity and oversimplification of com- 
munal history into linear models This direction 
of research promises interesting future work, 
contesting 'orthodox' present-day consensus 
by unravelling layers of religious history 

Most contributors offer reflections on the 
distinction between sagun and mrgun bhakti 
Whereas few go as far as to consider them 
h onic and subaltern ideologies respect- 
ively, there seems to be a consensus that the 
theological differences are linked with social 
ones: sagun being regarded as socially exclusiv- 
ist, mrgun as inclusivist. This conviction seems 
to be rooted mainly in the fact that most 
famous saints of nirgun bhakti are comparat- 
si low-caste. The thesis demands more 
in-depth investigation. First, it seems slanted 
towards the saints at the expense of ordinary 
devotees. Second, it stresses theory and doctrine 
over its reception and pane . One interesting 
starting point for further research might be 
Zelliot’s passing remarks about the absence of 
explicitly ‘untouchable’ pom from the reper- 
toire 61 the pilarims to the Tan ur shrine 
Third, more bistoncal contextualization is 
called for This 1s only possible on the basis of 
careful textual studies orks jographies, poetry, 
and anthologies in which these are prese 
Much work still needs to be done, but so far it 
seems that early bhaktas, whether traditionally 
regarded as sagun or mirgun, reacted against 
formalism, ritualism, and hypocrisy, whatever 
the denomination As for the present situation, 
perhaps there are not just one or two bhakti 
phenomena with identifiable sede political 
characteristics, but a range of ‘many b y 
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PARITA MUKTA: the 


common life: 
Mirabai. (Gender Studies.) [xix], 
269 pp., 12 plates Delhi, ete.: 
a University Press, 1994. Rs. 
350. 


The medieval Rajasthani saint-poetess- 
princess Mirábai is the most famous female 
exponent of the bhakti or devotional movement 
of North India. This movement, because of its 
extensive impact and immense popularity up 
to the present day, has attracted much scholarly 
attention from a range of disciplines Early 
Indological studies were mainly concerned wi 
the written documents, that is, the written 
testimonies of the songs of the bhaktas and of 
ther hagiographies. Recently a growing 
awareness of the elasticity of these ‘texts’ has 
inspired scholars to study their historical trans- 
mission m its own right, no longer deeming 
later versions ‘corruptions’, but taking them 
as indicative of a changed reception by a new 
audience (e.g, J. Hawley’s Sir Ddas- poet, 


Upholding 


the community of 
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singer, samt, Seattle, University of Washington 
Press, 1984). At the same time, a re-appreciation 
of the oral factor has taken place and attention 
has been directed to the ormance and 
appropriation, 'the life' of the text, to quote 
the title of a recent work by P. Lutgendorf 
me life of a text, Berkeley, University of 

iforma , 1991). Meanwhile, Mirabai, 
too, has continued to engage scholarly attention 
(e.g. in J Hawley's Songs of the saints of India, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1988), but 
no monographs have been devoted to her 
(though reference to work in progress by 
Nancy Martin-Kershaw needs to be made). 
The absence of a defined corpus of poetry in 
Miīrā’s name may have been the main discour- 
aging factor. 

Parita Mukta has courageously taken on the 
long overdue task and her book offers a 
reassessment of the songs and persona of Mira. 
From a Marxist and feminist ive, she 
studies the way m which the saint and her 
songs have been rejected or appropriated by 
different groups. Mukta study was prompted 
by first-hand experience of the force of com- 
munal bhajan singing to help cope with hard- 
ships and create solidarity. From the 
presupposition that there must be more to 
Mira the ‘middle-class’ bhakti saint she 
is nowadays generally made out to be, Mukta 
sets out on a search for ‘the people’s Mira’. 

Chapter i contains a short, selective survey 
of the appropriations of Mira by hagiographers 
and modern scholars, with tantalizing refer- 
ences to some Bengali Sahaprya interpretations. 
Mukta argues that, under the influence of 
positivism and individualism, Mirá has gener- 
ally come to be represented as a lone figure, 
while maintaining that Mirá, being a woman, 
was already isolated early on in the bhakti 
milieu. The latter assertion 1s contradicted by 
evidence from the mid sixteenth century that 
establishes Mira firmly within the bhakta- 
family (see for example my ‘The any hake 
mulieu as mirrored in the of Hariram 
Vyas’, in A. Entwistle and F. Mallison (ed.) 
Studies in South Asian devotional literature: 
research papers 1988-1991, Paris, 1994, 27). 

In part 1, which is in fact ch. ii only, Mukta 
tries to come to grips with the Rajput rejection 
of Mirá, which she interprets in terms of an 
irreconcilable divide between those for whom 
what is imperative 1s matters of the state and 
those for whom it is matters of the heart. 

In part 2, Mukta concentrates on the use of 
Mira’s songs as vehicles for the expression of 
the frustration of the subordinated, be they 
low caste, ın particular artisan and peasant 
groups oppressed by feudal rulers, as in ch. iii, 
or women constrained by socially imposed 
marital relationships, as m ch.iv. Chapters 
v and vi return to the ‘historical’ Mira. 
According to the legend, the opposition she 
experienced in the palace in Chittor drove her 
to Dwarka in Saurashtra. Mukta tries to evoke 
the historical context, stressing the importance 
of itinerant mendicants and singers, which leads 
her to read into Mirá's songs a solidarity with 
the'deprved and homeless, with beggars and 
pilgrims far away from home. 

Part 3 again takes up the thread of the 
history of the URN de of Mirà, with 
ch. vn describing the partial reincorporation of 
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Mira into the Rajput fold thanks to the 
*colonial intervention’ of Colonel James Tod; 
ch. viii discrediting Gandhi's nationalistic inter- 
pretation of Mira; and ch. ix presenting brii 
twentieth-century middle-class (‘bourgeois 
perceptions, as transmitted via modern audio- 
and visual means. In ch.x Mukta returns to 
the songs as vehicle for social protest, pointing 
out their limitations and indicating their capa- 
city for preserving the status quo. 

In the epilogue, the stories of Mira’s death 
are evaluated against the backdrop of her 
message. The legend has it that, when Rajput 
officials came to take Mira back to Chittor, 
she resisted ag became. absorbed in the 
Dwarka image ts the homicide 
and aioe byi M ote m favour of an unsup- 
ported happy ending th theory, which may be in 
tune with of resistance, but 1s 
also reminiscent of such indu films as Mughal- 
e-Ázüm, because it involves a subterranean 
tunnel enabling Mirá's escape. 

In pursuing the songs of ' the people’s Mira’, 
the author has collected a true treasurehouse 
of material in the form of recordings of son 
sung in Mirü's name. For her fioe 
M has travelled extensively in the villages 
of Rajasthan and Saurashtra, recordin z bhajan 
sessions of low-caste groups in 
wealth of material B help Sum d in 
the mome 

owever, ha ving whetted the appetite of the 
reader, Mukta fails to satisfy it. Regrettably, 
she does not share the transcripts of her 
recordings, only her translations, thereby pre- 
chiding comparison with other ‘versions’ of 
Mira songs and evaluation of the degree to 
which the songs are making conventional use 
of imagery. Moreover, the translation unneces- 
sarily leaves a number of words untranslated 
and unexplained. Notwithstanding the faulty 
and inconsistent transcription system, some are 
easily understandable from context (e.g desh, 
p. 100; vas bg: 108), but others are puzzling (e.g. 
amiri, pp. 5—6), so that one often has to turn 
to the emp sometimes to be disappointed 
(e.g. for nagri, p. 103—4), because the index is 
incomplete. 

On the positive side, the songs are placed in 
context by su information regarding 
the bhajan participants which is given between 
brackets Only the regional distinctions between 

seit jeer and Saurashtrian bhajans are 
pom! out. One would have welcomed a 
systematic analysis of these data, especially 
regarding the differing caste and gender com- 
positon of the audienco. The author was 
REAR Bare an excellent position to contex- 
songs through her interaction with 

the Ei ‘in their y routines’ as well 


(p.3 
So concerned to demystify the ‘bourgeois’ 
Mira is Mukta, that she forces the Rajasthani 
rincess into a Marxist strait-jacket. Her search 
for ‘the people's Mir&' is valid, but only if it 
is clearly defined who ‘the people’ were and 
are, and how they cohere. Mukta provides 
ethnogra hic information on many castes, but 
the ‘solidarity’ between the low castes that she 
posits remains unconvincing. There is no doubt 
that many groups were oppressed, but the fact 
of their oppression does not necessarily make 
them ‘a community’. Significantly she herself 
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uses the plural, referring to dalit and peasant 
‘comraunties?. That she felt a strong sense of 
solidarity among the deprived during her field- 
work in drought-ridden Rajasthan and 
Saurashtra is interesting and relevant, but 
projecting a contemporary, exceptional au 
ation back in tme is methodologicall 

us enterprise In her ch ii, whi 
incidentally entitled ‘A community forged, 
Mukta indeed seems to be ‘forging’ a 
community. 

While avowing that it is impossible to find 
the historical truth and criticizing other scholars 
for pursuing that purpose, Mukta cannot 
escape engaging in a search for authenticity 
herself. The assumption underlying her book, 
which is never convincingly addressed, seems 
to be that ‘the people’ have preserved Mirá's 
authentic voice. This again fails to transcend 
the duality of what is and 1s not authentic, 
instead of recognizing the multiplicity of ver- 
sions and voices, differing according to circum- 
stances, whether regio histo or social. 

Here, Mukta has disre Jed a different 
kind. of contextualization. 's songs have 
to be understood within the d: of the 
bhakti movement as a whole. For all bhajans, 
a freedom of interpretation is attested through- 
out their history of transmission in manu- 
scripts, and all b saints have been appro- 
priated in various ways in their hagiographies 
Gandhi was not the first to adapt songs 
ascribed to Mirà for new purposes, and it was 
not only female rebels who had to ‘suffer’ 
reinterpretation. 

Mirü's songs need also to be seen in the 
context of women's folk-song traditions, which 
have lon ng been the vehicle for airing social 
protest. other words, Mukta still presents 
Mira too much as a wronged individual rebel- 
poetess in the modern sense, and not enough 
as a powerful voice within a dynamic tradition. 
Ihe picture. Ihat. emerges, fhar of a. Mira 
appropriated by ‘the people’, is worthy, but it 

needs to be complemented by one of Mirü as 
part of the people’s traditions. 


HEIDI PAUWELS 


MICHAEL CARRITHERS and CAROLINE 
Humpurey: The assembly of lis- 
teners: Jains in society. xiii, y 8 pp. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991. £32.50, $54.50. 

Marcus BANKS: Organizing Jainism 
in India and England. (Oxford 
Studies in Social and Cultural 
Anthropology.) xviii, 264 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992. 
£35. 


The Jain communities of India, while small 
in number (the Jains comprise about 0.5% of 
India’s population), have. E a significant 
role in Indian cultural y through 
spreading ther doctrine " qp (non- 
violence and strict vegetarianism) and, being 
mostly merchants, they have taken an active 
role in India's Donna life. Previous schol- 
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arly work on the Jains has tended to focus on 
textual studies of their history and doctrines. 
The two volumes under review are important 
contributions to new sociological/anthropolo- 
gical approaches to the Jains as a community. 

The volume of papers edited by Carrithers 
and Humphrey originates from a colloquium 
held ın Cambridge ın 1985 Its central concern, 
outlined in the position paper (ch i) 1s an 
ethnographic approach to the question of the 
Jains as a community and as communities, 
focusing on religion rather than caste, class or 
region as a means of identity It is divided into 
four sections, the first being ‘Jam ideals and 
Jain identity’. Mukund Lath discusses a tenth- 
century Di igambara text which expounds the 
doctrine of karma and the nature of caste, 
K. R Norman looks at the role of the laity 
and how the mmportance given to wealth and 
its renunciation ties in with asceticism while 
Josephine Reynell makes clear the central role 
of women in the social reproduction of the Jain 
community in her study of Jain practices in 
modern Jaipur. 

The second part, a study of local Jain 
communites, is concerned with a variety of 
groups in rural Rajasthan. C. M. Cottam 

ds close links in caste, occupation and 
practices between Jain and Vaishnava 
Mahajans, while J. Howard M. Jones discovers 
that a merchant identity is the distinctive 
feature of a group of Jam businessmen in a 
small village m a Bhil area N. K. Singhi 
examines ways in which the Jains create a 
distinct identity in larger towns, ig Sigel 
divisions of occupation, caste and (sub-)sect 
often through ritual practices. 

In the third section, ‘Jams in the Indian 
world’, Paul Dundas eran medieval texts 
to discuss Digambara and warrior 
ideals while ete bE Tea ooks at ‘pop- 
ular’ practices whose o are not found 
within the canon. Of particular interest is his 
discussion of the role of bhakti ın Jainism. 
Humphrey 1s concerned with temple-fair com- 
plexes surrounding Rajasthani Jain temples. 

he argues that their use as places of worship 
for non-Jains and as locations of fairs actually 
strengthens Jain exclusivity and dominance 

The last section is concerned with new Jain 
institutions in India and beyond. Vilas Sangave 
raises the question of a wider Jain community 
by looking at conversions between Digambaras 
and Svetàmbaras over issues of reform. Marcus 
Banks discusses neo-orthodoxy among British 
Jains while Carrithers argues that his study of 
the Digambara Jains of south India emphasizes 
the continuity of Jain institutions. 

Useful notes about the discussions at the 
colloquium are included 1n the introductions to 
each of the four sections. The conclusion 
succinctly summarizes some of the major issues 
raised and looks at Jain society in wider terms, 
contrasting its northern and southern forms. 

Some of these issues are raised in Banks's 
Organizing Jamism, a reworking of his doctoral 
thesis. His central concern is with ways in 
which contemporary Jain identity is ifested 
in their religious and caste o izations. The 
introduction reflects on the methodology used 
by the author and contains a concise and useful 
introduction to the history of the Jains and the 
major schisms. He has carried out parallel field- 
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work im the Gujarat city of Jamnagar, and in 
the British city of Leicester, the majority of 
whose Jain population has migrated from 
Jamnagar via East Africa. He presents his work 
in the two cities as two separate sections. The 
work is sohd and clear, explaining complex 
intricacies of levels of subdivisions of jati 
(approx. 'caste") and gaccha (division within 
Játi), and comparing rural and urban, lay and 
ascetic, male and female groups. He includes 
descriptions and discussion of processions, 
events, ceremonies, fasts and feasts and issues 
concerning the ownership of religious property. 

Although there is a short section on East 
Africa, the analysis of the changes and restruc- 
turing of many forms of community which 
took place here remains unclear. More could 
be said about continuing relations with India 
and East Africa and interactions with other 
Gujarati communities in Leicester The prob- 
lems of defining religious and caste identities 
are dealt with well, although Banks has httle 
to say about issues of age, and particularly 
about class, youth culture and cultural matters 
in general, such as the issue of language. There 
are few examples of Jains speaking out about 
their own beliefs and attitudes. one wonders 
what are the central concerns of the community 
and of individuals. One also misses any new 
theoretical advance on the study of caste, 
religion, etc. The discussion of theory in the 

section appears as an afterthought and 
hardly central to the approaches adopted in 
the book. 

Earlier academic research on the Jains has 
been almost exclusively from the Indological 
tradition. This has involved the philological 
study of the Jain canon and has concentrated 
on the doctrines of the Jains and ideal practices. 
These two volumes supplement these studies, 
showing the rich contribution that can be made 
through the anthropological consideration of 
the role of the laity and the actual practices of 
the Jain communities. 


RACHEL DWYER 


H. W. WAGENAAR (comp.) and S. S. 
ParikH (ed): Allied Chambers 
transliterated Hindi-Hindi-English 
dictionary. xxii, 1149 pp. New 
Delhi: Allied Chambers (India) 
Ltd., 1993. £22.50. 


This dictionary has been designed to serve 
the needs of non-Hindi speakers who are 
attempting to learn and understand the official 

, foreigners who come across Hindi 
words in articles on India, and others who 
neither want nor need to learn the Devanagari 
script, including people of Indian origin who 
are no longer familiar with it. Though some of 

tae premises of this dictionary might lead to 
eing dismissed offhand as a misguided 
rise, it does have some positive features. 

The rst 746 pages give the English meanings 
for Hindi words arranged in the alphabetical 
order of their roman transcription. The next 
155 pages lst the Hindi headwords m 
Devanagari script and in 1ts alphabetical order, 
alongside the transcribed form. There follows 


' order to 
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a 170-page ‘Glossary of Hindu mythology’ 
(also followed by a Devanagan and roman 
listin of the entries for this section), a 30-page 

o-Indian glossary’, and a 19- Mogal 
glossary’. None of these 1s as detailed as the 
more specialized glossaries available, but their 
inclusion enhances this dictionary’s value as a 
handy desk-top reference. 

Inevitably, dictionary invites comparison 
with R. S. McGregor’s Oxford Hindi-English 
dictionary (1993; rev. ın AS ivm, 3, 1995, 
577) which has a ap ximately the same number 
of entries (c. 7 7500). This one is less clearly 
laid out than McGregor's, but does manage to 
cram in an impressive range of lexemes, as well 
as a ous amount of idiomatic usages. 
Though it 18 no match for McGregor’s diction- 
ary in terms of scholarship and clarity, this one 
may have more appeal for the casual user. One 
of its dubious distinctions is the inclusion of 
numerous technical terms (about 7,000 in all), 
most of them cumbersome Sanskrit t calques 
and neologisms that have little hope of gaining 
currency. These have been culled kom opar. 
ies fabricated by official propagators o 
and include such dead ducks as u e 
dhanatayamápt ( hydrometer’, presumably an 
erroneous transcription of utplavan ghanatva- 
māpī, which does not a in any other 
dictionary in this revi 8 collection). 

An internally consistent transhteration and 
dee ee system has been devised for this 

nary by D. F. Plukker. The system 1s a 
sımple one, though tho user searching for Hindi 
loanwords in English articles will need to resort 
to the ‘Anglo-Indian glossary’ for such stand- 
ard spellings such as ‘crore’ and ‘maund’. In 

ce diacritical marks to a minimum, 
the only ones used are the macron for long 
vowels and subscript dot for retroflex conson- 
ants. In the interests of simplification, both ¥ 
and are transcribed as ‘sh’, no distinction 
between homorganic nasals and nasal- 
ized vowels or between ‘d(h)’ as a retroflex 
stop and as a flap, and q is transcribed 
universally as ‘v’, never as tw". , The transcrip- 
tion of nasalized ‘v’ and ‘ y’ as m d and 
$ , poole in -rather odd apelln 
dawn (representing grd, which i | ae i 
precedence over More or less wholesale 
omission of the ‘inherent’ and often weak or 
silent -a- occasionally produces such bizarre 
spellings as ayatttd. Syllable boundaries are 
represented by periods in the transcribed head- 
words, but these are not always helpful in 
making a pronunciation distinction between, 
for example, a rakt ta and al bat. tā. 

On the whole, this dictionary fulfils reason- 
ably well its aim of catering for readers of 
contempo gasps texts, newspapers, and period- 
1cals, and be fairly helpful for some POF the 
older hterature. But there are some draw- 
backs—such as failure to indicate whether 
verbs are transitive or intransitive and the use 
of the same font for headwords and sub-entries 


or compounds. So-called ‘etymologies’ are 
indicated stmply Py ed an Abbreviation for the 
language of ori serve to distin- 


h Perso-Arabic Fl ind o-Aryan vocabu- 
, but the identification of a source language 
is often omitted and tadbhava words are 
assigned haphazardly to Hindi or Prakrit. 
Hindi is sometimes given as the origin of words 
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that the editors do not seem to have taken the 
trouble to investigate thoroughly, such as ispat 
(‘ steel", from Portuguese). 

The binding in the copy recerved for review 
was defective, pp. 659-7 included twice, 
their first appearance being in place of 
pp. 523-30. 


A. ENTWISTLE 


LAURIE ZIVETZ: Private enterprise and 
the state in modern Nepal. xii, 
248 pp. Madras, etc: Oxford 
University Press, 1992. £10.95. 


Much has changed in Nepal since the author 
undertook the research on which this book is 
based—as she herself recognizes in her preface. 
The political transformation which resulted in 
1990 from the rise of ‘the democracy move- 
ment’ has profoundly altered the context within 
which industrial entrepreneurshi e subject 
of this study—exists. Paradoxically, 1n a sense, 
under the recent communist party (UML) 
government, the opportunities for inking pri- 
vate en activity and economic devel- 
opment were (arguably) greater than under the 
previous regime. 

The study exhibits many of the hallmarks of 


the doctoral thesis, inchiding the almost obligat- 
ory introduction—in this case to ‘the determin- 
ants of entrepren: ip'—to set the theoretical 
framework and Hei a literature review 
(ch. i), followed etal overview of 
“entrepreneurshi: ’ (ch. ii). But it does 
provide a val le Nr on a subject which 


many students of economic development regard 
as crucial in regard to a country the structure 
and dynamic of whose economy remains 
remarkably poorly understood (even by those 
agencies most heavily involved in recom- 
mending policies for economic development). 
The chapter (iv) on ‘ private enterprise and the 
public sector’, ın particular. a lasting 
Pre ani minc ees d diode afe e 
research was undertaken. It is a welcome 
addition to the slender literature on industrial 


development in Nepal. 
It is unfortunate, I believe (although perhaps 
not surprising), that the framework ado ted 


emphasizes the distinctions of caste and 
group virtually to the exclusion of other forms 
of social grouping—the statistical data pre- 
sented on, for example, patterns of own 

and sector share, and relatively detailed 
analysis of case studies of entrepreneurial 
communities (ch. 1i) are couched essentially n 
terms of caste and ethnic divisions—for this 
makes it difficult to assess the extent to which 
one can identify the emergence of an entrepren- 
eurial class within N as a whole, and thus 
the potential for national ca talist develop- 
ment, It is significant, I would suggest, that n 
the towns of the terai (the plains region), where 
levels of industrial development are high relat- 
ive to most of the rest of the country, ‘ethnic 
divisions are blurred’ (p. 68); for, after all, one 
characteristic (apposediy) of the transforma- 
tion of pre-capitalist to capitalist societies is 
the erosion of social distinctions based on 
status and ascription in favour of divisions 
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associated with class and contract But the 
author herself sees this as something for the 
future: ‘it can be predicted with some confid- 
ence that urbanization, and exposure to an 
mend range of cultural and economic 
ences, will weaken the influence of caste 
and ethnicity, factors which currently define 
entrepreneurship in Nepal’ (p. 229), although 
in her concluding chapter she speculates about 
the future relationship between the state and 
‘the emerging entrepreneurial class’ (p. 230). 
Chapter 1u, roviding case studies of seven 
entreprenurial i thnic) ‘communities’ in Nepal: 
Newars, Marwaris, Thakalis, Sherpas, expatri- 
ate Tibetans, and ‘Managis’, serves 
to demonstrate the effective dependence of 
these ‘entrepreneurial communities’ on the 
centres of power in the political economy of 
contemporary Ni which reside 1n the social 
networks linking the monarchy and ruling élite 
to the levers of m and the resources accruing 
to the state Success in business is as much a 
function of ‘connections’ as of ‘enterprise’. It 
also underlines the fact—although it is not 
elaborated as it should be in the discussion (see 
p. 167, n.)—that, for the most part, the ' entre- 
preneurial communities’ are involved in trade 
and ‘cottage industry’ or artisanal production 
rather than in mdustrial production. Thus, ‘by 
the early eighties, industry still did not contrib- 
ute on a significant scale either to GNP or to 
employment ... 1n 1981—82 [it] could be said 
to contribute less than five per cent of GNP 
and account for barely two per cent of national 
employment (p. 136). By the end of the 
decade, according to the World Bank, manufac- 
turing accounted for six per cent of GDP, a 
slight increase, while industrial production in 
the broadest sense accounted for 14 per cent of 
GDP. This has proved to be of considerable 
political as well as economic significance over 
the last ten years. 
Chapter v considers ‘the entrepreneur and 


the enterprise’ much from the ective 
of the individual but emphasizes ifficult 
environment that faces the prospective busi- 


nessman or woman, particularly as regards 
support services, such as credit provision, access 
to raw materials and appropriate technolo, 

and marketing and rt facilities. The 
chapter is preceded—but should perhaps have 
been followed—by a chapter on private enter- 
prise and the public sector, which 1s (as 
indicated above) the most relevant for N 

in the 1990s. The and à inimical relationship 
between the state and its bureaucracy, on the 
one hand, and the ‘private sector’ on the 
other, is well described The growth of public 
sector enterprises, it is argued, has tended to 
constrain opportunities for the private sector 
rather than generate the potential for comple- 
mentary and symbiotic activities, where ‘collab- 
oration’ occurs, it is on a ‘private’ basis 
(patronage, corruption, the black market) 
rather than as part of an industrial strategy 
and government policy. Furthermore, govern- 
ment policy in critical areas, such as pricing, 
taxation, licensing, etc., is subject to continual 
and unpredictable change, making even 
medium-term n planning difficult for the busıness 
community The problem of Nepal’s landlocked 
situation and its subordinate position in terms 
of successive trade and transit treaties with 
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India 1s briefly, but not sufficiently, discussed 
ın terms of ‘mixed opinions, mixed policies’ 
with respect to protectionism. Here again, the 
lack of a coherent industrial strategy for Nepal 
is revealed. 

The final chapter consists of ‘some conclud- 
ing observations’ and is somewhat weak. The 
most telling point is that ‘ Nepal’s industrializa- 
tion must involve close interaction between 
public and private sector concerns’ (p.231), 
echoing the argument developed in ch 1v, that 
‘only when the private sector 1s widely per- 
ceived—both within the government and out- 
side it—as a partner 1n the development process 
rather than as a corrupting influence can 
industrialization be expected really to take off’ 
(p.188). There is little in the conclusion, 
however, to develop further the insights 
achieved ın this earlier chapter; and there is 
nothing to indicate how the equally vexed and 
oe problem of relations with India might 

e approached so as to promote industrial 
development in Nepal. 


DAVID SEDDON 


JAMES MANOR (ed.): Nehru to the nine- 
ties: the changing office of prime 
minister in India. x, 261 pp. 
London: Hurst & Company, 1994. 
£35 (paper £12.95). 


As the title indicates, this is a book both 
about individuals and about institutions. The 
Indian constitution explicitly recognized the 

rime minister as the focus of executive power 
in the country. the individual holding that 
office would coordinate the work of his (or 
her) cabinet colleagues, would give broad 
direction to the government’s policies, and 
would present them to Parliament and to the 
electorate. The constitution equally explicitly 
created other institutions to complement and 
facilitate the work of the prime minister and to 
ensure that his or her power was exercised in a 
non-arbi fashion On the whole, especially 


during the 1970s and 1980s, the role of the 
prime minister has wn at the expense of 
Some other of the system, and under 
Indira Gan icular there seemed to 


be a deliberate policy of downgrading, even 
of humihating, the holders of other offices. 
However, the office has always been more than 
the individual and with the eclipse, for the time 
being at least, of the Nehru-Gandhi dynasty it 
is possible to see more clearly how the 
ministership has changed and develo over 
the nearly five decades since independence. As 
in other democracies, changes in political 
technology, for example the use of the electronic 
media, and the soto À complexity of stra- 
tegic decision-making lave combined to 
increase the deri ener and powers of the 
prime minister The specific circumstances of 
s in particular the weakness of party 
tion, have heightened these trends, 
although on the one hand there are limits to 
the extent to which power in New Delhi can 
be translated into effective control outside and 
on the other events have often left individual 
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prime ministers in a weak position and unable 
to exercise their powers consistently. 

This valuable collection of essays, which 
brings together a number of prominent scholars 
in the field of Indian politics, some from within 
India and some outside, provides a range of 
insights into the prime minister’s role. It is 
divided into two parts. The first section looks 
essentially at the prime minister’s interactions 
with other parts of the constitutional frame- 
work. James Manor, besides contributing an 
introduction in which he gives an overview of 
the fluctuating strength of prime ministers since 

independence, writes on the prime minister and 
the president. The latter has on several occa- 
Hone played a key role at moments of political 

er by overseeing the succession from 
nee prime minister to another, for example 1n 
1990, or b eae to hold a general election, 
as in 1979. on one occasion, when the 
late Giani PUE ingh was in office, did there 
seem the possibility of an overt clash between 
president and prime minister, but this eventu- 
ally fizzled ont. B. D. Dua discusses the 
relatiónahip of the munister and the state 
chief ministers and shows how, compared to 
her father, Mrs. Gandhi adopted a forceful 
approach to the states, whether they were 
under Congress or non-Congress rule There 
are, however, many other ways in which prime 
ministers have been able to dominate the states, 
especially thro the control of discretionary 
finance and public sector 1nvestment, and it 18 
unfortunate that these aspects have not been 
covered in the volume. 

Vernon Hewitt traces the relative impotence 
of Parliament for most of the last fifty years. 
This 1s of course a worldwide phenomenon, 
but particularly marked in India, where 
ordinances have been used routinely to bypass 

liamentary obstacles. While Nehru was 
happy to see himself as the schoolmaster of 
Parliament, his successors were dismissive of it 
as a serious political ally. During periods of 
minority governments, Parliament acquires a 
more immediate role, although Hewitt may be 
over-optimistic in expecting a substantial revi- 
talization of Parliament under these circum- 
stances as a forum for debate and policy 
formation. The third pillar of the state is the 
, and the well known constitutionalist 

‘A. G. Noorani discusses the i increasing manip- 
ulation of judicial appointments so as to serve 
the immediate interests of the prime minister. 


He indicates that judges have o themselves 
connived at this process. 
Senior bureaucrats, the Indian Admin- 


istrative Service in particular, have been the 
faithful servants of the prime minister. Al- 
though Nehru was initially suspicious of 
their antecedents and outlook, he soon came 
to realise their shared interest in modernization 
and development. Mrs. Gandhi also, as David 
Potter’s chapter shows, relied heavily on civil 
service advisors, y durm the 
Emergency, but ser ie pope personal loyalty 
and ‘commitment’ that undermined the - 
tion of the IAS as an institution. Sumit 
Ganguly’s interesting case study of foreign 
policy and defence issues shows how in these 
areas prime ministers and senior civil servants 
have virtually monopolized policymaking. The 
brief periods of minority government, when 
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first Atal Behari Vajpayee and then I. K. Gujral 
were strong foren ministers, were the 
tions that pro the rule spain s 
part played by senior military figures in 
Leid 18 barely mentioned, a case ofa a pin 
that doesn't bark. 8 piece points to 
other areas where additio contributions 
would have been welcome. The structure and 
composition of the prime minister's office is of 
vital importance 1n understanding the capacity 
of the prime minister to control and dominate 
the political scene, not least because of its 
control of the intelligence service. Several 
contributors mention its role in specific con- 
texts, but it could well have had a chapter of 
its own. Similarly, the relatio of the prime 
minister to his or her cabinet co es comes 
up in a number of chapters, but could have 
been analysed separately. 

The second half of the book 1s devoted to 
studies of how prime ministers have operated 
in the political world outside New Delhi. There 
are several interesting contributions here, 
although the sharper focus of the first section 
is lost. Robin Jeffrey takes on the key topic of 
the prime minister and his party, for almost all 
of this time the Congress party. As with 
Parliament, there has been something of a shift 
from Nehru’s patriarchal style to Mrs Gandhi's 
entirely utilitarian and manipulative approach. 
The present incumbent, P. oy Narasimha Rao, 
tried initially to revive the party as a means of 
political mobilization, but his own uncertain 
position led him later on to restrict the degree 
of internal party democracy The two pieces on 
prime ministers’ relanonahipe with the Hindu 
right and the left respective rely deal primarily 
with the more general political history of India 
since indepen although Zoya Hasan’s 
chapter on the left also discusses way that 
the financial control exercised by the central 
government can be used to restrict the freedom 
of action of state governments. Ghanshyam 
Shah’s concluding chapter on the prime minis- 
ter and the ‘ weaker sections of society’ (mostly 
the rural poor) reminds us how little real 
progress has been made since 1947 m 
empowering the r, as opposed to formulat- 
ing poverty eviation programmes. The 
reasons for this, as Shah indicates, are to be 
found primarily in the political economy of 
India since dependence, im in which state policy 
has been directed y towards capital 
accumulation. pea aae they wished to do so, 
successive Eun ministers would have been 
able to do little to alter that basic fact. 


DAVID TAYLOR 


BINA AGARWAL: A field of one's own: 
gender and land rights in South Asia. 
(South Asian Studies, 58.) xxi, 
572 pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995. 
£24.95, $34.95. 


This is perhaps the first book to put to 
wide ranging and comparative mue m 
rounding the relations of property, 

those of land own: , maintenance, 

and inheritance, from e perspective of women 
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in South Asia. Drawing on a number of 
historical studies and ethnographies of different 
religious communities and from different geo- 
phical regions in India, Sm Lanka, Pakistan, 
adesh and Nepal, including her own field- 
work in Rajasthan and Meghalaya in India, 
Agarwal addresses mainly the economic, legal 
and activist dimensions of women's property 
rights. Central to Agarwal's conceptual frame- 
work is her understanding of gender relations 
as constituted through a process of ‘bar- 
i ' between actors with very different 
positions 1n relation to social economic and 
political power. She deploys the 'bargaining 
approach' of economics as a way into under- 
standing gender differences at the levels of the 
household/family, community and the state. 
qund to the ‘bargaining approach’, a 
person’s gaining power, which underlines 
their ER or resistance, depends on 
two main factors, the fall-back position (which 
relates to the choices outside the household, 
community or state which determine how well- 
off the person would be outside the realm of 
co-operation), and the social and legal legitim- 
acy of their claims, to property, for example 
(or, how the community/wider society regards 
the person's claims in comparison, to say, 
customary De In an earlier work using the 
perspective, Amartya Sen has 
argued that it is the negative perceptions of 
women’s contributions, both by themselves and 
by others, which tends to override therr fall- 
back position ım undervaluing their economic 
tributions to the household. Agarwal 
en, with Sen’s position ın ımportant ways 
to show how, for example, the notion of 
legitimacy is itself male defined, that women’s 
compliance to others’ views of them and their 
work does not necessarily indicate compliance 
on their and that even 1f women are seen 
to *fit' their customary gender roles and seek 
to maximize the collective interests, they may 
do so for reasons other than altruism, precisely 
because individual and family interests are 
more linked for women than for men. Such 
debates are not merely academic but, as 
Agarwal su have important policy 
mplications. For example, characterizing the 
household as an arena of bargaining questions 
the flow of resources to male heads of house- 
holds. Interactions between the arenas of the 
household, community and the state are also 
considered, and the role of the community 1s 
characterized as one which mediates between 
the decisions of the household and the interven- 
tions of the state 
In the legal domain, outlines the 
manner in which the classic Mitakshara and 
Dayabhaga systems restrict women in their 
rights to inheritance but even more, control 
women’s rights in the processes by which 
property may be alienated. The decisions 
regarding women’s participation in the aliena- 
tion of property may be waived only in some 
cases of stridhan (literally, women's wealth). It 
is asserted that in communities and regions 
where there is a significant disjunction between 
contemporary laws governing women's inherit- 
ance and customary rules E marriage there is 
likely to be greater resistance to the realization 
of women's rights. An interesting aspect of the 
book is its 1nclusion of material on matrilineal 
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and bilateral communities such as the Garos, 
Lalungs and Khasis of the north-east, the 
Nayars, Tiyyas, Bants, Mappilas and others in 
southern India, and the Sn Sinhalese, 
Hindu Tamils and matrilineal Muslims. A 
discussion of inheritance, marriage and livel- 
hood among these matrilineal communities 1s 
instructive in that 1t allows comparison with 
communities where women do not have tradi- 
tional rights in land. The case studies indicate 
that although women have significant rights in 
land, especially with regard to matters of 
inheritance and the alienation of pro z 
most often both the managerial control and 
Jural _authonty are vested in men. A focus on 
eal communities furthermore allows 
She to trace the erosion of women’s customary 
rights and the role played by the colomal and 
post-colonial state ın this process In the 
communities described, we find that women 
had customary bargaining power, but as these 
were not accompanied by effective access to 
community and state decision-making bodies, 
they became slags vulnerable to the 
erosion of propery nights 
As one moves through ‘the book it becomes 
quite clear that any change in women’s position 
with regard to property hu as to be taken up on 
both the economic and ideological fronts. The 
penultmate chapter describes the diverse forms 
of individual acts and voices of resistance and 
the fewer, but growing instances of group 
resistance to gender inequalities 1n the owner- 
ship of private and public land In sum, the 
book provides a clear yet detailed idea of the 
issues and ethnographic material surrounding 
women's changing relations with the economic 
organization as mediated by cultural rules and 
practices, and of the strategies of the commun- 
1ty and the state in South Asi 


MAYA UNNITHAN 


STEPHEN P. HUYLER: Painted prayers: 
women’s art in village India. 204 pp. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 
1994, £40. 


History M e seeni diuplayed im foll detall 
in r ages of India provided one has the 


vision and insight required to read that history’, 
as D. D Kosambi said in The culture and 
civilization of ancient India (London, 1965). 
The book under review is a work that demon- 
strates just such a vision and insight. 

It documents and illustrates the art of ritual 
wall-painting by e women in India and 
shows the richness and beauty of a devotional 
art form which is rarely seen by travellers 
today. The designs, memorized by generations 
of women, employ brilliant colours and stylized 
images such as elephants, peacocks and the 
flowering lotus. Dr Huyler's empathy with the 
culture 18 evident ın the 170 utiful full- 
colour photographs which document this art 
and its making. His for its values is 
expressed uU a sensitive observation, por- 
trayal and recording of a craft which may now 
be threatened by Western 1deas of progress. 

The text, which describes a range of such 

paintings from different regions, captures the 
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atmosphere of Indian village life and the 
context of these ritual art forms It shows how 
they fulfil a protective role as a means of 
communication with the deities. Decorative 
and aesthetic qualities in the paintings are 
prized as they serve to entice the spirit to enter 
the house. They are not intended to be 
permanent; it is the act of inting and its 
renewal that matters. If a pamting is washed 
away and dispersed, the artist is unperturbed. 
Huyler ec fami th of the omen n 
rotectmg the o is act o 
Evere. Other scholars, a Lutschinsky, 
have also underlined this important religious 
responsibility, whieh gives status to women in 
an otherwise unprivileged position in village 
society. Huyler quotes a woman in Rajasthan 


saying of the she venerates. ‘ we believe 
that if the painting is pleasing to her, then she 


will want to bless our home and our family 
will prosper.’ 

Painted prayers is a valuable study and fills 
a gap in our knowl of Indian art. 
Industrialization in y threatens the very 
existence of the traditions decoded here. The 
village has played a crucial role over the 
centuries in sustaining the continuity of reli- 

ious tradition in India. It is the women who 

ve been by and large the most faithful 
adherents of that continuity, evident in such 
ancient practices as the worship of the sacred 
tree, the Naga, and the local goddess. The need 
to propitiate the spirits, to make offerings and 
to entice them is part of the ritual intention 


expressed i in these wall-paintings. 
have been relatively few scholarly 


studies on village India. One thinks of Stella 

The unknown India (1968), Pupul 
Jayakar, The earthen drum (1981) on the ritual 
arts of India, Jyotindra Jain m the catalogue 
of the Raja Dinkar Kelkar Museum in Marg 
and the 1989 catalogue of the National 
Handicrafts and Handlooms Museum, written 
with Aarti Aggarwala, Huylers own Village 
India, (1985), and George Michell and Jan 
Piper (ed.), The wnpulse to adorn: studies in 
traditional Indian architecture (1982), which 
contains a paper on wall-paintings The present 
work is a valuable addition to This literature, 
and a tribute to the women of India. 


HEATHER ELGOOD 


WiLLiIAM Rozvckr Mongol elements 
in Manchu. (Indiana University 
Uralic and Altaic Series, Vol. 157.) 


255 pp. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Indiana Universi Research 
Institute for Inner Asian Studies, 
1994. $29.90. 


It ıs widely accepted that Manchu belo: 
with Turkic and Mongolian in a geneti 
related group known as the Altaic family of 
languages, though, as Rozycki recalls in his 
introduction, ae view was as challen by the 
late Sir Gerard Clauson in the 1950s. The 
debate seems to have originated in the pages 
of Central Asiatic Ji when the late Udo 
Posch challenged in a review an evaluation of 


elementary handbook Introduction to classical 
(literary) Mongolian Clauson replied with ‘The 
case against the Altaic theory’, which was 
taken up by Posch in a succeeding number with 
hus ‘On the affinity of the Altaic languages, I’ 
So what had started out as probably no more 
than a passing remark, in a primer not directly 
concerned with the Altaic theory, provoked a 
debate which has continued from that time. 
Rozycki does not make an overt judgement on 
this debate, but says only that ‘the primary 
tasks facing scholars in the area of the Altaic 
lexicon are the tion of loan material 
from the native stock of a target language, the 
analysis and classification of this loan material 
into different strata ... and the isolation of the 
remaining native lexicon which exhibits regular 
sound correspondences to the lexicon of other 
Altaic languages’. 

In pursuit of this aim he has examined 1,381 
correspondences, basing himself primarily on 
the comparative dictionary Sravnitel'nil slovar’ 
tunguso-man'chzhurskikh yazykov 1975, 1977 
(not seen by me me), uppie from the work 
of a few other Using three criteria 
which he describes as phonological, semantic 
and etymological (to define these would only 
duplicate his own clear descriptions) he has 
established eight categories into which all the 
CO! ndences fall These are: recent loans 
from Mongol to Manchu; early loans from 
Mongol to Manchu/Jurchen; ancient loans 
from Mongol to Tungus; pre-loan correspond- 
ences; loans from Manchu to Mongol (and 
Tungus to Mongol); problematic cases, loans 
from Chinese to Mongol and Manchu; dis- 
missable cases. 

The category of recent loans from Mongol 
to Manchu predominates, amounting to 52% 
of the words considered Against this, pre-loan 
correspondences account for only 6% of the 
total. The weight to be attached to this 
preponderance could possibly be reduced by 
disregarding such terms as those connected 
with religion and derived from Sanskrit, which 
seem to be little more than translatorese. 
Nevertheless, the imbalance persists. Are con- 
clusions as to the validity of the Altaic theory 
to be drawn from this numerical analysis? 
Rozycki ıs aware of the possible impact upon 
this part of the Altaic theory, writing: 

amount of pre-loan correspondences 
weakens the claim of a genetic relation, 
Nevertheless, the pre-loan material 18 the most 
important area for future study’. 

I would like to make a few remarks of detail, 
none of which affects the mam thrust of this 
aie and scholarly analysis of the material 

P 68, sv. elbihe ‘raccoon-dog’: Mo. 
elbengkü (an6oux) 1s generally used nowadays 
for the raccoon-dog, not the raccoon. 

P. 89, s.v. gio. I am doubtful about the 
definition ‘a sheeplike antelope, saiga (Saiga 
tartarica)' given (from Lessmg) for Mongol 
jor Jor is usually defined as the female of the 
Roe deer, whereas the Saiga 1s Bokhon (Bexen) 
in modern Mongolian. 

P.90, s.v giyansimbi The word given as 
gunakha is not only Buryat, but occurs in 
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modern Mongolian too as rutinax, meaning 
‘to whine’ and applying es ly to dogs 

P. 139, s.v kijimi. R suggests that ‘on 
phonological grounds’ this is a recent Mongol 
to Manchu loan Mongol dictionaries do 
this word, but for classical Mongol Kowalewski 

ives a form kimi, identical with the Manchu. 
(Khalkha, s as in Tsevel’s dictionary, drops the 
) Is there any cular 
reason why word should be a Mongol to 
Manchu loan and not the other way round? 
Rozycki certainly appears to have doubts, 
remarking that Mongol is not a likely source 
for words relating to the sea. (The same 
disclaimer might then have been made for 
another rare word, kurce, ‘the name of a white 
Rona zn . 146.) I do not understand 
r remark that the Wu-t'i (1e. 
food well- dx Pentaglot dictionary) suggests 
that the borrowing is from Manchu into 
Mongol. The relevant entry in the Pentaglot is, 
like other entries, unannotated. 

P. 152, s.v. luksimbi. Rozycki distinguishes a 
Mongol verb which he writes as loysi- ‘to feel 
a shooting pain’ Mies to Kowalewski) 
from luysi- ‘to pulsate, to beat’. Surely these 
must be two transcriptions of the same word, 
luysiqu (xyrumx). Kowalewski's transcriptions 
were not always phonetically accurate. 

Other correspondences can be found in texts 
Manchu cooha, ‘army’, ave tise to the second 
element of Mongolian tsere tsuukh (mppar 
wyyx), ‘soldiery’. Manchu galai da, a military 
rank, produces Mongolian galdaa (rammaa) 
(The original relationship between Mongolian 
yar and a number of Tungus words with 
intervocalic | rather than r 15, in Rozycki's 
classification, a  pre-loan correspondence, 
allowing for the appearance of the consonant | 
in the recent loan.) Another Manchu-Mongol 
loan not listed in this work is modem 
Mongolian boidaa (6oiínaa) from booi daa, 
referring, in the newpaper context where I saw 
it, to an official in the erican White House. 


C. R. BAWDEN 


Livia Konw: Laughing at the Tao: 
debates among Buddhists and 
Taoists in medieval China. xiv, 
281 pp. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1995. $45. 


Of all the materials preserved in the East 
Asian canon, some of the most 
revealing for the cultural historian trying to 
grasp the impact of Buddhism in China are 
those now in the -second volume of the 
standard edition of the Japanese canon con- 
cerning the debates and controversies between 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist Chinese. From the 
early medieval period the bulk of these focus 
on disputes between Buddhism and Taoism, 
and in view of the relative underdevelo ment 
of research into Taoism itself, they woul 
to offer an excellent way mto an Appreciation 
of both religions. s. Untortunate y, however, early 
medieval cse polemic set great store by 
pyrotechnical displays of erudition in long- 
orgotten traditions of learnıng, making ıt 
somewhat tough reading for the modern stu- 
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dent of religion. Livia Kohn’s enterprise in 
bringing an excellent example of this genre, the 
Northern Zhou period Xiaodao lun of Zhen 
Luan, to an English-language readerin. is 
thus to be unreservedly commended, even if as 
she hastens to point out herself her rendering 
is not entirely her own: as the title page to the 
translation itself (p.47) states, it has been 
‘Translated and annotated in cooperation with 
the research seminar on medieval Chinese 
thought at Kyoto University’. In other words, 
since she pepe in this seminar, the 
reading of and the annotation depends 
heavily (but not exclusively) on the translation 
into Japanese eventually published by the 
seminar team itself. 

For anyone familar with the very high 
standards achieved ın such seminars at at Kyoto 
this is very reassuring, even if it does not 
absolutely ‘guarantee infallible translation into 

English. As with Kohn’s earlier work on 
Taoism, one worries somewhat over the hand- 
ling of Buddhist terms, ally since many 
of these are so familiar to Japanese translators 
that they are not flagged in any way, but may 
yet give a Western reader a little trouble. Thus 
a “Sage King of Transmigration’ (p. 124) turns 
out to be a Wheel-turning Monarch in the 
original, and as the dictionary cited in the 
relevant footnote actually confirms, that implies 
no reference to transmigration at all. Sm 
for all the dictionary definitions of nmgrant 
cited in n. 11, p. 133, ıt would be helpful to be 
told that the term in Buddhist texts usually 
indicates a follower of Jainism 

In fact the mingling of native Chinese terms 
with originally inese terms assigned new 
Buddhist meanings in texts of this type results 
here as elsewhere in some well-modulated 
semantic sliding around which can cause prob- 
lems even for the most alert modern translator 
When Laozi 1s denied the title of ‘worthy’ on 
p.79, it may seem reasonable for n 15 to 
comment ‘This is an € ration’ and cite the 

appropriate Han period Chinese source, but 

tif the term is used in its Buddhist technical 
pepe to represent a particular level in the 
career of the bodhisattva? Surely the Buddhists 
were quite consistent ın denying that the secular 
wisdom of Chinese sages even placed them on 
the first rung of the ladder to enlightenment, 
even if some preferred to believe that in some 
nan secular sense they were boddhisattvas 
in 

For the more one reads, the more one begins 
to suspect that this text and others hke it 1n 
fact embody unstated Buddhist assumptions 
about Chinese culture which make the task of 
direct translation almost impossible. A Kyoto 
seminar, after all, aums to do no more than 
construe a text, rather than explain its signific- 
ance: as Yanagida Sezan has commented in an 
illuminating retrospective on his icipation 
in this honourable tradition, reading of texts 
after this fashion was a deliberate response to 
political constraints, pushing forward scholar- 
ship while keeping a low profile: see Zen bunka, 
148, 1993, 30. The work of interpretation is a 
separate but necessary exercise, and one that is 
quite indispensable in presenting a work so 

oroughly embedded in East Asian culture to 
a Western audience. 

Thus on p. 135, the text may appear to say 
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in criticism of Taoist cosmography ‘ Things 
this should have a reasonab fo undation 
meaning is something more like (to give a jos 
than definitive alternative, for reasons which 
will emerge): ‘Everything of this sort E piin 
ciple has something on which it depends.' The 
underlying point of the Buddhist criticism of 
Taoist cosmography is that it denies (in their 
view) the Buddhist pa rinciple of causality by 
failing to specify that heavens (or indeed worlds 
such as that in which we live) exist only as the 
karmic result of the moral endeavours of the 
sentient beings dwelling therein, which is why 

the passage goes on to demand what religious 
pie ractices qualify one for entry to a Taoist 

ven. If one does not expand the allusion 
ee in the word ‘depend’ to the Buddhist 

t of causality so as to bring out the 
under argument, readers of the English 
version are surely not quite getting what they 
might exp expect from the translation. 
be far to Kohn, she does provide an 

introduction designed to provide some sort of 
intellectual orientations to the reader, and as 
well as a reference to causality and the 
opposed Taoist notion of spontaneity near the 
start of the passage just cited (p. 134, n. 17) 
does at the first mention of this ont of dispute 
between Buddhism and Taoism at the start of 
the translation (p.49) footnote the work of 
R. Nakajima, who has explored several of the 
sources which illuminate the issues involved 
But unfortunately even he has overlooked the 
fact that the debate over these two concepts 
may be traced back to the lost polemics of Lu 
Xiujing, cited by title on p.153 of Kohn's 
translation, and surely misconstrued to mean 
‘On Natural Causation’ rather than ‘On 
Spontaneity and Causation’. In drawing atten- 
tion to these matters it is not my mtention to 
deny the considerable merits of Kohn’s work— 
the very useful ‘Appendix 1’ synopsizing most 
of the surviving medieval material on Buddho- 
Taoist debate, or the even more valuable 
‘Appendix 2’ listing all Taoist texts cited in 
this work, with additional references, for 
instance, or the summary of much published 
and unpublished work by Whalen Lai, are all 
well worth having to hand. Rather, what I fear 
is that other reviewers, duly of the 
undoubted hard work that has gone into the 
making of this volume be tempted to 
slecese that tlie tastes duused by Que Vicia 
lun have all been dealt with here. For erred 
reasons indicated ın this review I would myself 
prefer to argue that this publication makes a 
commendable start to their study. 


T. H. BARRETT 


WiLLIAM G. BoLTz: The origin and 
early development of the Chinese 
writing system. (American Oriental 
Series, 78.) ix, 205 pp. Winona 
Lake, IN:  Eisenbrauns, 1994, 
$47.50. 


In a eulogy of Peter A. Boodberg (1903—72), 
Edward Schafer wrote that ‘virtually the o 
beneficiaries of his later creative work [e.g., 
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paronomastic definitions as valuable guides to 
etymology] were a few of his superior students. 
Probably most of his discoveries [includi 
lexicographical restorations of vanishing ini 
consonant clusters spelled out in bisyllabic 
form] will ultimately appear, o as remnants 
filtered through their minds’ As P. Cohen, 
comp., Selected works of je A Boodberg, 
Berkeley, 1979, xiv-xv). Willam Boltz, a dedi. 
ated student of Bood ts his efforts 
to recover and refine those filtered remnants in 
his study of the Chinese writing system. 
Embedded in a clear but somewhat didactic 
proof of Boodberg's definition of the logo- 
graphic nature of Chinese script (see ‘Some 
Bro eptical remarks on the evolution of archaic 
Chinese’, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 
2; 1937, 329—72), Boltz's di ion of the 
multivalence of graphs py greg a bold step 
towards solving many of the mysteries pre- 
sented by mcomplete xiesheng FEA lists (lists 
of graphs that share a sin 6 primary graph 
which represents the phonetic or ' shared phon- 
dl , Boltz, 72, 90), published by Bernhard 
gren in Grammata Serica Recensa 
(Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, 1972) 

After a prolegomenon discussing the defini- 
um of graphic Fep eeen of 

language (not ideas) “the book shows how the 

tion of Chinese writing followed the same 
rules found ın other ancient scripts such as 
Egyptian and Sumerian scripts. The last section 

e book explores why Chinese script, for 
linguistic, cultural, and political reasons, did 
not evolve into a syllabic system. 

Scholars of texts written in Old Chinese, as 
Boltz terms the language reconstructed from 
the Shymg rhyme groups and the paronomastic 
glosses of Shuowen slezt XARF, may find 
Boltz’s inderstandiss of graphic evolution 
useful when working with unknown graphs 1n 
paleographical documents or with loanwords 
m transmitted texts. He claims that all graphs 
developed before the Qin-Han reformation of 
the script represent diflerent stages of graphic 
development. First, he explains, m order for a 
graph to represent writing, as, for example, 
already evident ın the Shang oracle bone script, 
the graph must have a phonetic value (+P); it 
may or may not have also a semantic value 
(+S) (pp. 18-21). A graph that came to 
represent a sound may have initially evolved 
from a sign that simply represented a concept 
(or an object as 1n a pict ograph). Boltz terms 
this kind of sign-graph a zo ograph and clima 
the clear peal ins of a P-value with a 
zodiograph ts the first stage in the 
development of a writing system. He does not 
a the Chinese claim that Neolithic pottery 

of several millennia earlier r t 
writing; he claims that real evidence for the 
first nege of writing in China is still missing. 
Not uded in his text 1s the recently disco- 
vered 11-graph, 15-line inscription on a pottery 
fragment Fom the late Neolithic site 
Dingongcun J MM in Zoupingxian 
Shandong (see Kaogu, 1993, 4: 344—54, 375). 
The anthropomorphic nature of the graphs 15 
suggestive of zodiographic origins The excava- 
tion site also supports Boltz’s theory (derived 
from the unpublshed hypothesis of David 
Keightley) that the ‘inventor’ of writin 
Bonos. to the craft-oriented eastern coastal 
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culture (pp. 41-52), a notion that otherwise 
seems premature 

Although Boltz claims Shang oracle bone 

graphs ‘preserve little or no discernible iconic 
resemblance to the things or acts they presum- 
ably depicted in origin’ (p. 57), he does not 
analyse Shang script in any detail. Providing 
just a few examples, he notes that Shang script 
had already progressed to Stage Two, a stage 
of graphic multrvalence, and to Stage Three, 
the stage of adding determinatives. In Stage 
Two, two techniques are employed. One 1s the 
use of rebus or paronomastic writing: ‘ separat- 
ing [the graph] from its origi semantic 
association and attaching it, on the basis of 1ts 
phonetic value alone, to an independent and in 
many cases unrelated word that happens to be 
homophonous, or nearly so, with the word that 
the graph originally represented (p. 61). The 
second techni is the use of homeosemous 
or parasemantic writing: ‘a given graph could 
be applied to different words that were semant- 
ically congruent enough for the same graph to 
be pictorially suggestive, even though the 
phonetic values may have been entirely differ- 
ent’ (p.62). The first method results in a 
polyphonic graph (P,—P,) and the second ın a 
polysemic graph (S,—S,). To resolve the gow- 
mg instances of ambiguity inherent in Stage 
Two, the third stage evolves whereby a second- 
ary graph—a semantic classifier or phonetic 
determinative—is appended to the ambiguous 
graph fp 67-8). : 

Boltz's study of multivalent graphs depends 
rimarily on post-Qin materials. He analyses 
7 partial xiesheng sets involving such basic 

zodiographs as de, F, K H, # P and 3 

representing words for ‘woman’, ‘child’, ‘fire’, 
‘ear’, ‘skein of threads’, ‘eye’ and ‘thumb’. 
In each case, he shows how the original 
zodiograph came to represent more than one 
word (semantically or, more hkely, phonetic- 
ally) and was ‘disambiguated’ with a semantic 
classifier and/or phonetic determinative. By 
understanding the polyphonic nature of zodiog- 
raphs, he shows how elusive xiesheng series can 
be recovered and phic  incongruities 
explained (pp. 106—25). t were understood 
simply as semantic classifiers, for example, may 
in fact have functioned as phonetic determinat- 
ives (see an 42, pp. 107-10). While this method 
18 an enticing way to figure out the odd word 
1n a shared phonetic series, one problem with 
the concept of multivalency for modern etymo- 
logists is the increased ambiguity of recon- 
structing root words without imposing the very 
subjectivity that led to the folk etymology of 
‘ideographs’ in the first place. In Boltz’s 
analysis of the graph 1f, for example, we are 
to understand that the word sun < *swon ‘ grand- 
child, descendant' may have been composed of 
two polyphonic graphs: T with the readings 
*tsogx ‘child’, “gr, childbirth’, *gswon 
‘descendant’ and with the readi *gog 
‘silk’, *sjans ‘thread’, *gin ‘string’, and *gswon 
‘lineage’ (pp. 111, 123-25) He claims that 
since both graphs were also ‘semantically 
suggestive’ (p. 125), they helped to remforce 
the inten reading, probably *gswon, and 
reduce the ambiguity surrounding the original 
phonophoric, either F or KR. In other words, 
this graph is made up of two P+/S+ zodiog- 
raphs. Does this ietundics imply that the 
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ancient Chinese were sensitive to the iconic 
representation of a graph as well as its pure 
linguistic function? Can a graph be bo 
logograph in evolutionary derivation and ideo- 

aph in contemporary cultural ınterpretation 

so that it is not just Western investigators who 

were ‘dazzled by the apparently exotic nature 
of the Chinese scrpt', p 106)? Could this 
sensitivity to the art of script also be a variable 
1n the preservation over time of the logographic 
System over the development of a syllabary (see 
Boltz’s review of Han interest in representation, 
xiang $8, in script classification, pp. 143-8)? 
These and other questions arise as one pores 
through Boltz's xiesheng lists and reads about 
the ‘logical way to write’ a icular concept 
(idea?), such as childbirth (p 112). 

Boltzs theory of multivalence also means 
that etymologists must now view every element 
of a multicomponent graph (presumably one 
would trace the pre-reformation form and use 
of each element) as a suspect phonophoric with 
or without semantic overtones. Once released 
from the earlier constriction of simple 
phonetic + signific digraphs, one could theoret- 
ically feed endless multiples of multivalences, 
word series, and root words into a computer 
and hope for significant fields of correspond- 
ence. freedom of exploration may in fact 
be precisely what the field of historical linguist- 
ics needs to break through the earlier reliance 
on Han period texts or Han period transmitted 
texts which restricted the reconstruction of Old 
Chinese to a very late stratum, leaving the 

honetics of the Shang and early Zhou period 

apuage essentially a mystery. Unfortunately, 
while Boltz’s examples are intriguing, to y 
discover the rules and lmits of his theory 
would require ‘an exhaustive examination of 
the script seen 1n all of the recently discovered 
manuscripts’ (p.158), precisely what Boltz 
could not provide within the limits of this book. 

The analysis of paleographical sources, and 
not, simply the early Han manuscripts from 
Mawangdui with which Boltz is most familiar, 
18 one serious lacuna m this otherwise worthy 
book. He dismisses bronze inscriptions, for 
example, which cover the period from the late 
Shang up to the Qin reformation (2000-221 
B.C.), as not being ‘typical of the general nature 
of language and writing’ because their mscrip- 
tions were ‘commemorative rewards’ inscribed 
on ritual objects (p 158). If by commemorative 
he wishes to imply that they were written ın a 
religious code not reflective of language, then 
he is mistaken. Many Zhou inscriptions include 
long narratives that can be co: with the 
early strata of transmitted texts, including the 
Shijmg and the Shujing. Other inscriptions may 
be short, but a linguistically coherent message 
is still the intent. Boltz does not find the ritual 
nature of the silk manuscripts discovered in 
late Warring States and early Han tombs an 
obstacle, presumably because many of them 
can be linked more directly to transmitted 
texts. Boltz is clearly only comfortable with the 
post Qm-Han reformation standardized script 
He relegates paleographic texts for use as mere 
tools for the comparison of local graphic 
variants and not as primary linguistic material 
(ep his brief exploration of graphic variation 

or the Mawangdui Laozi manuscripts, 
pp. 161-7). While Boltz's avoidance of in-depth 
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analyses of paleographie materials is under- 
standable the limits of an introductory 
text on Chmese script, their lack represents the 
potential theoretical limits of his work, depend- 
ent as it is on post-unification materials. 

In the last section of the book, Boltz 
examines how the Qin-Han reformation of 
script enforced ‘the predominant isomorphism 
between words and syllables’, repressing any 
tendency of the Chinese writing system to enter 
a fo stage, the evolution of a syllabary 
(p. 71). He shows how the concerns for unifica- 
tton at the Qin and Han courts led to political 
suppression of syllabic tendencies initiated 
during the Warring States period, a time when 
diverse scribal were used to represent 
bisyllabic words (pp. 170—73). Boltz notes that 
legends during the reformation period associ- 
ated the creation of writing with other technical 
inventions — symbolic of social order 
(pp. 129-38). The concern to control writing, 

oltz suggests, was related to the magical 
e of the written word to name (ming 44) 
and communicate with the demons and spirits. 
Control of names, the ming or the wen 
*signs/ordered markings/culture’, may have 
been the motivation of the earliest studies of 
Chinese, such as by Xu Shen 
(c. 55~c. 149), compiler of the Shuowen jiezi, 
(E about wen and analyzing 2’ 
(pp. 137-43). Boltz explains how Han analysis 
of script, while fundamentally flawed (see his 
discussion, of Xu’s six forms of script, 
liushu TN, pp. 143-9), reflects some sense of 
the true nature of script: the term zi 5. was 
used to designate multicomponent characters, 
and wen, according to Boltz, referred to ‘single, 
unanalyzable graphic elements’ (p 141) The 
ultimate goal of Han scholarly efforts, however, 
was to enforce moral order thro a ‘proper 
meaning’ for each graph, putting a 
stop to er desemanticization (pp. 1747 ). 

While the limits of the text may be frustrating 
to those familiar with Shang and Zhou paleo- 
graphic documents—one hopes that Boltz will 


continue to his studies eventually to 
replace the Grammata Serica Recensa—the 
introductory nature of it will be useful to 


students of Chinese language and of early 
Chinese texts. 


CONSTANCE A. COOK 


JORDAN Paper: The spirits are drunk: 
comparative approaches to Chinese 
religion. xx, 315 pp. Albany, NY: 
State University of New York Press, 
1995. $17.95. 


The name Jordan Paper will be well known 
to students of Chinese religion, but it may well 
come as a (it certainly did to this 
reviewer) to learn that he has also published 
extensively on native American religion This 
largely explams the reference to comparative 
study in the title, since an awareness of issues 
1n his secondary field of study are deployed m 
a ned iow essays collected in this eae 
to throw t on the religious experience o 
shamans, medi and mystics m Chinese 
culture from the earliest times to the present. 
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By contrast, the main ‘scriptural’ religions of 
ina are largely absent, as 1s acknowledged 
on p. xvi, though the reasons for this are not 

ed out. In fact, one learns from the 
introductory essay on the study of Chinese 
religion that Paper began his training in this 
academic field as early as 1961, when it would 
have been fairly hard to find much higher-level 
teaching on Chinese Buddhism, let alone 
Taoism, anywhere in North America. This has 
not necessarily imposed a disadvantage on 
Papers research: indeed, as he argues, the 
*Protestant' emphasis on the study of texts as 
a repository of religious norms has caused the 

y of religious behaviour to be unduly 
neglected ever since the dawn of Western 
sinology, and he makes a good case for 
providing a corrective approach. But the canon- 
1cal repositories of Buddhist and Taoist literat- 
ure do, if one knows where to look, contain a 
large amount of material on religious behavi- 
our—albeit perhaps described m a normative 
fashion. For example, the sensitive and t- 
1ve essay on the religious overtones of the use 
of seal-stones in ina would have been 
improved considerably if Paper had been able 
to refer to the published work of the late 
Michel Strickmann on the use of seals in 
Buddhist and Taoist healing rituals. 

The studies collected in the volume under 
review are therefore at their best either when 
dealing with the period before the mse of 
bach ar religion m China, or when dealing 
with later materials totally unrelated to the two 
main scripture-bearing traditions: in the latter 
category an essay on Taiping Christianity 
stands out as a noteworthy attempt to fill a 
yawning gap in interpretations of the Taiping 
movement from a religious studies ive. 
By contrast, essays such as that on ‘Female 
spirits and spirituality in Chinese religion’ look 
a little thin in the absence of matenal drawn 
directly (rather than through secondary 
sources) from the canonical literatures. Even 
80, there is much to be gained from reading 
the collected essays of a scholar who has 
devoted his career not to the narrow study of 
one religious tradition in one particular era of 
Chinese history but to the pursuit of broader 
themes of more general interest, and it 1s surely 
preferable in any case that the nine studies 
contained in this volume should be republished 
m one place, rather than remain unnoticed in 
such periodicals as The Scottish Journal of 
Reli Studies, or The Journal of Feminist 
Studies m Religion, publications which while 
excellent in themselves hardly form the normal 
reading matter of those with specifically smol- 
ogical interests. 


T. H. BARRETT 


STEPHAN Pour: Das lautlose Theater 
des Li Yu (um 1655): eine 
Novellensammlung der frühen Qing- 
Zeit. (Beitráge zur Sprach- und 
Kulturgeschichte des Orients, Bd. 
33)  274pp.  Walldorf-Hessen: 
Verlag für Orientkunde Dr H. 
Vorndran, 1994. DM 49.50. 
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It takes a long time for some of the 
traditional orthodoxies of hterary history and 
prevalent literary criticism to be truly reassessed 
as to the veracity of their pronouncements, but 
we are fortunate enough to be entering a period 
m the study of Chinese literature when such 
challenges are much more frequent, and much 
more penetrating. In the late Ming, which 
stick-in-the-mud historians and bee-in-the- 
bonnet ideologies have insisted on paming as 
primarily a period of chaos and decay, ıt is 
Increasingly possible to perceive and proclaım 
an age that had a decidedly Renaissance spint 
about it 1n many , and was the glory 
of Chinese fiction long and short, a most 
exciting time of unprecedentedly enthusiastic 
editing and creative activities It has long been 
widely accepted, although without sufficient jo 
and clamour, that Feng Menglong (1574-1 
and Ling Mengchu (1580-1644) took wntten 
short- telling to peaks of achievement, not 
only by ese but indeed by world standards 

Yet the creative brilliance of the late Ming 
did not die with the demise of the dynasty, and 
dunng the early decades of the Qing there 
emerged a writer who gained a great deal from 
them in the way of inspiration. and even 
material, but capped them both in some 
respects for some kinds of suppleness and 
certain originalities of treatment. It has always 
been well known that Li Yu (1610—c. 1680) 
ranked among the highest in various realms of 
dramatic, literary and aesthetic activity, but 
less attention has been paid to his prose fiction. 
Patrick Hanan has in recent years made t 
strides 1n remedying this neglect, and the book 
under review takes the bilitation a step 
further. 

This book ıs about Li Yu's collection of 18 
short-stories by himself, orginally published 
under the collective title Si amas (Wu- 
Sheng xi) A general survey of the huaben genre 
is followed by detailed discussions of Li's life 
and works, the texts of the stories, the back- 
ground to their creation, analyses of vanous of 
the stories ın groupings of themes, and an 
assessment of the stories’ position in the 
Chinese vernacular short-story tradition as a 
whole. The central and largest single part of 
the book is made up of translations of five of 
the stories, and the final one-sixth or more of 
it with studies of the remaining stories not 
translated here. The translations are of lucid 
quality, and the comprehensive summaries and 
iritroduction make an accessible reference 
wor 


The author’s assessments of Li Yu’s stories 
give valuable insights and moot stimulating 
theories, providing comparisons between Li 
and some other writers, and covering a range 
of highly sophisticated and complicated attı- 
tudes towards creative writing. He reaffirms the 
view of Li Yu’s puckish waywardness, pointin, 
out Li’s reyection of the notions of karma and 
retribution so much favoured by earlier writers 
as key structural elements in their plots, and 
describing how Li also steps outside the 
prevalent love-tale conventions of the de rigueur 
matches between ‘genius scholar and beautiful 
lady’ (cai-z1 na-ren). At the same time the more 
conventi aspects of the stores are also 
mm prominence, such as Li's upholding of 

nfucian hero-models and preference for 
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Confucian virtues over materialistic motiva- 
tions. Li’s theme is seen as ‘How can the 
individual best come to terms with a social 

stem that is functioning badly?’, this purpose 
chimin g with a quote from Du Juan’s preface 
to the stones that sees them hopefully as 
serving as ‘a drink that quenches the thirst of 
throats in our world that stands 1n flames and 
affords them a blessed coolth.’ 

Of the five translations of whole stories given 
in this book, three are translated for the first 
time in any European language, a proud and 
notable first 1n itself. They are typical of Li 
Yu’s short-story output in theme and treatment, 
each ending with a subtle philosophical disquisi- 
tion, sometimes a quite extensive one. The 
disquisition on pages 116-65 is of icular 
interest concerning Li’s attitudes to the writing 
of fiction, re g a creative mind very 
conscious of his lofty literary and ethical 
aspirations, as seen 1n the following extract: 


*So en sind Erzählungen keineswegs 
nutzloses Zeug. Da ich für Nachkommen, 
die sich vom Glanz des Goldes blenden 
lassen und nur dem Gewinn nachjagen, 
und auch fur Vater und Grossviter die mit 
Leib und Seele allein ihren Besitz zu 
mehren trachten, kein Verstindnis aufbr- 
ingen kann, verfasste ich diese Geschichte 
Denjenigen, dic ihre Blutsbande durch- 
trennt and die Kindespflichten verletzt 
haben, móchte ich mit zwei Versen aus 
dem Buch Mengzi en en: 

“Die Frühling-Herbst- en werden 
die Menschen mit mir bekannt machen, 
und die Frühling-Herbst-Annalen werden 
die Menschen dazu bringen, much zu 
verurteilen." * 


As he also quotes the latter citation within 
citation prominently in the most famous of his 
longer works of fiction, it was clearly an 
important inspiration and guidelines for him 
The same story also refers openly to Feng 
Menglong’s tales, proclaiming the fact that 
fiction has by Li’s time created its own literary 
in-world of overt creative interchanges between 
near contemporaries. 

The translator exerts himself successfully to 
bring out the sheens and shimmers of Li’s 

us prose, and further translates the 
verses with a pleasing fullness and directness, 
recognizing their importance for the thematic 
structure and the author’s m . Altogether 
a valuable addition to the wealth of critical 
and translation works that during the nineties 
is already combining to provide such a richer 
picture of traditional Chinese literature. 


WILLIAM DOLBY 


RosnERT E. BEDESKI: The transforma- 
tion of South Korea: reform and 
reconstruction in the Sixth Republic 
under Roh Tae Woo, 1987-1992. 
197 pp. London and New York: 
Routledge, 1994. £45 (paper 
£12.99). 


Many South Koreans consider democracy 
began with Kim Young Sam, president since 
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Feb 1993. In this volume, Robert Bedesk1 
argues t pro towards a return to civilian 
matched the economic maturity reached 


under the previous regime, that of Roh Tae 
Woo. The Perspective 1s stated in the preface: 
the political and economic development is an 
‘anomaly that defies conventional wisdom’, 
given that Korean society ‘seems frequently on 
the brink of anarchy’ The ‘chaos of the 
Korean miracle’ 1s explained as ‘an ongomg 
experiment—a pattern. of tnal and error in 
socio-political engineering’. Such an analysis 
contrasts with the well- texts of, say, 
Alice Amsden (Asia's next giant, Oxford, 198 ) 
and David Steinberg (South Korea, Boulder, 
CO, 1989), but the cin claimed for develo: 
ment are similar: a talented and resource 
population closely knit into family and lineage 
groups ordered by Confucianism; a long and 
unique national identity; an alignment with the 
United States that provides suppo: eee 
and a market for Korean man 

sufficiently strong leadership to ae eye economic 
development (pp. 2-3). 

Bedeski’s volume is tmely. His account 
should find a ready market, ec particularly 
amongst economists and politi entists 
There 15 much explanation of theories about 
state strength, democracy as an effective mode 
of state organization, and the characteristics of 
closed and open societies. The latter, develo, 
in ch. vi using a graphic schema desi by 
Bedeski, begins from a general quotation by 
Francis Fukuyama, then moves via Karl Popper 
to comparison. The author considers Taiwan, 
the PRC, and the USSR, but adds comments 
about the relevance of what he finds to South 
Korea as afterthoughts. 

The proposed slant on democracy leads to a 
routine dismissal of North Korea as an eco- 
nomic basket-case. North Koreans, the author 
states, ‘probably realize that their concept of 
self-reliance is an antiquity in the modern 
world’, hence the system is unlikely to survive 
long under Kim Chong Il (who in effect took 
power on his father’s death in 1994). North 

oreans live ın a country whose holistic vision 
of autonomy under stubborn totalitarian con- 
trol has faced economic stagnation ‘for a 
decade’, Parts of the case are overstated, parts 
are understated. Stagnation set in over 20 
ago but, given that pce of self-reliance 
has never been so rigid as it is suggested here 
and that other countries in the region fear a 
catastrophic collapse, it ıs not clear when and 
if the hoped-for change will occur. 

The volume is unlikely to satisfy Koreans or 
Korean scholars. A ce at the bibliography 
shows why: it woul that no Korean- 

Sources have been consulted In their 

place we find a reliance on government and 
overnment-sponsored publications such as 
Korea Herald, Korea Report, and the Handbook 
of Korea. Journals frequently cited include The 
Economist and The Far Easten Economic 
Review, but also a host of lesser, Seoul-based 
publications. Bedeski probably talked to a 
number of the current Korean intelligentsia, 
because he is particularly sympathetic to current 
debates. This becomes clear in his account of 
history, where he tries to balance the Confucian 
heritage with a contemporary nationalist per- 
spective. But, the balance is not really achieved, 
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hence the text is often inconsistent. Consider 
page 9: Bedeski quotes Koreans to tell us that 
the survival of Koreans as a homogeneous race 
is ‘extraordinary’. The nation has suffered 
‘ ncessant foreign invasions’ as a result of its 
‘tragic political geograph a the ‘Bow 
tion and postponement o ber 
caused by the pier bling f 
pation. This is not so clear. Ching. acd a as 
protector, filter, and distant control for nearly 
600 years; the Japanese modernized Korea, 
influencing modern/Western legal and banking 
systems and developing industry and infrastruc- 
ture Bedeski continues, saying that invasions 
‘strengthened national self-consciousness ', that 
Japanese colonialism ‘could not extinguish 
Korean nationalism’, and that ‘scholarship 
through the centuries ... contributed to national 
consciousness’. However, most scholarship 
built on Chinese models and was written and 
disseminated amongst an educated aristocratic 
élite. Arguments for independence occasionally 
surfaced here; until the twentieth century, the 
populace had little sense of nation, let alone 
nationalism. Next, we hear that Koreans are 


), 

zone’ defined by the 38th parallel and the Han 
river (most commentators point out that the 
post-1945 division at this point was arbitrary); 
they have a history of ‘nearly 4,000 yars 
(Koreans usually say 5,000), and were 
massive colonization except for a us 
colony’ (records state there were five Chinese 
commanderies). 

Inconsistencies continue. On 26, student 
demonstrations in March 1 appear to 
precede the assassination of Park Chung Hee 
(which occurred in 1979), we are told i 
May, over 2,000 demonstrators called for an 
end to martial law in Kwangju (2,000 people 
were killed, later, page 48 otes an old 
government statistic of several hundred’ casu- 
alttes). The interpretation given of the military 
coup in 1961 is the leaders hoped ‘to turn 
[South Korea] into a country capable of 
resisting the north’. This is novel. 
Consideration of the Sixth Republic begins on 
page 37, but omits any mention of the 1987 
student demonstrations which forced constitu- 
tional reform until page 43 (4 pages after the 
reforms are discussed), or the role of Kim 
Young Sam in the 1990 political coalition until 
foe we (4 Pages after the coalition is discussed). 

be told that Kim announced the 
merger early in 1990, » partly because he 
haa ambitions to become president and the 
ruling party had no strong presidential candid- 
ate 1% 72), but a later we hear there was 
didate—! ul-un— who had built 

= his own following in the government party’. 

Chapter iv consists of an excellent overview 
of economic development, considering labour 
reform, the power of the conglomerates, and 
government intervention that ensured balanced 
ee crar is marred by a careless use 
of statistics k Chung Hee came to power 
in 1961, when page 79 tells us per capita GNP 
stood at $82, but Park is said to have initiated 
policies of growth only in 1970, when GNP 
stood at $675. By 1990, GNP stood at $4,550; 
but page 101 states that a year later, after 8. 4% 
growth, it stood at $6,498. Contrary to what 
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we are told on page 79, rural incomes have not 
risen to urban levels (indeed, p. 148 says ar 
regional development should create ie pari by 
2001). Contrary to page 100, 40% of the 
nation’s population do not live in the greater 
Seoul area (25% do) The text is also dotted 
with romanization and termmology mustakes, 
for example, Tong-a for Tonghak (p.103), 
hangul (han gül) and throughout, Kim H Song 
(preferred spelling Il McCune- 
pen Ii-sóng) and Kim 
erred spelling, Jong Il). 
al chapter, on South Korea’s fore1 

dolis does not really follow the rest of 
text. However, given the international realign- 
ments of the late 1980s precipitated by the 
eae of the Soviet Union, the topic is 

important Bedeski focuses on 
Pardon, 


ong Il (pre- 


a South Korean initiative first 
mentioned in a 1983 but lar ly 
developed after the 1988 Seoul Olympics. 

author reco the inherent conflict of 
Nordpolitik: ıt was an attempt to force 
P'yóngyang into dialogue with Seoul that relied 
on isolating the regime as the South established 
diplomatic relations with communist states. 
The policy has had & number of successes: 
South Korea has developed trade and diplo- 
matic relations with non-aligned and socialist 
states, the threat of war on the peni has 
receded, North Korea has become more pliable 
as it has been deserted by former allies, and 
domestic demonstrations have declined as the 
government has allowed some accommodation 
of socialist ideas. But the author points out it 
s d policy of high ~ high gain, in which 


may damage its relationshi 
with the United States Pandor ush No 


Korea dangerously into a corner chapter 
clearly provides a useful overview, but 1t 1s still 
hampered by the same bias North 
Korea: ' the realization that the North Korean 
system was a political and economic liability’, 
and the same unquestioned acceptance of what 
South Koreans say: ‘Tokyo’s diplomatic open 
mg to North Korea may have 

change of attitude in Japan, as Seoul wras 
looming more as a potential rival than as a 
Junior partner’ 

In summary, The transformation of South 
Korea provides a timely and needed account of 
the remarkable development of one of Asia's 
new powers. But, the volume is marred by 
careless use of statistics and considerable incon- 
sistency These should have been spotted prior 
to publication. As a textbook at the university 
level, these editorial matters substantially 
reduce the use of the volume, and it is to be 
hoped that Routledge wili consider a careful 
revision prior to publishing a second edition. 


KEITH HOWARD 


MARGARET HELEN CHILDS: Rethinking 
sorrow: revelatory tales of late medi- 
eval Japan. xii, 181 pp. Ann Arbor: 
Center for Japanese Studies, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1991. $27.95. 


The title of this book needs elucidation, for 
as it stands ıt conveys little of the unusual 
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religious and psychological interest of the 
stories here collected ' Revelatory tales’ is the 
term Margaret Childs uses to translate zange- 
mono, a genre of medieval short story in which 
monks and nuns ‘reveal’ the reasons which 
impelled them to leave the world and enter the 
religious life. Zange means to ‘repent’, not in 
the Christian sense of bemg sorry for one’s 
sins, but in the special Buddhist sense of ‘ seeing 
through’ the ephemeral and illusory nature of 
ordimary experience. The world, which we had 
hitherto taken for granted as real, is suddenly 
mujó, transient, shifting, delusory; the shock of 
this discovery drives us to seek a more perman- 
ent reality through Buddhist religious 
disciplines. 

The four stores in this book all describe 
such personal experiences. A group of monks 
or nuns gathers together, and each in turn tells 
the tale of the circumstances which made ‘the 
world' so repellent that they were driven to 
spend the rest of their lives in a Buddhist 
retreat The tales are all therefore variations on 
the theme of Buddhist suffering; they are stories 
of cruelty, greed, enslaving passion, ousy, 
neglect, and the sudden appearance Ta a ghost 
who returns to tell the true, horrifying story of 
its death It is interesting to note that not a 
single tale 13 concerned with the sense of sin 
generated by sex, which 1n a similar Christian 
collection would certainly be the dominant 
motive. 

Margaret Childs reminds us that there is a 
larger and better known collection of medieval 
tales known as hosshindan, which likewise 
recounts sudden conversions to the Buddhist 
life. But she distinguishes these zangemono 
stories on account of their special setting: 

‘revelation’, told in the first person, of past 
crimes and miseries to a sympathetic audience 
of like-minded people. 

In one story we have three monks living on 
the holy mountain of Koyasan who gather 
together to reveal their stories, each m turn. 
The first man tells how, twenty years before, 
he caught a glimpse of a girl, and fell 
obsessionally in love with her. He pined 
ad acne | lor her until she was suddenly 

by an unknown hand, her clothes 
stolen and her hair cut off The shock of this 
crime showed him the vanity of the world, and 
he has been praying for the girl's soul on the 
holy mountain ever since. 

The second monk then reveals that it was he 
who murdered the girl. He was a thief down in 
his luck, and he had murdered her for the price 
of her clothes. But when his wife, with further 
sales in mind, went back to cut the hair off the 
head of the corpse, he was so revolted that he 
took the tonsure. He, too, has been praying 
ever since for the girl's salvation. 

The third monk left the world for the odd 
reason that his lord, after a long feud, tried to 

e pea eace with his enemies. In becoming a 
Ak c left his wife and children in penury, 
and though he later encountered his children 
he would not reveal to them that he was their 
father for fear of compromising his vows. 

In the story entitled ‘Seven Nuns’, we are 
told a variety of reasons which drove medieval 
women into Buddhist nunneries. One woman 
was passionately loved by two men, but 
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abandoned by both; each preferred to sacrifice 
her welfare for what they deemed to be their 
duty to the other. Another woman was 
wrenched from a happy family life by the 
horror of seemg her little son, a child of 
remarkable beauty and intelligence, accident- 
ally killed by his doting father, who then 
committed suicide. Another became so jealous 
of her husband's second wife that she found 
herself developing warning signs of turning 
into a dragon. A wandering ascetic advised her 
to ‘kill’ her rival by practising certain medita- 
tions. She found that thereby she recovered her 
true Buddha nature, so that it was her hatred, 
rather than her rival, which was ‘killed’ Her 
horns and scales likewise vanished, and she 
forthwith entered the Buddhist life. 

Interesting sidelights on the medieval 
Buddhist view of life may be discerned 1n these 
stories. The on who is the occasion of the 
conversion, be she the murdered victim or the 
p trator of the crime, 18 seen to be a 

odhi dsl Ari ee bodhigattva. will 
noopt many a skilful means to show the reality 
of the Bu 's First Noble Truth—that the 
world as we ordinarily see it is mujó, sick, 
ephemeral and productive of misery. For the 
first two monks on Kó therefore, the gi 
who was murdered and had her hair cut off for 
reasons of greed was the Bodhisattva Kannon 
in a skilful and subtle disguise, whereby 
both men were ultimately led to the holy 
mountain 

It is salutary likewise today to read that the 
explanation for all this misery which immedi- 
ately occurs to all the sufferers is not that 
someone else is to blame, or that it is the fault 
of the authorities, or that they themselves are 
scandalously ill-used. It is due to their own sins 
in a former hfe. The suffering can hence only 
be elmmnated by takin steps 1o leave the 
inexorable karmic round of birth and death, 
and to find a life in which acts, words and 
thoughts bear no ‘fruit’ in the future. This 15 
the: Way taught by the Buddha. 

Margaret Childs has given us an interesting 
and readable book, with a helpful introduction 
explaining the medieval literary scene, the 
unfamiliar psychology of the characters, and 
the more recondite Buddhist points of doctrine. 
The medieval Buddhist scene in Japan is still a 
complex one This book provides unusual 
illummmation. 


CARMEN BLACKER 


CHARLES L. Yates: Saigo Takamori: 
the man behind the myth. London 
and New York: egan Paul 
International, 1995. £45. 


Most of this book consists of a biography of 
Saigō Takamon, derving from the author's 
doctoral thesis. Saigd had a turbulent and in 
some respects controversial career. A lower 
samurai from Satsuma goshima), he first 
rose to prominence as the agent of his lord, 
Shimazu Nariakira, during the disputes over 
Japan’s treaties with the West in the eighteen 
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fifties, was sent into island exile by Nariakira's 
successor, only to be recalled to play a leading 
part in the overthrow of the Tokugawa 1n the 
years 1864 to 1868, then became deeply 
1nvolved in the struggles over power and po! 
within the Meiji government in the penod 
1868-73. He ended his life as leader, or at 
least figurehead, of a rebellion against it in 
1877. 

The account is careful and judicious, making 
use of the full range of available materials in 
Japanese. It suffers, as all biographies do, from 
concentration on the actions and ideas of a 
single 1ndividual, since this tends to exaggerate 
his importance m the scheme of things, as well 
as the significance of those events in which he 
was personally mvolved. There are also a few 
scattered technical errors, though they are not 
of great moment and might in some cases be 
attributed to the printer. For example, there is 
some uncertainty about long vowel sounds 
(tozama 1$ given the reading /dzama several 
times in the text and in the glossary); Saga 1s 
identified with Higo, instead of Hizen (p. 117); 
Roches and Parkes are described as ambas- 
sadors, instead of munisters (p 82) 
Nevertheless, this is quite the best and most 
useful account of Saigo available in English. 

It is set in the framework of a discussion of 
the Saigo ‘myth’. To his successors—and, 
indeed, in some degree to his contemporaries— 
Saigo loomed larger than life. He was of much 
greater poma stature than most Japanese, 
either then or now He had a dominating 
presence, which made his arguments difficult to 
resist, whether in negotiation or confrontation. 
To this must be added a reputation for 
unswerving loyalty, both as samurai to lord 
and as subject to emperor, and for outstanding 
qualities as brilliant swordsman, military tacti- 
cian, political activist, conciliator, democrat, 
poet. He was, in fact, held to be an exemplar 
of the best in samurai tradition Not all these 
things, as Dr. Yates points out, can easily be 
reconciled with the historical record, or with 
each other. His own conclusion, based on a 
careful examination of Saigó's letters, poems 
and other writings, is that Saigd was a quite 
sunple man, sincerely believing all his life in 
the Confucian ethics and the standards of 
samurai behaviour in which he had been 
brought up, but constantly caught up 1n events 
in which these were difficult to reconcile with 
the actions he believed to be necessary for the 


sake of Satsuma and Japan. His onal 
qualities won him his reputation, but the 
contradictions he failed to resolve in his career 


left him inconsistent 1n action, lacking ‘any 
fixed inner meaning of his own’. The result has 
been for later generations that he has proved a 
kind of ‘empty vessel’, capable of being 
adapted ‘to stand for anything the Japanese in 
search of a symbol might want’. This, it is 
argued, explains both the persistence of the 
myth, and the vanations that have occurred in 
1t from time to time. Yates may well be right, 
though, as he acknowledges, the insubstantial 
nature of the direct written evidence concerning 
Saigo makes it by no means certain. At the 
end of the day, the man remains a puzzle. 


W. G. BEASLEY 
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ANDREW FRASER, R. H. P. Mason 
and Pamir MITCHELL: Japan's early 
parliaments, 1890-1905: structure, 
issues and trends. vi, 279 pp. 
London and New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1995. £40. 


Readers attracted to this volume by its title 
may initially be disappointed. Although its 
contents do indeed deal with Japan’s parlia- 
mentary history in the first 15 years after the 
introduction of the Meiji constitution, it is not 
in any sense a comprehensive survey, and while 
the introduction and conclusion do to some 
extent draw together the aspects covered and 
relate them to broader issues, it remains clearly 
a collection of rather loosely connected essays, 
some of which were written more than two 
decades ago. Nevertheless, the two main con- 
tributors are both noted specialists on Meni 
poe history and despite its limitations the 

ook should hold considerable interest both 
for the student of Meyi history and for anyone 
who wishes to compare the working of parlia- 
mentary institutions in different countries. Its 
most distinctive feature is that five of its six 
major chapters (the other being a valuable 
analysis by Fraser of the structure and general 
role of the House of Peers which ideally should 
have been matched by one on the House of 
Representatives) all examine debates in the 
Japanese Diet on ific—and significant— 
issues: the raising of the land tax 1n 1898; the 
question of poor relief in 1890; the discussion 
of the 1887 Peace Preservation Ordinance 1n 
1890—92; foreign policy issues, especially revi- 
aon l 9t the unegual treaties, ii 1890 31 and 

e Diet’s decision to postpone the implementa- 
tion of the Commeroal Code m The early 
1890s. All these debates are set in their broader 
historical context, but in addition, and in 
contrast with most recent historical practice, 
detailed attention is paid to individual speeches, 
with lengthy extracts being reproduced of some 
of the more notable. 

There is an obvious danger in such an 
approach of not being able to see the wood for 

e trees, and one sometimes feels that the 
material with which one is presented could 
usefully have been subjected to further pro- 
cessing and analysis On the other hand, this 
method does have the advantage of giving 
much more of the flavour of parliamentary 
debate and it allows the authors to demonstrate 
very clearly that the early Diet was a more 
vital body than is generally assumed. They 
further show that party allegiance was a much 
less strong determinant of Diet members’ 
attitudes than it became later, that the House 
of Peers was by no means always a buttress of 
authoritarianism, and indeed on occasion 
joined with the House of Representatives in 
pressing for liberal measures, ‘that the govern- 
ment uently took note of the views 
expressed in the Diet; and that in both houses 
there were men (notably Tani Kanjo, Konoe 
Atsumaro and Tanaka Shozo) of marked 
independence and integrity. So positive 18 their 
assessment of the Diet in the 1890s, 1n fact, 
that their book may be ded as revisionist, 
even if they do not explicitly make such a 
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claim. Their evaluation is certainly very differ- 
ent from that of the British diplomat who in 
1911 asserted that the only parliamentary 
institution of lower repute than the Japanese 
House of Representatives was the Turkish 
Chamber of Deputies; and, more importantly, 
it runs counter to the views or assumptions of 
most historians. Whereas the latter have rarely 
shown any interest in what was actually said 
1n Diet debates and tend to emphasize the flaws 
or irrelevance of the institution, the authors of 
this volume stress the other side ‘The ideal of 
parliamentary kovemmeut, vitiated though ıt 
often was by bribery, violence and manipulation 
both inside and outside the Diet, somehow 
seems to shine forth in such debates, with their 
touching appeals to the best m Japan's past 
and ionate concern for the future', and 
they int more strongly at their dissatisfaction 
with conventional views when they write that 
‘from the start the Diet was perfectly capable 
of conducting its affairs with the good sense 
and seriousness of purpose required of it by 
the Constitution. cities, whether native or 
foreign, who miss this truth and belittle the 
Diet—or, indeed, the reality of Japanese mod- 
ernisation in general—do themselves no credit 
and are a positive danger to their publics.’ 
Even if this book alone is not likely to 
overthrow the attıtude they deplore, they offer 
a sufficiently strong case to suggest that the 
history of the Japanese Diet—which they 
consider to have been ‘a general culmmation 
of Japanese as well as Western experience’ and 
‘central to national politics from the outset’ 
and which now has an unbroken tradition of 
more than a century—has suffered from 
unjustified neglect and that 1t is now time for 
a reappraisal. 


R. L. SIMS 


TREVOR FiNDLAY: Cambodia: the 
legacy and lessons of UNTAC. 
(SIPRI Research Report, no. 9) xi, 
170 pp. Oxford, etc: Oxford 
University Press, 1995. £27.50. 


This 1s one of several works recently pub- 
lished about the United Nations Transitional 
Authority m Cambodia (UNTAC). Others 
include Michael W. Doyle's UN Peacekeeping 
in Cambodia: UNTAC's civil mandate (1995), 
Janet E Heininger's Peacekeeping in transition 
the United Nations in Canbodu (1994) and 
William Shawcross’s Cambodia’s New Deal 
(1994). All were written with the benefit of 
hindsight, well after the transitional period 
defined by the 1991 Pars Agreements on 
Cambodia. They thus su e an earlier 
effort to assess AC edited by Ben Kiernan 
(Genocide and democracy m the 
Khmer Rouge, the United Nations and the 
international community, 1993; rev. in BSOAS 
LiX, 1, 1996), which has already been shown by 
events not to have stood the test of history 

Findlay, Heininger and Doyle approach their 
subject with similar backgrounds and concerns. 
Findlay is an Australian ex-diplomat whose 
academic specialization has been arms control. 
Heininger is a former US government analyst 
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who has in international organiza- 
tions. Doyle is a broad-brush international 
relations scholar who has previously covered 
questions like monetary disorder None is a 
specialist on Cambodian or South-East Asian 
politics. Their concern is to ascertain the extent 
to which UNTAC ‘succeeded’ as a UN peace- 
keeping operation, not to place the UN inter- 
vention in Cambodia in the context of the 
country’s political history. Their goal is to 
draw lessons from the UNTAC experience for 
application t to other UN missions to help make 

em more ‘successful’. The results are pretty 
much of a muchness. Each describes the Pans 
Agreements, which delegated to UNTAC ‘all 
powers necessary’ to achieve a political settle- 
ment of the armed conflict which had pitted 
the State of Cambodia fashioned by Vietnam 
SoC) against the Chinese-backed Khmer 

ouge (the partı of Democratic Kampuchea or 
PDK) and its non-Communist, anti- Vietnamese 
allies favoured by the West. UNTAC was to 
oversee the demobilization of the four 
Cambodian armed forces, to effect ‘direct 
supervision or control’ of Cambodia’s four 


‘exis administrative structures’, to create a 
‘new litical environment’ and to o: panizo 
* free and fair elections’ resulting in the forma- 


tion of a new government. e also making 
sure that no non-UN foreign military forces 
remained in the country, UNTAC was thus 
supposed to help Cambodians achieve ‘ national 
reconciliation’ and regain ' self-determination °. 
Findlay and Heininger describe and rate 
UNTAC's efforts at implementation of all 
aspects of its mandate, while Doyle concen- 
trates on its attempt to neutralize Cambodian 
political administrations and its o tion 
of elections. Each concludes UNTAC was a 
qualified success. They recount the breakdown 
of the military demobilization g gramme, the 
armed violence committed by the PDK against 
fellow Cambodians and Nei mane civilians 
after it began boycotting the ‘ rocess ', 
UNTAC’s failure to neutralize c Sot political 
administration, and the political Morc com- 
mitted by SoC against its politica! rivals. They 
stress that reasonably democratic elections were 
nevertheless held and a new government 
enjoying domestic and international legitimacy 
was formed. In drawing lessons from they 
place the Cambodian case within the comparat- 
Ive context of the evolving ways 1n which the 
UN has nere ag y intervened i in various 
of the world. Students of Asian and 
politics who are unfamiliar with this new 
of UN action between ‘peace- 
eng and ‘ orcement' will learn 
m om this However, they will be disap- 
ponies by the thin and sometimes erroneous 
of the Cambodian part of the process. 
Readers should also be warned about the 
tendency of these authors to take at face value 
authoritative public UN sources. All three seem 
to underestimate the extent to which such 
documents were not formulated with a view to 
telling the whole truth, but were instead part 
of the UN effort to salvage as much of the 
unravelling ‘peace process’ as possible, and 
are thus covered by a thick overlay of diplo- 
matese which serves to hide the constant 
political finessing which went on behind the 
scenes. Moreover, they fail to recognize how 
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much the UN public record is constructed so 
as to perpetuate certain politically useful myths, 
such as the idea that UNTAC managed to 
organize the elections on its own despite SoC's 
many efforts to subvert them. For example, in 
characterizing the elections as one of 'AC's 
*clear pur hs’, Findlay follows Doyle in 
eens t a reason for this was that 

AC did not require much co-operation 
from SoC to conduct them. He cites, as all 
others do, the massive registration and turn- 
out of voters as evidence of the success of 
UNTAC's elections. In fact, UNTAC's achieve- 
ment was very much due to SoC's efforts to 
get people to vote, which reflected its belief 
that it would win the ballot. Even as UNTAC 
tried to curb the worst excesses of SoC political 
violence, it nurtured this belief by acquiescang 
in SoC’s serious violations of political provi- 
sions of the Paris Agreements. However, that 
calculated appeasement of SoC was the key to 
UNTAC's greatest success is a truth that few 
have an interest in speaking. On the other 
hand, avoiding it means failure to analyse the 
crucial issue of how UNTAC managed to 
combine pressure on and propitiation of SoC 
80 that it neither backed out of elections nor 
was allowed to steal them. 

Those wishing to t read just one assessment of 
UNTAC as a mission could choose any of 
these works Findlay and Heininger are more 
comprehensive than Doyle, while Doyle’s focus 
makes hım somewhat better in his coverage of 
Cambodian politics. Those whose main interest 
is Cambodia, however, would be better off with 
the” journalist Shawcross’s monograph. He is 

more concerned to analyse the impact of 
UNTAC on the Cambodian political process 
and comes to his project with 20 years of 
interest in the country. " 


STEVE HEDER 


VIRGINIA MATHESON Hooker (ed.): 
Culture and society in New Order 
Indonesia. (South-East Asia Social 
Science Monographs.) xxiii, 360 pp. 
Kuala Lumpur: Oxford University 
Press, 1993. £14.99. 


At a conference on modern Indonesia which 
I attended a few months ago, one of the 
participants said that he found the New Order, 
the name for the Indonesian government which 
President Suharto has led since coming to 
power, boring. Others disagreed, but the 
speak er was insistent: everything was predict- 

le, nothing of any excitement ever 
ore in power were not interested ın radical 
in any sphere, political, cultural or 
, and situations altered very slowly, almost 

Sui Be 

The speaker would find some support for his 
position in many of the chapters of the book 
under review, but then so would those who 
disagreed with him. A number of the contrib- 
utors, for example, pomt out the imherent 
conservatism of New Order politics. Indeed, 
that is the most noticeable single theme running 
through the volume. The argument runs some- 
thing lıke this. The New Order has had three 
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principal tasks to perform in order to ensure 
political stability in Indonesia: contain political 
opposition, pre-empt the emergence of regional 
fragmentation, and counter the effects of in- 
creasing globalization—read Westernization— 
in Indonesia There are various ways in which 
those tasks have been carried out, and a 
number of arenas in which the New Order has 
found itself challenged The one which contrib- 
utors to this volume address is that of cultural 
politics: that 1s, how opposition and challen; 
1n the field of culture have been contained by 
the government. 

is issue is the substance of the essays by 
David Hanan, Krishna Sen and Saraswati 
Sunindyo on aspects of Indonesian film and 
television history, for example. In a fascinating 
chapter ın which the theoretical approach is 
taken from Laura Mulvey's work on the female 
gaze, Hanan shows how film ın the New Order 
period works to endorse the patriarchal control 
which the New Order imposes. The same point 
is made 1n Saraswati Sunindyo's analysis of 
television films 1n which she demonstrates the 
1deal to which women are expected to conform 
At another level, Virginia Hooker makes a 
similar point in relation to language, showing 
how its rhetorical manipulation enforces or 
legitumates the hegemonic ideology. The added 
twist 1n the analysis of the development of 
Bahasa Indonesia, however, 1s the growing 
influence of Javanese vocabulary and ideas. 

This theme of Javanism or the Javanization 
of Indonesia over the past three decades has 
been much commented on, both within 
Indonesia and by foreign observers, and the 
detailed descriptions of Tow it affects cultural 
forms are much to be welcomed In the chapter 
by Kathryn Robinson on houses in South 
Sulawesi, and Margaret Kartomi's chapter on 
the revival of feudal music, dance and ritual, 
in Ternate and Tidore, we see, for example, 
how regional arts, although encou , are 
forced to conform to a pattern which allows 
for variety only within controllable uniform 
parameters. The visible manifestation of this, 
to which Timothy Lindsay draws our attention 
in the course of a thoughtful and original 
chapter on the use of the Javanese past, is the 
Taman Mini in Jakarta, in which the ethnic 
variety of Indonesia 1s represented in miniature 
in a series of standard iconographic representa- 
tions of houses and cultural artefacts dominated 
by the Javanese pavilion. 

These points are well made and one would 
have liked to have seen them extended into the 
analysis of other aspects of popular culture in 
Indonesia. It would, for example, have been 
interesting to read something about changing 
life-style; ın New Order Indonesia, and the 
effect on evetyday urban culture of the appear- 
ance of global super-shops, Sogo, McDonald’s, 
Dunkin’ Donuts, and the new shopping malls, 
not to mention the heavy emphasis on designer 
labels and their fake ivalents. And within 
that same context, surely a discussion of the 
ubiquitousness of fashion magazines, Kartmi, 
Femina, Mitra, is required? An analysis of 
popular music 1s also significantly lacking. 
Rather than pursue the analysis coherently in 
these directions, however, the editor seems to 
have taken a different tack and allowed some 
contributors simply to provide brief summary 
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accounts of selected developments in different 
cultural fields during the New Order period. 
Thus, Hatley, after an incisive introduction to 
the dynamics of cultural production, proceeds 
simply to chronicle the fortunes of several 
theatrical groups, Foulcher gives a brief run- 
down on literary developments; and Hill pro- 
vides a worthy but estrian description of 
the fate of the Taman Ismail Marzuki Arts 
complex and of the literary journal Horison. 
The best chapters by far are those which 
deal with film and the representation of women. 
Through close analysis of one or two examples, 
they provide very substantial arguments which 
issues of representation to the demands of 
cultural and political ideologies. Paradoxically, 
however, by their highlighting of anomalous or 
oppositional representations, they also demon- 
strate that despite the tentacular nature of New 
Order institutions, there is none the less scope 
to challenge those ideological assumptions 
which these institutions seek to impose. 


C. W WATSON 


ELSBETH LOCHER-SCHOLTEN: Suma- 
traans sultanaat en koloniale staat: 
de relatie Djambi-Batavia (1830— 
1907) en het Nederlandse imperial- 
isme. (Verhandelingen van het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde, 161.) xu, 
368 pp. Leiden: KITLV Press, 1994, 
Guilders 50, $32. 


In the nineteenth and early twentieth centur- 
ies the Netherlands was not a major European 

ower, and the expansion of Dutch control in 

donesia is sometimes regarded as a unique 
form of colonialism, characterized by its rela- 
tively late development, its spread within an 
established area of influence, and its justifi- 
cation in ‘ethical’ terms. Examples from 
Indonesia are thus rarely incorporated into 
theoretical discussions on imperialism, and 
Dutch scholars have only recently placed 
‘colonial history’ in the wider context of 
European expansion In this attractive and well 
written book, Dr. Locher-Scholten argues that 
the Dutch experience in Indonesia represents a 
variation on the imperialist theme Though 
displaying a complex interweaving of causal 
factors, Dutch colonialism throws up themes 
familar to students of imperialism elsewhere— 
international and diplomatic considerations, 
the concerns of the home government, and 
particularly the influence of the 'periphery', 
where pressure from colonial officials was 
frequently the driving force behind expansion- 
ist trends. 

As a case study, Dr. Locher-Scholten exam- 
ines Dutch relations with the little-known east 
Sumatran state of Jambi, chosen because she 
believes that ‘historical processes’ can often be 
best understood ın such under-studied areas. 
At the beginning of the nmeteenth century 
Jambi was still an in dent kingdom, 
though small and economically unimportant. 
A hundred years later it was firmly within the 
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boundaries of the Dutch East Indies. The 
ocesses that brought this about form the 
ework of this book. In 1833 the Dutch 
signed a contract with the Jambi ruler which 
he interpreted as an insurance of support from 
a powerful friend; for the Dutch, however, the 
contract provided a means of gaining local 
recognition of Batavian suzerainty while 
abstaining from co. involvement. 
When Suitan Taha acu ) refused to 
admit Dutch authority, the Dutch accepted a 
de facto division of Jambi into two kingdoms, 
with the upstream under Taha and the down- 
stream under the Dutch and their client ruler. 
Colonial interest in Jambi increased with 
improved communications and a ter mter- 
est in oil exploration, but Sultan Taha’s position 
also became stronger Playing on Dutch hopes 
that he would soon submit to colonial author- 
ity, Taha was able to exploit his family 
connections and control y the entire 
country. Consequently, when the Dutch forced 
the downstream ruler to abdicate in 1899, they 
were faced with a native kingdom effectively 
ruled by a king whom the colonial government 
did not acknowledge. Impatience with this 
situation and the belief that Jambi should come 
under Dutch authority was fostered by growing 
colonial confidence as military campai 
Aceh and elsewhere were more Lm 
this context, the outbreak of a guerrilla war n 
1901 and the forceful imposition of Dutch 
control was almost inevitable. None the less, 
as the epilogue shows, the integration of Jambi 
into the colonial state after 1907 was not 
without its problems. 

The narrative is presented clearly, and readers 
unfamiliar with the region. will find assistance 
in the maps, photographs and appendices of 
royal genealogies and colonial officials. More 
importantly, the book's arguments are consid- 
ered and convincing. The Jambi case shows 
that fear of challenges from other colonial 
powers played a relatively minor 1n Dutch 
expansion; economic ambitions only lim- 
ited influence; and despite criticisms of native 
government, ethical considerations were not a 
primary consideration. What drove Dutch 
expansionism was a concern shared with other 
imperialist nations—the belief that national 
prestige must be maintained and Dutch author- 

defended Though there was no 'master 
plan' for the spread of colonial power, the 
existence of independent states in a region 
already ‘imagined’ as Dutch was felt to be 
anomalous. In creating and sustaining the 
concept of the ‘Dutch Indies’, control of 
heral areas such as Jambi was thus critical 

e strength of this book lies 1n 1ts focused 
vinon. It is above all a case study of the 
l process in a little studied area of 
nesia. It is not intended to provide an 
o of events from the ‘Jambi’ point of 
view, and Locher-Scholten does not allow 
herself to be distracted by such questions. She 
is fully aware that her sources were 
produced by Dutch officialis who had remark- 
ably little oma of this pe cultural 
region, Minangkabau, alay and 
Javanese ba were mingled For her, the 
value of the material les in the way it clarifies 
the developments and motivations underlying 
colonial expansion. At the same time, she has 
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been careful to distance herself from the 
assumptions and judgements contained in the 
sources for, as she points out, the ‘ problems’ 

that arose in Jambi were primarily caused by 
the inexperience, tions, and misplaced 
ambitions of the Dutch themselves In response, 
the only weapon of the indigenous élite was 
refusal to co-o Sik but such methods were 
ultimately in Locher-Scholten’s well 
researched and ready readable book B 

vides a masterly account of the reasons behind 
the extension of European control over a weak 
but none the less in dent Indonesian 
kingdom. It is also a fine example of historical 
writing that has convincingly placed Dutch 
colonial history in an funeral context. One 
could only wish that an equally tive 
work could present the Jambi version of this 
compelling but sad story. 


BARBARA WATSON ANDAYA 


SHIGEHARU TANABE: Ecology and prac- 
tical technology: peasant farming 
systems in Thailand. xx, 300 pp. 
White Lotus: Bangkok, 1994. 


Professor Shigeharu Tanabe of the National 
Museum of Ethnology in Osaka, Japan is 
among the foremost scholars of Thailand. He 
has published widely and effectively and has a 
considerable international reputation: Many of 
his skills and insights are reflected in this book 
which provides a detailed assessment of rural 
life and agriculture in two regions of Thailand— 
the North and the Central Plain. In the preface, 
Tanabe writes that * The aim of my research 
project was to explam the way in which the 
peasantry in Thailand interact in their environ- 
mental relations by examining the fundamental 
basis of their production process and their 
societal setting" (p. 1x). The author states that 
the book is a ‘modified’ version of his Ph.D. 
thesis which was submitted to the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London, in 1981. The Ph.D., in turn, was based 
on field-work conducted mainly between 1974 
and 1975. In other words, the core of the book 
is a discussion of work conducted some two 
decades ago. The key question, then, is how 
will this work be dressed-up to make it relevant 
to a Thailand which has fundamentally changed 
in the intervening period? 

Tanabe a ts that the field-work is dated, 
even going. 80 ar as to say that it is a ‘sort of 
archaeological fragment representing the past’ 
(p. ix). However, he also argues that ‘the 
present study may elucidate fundamental issues 
of peasant life and its environmental relations 
1n pursuit of sustainable development’ (p. ix). 
Whth these words, Tanabe has apparently tried 
to place his work on the environment/sustain- 
able hips ins bandwagon, one which the 
publisher mounts with alacrity with a 
* Professor 

-provides general insights into devel- 
cane and environmental issues which are of 
increasing concern in view of the rapid trans- 
formation of rural Thailand.’ Often, authors 
are not msible for what is written on the 
covers of their books. In this case, though, the 
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author Appears to go along with the general 
tenor of comments when he writes 1n the 
conclusion that the book sheds light on the *. 
resent state of oF peasant farming systems in 
ailand . suggest[s] some issues 
relevant to studies of peasant farming with 
particular reference to current environmental 
concerns’ (p 247). 

So, taking the preface, the jacket blurb and 
the concluding chapter, 1t seems that the book 
has the intention of applying research from the 
1970s to the environmental concerns of the 
1990s The next key question, then, 1s has 
Tanabe succeeded? It 1s here, and notwithstand- 
ing the skill with which he portrays and dissects 

i life in the 1970s, that the book fails 
to deliver. 
ite Tanabe’s comment that this is a 
‘modified’ version of his thesis, the modifica- 
tions of which he writes are, from what J can 
tell, extremely limited. For example, the opening 
theoretical chapter on ‘Ecology, practical tech- 
nology, and peasant farming’ is based on work 
that was almost entirely lished in the 1950s 
to 1970s, with a handful of references to the 
early 1980s, cot with a new opening section of 


a few hs tacked on at the beginning: 
This would be all very well if there had not 
been important work on indigenous technical 
knowledge, rural people’s knowledge, farming 
systems research, agro-ecosystems, local know- 
ledge systems, indigenous green revolutions and 
‘farmer first’ strategies of development, pub- 
lished since the thesis was written. None of this 
work-—conducted in Thailand and beyond—is 
acknowledged or dissected, and much would 
have had a direct and useful bearing on the 
discussion. Indeed, many of the points that 
come through in this book (taking it to be, 
essentially, the 1981 thesis) actually anticipated 
work that was to appear later However, the 
impression gained is not one of Tanabe being 
prescient and ahead of his time. Instead it 15 ot 
a thesis written nearly 15 years ago and 
provided a rudimen 1990s gloss 

So far as the core chapters of the book are 
concerned, there 1s no attempt to link the 1970s 
with the experience of the 1980s, let alone the 
1990s. The statistics, for example, are all 1970s 
vintage and there is no effort made to examine 
how things have changed since that time and 
to discuss these changes in terms of the original 
research It might have been possible for the 
author to have presented the work as an 
analysis of what rampant commercialization 
has done to traditional rural communities and 
the environment ın the North and Central 
Plain (a sort of ‘before’ 1n the context of the 
*after'). Or perhaps he could have drawn a 
distinction between his agricultural communit- 
les and the widespread trend towards greater 
economic differentiation and rural-urban mter- 
actions. But there is no evidence, so far as I 
can tell, that the original thesis has been 
reformulated in any substantive way and it 
remains, in large part, an account of life 
and human-environment interactions in the 
mid-1970s. As such, the work is unable to shed 
light on more recent changes or reasonably to 
interpret and account for their effects. 

'This problem is one that the author acknow- 
ledges in the eight-page concluding chapter— 
the only part of the book which appears to be 
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“new ’—when he states that an ‘important issue 
which I have not addressed . . 1s the 
processes of incorporation of peasant farming 
into the ever growing nation-state and the 
wider capitalist system" (pp. 252-3). At the 
same time there is almost no talk of ‘environ- 
ment' in terms of environmental degradation 
in the face of economic pressures. Tanabe's 
‘environment’ is the physical milieu within 
which farmers act and take decisions—it is not 
the environment of ‘greenery’. 

This book, in my view, needed to be 
re-focused or re-formulated if the true value of 
Tanabe's work was to be appreciated. What is 
a shame 1s that, had ıt been published in the 
early 1980s, and not the mid-1990s, then it 
would have had much new to say. As it stands, 
the perceptive interpretation of village life, 
environment and economy which the original 
thesis offered 1s, here, just a se of the past 
scarcely informed by, and idi relevant to, 
the present. 


JONATHAN RIGG 


PENELOPE GRAHAM: Iban shamanism: 
an analysis of the ethnographic liter- 
ature. (Occasional Paper of the 


Department of Anthropology, 
Research School of Pacific Studies, 
ANU.) x, 174pp. Canberra: 
Department of Anthropology, 
Australian National University, 
1994. A$20. 


The Iban are well known 1n the historical 
and ethnographic literature on Borneo from 
the work of Brooke period observers such as 
Perham, Low and later, Anthony Richards; 
recent Western anthropologists including 
Freeman, Jensen, Padoch, Sather and Sutlive; 
and a number of excellent Iban scholars 
including the late Benedict Sandin, Peter Kedit, 
James Masing and others. The Iban ‘shaman’ 
manang resembles the classic Ehadean shaman 
and is distinct both in role and in method of 
learning (inspiration) from the lemambang 
‘bard’, who tends to learn by instruction and 
mnemonic technique This shm volume reviews 
the available material on Iban shamanic beliefs 
and practices, mainly but not exclusively from 
published sources, and aims to delineate analyt- 
ically their underlying cultural assumptions 
Since it ıs not based on first hand field-work, 
this study 1s inevitably rather limited, but the 
fesulting critical synthesis is not without 


«Apart from introduction and conclusion, the 
divides mto five main chapters. In the 
pied introduction, the author briefly sets the 
ethnographic background and explams her 
decision to use all available sources regardless 
of date. Thus, the account is largely, though 
not entirely, written in ' the essentially fictional 
ethnographic present’ (p.11) Although the 
author tries to reassure us that these very 
diverse sources are mutually illuminating, the 
reader invited to assimilate reports separated 
by a century or more never quite escapes a 
feeling of intellectual msecurity; and there are 
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occasions where this dissonance makes the 
account seem quite unreal (pp. 110, 112). 

In ch.i, Graham pro to outline the 
various definitions of the Iban shaman 
(manang) and recounts their purported associ- 
ation with physical or ho-social disabilities 
She then notes the differences in status which 
have been reported in some cases, a topic which 
is addressed at length in chs. iv and v with 
particular reference to the ‘transvestite’ 
shaman manang bali which has prompted much 

tion. Graham’s view is that, m general, 
the shaman marks the point where the direct 
experience of the individual gives way to trust 
in the action of an mterm , & transition 
between self-sufficiency and interdependency 
which is characteristic of Iban cultural action 
in the wider sphere (p. 134) One may carp that 
such a transition must be by definition true of 
any social action. However, Graham offers an 
absorbing, if brief, discussion of this issue in 
the context of the prestige rankings for Iban 
men (historically well differentiated and 
involved with head-hunting) and women (prim- 
arily weaving) (pp. 103 fL) Her interesting 
argument is that the transvestite shaman falls 
outside these classical conventions enabling 
him (or, less frequently, her) to transcend the 
human condition and take on the spiritual 
world. It is at this point that the reader wishes 
for support from some substantive first-hand 
linguistic analysis and case material Also 
invaluable would be sufficiently detailed histor- 
ical accounts exploring the idea that the decline 
of head hunting has led to significant chan 
in the status of the manang bali (p. 116). Thi 
is one of several places where the supervisor of 
a doctoral thesis would no doubt emphasize 
the value of a certain line of inguiry, and the 
author is hereby encouraged to follow it up 

Like shamans elsewhere, the manang exploit 
a range of ritual techni among which are 
the linguistic forms differentiating colloquial 
from ceremonial speech, the subject of ch. ii. 
This account is based wholly on the texts 
recorded by Perham and Sandin, and its value 
is primarily semantic rather than phonological. 
Graham favours the approach adop by 
J. J. Fox, following Roman Jakobson. This 
stresses the extent to which shamanic verse 
conforms to a parallelistic form and exploits 
semantic or metaphorical devices to convey 
subtle nuances and rich images. The author 
claims that the published shamanic texts pro- 
vide ‘ample evidence of [their] intelligibility 
and communicative power ... which contributes 
to the intended restructurmg of the patient's 
experienced reality’ (p. 28). However, she also 
cites reports of their esotericism and difficulty, 
an apparent inconsisten perhaps ezplamed if 
the texts of Perham and Sandin, being fixed on 
the page, do not represent the full phonological 
complexity of material which when sung may 
be extremely hard to grasp. This account would 
have perhaps benefited from a dose of per- 
ceptual psycholo or aesthetic theory, and it 
remains ultimately rather thin and unpersuas- 
ive: another candidate for careful field study. 

The procedures of ntes of healing (pelian, 
saut) and initiation (babangia) are the subject 
of the third chapter. This considers the place 
of the soul (semangat) in cosmology and of 
soul calling as a curative exercise. 
Acknowledging the classical approach of van 
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Gennep to ritual structure, Graham emphasizes 
how the rites aim to engineer a spatial separa- 
tion between the human and spintual dimen- 
sions of the cosmos Graham sees the shamanic 


than in any particularly sparkling new insights. 
There are many places in this book where the 
author utters the academic mating cry for more 
research. It is to be hoped that she will turn 
her analytical capacity to making good some 
of these deficiencies. 


SIMON STRICKLAND 


RONALD R. ATKINSON: The roots of 
ethnicity: the origins of the Acholi 
of Uganda beore 1800. xvii, 
320 pp. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1994. $34.95. 


It 18 pleasing to find a book which, while 
insisting that ethnicity is made rather than 
given, none the less insists also that ethnicity 
was very much a feature of the pre-colonial 
African world: that is, that the creation of 
tribes really does happen, but that ıt is not 
purely a  twentieth-century phenomenon. 
Atkinson argues just this (though he does still 
lnk the final emergence of an Acholi iden- 
tity to colonialism—Egyptian, rather than 
European, in this instance). 

This is one of the three main ts of 
this work. The second argument is that the 
political structures of pre-colonial Acholi were 
not the result of an immigration by Luo- 

ers in the fifteenth century, but that rather 
ey were the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century Mier re aa of ideological influence 
from state of Bunyoro-Kitara to the south, 
combined with local ecological circumstances. 
This is an interesting argument, which reverses 
the direction of political influence which many 
previous authors have suggested. The potential 
blem 1s that this argument further estab- 
es ‘Bunyoro-Kitara’ as the presumed fount 
of all political change in the interlacustrine 
area, without throwing any further light on the 
historical nature of that enigmatic polity— 
though we are at one point told of the existence 
of a “central government’ there. 

The third argument, integral to the pursuit 
of the first two, concerns the proper use of oral 
accounts of the past, of which Atkinson is a 
passionate advocate. On this latter point, 
Atkinson’s style and idiom may distract the 
reader from one important point The lo: 
shadow of J. B. We and the History o 
Uganda Project lies very evidently across 
Atkinson’s work, and many of the odologi- 
cal assumptions associated with this school 
(which make this reviewer, for one, wince) are 
apparent here: the preference for group inter- 
views which produce conse: accounts; 
suggestion that laborious note-taking is some- 
how less intrusive than tape-recording and 
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allows for useful ‘control’ of the interview; 
even the Rodah Nile gauge—all appear here. 
In fact, Atkinson's analysis of oral sources is a 
little more innovative than all this would 
su, . He sees a dissonance between accounts 
of the past produced in different contexts, and 
he sees this dissonance as of fundamental 
i rtance in understanding both actual histor- 
ical processes and the way in which these have 
been reinterpreted. 

Atkinson locates this dissonance in the 
different perspectives of histories of chiefdoms, 
which assert their antiquity and their linka 
to the migration of Luo-s ers, and the 
histories of lineages, which through their 
accounts of incorporation into chiefdoms sug- 
gest a much more recent origin for the chief- 
doms. There are a number of Websterian 
assumptions embedded in Atkinson’s own prose 
which seem to sit uncomfortably with this 
analysis (why, for example, are these crucial 
accounts of lineage history described as ‘non- 
narrative’ and ‘unconscious '?) but it 1s a useful 
insight. None the Jess, the reader may often be 
left wondering how exactly Atkinson reached 
a particular interpretation of tradition—the 
story of the refugees who carried rain magic in 
their leg bandages being one point where the 
argument eluded this reviewer. 

Atkinson’s prose style also betrays the influ- 
ence of an earlier historiography, laden as ıt is 
with passages that veer from melodrama to 
bathos—one lineage were ‘ reeling from defeat’, 
their fields “ravaged by the enemy, were in a 
state of d . One has the uncomfortable 
sense that this style, which piles on recon- 
structed detail m place of explication, is an 
attempt to batter the reader into belief. 
Bombarded by names of rwots and lineages 
and hills (none of which can really mean 
anything to anyone not familiar with the area), 
the reader is offered rather little in the way of 
analysis of social process. The lineage 1s the 
fundamental social unit on which Atkinson 
builds his narrative, but one gets very little 
sense of the structure and internal dynamics of 
these lineages, which appear almost as indivis- 


ible blocks Atkinson repeatedly suggests that 
drought inspired enlargement o tical 
style— but he does not really say enough about 


how lineages or chiefdoms worked to explain 
why this should have been the case. How did 
rwots offer more security than lineage heads? 
There are tantalizing hints of process—refer- 
ences to the number of ‘outsiders’ in chiefly 
Imeages, comments on the reluctance of refu- 
gees to transfer tribute payments to new 
rwots—but there is no elaboration of this 
This absence of social analysis is accompan- 
ied by an almost complete lack of consideration 
of language and ture. Atkinson seeks to 
explain nineteenth-century cultural E 
eity in the area, and the dominance of the Luo 
language, through reference to the political 
changes which are the basis of his story: 
because, he argues, Luo-speakers were the 
initial medium for transmitting the new political 
ideology. But he really does not offer a 
convincing model of how this happened— 
though his own account suggests that there 
were considerable cultural erences to be 
subsumed in the ‘common social order’ which 
grew out of political change. The implication 
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would seem to be that culture does not matter. 
Atkinson’s interpretation of Barth strengthens 
this implication, for he argues that ethnicity is 
constructed through political change, and that 
culture is smply made up to suit politicall 
defined constructs of identity This understand- 
ing of ethnicity ıs not unique to Atkinson, but 
it would seem to underestimate the real com- 
plexity of social forces 

I find none of Atkinson's contentions about 
Acholi inherently implausible—indeed, I think 
that he 1s quite likely right, and this book is to 
be welcomed for offering these insights. But, 
despite the wealth of reconstructed detail which 
the book offers, I am not convinced by his 
arguments. 


JUSTIN WILLIS 


CRAWFORD YOUNG: The African colo- 
nial state in comparative perspective. 
xii, 356 pp. ew Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 
1994. £28.50. 


‘The vertebral thesis of this book is that a 
retrospective examination of the African colo- 
mal state can illuminate some of the frailties of 
its postcolonial successor and perhaps even 
suggest avenues of escape from its more 
burdensome legacies' The first part of the 
author's opening statement can certainly be 
applauded: to examine the colonial state in a 
broad comparative perspective, from the stand- 

int of political science, 1s a timely undertak- 
ing. The second part of that statement, holding 
out a possibility of reform, is brave, but leads 
the author to some less than convincing 
conclusions. 

Crawford Young is an Africanist veteran, 
with some excellent research to his credit, 
especially on Zaire, and it 1s from the colonial 
Congo that he takes the organizing principle 
of his book. This is to present the colonial 
state as Bula Matari, the rock-breaker, like 
Henry Morton Stanley making his way up the 
Congo rapids with his dismantled steamers and 
his coerced labour in 1879-80 ‘In the symbol- 
18m of Bula Matari the colonial state is stripped 
naked the term did not apply to the layers of 
African intermediaries who in a number of 
settings partially concealed it from village view. 
It referred solely to the alien, white domination 
that was the energizing force 1n the superstruc- 
ture of impenal hegemony.” 

This is tic, and it 18 clear, but it is also 
a bit too neat. To strip the African colonial 
state naked of its layers of African 1ntermediar- 
1es is to rob it of much of its reality—the 
guards, interpreters, clerks, chiefs and other 
notables who were part of the substance of the 
Afncan colonial state. The extent to which the 
intermediaries could be in a position to deflect 
the purposes of their hierarchical superiors, the 
extent to which colonial subjects could con- 
struct their own dependency, are thus ignored. 
We are not very far from what J. F. Ba 
has termed the 'paradigm of the yoke' of 
dependency theory, although such a conver- 
gence would be far from Crawford Young's 
Intention. 
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The Bula Matari model of alen white 
domination 1s more applicable, of course, to 
some circumstances to others Where 
white settlers are present, as in Kenya, in 
southern Africa, or in Algeria, white bureau- 
cratic domination could be exercised wnth 
adequate fundin ing, directly, or if one prefers, 

‘nakedly '—as of course in the plunder 
model of the Belgian Congo. But in most of 
tropical Africa, where there were very few 
white settlers and where funds were chronically 
short, the colonial state depended for its 
effective operation on all those scantily paid 
African intermediaries to whom Cra ord 
Young turns a blind eye. A view of politics 
from below seems to be blocked in this 
perspective, and it is very difficult, as the author 
at one or two points does recognize, to make 
much sense of the African colonial experience 
without such a view, without a focus on the 
pohtics of intermediation. 

Bula Matan dominates African society as a 
free-standing entity, an interesting example to 
contemplate in a comparative review of state- 
hood—without sovereignty or nationhood, not 
an international actor, but with a high degree 
of autonomy either of African social forces or 
of metropolitan superiors. Bula Matari has also 
come to dominate the thinking of this author, 
as is evident in his considerations on the 
colonial inheritance of statehood ın ica. 
* Just as the colonial subject was a stigmatized 
other for the colonial state, so the independent 
state became a predatory other for the citizen.’ 
Again this is too neat, excluding the extent to 
which the citizens also prey upon the state. Poor 
old Bula Matari is even blamed for going soft 
in his old age, the years of welfare colontalism 
after 1945, leaving a | which ‘became a 
liability for the postcolonial states from the 
1970s on, when economies turned sour’. 
Whatever became of Bula Matari, the paradigm 
of the yoke is ap tly in robust condition. 

Yet this is a Book to be welcomed: it has 
identified an important subject for political 
science’s consideration, covermg an impressive 
range of comparative readings—on colonial 
states in North and South America, in India 
and the East Indies, in the Caribbean. And it 
is a book which will provoke a debate. thus it 
is asserted, concerning the democracy enthusi- 
asms after 1989, that ‘the robust bureaucratic 
autocracy that was the true bequest of Bula 
Matari regained 1ts ascendancy’. The problem 
may rather be that the autocracy 1s neither 
bureaucratic nor robust, and it certainly won't 
do to try to pin the blame on Bula Matar. 


DONAL CRUISE O'BRIEN 


HERRMANN JUNGRAITHMAYR and 
DYMITR InxisziMow: Chadic lexical 
roots. Vol r Tentative reconstruc- 
tion, grading, distribution and com- 
ments; | Vol ir Documentation. 
roce und Oralitát in Afrika, 20. 

) xli, 193 pp., foldout map; xx, 
347 pp., foldout map. Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer Verlag, 1994. DM 
130. 
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The work under the review constitutes a part 
of the rich tradition of comparative studies of 
portions of Chadic lexicon Some of these 
studies are armed at adding additional argu- 
ments for the genetic unity of Chadic languages 
and/or ther membe within the 
asiatic family (Nina om, Rocznik 
pa aer 22/2, 1958 and 24/1, 1960; and 

Etnograficheskii ornik, Ilt, 
p enin and Leningrad, 1959); others have 
concentrated on the internal classification of 
Chadic, with evidence drawn from the recon- 
struction of the vocabulary, (Newman and Ma, 
JAL, 5, 1966, Newman, Afroasiatic Lmgutstics, 
5/1, 1977). Jungrar mgr de Shimizu (Chadic 
lexical roots, Berlin, 1981) had as 1ts only goal 
8 reconstruction of lexical roots. The Hen 
struction of Proto-Chadic vocabulary has been 
facilitated reconstructions of portions of 
phonolo systems of individual branches of 
Chadic (Russell G Schuh, in J Bynon, ed., 
Current Progress in Afro-Asiatic linguistics, 
Amsterdam and Philadelphia, 1984, Olga 
Stolbova, E istoricheskoye yazykoz- 
naniye: problemy rekonstruktsii, Moscow, 1987) 
as well as by numerous comparative studies 
of the Afroasiatic lexicon, including Marcel 
Cohen, Essa: comparatif sur le vocabulame 
et la phonétique chamito-sémitique 
(Paris, 1947), A. Dolgopolsky Sraynitel'no- 
istoricheskaya fonetika hitskikh yazykov 
oscow, 1973), numerous works of Skinner 
listed in J. and I.) and MS (not listed, but 
widely distributed). The recently published Orel 
and Stolbova, Hamito-Semitic etymological 
dictionary: materials for a reconstruction 
(Leiden and New York, 1995) has provided a 
wider pe ive for the study of the Chadic 
lexicon within the Afroasiatic family. 

The present two volumes by Jungraithmayr 
and Ibriszimow constitute a much revised and 

amplified version of Jungraithma and 
Shimizu (1981) and also contain the data 
promised in that volume. Volume 1 consists of 
an introduction, tentative reconstruction, grad- 
ing, distribution, and comments; Chadic-Roots- 
English index, and a map of distribution of 
Chadic-language subgroups Volume 2 consists 
of documentation and bibliography 


The c aim of the work 1s a reconstruc- 
tion o 1 glosses, obtamed through an 
analysis of 250 glosses. Several criteria may be 


applied in the choice of glosses for reconstruc- 
tion. Traditionally, linguists tried to reconstruct 
glosses that were believed to belong to a 
vocabulary assumed to be ‘basic’, or i 

larly important for the study of mate culture 
of proto . Another criterion, which is 
much more important for the study of language 
structure, is to reconstruct some lexical items 
that are more likely than others to be sources 
for grammatical morphemes. As in the 1981 
work, the present study selected glosses tradi- 
tionally considered important for the study of 
material culture. Thus one can find glosses for 
‘arrow’, ‘ashes’, ‘bark’, ‘beans’, ‘grinding 
stone’, ‘crocodile’, ‘elephant’. There are no 
glosses for deictics or for pronouns from which 
a large number of grammatical morphemes are 
denved in Chadic and non-Chadic languages 
alike There is the verb ‘teach’, but there is 
not a single verb of saying. Verbs of sayıng are 
a rich source of grammatical morphemes m 
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many languages, but they are specifically 
important in the Chadic language group. 
Fortunately, bo dy parts and verbs of movement 
‘go’ and ‘come’ have been included, so there 
is some useful information for the study of 

ticalization processes 1n Chadic But 
one would like to have an attempt to recon- 
struct other verbs of movement, such as 
‘arrive’, ‘depart’, ‘ascend’, ‘descend’, and 
stative locative verb ‘to be at a place’ and the 
verb ‘become’. One would also like to have 
some volitional verbs included, because these 
verbs, together with deictics, pronouns, and 
body parts, constitute the main source from 
which Chadic grammatical morphemes have 
emerged. 

The data for the reconstruction come from 
the Chadic Word Catalogue established in the 
early 1970s in Marburg and from published 
sources. It appears that works ing with 
reconstruction or sources published after 1988 
by authors other than deu yr and 
Ibriszzimow have only rarely taken into 
consideration There are also some gaps for 
languages on which data were published 
before 1988 

Unlike 1n the 1981 work, the authors of the 
present work state explicitly their method of 
reconstruction They recognize the importance 
of regular sound correspondences and the 
usefulness and dangers involved 1n mass com- 
panson. In recognition of the comparative 
method they provide a Sound Correspondence 
Table (pp. xx—-xxix). Each consonant (no vowels 
are given) has correspondences listed 1n word- 
initial and word-medial position. Un- 
fortunately, the validity of the postulated sound 
correspondences is greatly mitigated by the fact 
that for many consonants two and sometimes 
three segments are dur m S for Proto-Chadic; 
thus there is b, b} d, dz, 8,, 82, 83, etc. This 
puts the validity of the table m doubt, because 
1n effect such a system defeats any attempts to 
establish re sound co ndences. 

J. and I. follow the 1981 method of presenting 
several roots for each gloss. This practice, 
which for some may indicate lack of commit- 
ment to any specific analysis, is actually one of 
the most valuable aspects of the presentation. 
Reconstructed roots are graded with respect to 
how many groups have the attested cognates. 
Reconstructed roots with cognates in three 
branches are the highest in the hierarchy; They 
are followed by roots attested in two branches, 
one branch, and finally in forms attested in 
only a few languages. The advantage of such a 
presentation is that it provides other researchers 
with a very generous lists of forms attested in 
more than one language, subgroup, and group. 
For some glosses, when the root 18 well attested, 
there may be only one or two forms given, and 
for others there may be ten and more forms 
given, For the verb ‘break’ there are 14 

orms listed. 


The reconstructions of each gloss 1s provided 
with comments on the same page. These 
comments, absent in the 1981 work, accomplish 
a number of tasks. They provide justification 
for specific reconstructions, often providing a 
mom oa analysis of individual items 

They discuss phonological and semantic 
changes that various forms have undergone. 
Finally, the comments include Afroasiatic cog- 
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nates drawn from works of David Cohen, 
Aharon Dolgopolsky, A. Murtonen, and Olga 
Stolbova and also give information on lexical 
items in Niger-Congo and Nilo-Saharan lan- 

ges, with which Chadic languages have been 
in contact for thousands of years. The com- 
ments constitute a most valuable addition and 
are necessary in this kind of work, given the 
large number of forms, large number of 
anguages, and the different linguistic contacts 


The main characteristic of reconstructions is 
that they do not include vowels, for verbal or 
nominal roots alike The forms that are grven 
with vowels are not reconstructed forms, but 
rather full forms of nouns or verbs in a specific 
language or languages. Moreover, no sound 
correspondences are established for vowels, nor 
is there an explicit statement concerning the 
status of vowels in the reconstructed forms. It 
appears that the guidıng principle was to 
assume that the lexıcal root m Proto-Chadic 
resembled the verbal root in Semitic, 1.e. that 
consonants alone differentiated one lexical item 
from another, and that vowels supplied gram- 
matical information. But this model is not 


applicable to nouns in Semitic lan , Where 
vowels must be included to distin between 
one noun and another. With ri t to verbs 
in Chadic, ıt has been postulated that all the 


vowels constitute an integral part of the verb 
on an equal basis with consonants (Newman, 
Afrika und Ubersee, 60/3, 1977) or that all the 
consonants and one, usually the first vowel Due 
necessary to postulate the underlying 

of the verb jzyngier, in Hennont 
Jungraithmayr (ed.), The Chad languages m the 
Hamitosemitic Nigritic border area, Berlin, 
1983). There have been no works that explicitly 
stated that nouns in Chadic could be repres- 
ented only by the consonantal skeleton It is 
true that reconstruction of the vowel sstem, 
and more specifically of vocalic changes tha! 

the forms may undergo, ifficul 
Nevertheless, Newman, “Afroasiatic Lingusnen 
5/1, 1977, included vowels in his reconstruction. 
Reconstruction of vowels within the verbal and 
nominal forms is unavoidable unless there 18 
evidence that vowels for verbs and nouns 
represent grammatical morphemes, such as 
aspect or mood markers for verbs (I do not 
know what would have been the categories for 
nouns). In the absence of such claims and 
evidence, an explicit statement with respect to 
the status of vowels in reconstructions would 
have been most welcome. 

A similar issue is presented by tone All 
Chadic languages use tone to distinguish lexical 
items and also 1n a number of grammatical 
forms. The fact that the authors can reconstruct 
so many glosses without taking tone into 
consideration says something about the status 
of tone. But it is not clear what it does say. It 
may well be that tone ıs a Chadic innovation 

ithin the Afroasiatic family. But again, an 
explicit statement about the role of tone in the 
process of reconstruction would have been 
most welcome 

A discussion of individual reconstructions, 
viz. an assessment of their validity, goes beyond 
the frame of a review. Such discussion has 
validity only if an alternative reconstruction 1s 
proposed, and future reconstructions, which, 
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one hopes, will attempt to reconstruct vowels, 
will address the ic reconstructions in J. 
and I. One would have expected that the 
present work would explicitly address recon- 
structions in Newman, Afroasiatic Linguistics, 
5/1, 1977, which reconstructs 150 glosses, many 
of them the same as those reconstructed in 
J and I. It must be stressed that many of the 
reconstructed forms ın J and I differ signific- 
antly from those reconstructed by Newman 
(loc. cit.) and also from those in Jungraithmayr 
and Shimizu (1981). 

The JRoqueton of this work 1s very hand- 
some. The two volumes must be used together, 
since the reconstructions are in vol. 1 and the 
actual data 1n vol.2. The two volumes when 
opened occupy 33x17 inches, quite a bit of 
desk space. 

The two volumes constitute the largest 
attempt at reconstruction of the Chadic nouns 
and verbs thus far, and also the largest 
collection 1n one publication of data for such 
a reconstruction. The comments accompanying 
the reconstructions contain valuable insights 
into phonological and semantic changes in 
Chadic and contacts between Chadic and 
Niger-Congo and Nilo-Saharan languages. For 
anyone interested in the reconstruction of 
lexical items in Chadic and Afroasiatic, this 
publication is a must, whether one agrees with 
the proposed reconstructions or not. The wealth 
of maternal included should enable readers 
to conduet their own reconstructions if they 
so wish. 


ZYGMUNT FRAJZYNGIER 


JACQUES ARENDS, PIETER MUYSKEN 
and NorvaL SwurrH (ed.): Pidgins 
and creoles: an introduction. 
(Creole Language Library, Vol. 15.) 
xv, 412pp. Amsterdam and 
Philadelphia: John Benjamins 
Publishing Company, 1994. 
Guilders 140, $79 (paper Guilders 
60, $29.95). 


Growing interest in the languages known as 
pidgins and creoles in the 1980s led to the 
unching of the Journal of Pidgin and Creole 
ur 11980) and to Ae Dae tare ya yos 
wor! with ti eginning 5 
creole(s), which, with differing emphases 
Y red Med ee cies study. o these 
guages an significance for linguistics 
in general (Muhlhausler, 1986; Romaine, 1986; 
Holm, 1988-89). There has been considerable 
rogress in this field since then and the need 
or revised editions of these books, or for an 
entirely new work, has been apparent for some 
time. The publication of this new work thus 
comes at an opportune moment, although one 
ight have wished for a more original title. 
the preface, the editors indicate that their 
aim is to provide a textbook suitable for 
university courses which 1s more up-to-date 
and less  Pacific-oriented than ether 
Mühlháusler (Pidgin and creole linguistics, 1986) 
or Romaine (Pidgin and creole ges, 1986). 
All three editors teach at tho University of 
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Amsterdam, which has for some time been the 
leading centre for Pidgin and Creole studies 
and which is where 14 of the 15 contributors 
to the individual chapters in this book are 
based. (Probably no other university in the 
world could provide more than three people 
qualified to contribute to such a book.) 

The book 1s divided into five and a 
total of 26 chapters, each of which concludes 
with Puget ons for further reading. Part 1, 
* General aspects', has an introductory chapter 
by Muysken and Smith which begins with the 
traditional distinction that creole languages 
have native speakers while pidgins do not, and 
goes on to point out that this is inadequate 

ecause some such languages are spoken nat- 
ively by a minority but as a second or additional 
language by the majority, making them simul- 
taneously pidgins and creoles (e.g. Tok Pisin of 
Papua New Guinea). On the same e, they 
also write that a Creole ‘can be defined as a 
language that has come into existence at a 
point in time that can be established fairly 
po (p.3) This is unsatisfactory, not 
east because precisely the same mught be said 
of any pidgin. 'Point in time' 1s misleading 
because all that is actually known is (a) when 
contact between different E i Oups 
began in a particular place, and (5) the date of 
the earliest text yet known in the emergent 
language. The gap between (a) and (b) is often 
a century or more and, even where it 1s 
appreciably shorter, one cannot always be 
certain whether the person whose sp this 
represents spoke this natively, 1e. whether it 
qualifies as a pidgin or creole according to the 
traditional distinction. Their date of 1739 for 
the earliest known application of the word 
‘creole’ to such a language (Negerhollands, of 
the Virgin Islands, p. 8) 1s wrong since it 
is found in reference to the Portuguese Creole 
of Senegal in 1685 (Cultru (ed), Premier voyage 
du Sieur de la Courbe fait à la coste d’ e 
en 1685 ..., Paris 1913: 192). 

Chapter i1 is a regrettably far too brief survey 
of the social, historical and demographic cir- 
cumstances in which creole languages arose. 
An error which slips m here, and which is 
repeated later in the book, is that the Wolof 
language of Senegambia is mislocated on the 
‘Windward Coast’ (‘Sierra Leone to the Ivory 
Coast’, 18, 92). 

In chapter fii, Bakker points out that ‘in 
most studies of pidgins and creoles, pidgins 
fare rather poorly’ (p. 25). This book 1s, alas, 
no exception, such a small proportion of the 
volume as a whole being devoted to pidgins 
that Creoles and pidgins would have a 
more approptiate title. Bakker goes on to claim 
that ‘ pidgins are structurally strikingly different 
from creoles’ (p.25), but two of the three 
features he selects to illustrate this are less than 
convincing. He states that tense, modality and 
aspect (TMA) are ‘expressed by adverbs, if at 
all, ın pidgins but mostly by preverbal elements 
in creoles” (p. 38) This 18 incorrect. The three 
varieties of Pidgin English for which there are 
the most extensive historical records are those 
of the China coast, Eastern Australia, and 
Melanesia. In all of these, preverbal TMA 
markers are attested very early, and long before 
any of these could be described as ‘extended 
Pidgins’ (P. Baker, in J. Arends (ed.), The early 
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stages of creolization, Amsterdam, 1995). He 
also writes that ‘reduplication is a common, 
almost universal process in creole languages, 
but it is rare in pidgihs, though common in 
extended pidgins' (p.39). This is misleading 
Reduplication has at least five different roles in 
creoles and pidgins—augmentative, attenu- 
ative, distributive, pluralizing, and signalling 
change of word-class—but probably no more 
than three of these roles are to be found in any 
one language. Not one of these roles is to be 
found in all or even most creoles. Furthermore, 
it is necessary to distinguish between those 
languages in which reduplication can be applied 
to all members of a particular word class (e.g. 
nouns for plurality in Makista, em 
adjectives for attenuation in Mauritian) and 
those 1n which only a small minority of words 
are affected (as in a great many pidgins 
and creoles). 

The remaining chapten. in Part I deal with 
* Mixed languages and lan intertwining’ 
(iv), ' Variation’ (v), ‘ Decolonization, „ language 
planning, and education’ (vi), and 

terature’ (vii). 

Part 2, ' Theories of genesis', contains four 
chapters Three of these summarize theories 
which emphasize the contribution to creoles 
from, respectively, European languages (vin), 
non-European s (0), an guage 
universals (xi). The o es 0) A 18 dud 
different in nature did d 
evidence that such languages MID ird: 
ally over several generations rather than 
abruptly as had formerly been widely assumed. 

Part 3 comprises eight sketches of indi- 
vidual languages: Eskimo Pidgm, Hainan, 
Saramaccan, Shaba Swahili, Fa d‘Ambu, 
Papiamento, Sranan, and Berbice Dutch. These 
are written, in almost every case, by specialists 
with first-hand experience of the languages 
concerned, thus guaranteeing the quality of the 
data on which they draw The range of lan- 
guages chosen is reasonable, but might have 

improved by the inclusion of one chapter 

ona variety of Pidgin English. This would have 

provided readers with an opportunity to com- 

pare, its characteristics with those of the various 
glish lexicon creoles discussed 1n this book 

Part 4 contains concise descriptions with 
illustrative examples of many of the gramma- 
tical features typically associated with creoles. 
There are five chapters: ‘TMA particles and 
auxiliaries’, ‘Noun Phrases’, ‘Reflexives’, 
‘Serial Verbs’, and ‘Fronting’ Each chapter 
1s amply illustrated by examples drawn from 
many Creoles, particularly those represented in 
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Part 5 lumps together two unrelated sections: 
the ‘Conclusions’, by all three editors, and 
Smith's annotated list of creoles, pidgins and 
mixed languages. ‘Conclusions’ turns out to 
be a misnomer since what this in fact contains, 
far more usefully, 13 a review of issues requiring 
further research 

Smith's list contains more than 500 lan- 
guages, set out in a sequence according to their 

rincipal lexifier and geographical location. 
While Smith acknowledges that it is not 
exhaustive, this is by far the most comprehens- 
I catalogue. a creoles, pidgins and mixed 


oduced 

sas from | its 26 chapters, the book includes 
two maps (p.xx) and four indexes (subjects, 
language names, place-names, and eR 
The maps are rather poor and com Dans ont 
unfavourably with those in Holm (Pidgms 
creoles, 1988-89). The world map dira 
excludes most of the Pacific) purports to show 
the location of 22 "frequently Cited pidgins, 
creoles, and mixed languages', but it is not 
clear on what basis they were selected since 
they include Pecoh, which 1s not even mentioned 
in the index. In fact, Smith does list this under 
the spelling Petjo (p. 373) but this, too, is not 
1n the index. Further investigation reveals that 
the whole of Smith's chapter has simply not 
been indexed at all, thus Inniting the list's 
usefulness The second map shows the location 
of 16 ‘frequently cited Caribbean Creoles’ but 
omits Louisianais and Antillais. While it is true 
that the latter is not frequently cited in this 
book, it ought to be, for it is the oldest French 
lexicon creole, has around one milhon speakers, 
and is currently spoken in at least six different 

olitical entities (Guadeloupe, Dominica, 

que, St Lucia, Grenada and Trimda 

These omissions are symptomatic of the lac. 
of attention paid to ch-lexicon creoles in 
general (with the exception of Haitian) in this 

ok, and to publications in French relating to 
eveyone speci the study of pid 

veryone g in the y of pi 

and creoles will find many minor and S 
major points on which they disagree with one 
or other of the contributors to this book. They 
will probably als o be able to list many things 
they would like to see added or expanded m 
future editions. It is appropriate, therefore, to 
recall that this book is subtitled an introduction, 
and that its editors aimed to provide a 
university textbook. They have certainly suc- 
ceeded in this aim for this is undoubtedly the 
best book for use as part of a university course 
on pidgm and creole languages that has 
yet appeared. 


PHILIP BAKER 
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Nazi Hoca (ed.): *4bdalgadir ibn 
‘Umar al-BagdGdi, Glossen zu Ibn 
Hisams Kommentar zu dem Gedicht 
Banat Su‘ad. Überarbeitet und mit 
Indices versehen von Muhammad 
al-Hufairt. Teil 2, I, II. (Bibliotheca 


Islamica, 27b) 743pp. 444 pp. 
Stuttgart: Kommissionsverlag Franz 
Steiner, 1990. DM 128,52. 


This two volume set completes the first 
ublication of the massive supercommentary 
y ‘Abd al-Qüdir al-Baghdáüdi (d. 1093/1682) 
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on the commentary by Ibn Hisham al-Anséri 
(d. 761/1360) on the famous qasida attributed 
to the pao, of the Prophet, Ka‘b b. 
Zuhayr The first part (pp. 752] appeared in 
1980 (Bibliotheca Islamica, 27a) and one 
assumes that the ten year gp between the 
appearance of that part and this second one is 
a result of the troubles 1n Lebanon: the text 
has been printed by Dar Sader, Beirut. The 
first part was not noticed m BSOAS. ‘Abd 
al-Qadir’s text, which extends to p.109 of 
vol. tt of the second part, is preceded by 10 p. 
of introductory matter by the editor an 
followed by the 331 pp, of indexes. 

Al-Baghdádi, who is best known for his 
Khizünat al-adab (referred to in the editor's 
preface to part I as Hasanat al-adab), represents 
one of the peaks of traditional Arabic philology. 
He came to Cairo from Baghdad following the 
extension of Ottoman authority over Iraq, and 
he presented this Hüshiya (composed in 
1669—70) to the ruling Sultan, Mehmet IV (see 
Hoca's introduction to part D) travelling to 
Istanbul for that purpose. Four manuscripts 
preserved in Istanbul have been consulted for 
this edition, the two most important of them 
dating from the lifetime of the author. Indeed, 
Hoca indicates that one of them is an autograph 
of al-Baghdadi, although his account of that 
manuscript's composition (Part I, p. 14) leaves 
some doubt as to whether all of it is in the 
author's own hand. 

Al-Baghdadi adds a wealth of lexicographical 
and grammatical information to Ibn Hishám's 
text, as well as biographical detail about the 
poets and scholars referred to there. As Hoca 
says, the work will be of interest to all 
concerned with the history and culture of 
Islam, and the completion of its publication is 
most welcome. 


G. R HAWTING 


JuLrus GUTTMANN (ed.) and CHAM 
RABIN (tr.): Maimonides, The guide 
of the perplexed. 250 pp. Indiana: 
Hackett, 1995. £27.95 (paper 
£5.95). 


This is a very welcome reissue of an import- 
ant work. It brings back into print a very 
cogent line of interpretation of Maimonides's 
philosophical masterpiece, and makes available 
at a reasonable price many of the key 
of the text. Guttmann's approach to the text 1s 
linked to the Neokantanism of Hermann 
Cohen, which places great stress on the ethical 
point of the work, and he quite rightly 
emphasizes the clarity of Maimonides's form 
of expression. It is always very difficult to 
present an abridgment of a long and complic- 
ated work, and it has been done very success- 
fully here, so that we find extensive discussion 
of issues such as the nature of language about 
God, the limits of human knowled the 
eternity of the world, prophecy and providence, 
the rationale of divine and human law, and 
wager one hilosophy. Daniel Frank presents 
admirably clear introduction whch relates 
this approach to more recent approaches to 
Maimonides and provides a useful bibliography 
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of modern treatments of his thought. This 
book is essential and exciting reading for 
anyone concerned with the thought of 
Maimoni 


OLIVER LEAMAN 


R. Vasse (ed.): A classified handlist of 
Arabic i gr da acquired since 
1912. Vol. r: Islamic law. 121 pp. 


London: The British Library, 


1995. £25. 


This book lists the Islamic law manuscripts 
acquired over the see part of the present 
century by the iental and India Office 
Collections of the British Library, with a brief 
description of each manuscript, together with 
the first line of the manuscript, the date, the 
author's name and date of death. The manu- 
scripts are presented in sıx chapters (usl, furü*, 
ikhtilaf, fatawá and shorter works and risalas). 
Within each chapter, the books are listed 
following the various schools and in (as far as 
possible) historical order of writing. There are 
also five extensive indexes, two of authors in 
Arabic and in romanized script, two of titles, 
also m Arabic and romanized script, as well as 
an index of the manuscripts’ numbers The 
scholatiy apparatus is thus complete, leavin 

the. purist with some minor and margin 
quibbles on transliterations (e.g. why fetwas 
rather than fatwas?, Kashf al-dtbas fr 
yuhillu wa yuharrımu min a-harir fi al-libas 
Tather than the more correct passive yuhallu wa 
yuharramu?, or the unnecessary hyphen between 
fiand ma). 

Curiously, this little catalogue i: is also pleasant 
to consult as a learned introduction to the 
history of Islamic law. It tells several stories, 
which lie at the heart of the re-examination of 
the field ın recent years. First, and mostly for 
Sunni le; lustory, it allows the user to follow 
Hanafi furu“ across a span from the ei th/ 
ninth-century Shaybani’s al-Jami! al-saghir to 
Ibn Nujaym ın the sixteenth century and 
al-Kawakibi in the seventeenth century. (It is a 
pity there are no manuscripts that go up to the 
nineteenth-century Ib bidin, so t the 
leading authors of that school could have been 
represented from beginning to end.) The reader 
1s thus given a sense of the continuity of furü* 
and its richness. 

Secondly, the book conveys a sense of the 
variety in the literature of Islamic law, including 
of course the headings mentioned above, but 
also lawyers’ handbooks, legal versification 
and, most alluringly, the tracts and treatises, 
There are several exciting titles in this section. 
Here, the book has two hints for the reader: 
the importance of certain rather innovative 
scholars as against others: namely, Ibn Nujaym 
and Tagi al-Din al-Subki, who each have a 
well represented number of shorter treatises; 
and the treatment, particularly ın the risdla 
genre, of topical (for the tume) subjects. pleas 
and invalidation of pleas, anonymous tracts 
with seventeenth- or eighteenth-century dates 
on the lawfulness of smoking, the legality of 

earing red, ruined watermills near Damascus 
(dated 1860), the regulation of prices, the 
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wearing of silk, and an intriguing entry for a 
book ing ijtihäd. These are all titles that 
will whet the appetite and should send serious 
scholars of Islamic law to the unstudied 
treasures ın the British Library collection. 

This appears to be the first volume of the 
series. That 1t was chosen to be in Islamic law 
is itself testimony of the renewed interest in the 
field. This is a beautiful little book, 1n the finest 
scholarly tradition of the British Library. 


C. MALLAT 


'TuoMas B. STEVENSON pomp): 
Studies on Yemen, 1075 1945. a 


liography of European-language 
sources for social scientists. (Yemen 
Bibliography Series, no. 1.) xx, 
197 pp. Westbury, New York: 
PERA Institute for Yemeni 
Studies 1994. 


This bibhography is a most useful addition 
to those compilations already available (and 
listed in the beginning of the present work) on 
the the ever oes output of hterature con- 

the Yemen. It was conceived as a 
broad. collection following up on Sinomé 
Mondesir’s Select bibliography of Yemen Arab 
Republic and People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen (Durham, 1977) and closing with the 
unification of the two Yemens m 1990. The 
introduction gives a clear idea of the methods 
used to collect the 1267 entries, as well as the 
topics covered and excluded. Stevenson tried 
to obtain copies of each entry and has marked 
those items where this proved impossible A 

very detailed and well thought-out Ke keyword 
ndx helps to access the titles whic 
al habetically arranged The spacious layout 18 
er help with onentation. 

A possible criticism concerns the selection 
Stevenson lists under social sciences not only 
history, sociology, economy, anthropology, 
political scientists and geographers but 
areas such as develo lopment, health care and 
preservation. He further includes agriculture, 
educaton, law, architecture and religion. 
Having already ranged so widely, one wonders 
somewhat why he did not make it a compre- 
hensive bibliography Furthermore, the title, 
which 1s clearly aimed at social 4 scientists, tiska 

Um many to whom 1blio y 

Git also “be of usc iis regrettable that 
Eu ua ed titles are not incl 
cncourapng once more the tendency to dis 
the wor! Arab colleagues 


ULRIKE FREITAG 


SHAIKH ABDULLAH BN KHALID 
AL-KHALIFA and MICHAEL RICE 
oon Bahrain through the ages: the 
istory. xiii, 621 pp., m ep [on end- 
Kegan London and ew York: 
egan Paul International, 1993. 


The volume under review gathers contribu- 
tions on the history of Bahrain which were 
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presented at the Bahrain Historical Conference 
in Manama, 1983 A first book with papers 
relating to the archaeology of Bahrain was 
published in 1986. Between the two, they 
constitute the pO most comprehensive 
collection of (relatively) recent research on this 
area of the ficere. Gulf 
The current collection consists of 37 papers, 
covering a very wide variety of topics from the 
early Islamic history of Bahrain to the twentieth 
century Authors give surveys of particular 
sources, such as those of the Portuguese and 
British, Arab geographers and coms. Others 
investigate trading activities, the emergence of 
the state, the development of printing and the 
postal service and the art of irrigation. Overall, 
the volume thus provides a kaleidoscope of 
fascinating insights into the history of an island 
that, through its geographical ponton, formed 
a significant staton for the Gulf trade, with 
links extending throughout the Indian Ocean, 
the Far East and Europe. Interestmgly enough, 
ıt seems that these connections were far better 
documented by outsiders who came to Bahrain. 
This 1s reflected in the orientation of the 
contributions which, with a few notable excep- 
tions such as the one by R. G. Landen, tell us 
more about external relations, trade and the 
battle for political control than about the 
people living on the island. 
nfortunately, the papers, which are by 
Arab as well as Western historians, are of very 
xd quali, ranging from mere synopses 
descriptive accounts to profound 
presentations and analyses. Thorough editin, 
and insistence on a consistent standard woul 
have greatly increased the value of this book 
as a reference work. Although the contribution 
by K. Awad provides a bibliography, curiously 
enough of mostly Western-language publica- 
tions, a comprehensive bibliography would also 
have been a valuable addition. The somewhat 
unorthodox arrangement of the papers—in 
alphabetical order of author—does not help 
the reader to gain a quick overview over 
the contents. 


ULRIKE FREITAG 


US AGENCY FOR [INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT: Water resources 
action plan for the Near East. 
168 pp. Washington, D.C.: USAID 
Bureau for the Near East, 1993. 


A number of high le level international work- 
shops and symposia have focused attention on 
the water resources of the Middle East and 
North Africa during the past two and 
some useful publications are beginning to 
emerge based on the papers and discussions 
generated by the meetings. The World Bank’s 
A 4 strar for managıng water in the Middle 

North Africa, appeared in September 
1993 and the thinking of USAID 1s summarized 
in the above volume. The value of these 
publications lies in the shifts they reveal in 
thinking about water by officials in the agencies 
which appear to be both appropriate and 
constructive. Just over three years ago it was 
not regarded as politically appropriate to 
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circulate the type of maternal now bein 
published, nor were the ideas in gen 
currency. 


The most important feature of the new 


k oach is that water is seen as part of the 
olitical economies of the individual countries 
Pad regions of the Middle East and North 
Africa and not just as a resource which can be 
to enable larger and more reliable 
supplies to be made available. Such an 
approach is stimulated by the broad 
range of problems addressed by the Bureau for 
the Near East in USAID and there is consider- 
able evidence m the report of the overall 
objectives of the bureau New economicall 
viable water is nevertheless desirable and wi 
continue to be sought but is unlikely to be 
mobilized in significant quantities with HUE 
technologies, and therefore approaches whi 
optimize the use of scarce water will be on the 
agendas of governments and agencies for the 
ds two decades and beyond The USAID 
emphasizes the relevance of principles 
oi dernan management and the related issue 
of valuing water so that its uses are consistent 
with the economic and social value of the 
outputs resulting from the allocation of scarce 
water. 

The study is also important in emphasizing 
the importance of institutions in developing 
and implementing economically and ecolo- 
gically viable policies. The study concludes that 
interested parties will have to be involved, 
canila end poraaded of the necd fo abe A 
longer term view and to consider principles of 
sustainability. 

The maps and statistics in the appendices are 
ueil in in providing a regional perspective, and 
the lists of past and ongomg projects are 
helpful in identifying the developing profile of 
assistance and the current tendency to support 
projects fostering demand management with 
associated studies on willingness to pay and 
environmental economics. 


TONY ALLAN 


RALF STAUTZEBACH: Pürifiksü und 
Sarvasammatasiksa. Rechtlautlehren 
der Taittirtya-sakha. (Beiträge zur 
Stidasienforschun Südasien- 
Institut Universität Heidelberg, 
163. [i], vi 419 pp. Stuttgart: 
rad Steiner Verlag, 1994. DM 
138. 


The Sanskrit Siks& literature, compilations 
of the various Vedic schools for the training of 
priests in recitation with ial reference to 


accent, is E f for y only in Weber's 
Paniniya, Franke's Sarvasammata^, and 
anaes 8 yas, all over a cen old. 

ithal's 


Sturn i ioed, by Parameswara 
and translated a Tar, 
E of ous Cotta N 
(not even the Hamburg palm-leaf could 
made available, it seems); and a Sarvasammata! 
and largely deviant Sarvasammata’, based on 
eight and three manuscripts (and fragments) 
respectively. 
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A preliminary investigation shows how Pan 
will have been put to by selective adapta- 
tion from the Taittirlya Pratigakhya and the 
Vyàsa, and how the two variant Sarvasammata 
may have grown from a common stock. One 
would have welcomed a more cpordinated 
presentation of the structure of the Siksás, and 
a less pes best system of abbreviations and 
bibliogra reference. 

An P pendir describes Taittiriya recitation, 
on the basis of cassette recordings, as substan- 
tially in accord with the data provided in 
the texts. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


C. G. KĶKASHIKAR (ed): Srautako§a: 
Encyclopaedia of Vedic sacrificial 
rituals comprising the two comple- 
mentary sections, namely, the 
Sanskrit section and the English sec- 
tion. Vol. 1 Sanskrit section [based 
on the Samhitas, the Brahmanas, the 
Aranyakas and the Srautasiitras ]. 
Pari 2. ‘The seven Soma-sacrifices’ 
subsequent to the Agnistoma. [29], 
443 pp. Pune: Vaidika SamSodhana 
Mandala, 1994. Rs. 86. 


The Srautakoía, on which work began in 
1946, 1s a grandly conceived tr of Vedic 
ritual literature m text and translation which 
sought to harness the necessary practical and 
scholarly expertise while this still tenuously 

. Not unlike the ritual itself, the es 
has tended, of necessity, to go on ciem 
the search for a comprehensive consisten 

It so far covers Haviryajfia and subsidiary 
Istis (voL r Sk. 1958; Eng. 1958, 1962) and 
Agnistoma and the other main Soma sacrifices 
(voL n. Sk. 1970, 1994; Eng. 1973, 1982). The 
new issue, dated 1994 but completed in 1995, 
deals with the five Soma ces other than 
Agnistoma, and the cupplementary AY 
agnigtoma. The reference nes seven’ in the 
has to be understood in this sense It presents, 
as usual, the entire Mantra-Brāhmaņa 
of Sanskrit texts thematicalty emen ‘arranged -but 
has the great y virtue of treating also 
range o tasütra texts (rather than the 
Baudhiüyana alone, as was hitherto the practice 
in the Sanskrit section). 

When the corresponding translation volume 
will follow is not stated, and there seem to be 
no immediate plans for further continuation 
(Eküha, Réjasflya, Sattra, etc.) The team 
assembled for the earlier volumes, C. G. 
Kashikar and R. N. Dandekar, with G A. 
Khare, V. V Bhide, and others, has not been 
replaced; and, some twenty years after his 
retirement, Kashikar had to be called upon to 
proceed yet a while alone ‘to weed the path 
through the dense region of Srautg traditions’. 

A synoptic version of the dozen Srautasütras, 
CO! ed here together with the VaitZnasütra 
of Atharvaveda and other available mat- 
erial, has been no less a desideratum than that 
provided for the Mantras and Brü and 
should considerably faciltate study, notably 
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with reference to the origins and development 

of the ritual. The project clearly deserves more 

suppor from scholars than has actually been 
coming. 


J C. WRIGHT 


Davi P. E (ed.): Two bio- 
graph ies of Sdakyasribhadra: the 
gy by Khro-phu Lo-tsa-ba and 

its ‘Commentary’ by bSod-nams- 
ps -bzang-po. Texts and variants 
om two rare exemplars preserved 

in the Bihar Research Society, 
Patna. (Tibetan and Indo-Tibetan 
Studies, 4) v, 90 pp. Stuttgart: 
Franz Steiner Verlag, 1990. DM 28. 


Sàkyasribhadra q 1408-1225), the great 
Indian master who played an important role in 
the history of both Indian and Tibetan 
Buddhism, is known 1n Tibet as the Kha-che 
Pan-chen (‘the Kashmiri Great Scholar’). 
Among a number of important contributions 
he to Tibetan four are consid- 
ered to be major. First, he established a famous 
Vinaya ordination lineage and a living monastic 
community. It is this community that eventually 
became the foundation for the so-called four 
communities (tshogs pa bzhi) of this icular 
tradition "dond. he produced, in 

Mox ration with his disciple Sa-skya Pandita 
Kun-dga’ al-mtshan (1182-1251), a new 
translation of Dharmakirti's work on logic, the 
Pramanavárttika, and mitiated a related teach- 
ing lineage. Third, he brought into Tibet his 
calculation of a Buddhist chronology which 
was considerably different from the chronology 
followed by the Tibetan traditions up to that 
time. This chronology 1s closer to the calcula- 
tons of modern scholars with regard to the 
Buddha’s dates, and ıt appears to have been 
derived from a certan Smhalese Theravada 
tradition. Fourth, he co-operated with Khro- 
Bi Lo-tsi-ba on the erection of the great 
kn image at Khro-phu in western 


S the five different biographies of 
Tbhadra which are beleved to have 
existed 1n the past, two accounts which still 
Survive are here reproduced in roman transcrip- 
tion. The edited text is based on a wood-block 
edition carved at Grwa-phyi hoe düs 
rd in Lho-kha, and a cursive 
th of nd are held by the "Bihar 
Reeri Society in Patna It is believed that 
another copy of this work is preserved in Rome 
among the texts brought from Tibet by 
G. Tucci. In the xylograph edition, the first 
pri is eight folios long and is a fine eulogy 
Khro-phu Lo-tsa-ba B pa-dpal 
d 1172/7 3). Prhe second work, which represents 
a kind of ‘commentary’ to Khro-phu Lo-tsa- 
ba's verses, is 66 folios long. Its author, bSod- 
nams -bzang-po, is not known, but he 1s 
believed to have been an adept of the tradition 
established in Tibet by Kha-che Pan-chen. 
Once agam, David Jackson has produced a 
very reliable piece of work. The carefully edited 
texts are pre xe by an excellent 1ntroduction 


SHORT NOTICES 


that provides an 1nformative discussion on the 
authors and an outline of the contents. This 


.publication undoubtedly constitutes a signific- 


ant addition to the field of Tibetan studies. 


TADEUSZ SKORUPSKI 


Roprick WHITFIELD and ANNE 
FARRER: Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas: Chinese art from the silk 
route. Edited by Anne Farrer, with 
contributions by S. J. Vainker and 
Jessica Rawson. 208 P RUE 


British Museum lications, 
1990. £19.95. 
This catalogue accompanied an exhibition of 


the same name held at the British Museum in 
spring 1990, to inaugurate the newly renovated 
exhibition gallery of the Department of Oriental 
Antiquities The last catalogued exposition of 
selected items from the British Museum’s Stein 
collection was held in 1914. 

The objects exhibited in 1990 comprised 
paintings, prints, textiles and other items pre- 
dominantly from Dunhuang, as well as some 
from other sites m Central Asia. The majority 
of the objects kept at the British Museum were 
collected by Sir Marc Aurel Stein (1862-1942) 
during his three successful expeditions to 
Chinese Central Asia. 

In addition to the preface, introduction, lists 
of exhibits and bibliography, the catalogue is 
divided into three major sections. The first and 
lori section (pp. 16-107) contains colour 

black and white illustrations accompanied 
by full captions to oe 80 pu on textiles 
and paper recovered from ve 17 at 
Dunhuang. Most of the paintings included in 
this section represent a Stes Bod of Buddhist 
deities, mainly Bud ttvas and 
some lesser deities Pepe were popular in Central 
Asia, The captions are co: tently written and 
provide identifications an hnical eal 
tions of the exhibits. They ics mainly on the 
material and the artistic elements 

The next section includes over 20 pictures of 
silk embroidery, tapestry, banners, book wrap- 

and other silk remains. The most abies 


Ive of 4 these exhibits 

embroi representin Salut 

on the Vulture Peak (Grdhrakiita); Y prectng one 
of the | t Beds examples known 1n China. 


The remaining exhibits Tepresent silk pieces 
with mainly flower, bird and animal motives. 
The third section comprises a wide range of 
archaeological 1tems such as carved or painted 
wood, stucco heads, pottery and clay figures. 

Each section is headed by a succinct exposi- 
tion of the information essential to the under- 
standing of the exhibited items. The 
introduction 1s also very bnef It is something 
of an achievement to outhne the stages of 
Buddhism from its origins 1n India to the time 
of its advent in China ın less than two 

The main merit and value of this catalogue 
rests in the colour plates and the captions. Jt is 
due to the generosity of Mr Bej that 
this moderately paed publication contains so 
many excellent illustrations and colour plates 


SHORT NOTICES 


of many works of art included in the Stem 
collection. 


TADEUSZ SKORUPSKI 


PaoLo DAarfNÀ (ed): Indo-Sino- 
Tibetica: studi in honore di Luciano 
Petech. (Studi Orientali, Vol. 1x.) x, 
433 pp. Roma, Bardi Editore, 1990. 


This volume contains 25 papers on a variety 
of topics relating to different regions of Asia. 
The wide range of concerns reflects Professor 
Petech's academic interests and competence. 
Durnng his long and distinguished career, 
Professor Petech produced an impressive seres 
of scholar! books: and articles on China, Tibet, 
Nepal, India and other areas. His command of 
several Asian languages enabled him to make 
use of original, frequently difficult texts and 

tions on the basis of which he brought 
to light a body of new and informative material. 
His academic interests have focused predomi- 
nantly on historical studies. The list of his 
publications up to 1986 is included in his 
Selected s on Asian history (Roma, 
IsMEO, 158 b ), xxviii; the subsequent publica- 
tions are listed ın the present fellcitation 
volume. 

Twelve papers are in Italian, ten in E 
two in French. The remaining paper, by Gnoli 
and Torella, apart from a short introduction in 
English, is essentially an edition of the 
Tantroccaya of Abhinav. ta. The two papers 
in French, by in an respective! 
represent a study of an old thang 
(Dune e from Western Tibet, and a 

relevant discussion and a transcribed list of 
texts whose wood-blocks were in existence in 
Bhutan around a.D. 1800. Seven other pa 
which relate to the Tibetan cultural arca incinde 
Hugh Richardson’s informative contribution 
on the bDe-blon province of the early Tibetan 
empire, and Helga Uebach’s interesting discus- 
sion on Dharma-colleges and their teachers in 
ninth-century Tibet. Among the papers relating 
to China, the contribution arelli on the 
artistic output of the Liao dynasty (907-1125) 
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is perhaps one of the more interesting. The 
reader will also find several articles relating to 
India and one on the Newars of Chuhari. This 
is an mteresting and well-edited volume of for 
the most part excellent articles. 


TADEUSZ SKORUPSKI 


His HOLINESS THE FOURTEENTH DALAI 
LAMA OF TIBET. Tibet. 
Photographs and oe ens by 
Galen Rowell. 162 pp. London: 
Thames and Hudson. 1990. £28. 


This is not an academic publication in a 
pror sense but rather an attractive illustrated 
whose main purpose is to convey through 
excellent photography the beauty and ethos of 
the Tibetan landscape and cultural heritage. 
The photographs included in the five parts of 
this publication are accompanied by captions 
and are contextualized with the help of six 
short essays or rather narratives by His Holiness 
the Fourteenth Dalai Lama. The introduction 
by Galen Rowell provides an account of his 
own first encounter and sul uent involve- 
ment with the Tibetans, and broadly outlines a 
number of political issues which focus mı- 
nantly on the relationship between and 
Tibet. The topics touched on the Dalai 
Lama include compassion; odd 
happiness; ecology and the human opines 
versal na e ple ty and the environment; the 
of pilgrimage, and Tibet as he knew 
it and bia in Lhasa. It is thus a mixture of 
nal memories and statements on Tibetan 
ddhism and culture and international issues 
such as ecology and peace. The Dalai Lama 
shares his personal thoughts and feelings in a 
subjective and very captivating way, and his 
perception and interpretation of natal por 
everything he touches on are 
meated by his Buddhist potrai aŭd. 
love for his country and p people. This b 
inspires a sympathy for t and its plei in 
a way that a more scholarly publication could 
not hope to do. 


TADEUSZ SKORUPSKI 
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THE REALM OF THE IMAM 
THE FATIMIDS IN THE TENTH CENTURY 


By MICHAEL BRETT 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


I 


Despite their period from the tenth to the twelfth century, at the height of 
the Middle Ages; despite their position in Egypt, at the centre of the civilization 
of the Near and Middle East; and despite their prominence as the third 
Caliphate of Islam, the Fatimids lack a satisfactory modern history of their 
dynasty. This is partly because of the length of their life, which covers the 
histories of so many hundreds of years; partly because of the span of their 
empire from North Africa to Egypt and Syria, stretching across the histories 
of so many regions; and finally because, at the level of Islam itself, their empire 
was divided between their dawla or state and their da‘wa or doctrine. The 
doctrine, which focused on the Fatimid Imam as the gutb or pole of faith, 
gave the dynasty its peculiar strength and endurance. The failure of that 
doctrine to supersede the Islam of the schools, however, left the Fatimids 
increasingly isolated and ultimately vulnerable. Standing outside the main- 
stream of Islamic tradition, the dynasty’s own version of its history was 
disregarded. Instead, its components passed out of their original context to be 
incorporated into the regional or universal histories of subsequent authors. 
Magrizi was alone in compiling his /1ti'àz al-hunafa’ as a history of the dynasty 
in Egypt, introduced by a miscellany of information on its origins and previous 
career. But the /tti'az did not begin to find its way into print before the middle 
of the twentieth century, and has chiefly served the purposes of Egyptian 
history. Following the treatment of the dynasty in the sources, the modern 
study of the subject remains fragmentary. 

Wistenfeld’s pioneering Geschichte der Fatimiden Chalifen of 1881, which 
brought together the accounts of writers such as Ibn Khaldün and Ibn al-Athir 
in a narrative history of some 300 pages, has had few successors.’ In English 
there has been De Lacy O'Leary, A short history of the Fatimid caliphate 
(London and New York, 1923), and in Arabic, Hasan Ibrahim Hasan, Ta’rikh 
al-dawla al-fatimiyya (Cairo, 1958). The history of the dynasty has usually 
been set in the context of Egyptian history, by Lane-Poole, for example, in his 
A history of Egypt in the Middle Ages (London, 1901), by Wiet in his L'Egypte 
arabe (Paris, 1937), and most recently by Ayman Fii’ad Sayyid in al-Dawla 
al-fatimiyya fi Misr/Les Fatimides en Egypte (Cairo, 1992). In the wider context 
of Islam, the Fatimid state in Egypt provides Kennedy with his conclusion to 
The Prophet and the age of the caliphates (London and New York, 1986), a 
history of the Mashriq down to the middle of the eleventh century in which 
' the ‘Abbasid empire gives way to a host of provincial successors. In the history 
of the Maghrib, on the other hand, the reign of the Fatimids is treated by 
Georges Margais in La Berbérie musulmane et l'Orient (Paris, 1946), as a 
foreign interruption in the tenth. Meanwhile the distinction between Fatimid 
state and Fatimid doctrine is nicely illustrated by Lewis and Stern in the 
volume commemorating the millennium of Cairo's foundation by the Fatimids 
in 969, Colloque internationale sur l'histoire du Caire (Cairo, n.d.), the one 
supplying ‘An interpretation of Fatimid history’, the other a description of 


!F Wustenfeld, Geschichte der Fatimiden Chalifen (Gottingen, 1881). 
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‘Cairo as a centre of the Ismaili movement’. The distinction is even more 
apparent in the contrast between Canard’s article ‘Fatimids’ in the second 
edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, and Madelung’s article * Isma"iliyya ". 
Nowhere are the Fatimids discussed i in their entirety in the whole context of 
Islamic history. 

Meanwhile, in the course of the twentieth century, an increasing volume 
of the Fatimids’ own extensive literature has become available to supplement 
or correct the sources available to Wüstenfeld a hundred years ago. This offers 
a peculiar mixture of exoteric legal doctrine, esoteric theologies and philosoph- 
ies, and sacred history centred upon the person of the Imam, which combine 
with first-hand witness and official records to present the historian with a 
challenge as well as an opportunity. The challenge has evoked two principal 
responses from modern scholars: an investigation of the problem of Fatimid 
origins in the dark century before the emergence of the dynasty, and a study 
of the Neoplatonic cosmology embraced by the dynasty from the middle of 
the tenth century onwards. The current version of Fatimid origins was estab- 
lished in the 1950s and early 60s by Stern and Madelung, who at the same 
time took the evolution of Fatimid doctrine down to the threshold of its 
perfection from the mid tenth century onwards.? In Kosmologie und Heilslehre 
der frühen Ismá'iliya, Heinz Halm has built upon their conclusions to produce 
the principal account of this evolution out of the cabbalistic messianism sur- 
rounding the expectation of the Mahdi around the year 900.? At the same time 
he has published a series of important articles on the history of the dynasty 
before and after its emergence. Of these, ‘Der Mann auf dem Esel’, Welt des 
Orients (1984), makes full use of the long, eyewitness account of the rising of 
Abū Yazid in 944—47 which is contained in the ‘Uyum al-akhbar, the major 
compendium of Fatimid history by the Yemeni da‘ Idris ‘Imad al-Din in the 
fifteenth century.^ Halm's exploitation of this account, which survives only in 
abbreviated form in the non-Fatimid sources, anticipates the argument of his 
latest work, Das Reich des Mahdi,’ that with the recovery of the Fatimids’ 
own version of their history, the story of the dynasty can at last be properly told. 

Das Reich des Mahdi is the first volume of that story. It deals briefly with 
the origins of the dynasty in the Mashriq before describing the revolution in 
Ifriqiya which overthrew the reigning Aghlabids and brought the Fatimid 
Mahdi ‘Abd Allah to power in 910. The remaining three-quarters of the text 
narrates the history of his empire in the Maghrib down to the arrival of his 
great-grandson Mu‘izz in Egypt in 973. The account of Fatimid origins follows 
that of Madelung and Stern, which I have discussed in Brett, ‘The Mim, the 
‘Ayn, and the making of Isma‘ilism’.® The history of the empire in the 
Maghrib, however, fills a considerable gap in the literature between the history 
of the previous Aghlabid dynasty by M. Talbi, L’Emirat aghlabide (Paris, 
1966), and that of the subsequent Zirid dynasty by H. R. Idris, La Berbérie 
orientale sous les Zirides (Paris, 1962). The former describes the Fatimid revolu- 
tion down to the flight of the last Aghlabid from his palace at Raqqàda in 
909, in much greater detail than Halm. The latter deals with the period before 


2 cf. S. “ Stern, Studies m early Isma'ilism Gerusalem and Leiden), 1983, and more 
particularly W Madelung, ‘Fatimiden und Bahrainqarmaten', Der Islam, xxxiv, 1959, 34—88, 


and ‘Das t in der früher ismailitischen Lehre', per Islam, XXXVII, 1961, 43-135. 
3 Wiesbaden, 1978 
*Idris ‘Imad al-Din, *Uyün al-akhbar wa al-Gthar, vols. 4—6 (ed. M. Ghalib, Beirut, 


1973-78); vol. 5 Ta'rikh 'dawla al-fat bi ‘l-Maghrib (ed. F. Dachtaour, Tunis, 1981); Ta'rikh 
al-khulafa" al-fatimtyyin bi '-Maghrib (ed. M. Yalacuf, Beirut, 1985). 
5H. Halm, Das Reich des Mahdi. Aufsteig der Fatimiden (Munich, 1991). 
5 BSOAS, 1v1, 1, 1994, 25-39. 
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973 only as it concerns the rise of the Zirids as Fatimid protégés in the central 
Maghrib. On the Fatimid period itself, F. Dachraoui, Le Califat fatimide au 
Maghreb (Tunis, 1981), is a study on the lines of Idris’s work on the Zirids 
and that of R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie orientale sous les Hafsides (Paris, 
1940—47) on the Hafsids: a political history followed by a treatment of institu- 
tions, society and economy. Valuable, indeed essential as Dachraoui is, how- 
ever, his history of the years 910—73 is much shorter than Halm's, and skeletal 
on the period from 911 to 944. It is a preliminary to his discussion of the 
organization of the state, rather than a satisfying whole. 

Das Reich des Mahdi is just such a satisfying whole, a measured account 
of the developments of the years from 910 to 973 which gives a balanced 
picture of the dynasty and its preoccupations during this period. Nevertheless 
it raises the question posed by Wansbrough in his review of Talbi’s Emirat 
aghlabide, as to the possibility of writing such a history from such sources. 
Wansbrough’s ‘On recomposing the Islamic history of North Africa," took 
Talbi to task for his positive attitude to sources ‘remote in time, if not always 
in space, from the events they purport to describe’, and belonging to a tradition 
of historiography that was never either neutral or profane in its approach to 
the affairs of the Muslim community either in the present or the past. Doubts 
about Talbi’s meticulous reconstruction of political history from such material 
were reinforced by his use of categories such as Sunni and Shi‘t to provide a 
framework of explanation which Wansbrough considered anachronistic. 
Applied retrospectively, these categories yielded an interpretation of the 
Aghlabids in the West in terms of the ‘Abbasids in the East, which excluded 
both the elaboration of Islam and the Islamization of the Maghrib from 
consideration. 

The justification proposed by Halm is not only that the sources for the 
history of the Fatimids in the Maghrib include the voluminous works of the 
dynasty itself. It is the fact that these works provide a contemporary account 
of the period, one which, indeed, is extensively autobiographical. Far from 
being remote in time and space, they supply a mass of immediate detail which 
brings both authors and actors to life in their efforts to build their version of 
the kingdom of heaven on earth. Out of this mass emerges an authentic picture 
of the age, which is not simply picturesque. It reveals the atmosphere, the 
mind or mentality which produced the information and the anecdotes, and 
gave them meaning: nur im Detail ist Leben.® The narrative form is admirably 
suited to the exposition of this mentality, since the meaning in question was 
nothing if not historical, the evolution of God’s purpose in God’s good time. 
It is nicely illustrated by the story of the Crown Prince Isma ‘il before the final 
assault upon the stronghold of the rebel Abii Yazid in 947. As he sat his horse 
in readiness for the attack, splendid in red and gold, arms and armour, girt 
with the sword of his ancestor ‘Ali and wielding two lances, the animal pranced 
and one spear fell. The evil omen turned to good when the prince recited the 
Qur’anic tale of Moses’s staff, thrown down to confute the wizards of Pharaoh; 
and the narrator to whom the verse was addressed saluted the light of prophecy 
which laid the meaning of the holy Book open to his lord and master, the Son 
of the Messenger of God, the Imam of the Community.? 


7 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1969, 161—70. 

5 Reich des Mahdi, 13. 

3 Reich des Mahdi, 285-6, Ironically, the story | has been omutted(7) from the ‘U; and 18 
found only m the Egyptian sources: al-Magrizi, Itti'üz al-hunafá', 3 vols. (Carro, 1967-13), ee 88-9. 
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II 


This apparently trivial incident, however, is not merely illuminating. In 
answer to Wansbrough's questioning of the value of such material for the 
writing of history, it is almost the nodal point of the story from the Fatimids’ 
point of view as well as our own. The revolt of the Kharijite Abii Yazid in 
944 came close to wiping out their nascent empire. Saved from destruction by 
the walls of Mahdiya, the palace fortress built by the Mahdi on the Tunisian 
coast, however, the dynasty made a virtue of the catastrophe which had reduced 
the Mahdi’s new realm to the circuit of his capital city. The rebel was cast in 
the apocalyptic role of the Dajjal or Antichrist, whose coming had been 
ordained by God, and whose ultimate defeat had cleared the way for the final 
triumph of the Imam as the ruler of the Muslim world. On the threshold of 
his victory, Isma ‘il thus appears in glory as the Son of the Messenger of God, 
in the messianic role of the Divinely Guided which he had inherited from his 
grandfather the Mahdi and his father the Qa’im, and which would pass to his 
heirs until the end of time.!? The spear that was accidentally dropped signalled 
the opening of a new age, in which the self-confidence of the dynasty was 
amply rewarded by the conquest of Egypt. 

In this scenario, the prompt acclamation of Isma ‘il as the Imam by the 
Qadi al-‘Askar al-Marwarrüdhi, whom Halm identifies as the author in ques- 
tion, played its own, crucial role. The prince had indeed been the sovereign 
since the death of his father the Qà'im at Mahdiya over a year before. From 
beginning to end of his campaign against Abü Yazid, he had nevertheless 
behaved as the Wali ‘Ahd al-Muslimin or Crown Prince, writing his dispatches 
from the front back to his father as if he were still alive. Only with the defeat 
of the Dajjal did he assume the Imámate and Caliphate under the name of 
al-Mansiir, ‘the Conqueror’. In his capacity as commander of the army in the 
field, he had followed the example set by his father, who as Wali ‘Ahd 
al-Muslimin had campaigned for twenty years on behalf of the Mahdi, fulfilling 
the role of Sword of the Imam in place of the monarch himself. Whereas the 
father under the kunya Abū 'l-Qàsim had been officially proclaimed as heir 
apparent within two years of the Mahdi's accession, however, the son may 
never have been designated at all. In Halm's opinion, the succession of Isma ^il 
at Mahdiya in 946 was a coup effected by his Slavonic eunuch Jawdhar at the 
expense of his brothers and uncles, whom he left behind under Jawdhar's lock 
and key." Jawdhar, in his autobiography, claimed that Ismá il had been 
secretly designated by his father the Qà'im immediately after the death of the 
Mahdi, while he himself had been appointed mustawda‘, that is, the keeper of 
the secret until the time came for the announcement to be made.!? The version 
of the *Uyün al-akhbar, which Halm attributes to al-Marwarrüdhi, is that the 
designation was made by the Qà'im on his deathbed.? In the mysterious 
circumstances of Isma‘il’s assumption of power, however, both stories are 
suspect, and al-Marwarrüdhi's tale of the spear takes on particular significance. 
On the battlefield, Isma*il stands revealed to his entourage by his divine 
wisdom, at the climax of his epic struggle with his great enemy. Recognized 
and acknowledged by his servant, who thereby becomes the vehicle of the 


10 For this doctrine of the Mahdi, cf. Brett, ‘The Mim, the ‘Ayn and the making of Ismá ‘lism’, 
ated above, n. 6. 

H Reich des Mahdi, 276—1 

V Sirat al-Ustadh Jawdhar (ed M. K. Husayn and M. A.-H. Sha‘irah, Cairo, 1954), 30-41; 
transl M. Canard, Vie de l'Ustadh Jaudhar (Algiers, 1958), 53-7. 

13 Ta'rikh al-khulafa’, 338 ff. 
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revelation, the true Imam is then disclosed to the world by his celebrated 
triumph over his adversary. 

In the literature of the dynasty, on the other hand, it is the alternative 
version which has largely been preferred. Against the testimony of al- 
Marwarrüdhi must be set the authority of the Qadi al-Nu*màn, the principal 
spokesman for al-Mansür's son and successor al-Mu'izz. In his Majalis, 
al-Nu‘man has the story of Ismā ‘il’s designation by the Qà'im in 934 on the 
authority of Mu‘izz himself.!^ In his Zftitah, the story of al-Mansür's designa- 
tion by his father on his deathbed in 946 has been altered into a geni 
command by the Qa’im to his son to take the offensive against the gr 
enemy. No mention is made of Jawdhar. The context for the tale of Isma Pes 
victory over Abii Yazid is nevertheless established; more importantly, so is the 
vital precedent for the crucial doctrine of nass, the designation of his successor 
by the Imàm of the time. Nass was deemed necessary to ensure the continuity 
of the Imamate, and thus the perpetuity of God's guidance for the community, 
and at the same time to provide for the succession to the Caliphate and the 
perpetuation of the dynasty. The succession to the Qa’im was particularly 
important in this respect, since it was in effect the first since the foundation of 
the realm: the Qa’im himself, the son and successor of the Mahdi, had arisen 
with his father in fulfilment of the prophecy that the Mahdi would bear the 
name of the Prophet, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, and consequently as the 
Mahdi’s double.! Acceptance of al-Nu‘man’s, and Jawdhar's, ex post facto 
testimony to so critical a moment in the history of the world as the Qa'im's 
provision for the Imamate after his death not only places them above 
al-Marwarrüdhi as witnesses to the divine purpose, but supplies historic proof 
of a fundamental tenet of the Fatimids and their creed. 


II 


Meanwhile, in an entirely different sense, the episode reveals the character 
of the sources on which Halm relies, however critically, to reconstruct the 
history of the Mahdi's realm. Although they incorporate earlier material, and 
are themselves to some considerable extent incorporated into later works, they 
all, without exception, date from the second half of Halm's period, or from 
the earliest years of the dynasty in Egypt, with the great majority from the 
reign of al-Mansür's son al-Mu'izz, 953—975. The story that Mu‘izz himself 
had been designated by his father before Ismà ‘Ts accession, at the instigation 
of his grandfather al-Qà'im,!" emphasizes the further fact that all, moreover, 
are preoccupied with doctrine, with the creed of the Fatimids which was 
elaborated under Mu‘izz and has survived to the present day under the name 
of Isma ‘lism. Their purpose as histories is quintessentially Whig, to fashion 
. the record of the Fatimid dawla or state down to the middle of the century 
into the sacred history of the da‘wa or divine mission of the dynasty down to 
the reign of Mu‘izz and his final entry into Egypt. That is as true of the 
memoirs of Ja‘far, the servant of the Mahdi on his journey from Syria to the 
Maghrib, which were ‘ghosted’ in Egypt long after Ja‘far’s death, as it is of 
the multifarious works of the Qadi al-Nu*màn, the writer principally respons- 

14 Al-Qādī al-Nu‘man, al-Majalis wa 'I-musayarát (ed. H el-Feki, I. Chabbouh and M. el- 
Xeno Tunis, 1978), 448. Cf de l'Ustadh Jaudhar, 56, n. 

al-Nu‘man, Tftitah al-da‘wa wa ibtida’ 'a-dawla (ed W. al-Qadi, Beirut, 1970; 
F. Gain Tunis, 1975), 333: ‘When the Qa’im saw that the time of the Dajjal's destruction 
Was approachimg, he instructed ang commanded, ‘ahida ila... wa amara, the Imam al-Mangūr to 
combat 


16 cf. M. Brett, ‘The Mim, the ‘Ayn’, see esp. pp. 33-4. 
17 cf F Dachraoui, Le califat tnde au Masreb 296—362/909—73 (Tunis, 1981), 297-8. 
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ible for the articulation of this doctrine on behalf of his master. First and 
foremost, they document the making of a creed out of past events and present 
practice, as the monarchy evolved in the aftermath of the great rebellion to 
contemplate the government of the entire Muslim world. 

It is fitting, therefore, that Halm’s final chapter, dealing with Mu‘izz’s 
reign, should be entitled ‘The Imam’, in contrast to the chapter which deals 
with the Mahdi, the founder of the dynasty, under the heading of ‘The Caliph’. 
However messianic the movement which brought the Mahdi to power in 
Ifriqiya in 910, whatever the expectations of a final Revelation, ‘Abd Allah’s 
concern in the first instance was to take power as the heir of Muhammad and 
‘Ali to the empire of Islam. It was left to his great-grandson Mu‘izz to develop 
this Caliphate of God into a full-blown creed of the Imamate, in which the 
monarch as the supreme representative of God on earth laid down the Law in 
both theory and practice. One of the great merits of Halm’s work is to situate 
the composition of this creed in the context of the Fatimid court, presided 
over by the ‘bookworm’ Mu‘izz, whose personal involvement in the affairs 
of both dawla and da‘wa make him, after the Mahdi ‘Abd Allah, the greatest 
sovereign of the dynasty. The Qàdi al-Nu‘man in particular, the author of the 
Da‘a’im al-Islam or Pillars of Islam, the authoritative statement of the doctrine 
of the Imámate which he composed at Mu‘izz’s behest, is shown on the one 
hand tirelessly collecting the traditions of the Imams of the golden age from 
‘Ali to Ja‘far al-Sadiq, and on the other, drawing out their sense in the vast 
oeuvre he composed even as he presided over the administration of justice, 
conducted the prayer, expounded the faith and engaged in a vigorous polemic 
with the dynasty's persistent opponents, the Malikite jurists of Qayraw4n. 

Polemic, indeed, governed his entire output, not least the Da‘a’im al-Islam. 
Under the subheading of ‘The Seven Pillars’, Halm describes not only the 
author but the work itself, in which tahàra or ritual purity and Jihad or ‘holy 
war' join the familiar five obligations to make up the sacred number. The first, 
the profession of faith, nevertheless remained by far the most important, 
charged as it was with peculiar significance. It was equated with waldya or 
recognition of the Imam, without which there might be islam, ‘submission’, 
but not man, ‘true faith’. The proposed distinction between Muslim and 
Mu’min was calculated to enrage the schoolmen. So, too, was the corollary, 
that only the madhhab ahl al-bayt or ‘ way of the Prophet's family’ represented 
the true practice of the Sunna, which had been eroded by the ikhtilaf or 
divergence of opinion among those jurists who erroneously relied upon the 
authority of their own uninspired predecessors.!? Still more was the conclusion 
that only the Imàm of the time could guarantee its authenticity as the authority 
appointed by Muhammad himself. 1° 

Whatever the niceties of the argument at the time, this predication of the 
Imam on the Sunna and the Sunna on the Imam has been variously criticized 
by modern scholars, most often for its failure to rewrite the Shari‘a on the 
authority of God's representative on earth. As Halm remarks, the Law ascribed 
by the Qadi al-Nu'maàn to the Fatimid Imamate is essentially the Law of Islam 
observed with minor differences by Sunnites and Shi‘ites alike. That, in the 
opinion of Crone and Hinds, is hardly surprising: the Fatimid attempt to 
combine political power with religious authority was both archaic and utopian, 
harking back to the original vision of the Caliphate in the days of the 
Umayyads, before the final separation of the state from the source of revelation, 


18 Reich des Mahdi, 330. 
D cf. transl. A. A. A. Fyzee, The Book of Faith (Bombay, 1974), a translation from the Da‘a’im 
of the section on the ImAmate. 
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and looking forward to an ideal future when government and guidance would 
be reunited in a kingdom of heaven on earth. In the interim the Fatimids, like 
the ‘Abbasids before them, were obliged to come to terms with a definition of 
the Law of God in which the Imamate had no place. As statesmen, they merely 
ruled over subjects who were either disillusioned with their claims or indifferent 
to their pretensions.”° 

The utopian character of their jurisprudence is more narrowly criticized by 
Fyzee. His Compendium of Fatimid law was intended as a guide to those of its 
rules and regulations which would apply in a modern court of law in India; 
for this purpose it took the Da‘a’im al-Islam as the basic text of a school of 
Law which, as Halm observes, is now the sixth largest of Islam.74 Not only, 
however, did Fyzee observe that in this capacity, the Da'á'im was virtually 
alone; he considered that as the basis of a legal system, the work was fatally 
flawed by the role it ascribed to the Imàm as supreme authority. In any empire, 
he said, it would have been wholly impracticable to refer all doubtful cases to 
the monarch as the sole guide.” This problem has been variously overcome 
by tbe Fatimids’ successors, the Nizaris and the Tayyibis, as described most 
recently by Daftary.? But Fyzee's doubts do raise the question of the original 
character and purpose of the Da'a'im 

It was certainly regarded as authoritative on the subject of the Law. In 
reply to a request for guidance from the dāt in the Yemen, Háàrün b. 
Muhammad, Mu‘izz’s grandson al-Hakim wrote in 1001 that all legal questions 
should be answered from the Da‘@’im ‘in preference to all the other books 
which have been handed down'.^^ The work itself, however, is too short to 
serve as a detailed work of reference, and never gave rise to the voluminous 
literature of commentaries and case histories that might be expected of a legal 
tradition founded upon so fundamental a text. Nor, as Fyzee noted, was there 
an alternative. To judge from Hakim’s pronouncement, the very much longer 
compilation of legal traditions by the Qadi al-Nu’man, the Idah, on which the 
Da'ü'im may have been based, had disappeared or fallen into disuse at an 
early date.” From this lost giant may derive two other shorter works ascribed 
to al-Nu‘man, the [khbar and the Yanbii‘. But of these, the Yanbit‘ is thought 
by Fyzee to be much later, from the beginning of what he calls the textbook 
tradition in Musta‘lian (or Tayyibi) figh.*© Neither the lost Jdah nor the extant 
Da'á'im gave rise to any systematic attempt on the part of the Fatimids to 
recompose the Shari'a in its entirety, or to alter its application from top to 
bottom in the courts.?” The appeal of the da‘i of the Yemen for guidance is 
unique; Hakim’s reply looks like the exception that proves the rule. Only in 
matters of public worship, the highest of human obligations, did the dynasty 
see fit rigorously to impose its own version. Thus Halm, having reminded us 
that al-Nu*man has long passed for an Ithna ‘Ashari jurist, tells the tale of 
the gadi of Barqa who in 953 was put to death by Mu‘izz for observing the 


20 P, Crone and M. Hinds, God's Caliph (Cambridge, 1986), 99-103, 108, n 76; cf. pp. 80-93. 
21 Reich des Mahdi, 330; the characterization of such an Ismá ‘TH school is naturally com licated 
Comper the division of the sect into Nizáris and Tayyibis: cf. D. Hinchcliffe, review of Fyzee, 


PA. A. Fyzeo, A compendium of Fatimid law Simla, 1969), xlviii-1. 
? F., Daftary, The Ismà'ilts: their history and doctrmes (Cambridge, 1990); for the Tayyibis on 
this point see esp. pp. 317-18. The legal implications of the Nizari doctrine of qyyama are not 
CG DUT eo EPP 469, 477-8, 491, 516, 526, 528-32. 


Compendium, xxui-iv. 
322 PE Halm, Reich des Mahdi, 328. 
quate Fyzee IW te tum, xxvii, cf. I. K. Poonawala, Biobibliography of Isma‘ili hterature 
she Dachraoui, Califat fatimide, 404-16. 
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fast of Ramadan by the sighting of the new moon rather than the astronomical 
calculations of the Imám.?? 

From this point of view, the Da‘a’im al-Islam stands out as a definitive 
statement of the claim of the Fatimid Imam to rule the community of the 
faithful as the representative of God on earth. It is, in other words, a definition 
of his title to the Caliphate of God as discussed by Crone and Hinds. We 
might well regard it as the product of forty years of polemical argument with 
the Malikite jurists of Qayrawan, but should not think of it as being either 
archaic or utopian. It was the reiteration of a position held from the beginnings 
of the Caliphate, before, during and now after the formulation of the Shari‘a 
by the scholars of Islam in opposition to the authority of its rulers for the 
faith. In the aftermath of that formulation, it was not for the Fatimids either 
to deny the achievement of these scholars or to rewrite it, root and branch, in 
accordance with the principles of jurisprudence which those scholars had 
established. Rather it was to employ it as the justification for their dynasty, 
and the formula of their government. As guarantors of the Law, they could 
emerge as the authentic protectors of Islam, and pose as the rightful rulers of 
its realm. The Da'à'im al-Islam is a prescription for the empire established by 
the Fatimids after their move to Egypt, in which the dynasty rose majestically 
above the religion of the masses and the political divisions of the Muslim 
world, to preside over a federation of states and a multiplicity of schools, 
united in their formal obedience to the Caliph and submission to the Imam. 


IV 


Prescription it may have been, but Egypt remained to be conquered. The 
Qadi al-Nu*màn was writing in the 950s, before the conquest of Egypt had 
been prepared, and perhaps even before Mu‘izz had conceived of it as a 
practical possibility. Although Egypt was the obvious way back for the 
Fatimids from the periphery to the heartland of the empire they aspired to 
rule; although it had therefore twice been invaded by the Mahdi and his heir 
Abii '|-Qàsim; although they had retained possession of Barqa in Cyrenaica 
as a base for further attack; and although in the aftermath of the Antichrist, 
only the conquest of Egypt could offer convincing proof of the claim that the 
dynasty would now enter into its inheritance; it is not clear that its takeover 
was planned as distinct from envisaged by Mu‘izz until the Ikhshidid regent 
Abii 'l-Misk Kafür ascended the Egyptian throne in 966, and as a eunuch left 
open the question of succession. It is certainly at this point that Egypt resurfaces 
in Halm's narrative out of the wars, power politics and diplomacy in the 
Maghrib and the Mediterranean which occupied the years from 955. Once 
taken, however, the decision became a commitment to drastic change. The 
realm of the Mahdi was replaced by that of the Imàm as the dynasty entered 
upon a new life and a new future in the Mashriq. 

That is not to say that Mu‘izz had not already turned his attention to the 
East. His correspondence documents a campaign of persuasion directed at his 
natural allies among the Shi‘a, that broad church of the Prophet's family 
whose historic concern had been less with the formulation of the Law, and 
much more with the monarchy under whose auspices the faith had developed. 
The elevation of the Imam in the Da‘a’im al-Islam as the representative of 
God on earth required the acknowledgement of the Fatimid ruler as the Imam 


® Reich des Mahdi, 331. CF. R ee ‘Figh fatimide et histoire de l'Ifriqrya ’, in Margais, 
rii i es d'histoire et d'archéologie de l'O musulman (Algiers, 1958), 1, 1à- 20, and in 
tucles d'Islamologte (Paris, 1976), 1, 63—70. 
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in question, and ipso facto as the Caliph, the sovereign of the world. That 
depended upon his acceptance as the successor to Muhammad and ‘Ali, and 
that in turn upon his descent from these founding fathers of the faith. His 
claim to their inheritance was clearly at odds with that of the ‘Abbasids, who 
might be members of the house of the Prophet, but were by their own definition 
not ‘Alids, and as possessors of the Caliphate, were self-evidently the enemy. 
The Twelvers who looked to the line of Husaynids which ended with the death 
of Hasan al-‘Askari in 874, on the other hand, were potentially sympathetic 
to a dynasty which claimed the same ancestry down to the critical figure of 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq. 

Since 941 the Ithna ‘Ashariyya had passed in principle beyond the reach 
of Fatimid propaganda with an Imam who was not merely in a different line 
of descent from Ja‘far, but in permanent ghayba, occultation till the end of 
time. Mu‘izz nevertheless surely hoped to recruit those Twelvers who felt the 
need for some less arcane representative of God on earth. At the beginning of 
his Iftitah al-da‘wa, his account of the revolution in Ifriqiya which brought 
the Fatimids to power, al-Nu‘man depicts Ibn Hawshab, the head of the 
mission to the Yemen before the appearance of the Mahdi, as just such an 
Ithnà ‘Ashari deprived of guidance at the death of Hasan al-'Askari, the 
eleventh Imam. In his desolation, he turns instead to the Mahdi’s own predeces- 
sor, the true hidden Imam, in satr, ‘concealment’, rather than ghayba, 
‘absence’, happily encountered on the banks of the Euphrates.?? While the 
story purports to be historical, the message is certainly contemporary, down 
to the weeping of the hidden Imam for the death of Husayn, at a time when 
the Buyids were lending themselves to the cult of the martyr. It should be read 
alongside al-Nu‘man’s Urjüza al-mukhtara, the long poem he had written in 
the reign of the Qa'im to celebrate the designation of ‘Alf by Muhammad at 
Ghadir Khumm. Although it is primarily a celebration of Shi'ite principle 
levelled at the ‘Abbasids and their latterday Sunnism, it serves to claim the 
inheritance of the Prophet for the dynasty in the West rather than the ‘ once 
and future' messiah of the Twelvers in the East.?? 

More pointedly still, Mu‘izz’s propaganda was aimed at the Seveners, the 
Shi'ite category to which the Fatimids themselves belonged. As I have argued 
in ‘The Mim, the ‘Ayn and the making of Ismá ‘ilism’, this was not because 
the ancestors of the dynasty were the founders of a sect of such Seveners which 
had subsequently divided over their claim to the Imàmate, but rather because 
they had exploited the messianic expectations of a seventh and final Prophet 
to come to power in the Maghrib. Those expectations had collected around 
the death of Ja‘far al-Sadiq in 765, with his identification as the sixth and last 
successor of Muhammad in the Husaynid line. The Fatimids had traded on 
the notion of a lineage in satr or concealment before the appearance of the 
Mahdi or Qa'im; others for whom the number seven was crucial had preferred 
to believe in the return of a single figure from the past, in ghayba or absence 
until his triumphal reappearance in the world. These latter had fixed upon the 
person of Muhammad b. Ismail ibn Ja‘far al-Sadiq, whereas the Fatimid 
Mahdi had claimed descent from Ja‘far’s son ‘Abd Allah. In making this 
claim, he had striven to consign the name of Muhammad b. Ismà ‘il to obli- 
vion,?! much as the Fatimids evidently hoped to do with Muhammad 
al-Muntazar, the Hidden Twelfth Imam of the Ithna ‘Ashariyya, with whom 


29 Al- -Qadi al-Nu‘man, [ftitah, ed. Dachraoui, 3-7. 
30 Al-Oadi al-Nu‘man, AL-Urjüzat al-mukhtàárah (ed. I K. Poonawala, Montreal, 1970); cf. 


yn’, 35. 
31 ef. A. Hamdani and F. de Blois, ‘A re-examination of al-Mahdi's letter to the Yemen’, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1983, 173—207; cf. Brett, ‘The Mim, the ‘Ayn’, 31. 
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the figure of Muhammad b. Ismā ‘il had a great deal in common. That he had 
failed is apparent from the references from Iran and from the correspondence 
of Mu‘izz discussed by Stern.? The problem was that while Sevener Shi*ism 
continued to provide the Fatimids with their claim to the Imamate and 
Caliphate, it yielded no more agreement upon their title than any other Shi‘ite 
persuasion. Át best it raised doubt, at worst it generated hostility. Convincing 
its various adherents was a necessary preliminary to convincing the world. 

By the middle of the tenth century, Fatimid propaganda had gone so far 
as to win at least some of the followers of Muhammad b. Ismail to the belief 
that the dynasty was in some sense mustawda‘, a line of khulafa’ or lieutenants 
of the Hidden Imám who were the custodians of his office until his return. 
Such a compromise was unacceptable to Mu‘izz, who insisted that his Imamate 
was nothing if not mustaqarr, ‘ firmly settled’. For the purpose of his campaign, 
he was nevertheless prepared to abandon the claim of the Mahdi to descent 
from ‘Abd Allah b. Ja‘far. Instead he accomplished what Madelung calls his 
reform, that is, he admitted Muhammad b. Ismail into the genealogy of the 
dynasty as a figure of peculiar importance, the Seventh Imam in line from the 
Prophet, with whom the Imàmate had withdrawn into satr. There the cycle of 
seven had recommenced, to reappear at its critical mid-point, number four, 
with the Fatimid Mahdi, and culminate in Mu‘izz himself, the Second 
Seventh.? Tt was a solution which failed to win over the Carmathians of 
Bahrayn, who seem to have believed in the return of their own Mahdi, their 
founder Abū Sa'id.?^ But it appears to have brought the Iranians into the 
fold, a numerous, articulate and influential array of Seveners who looked for 
the return of Muhammad b. Isma ‘il as the Mahdi or Messiah. For Madelung 
they represent 'the Persian school', and are classified by Halm as 'the 
Neoplatonists? who had enriched the messianic tradition of the Seveners with 
the input of Greek philosophy; and with their recognition of the Fatimid 
Imàámate the history of the Fatimid da‘wa enters a new phase. Their conversion 
to the Fatimid cause is most clearly represented by the important figure of 
al-Sijistani, whose position shifted from the notion of a fatra or interval 
between the disappearance of Muhammad b. Isma‘il and his return as the 
Qa'im or Messiah, in which the Hidden Imam was represented only by lahiqs 
or ‘attachés’ and khulafa’ or deputies. At some point round about 960 he 
would have come round to a view of the Fatimids as a line of legitimate Imams 
presiding over the fateful interval before the second coming of the Messiah as 
the Lord of the Resurrection.? 


V 


Despite his significance, al-Sijistani himself remains an obscure figure, and 
his works imperfectly known. Enough are now available, however, for Paul E. 
Walker to make an important full-length study of his thought, supplemented 
by a translation and commentary upon a key text, the Kitab al-yanübi* or 
* Wellsprings of wisdom '.?Ó As the title indicates, the emphasis of Early philo- 


325, M. Stern, ‘The early Iam ‘ili missionaries in North-West Persia and in Khurasan and 
Pierio ie and ' Heterodox Isma ‘ilism at the time of al-Mu‘izz’, Studies in early Isma‘ilism, 
Part 2, c 

3 Madelung, “‘Imamat’, 86-101. 

H cf. F. de Blois, ‘The Abt Sa‘idis or so-called “Qarmatians” of Bahrayn’, Proceedings of 
the Semmar for Arabian Studies, xvi, 1986, 13-21. 

35 Halm, Reich, 336-7 

36 Paul E. Walker, Early philosophical Shism the Ismail Neoplatonism of Abū Ya'qüb al-Siyistant 
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sophical Shiism: the Ismaili Neoplatonism of Abii Ya‘qiib al-Sijistani is upon 
philosophy, and al-Sijistani’s relationship to the subject. It rapidly transpires 
that he is not a philosopher at all in the line that runs from al-Farabi to 
Avicenna and on to Averroes. These are the falasifa, whose Aristotelian concern 
to establish the laws of nature by reasoning distinguish them from the 
Neoplatonists, with whom they are frequently confused because of the emana- 
tionist principle of creation to which some of them subscribe. A fundamental 
difference between the two is the Neoplatonic doctrine of inferior Soul as 
distinct from superior Intellect as the creative principle of the natural world. 
This mystifies and moralizes the incarnation of Intellect in form and matter 
rather than explaining and rationalizing its operation. As a Neoplatonist, 
Sijistani is a firm believer in Soul as well as Intellect, remaining particularly 
close to Plotinus in maintaining that each of these hypostatic beings is indivis- 
ible. On the subject of the Deity, he goes still further than the master in the 
belief that the God who transcends both Intellect and Soul is neither Being 
nor not-Being, and as a result, is wholly unintelligible.?" Meanwhile, since Soul 
is an ambiguous principle by comparison with Intellect, losing itself downwards 
in the multiplicity of creation while striving upwards for the perfection it 
consequently lacks, the way is open for Revelation to establish the parallel 
world of religion or divine law by means of Prophecy, ‘the deputy of Intellect’. 
Through Prophecy, Intellect achieves a complementary incarnation, ‘aql mujas- 
sam, in Scripture, most perfectly in the Qur'àn.?? Humanity, in consequence, 
is provided with the knowledge and understanding to emerge from the darkness 
of Nature into the light of truth.?? 

This emphasis upon Prophecy led Sijistani to disparage philosophy as a 
vain pursuit leading only to a plethora of errors. The concept of the hypostatic 
Intellect and more especially that of the Soul which he appropriated from the 
Plotinian Theologia; from the pseudo-Aristotelian Longer Theologia; from the 
doxographical Pseudo- Ammonius; and more generally perhaps from the Liber 
de Causis, became in consequence less of a philosophical system and more of 
a cosmic myth to compare with the earlier Sevener cosmology described by 
Halm in his Kosmologie und Heilslehre. Yn that cosmology, the two first beings, 
Kini followed by Qadar, clearly correspond to Sijistáni's Intellect and Soul. 
So close is the correspondence, indeed, that Walker suggests that Intellect and 
Soul were in effect a respectable disguise for a doctrine which in its mythic 
form could not hope to find a wider audience.*! Certainly it served the same 
doctrinal purpose. Insofar as that earlier cosmology introduced the historical 
doctrine of seven Ages governed by seven Prophets through the agency of 
the three subsequent beings, Jadd, Fath and Khayal, it lies behind Sijistani’s 
own exposition of Prophecy and its fulfilment in the course of sacred history. 

Thus in the ‘Alam al-Wad‘, translated by Walker as ‘the “normative” or 
“statutory” world’ of divine injunction, the figure of the Natiq or Speaker, 
the Prophet through whom these commandments are enunciated, occupies a 
crucial position between heaven and earth, the spiritual and the corporeal. 
Above him are Intellect and Soul, followed by Jadd, Fath and Khayal: these 
choose the Speaker for the purpose, ‘open’ him to the message, and imbue 
him with the foresight to choose his successor. Below him are those he has 
chosen: the Asas or Founder who takes care of the message; the Imàms who 
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maintain it; the Lahigs, the ‘Adjuncts’ or ‘Attachés’ who assist them; and 
finally the Janahs or ‘Wings’ who are their agents. Together they form a 
hierarchy of ten Hadds, pl. Hudüd, ‘Divisions’ which constitute the ‘Alam 
al-Wad‘ or ‘Alam al-Din, the ‘World of Religion.” 

Eternal as this hierarchy may be, it is evidently not timeless. The role of 
the three angelic beings is that of the Fates, controlling the past, present and 
future of the divine message divulged to each Prophet. Meanwhile the Natiqs 
themselves, from the time of Adam, have presided over the growth of mankind 
as a foetus in the womb of history—that stunning image of spiritual develop- 
ment, as Walker calls it. There, in the course of time, humanity has evolved 
out of ignorance into greater and greater knowledge, in six successive stages. 
Each stage has been under the auspices of a Speaker, looking forward to the 
seventh stage of ultimate enlightenment with the coming of the Messiah, the 
bringer of the Qiyama or Resurrection. When that day dawns, the human race 
will enter into the paradise of Intellect, saved from the contradictory passions 
of Soul. 

Meanwhile the problem of knowledge remains, for us as for Sijistani, as 
we look in his text for the meaning he sought to find in Scripture. Epistemology 
underlies Walker's exposition of Sijistani’s philosophy in Early philosophical 
Shiism, from God down to the purpose of history. This follows the order of 
its exposition by Sijistani himself in The wellsprings of wisdom, Walker's transla- 
tion of his Kitab al- Yanabi*. Walker's commentary on the text both supplements 
and clarifies the argument of the book. Only occasionally does it obscure the 
meaning, notably with a rendering of hamm/humiim as ' psychic-motifs', which 
simply makes the task of explanation doubly difficult. Not only does this draw 
attention to the fact that any translation must be an interpretation, and any 
reading an interpretation of that interpretation. Ironically, it reminds the reader 
of the importance of interpretation in Sijistani's own thought. His insistence 
upon revelation rather than reason as the source of true knowledge gives 
priority to Scripture as the beginning of human wisdom. True knowledge is 
none other than the meaning of Scripture, which can only be attained through 
ta’wil or interpretation of the text as the means to its understanding. The 
epistemological problem this raises was common to Islam as a whole, and 
Walker has not the space, in Early philosophical Shiism, to set out the range 
of solutions in the order of their appearance in the wider literature, or the 
slippery nature of the terminology.** The antithesis he cites between hagiga 
and majaz was established by Jurjani a hundred years after Sijistani as the 
difference between a straightforward statement and a figurative expression. ^? 
But Walker appears to identify Aagiga with real meaning, however it may be 
expressed, following Sijistani’s own use of the term in the plural for the verities 
communicated by the words. Ta’wil, interpretation, then becomes tahqiqg, 
verification.*® 

This definition of hagiga/haqa’iq, according to Walker, reflects the distinc- 
tion familiar in Ismà ‘ilism between zahir and batin, ‘patent’ and ‘concealed’, 
although the terms themselves do not appear to be used by Sijistānī himself 
in his Wellsprings. Once again the sense of the distinction is elusive, for zàhir 
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seems on the one hand to correspond to the text itself, and on the other to its 
plain meaning. As the text it is tanzil, ‘revelation’, a form of words which 
requires ta’wil to elucidate the sense, as matter requires form.” As the plain 
meaning of the text it is the Shari‘a, the Law, the rules and regulations that 
govern human actions, while at the same time they represent a higher, hidden 
truth.“ The batin, the hypostatic principles of divine order expressed in the 
words of Scripture, is correspondingly ambiguous, comprising either the entire 
meaning of the text, or the higher significance of its phraseology which can 
only be understood through metaphorical interpretation. As the higher mean- 
ing of the Revelation, it would be the subject of Sijistani’s philosophy, as 
briefly expounded in The wellsprings of wisdom. On the one hand this batin 
would set the Shari‘a firmly in the historical context of the seven ages of 
Prophecy. On the other it would look forward to its own eventual disclosure 
in the time of the Resurrection, when quicquid latet apparebit, and Intellect no 
longer needs symbolic form in either words or deeds. 

Interpretation, however, requires interpreters, and in that sense the problem 
of knowledge remains. Sijistani’s doctrine of interpretation required the inspira- 
tion of the Natiq to formulate the haga’iq in the words of Scripture, and the 
Asas and the Imams who came after him to read back the haqá'ig into those 
words. Their reading of Scripture, however, could not be written down in any 
canonical shape or form, since like The wellsprings, such a text would then 
need its own interpretation by its readers. Only the Imam of the time could 
transmit the real meaning of the Revelation to his community and to his 
successors. ? But about this living authority, Sijistánt has little to say. On the 
one hand he anticipates the coming of the Messiah, al-Mahdi al-Qa'im, with 
whom the authority of the Imam will end in the final enlightenment of the 
Resurrection. On the other hand, the Messiah in question has already arrived 
in the person of Muhammad b. Isma‘i, the seventh Imam in line from the 
Prophet. His final apocalypse, however, has been deferred far beyond the 
length of his natural life. During this period of his ghayba or occultation, he 
is represented by a line of seven kAulafa', who in Sijistáni's major extant works 
have quite clearly become the Fatimids, whatever may have been his thinking 
at the outset of his career.?? The Khalifa, however, has no place among the 
ten Hudüd of the ‘Alam al-Wad', the World of Religion which will come to 
an end only with the last coming of the Mahdi. In that world, the true deputies 
of the Imams are the Lahiqs, who share in some lesser measure in the Imams’ 
powers of interpretation, and collectively compose the Da*wa, the organization 
for the preservation and spread of the true faith in the world.* They seem to 
correspond to the twelve Apostles for the twelve Jaza’ir or divisions of the 
world who are so marked a feature of the earlier apocalyptic literature of the 
Fatimid revolution." Meanwhile they appear to include Sijistani and his fellows 
among the ranks of the ahl al-haqá'iq, the people of eternal verities, practi- 
tioners of ta’wil and tahqiq. 


VI 


This question of the authority for the faith in this period of ghayba thus 
becomes a question of the relationship of al-Sijistani to Ismā ‘ilism on the one 
hand and to the Fatimids on the other. As I argued in ‘The Mim, the ‘Ayn, 
and the making of Isma ‘lism’, we are looking at a world of many doctrines 
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coalescing in the future rather than dividing in the past. In the bringing together 
of the majority of these doctrines under the rubric of Isma ‘tlism, the Fatimids 
played a crucial part,” while Sijistani emerges as an equally crucial contributor. 
What we lack is any clear picture of his da‘wa as a movement or organization 
in the mid tenth century in Iran. Beyond remarking on the fact that the country 
was evidently home to Isma‘ilt philosophy cultivated by a scholarly élite, 
Walker cannot help, partly because the information is lacking, partly because 
he follows the familiar description of the origin of Isma‘ilism in ‘a large, 
sophisticated, multi-national enterprise covering the whole of the Islamic world 
from Spain to India’ that broke in two in 899.54 The main source for the 
activities of Sijistani's predecessors in Iran, none other than the Siyasat-nama 
of that great opponent of the Fatimids, the Seljuk wazir Nizam al-Mulk in the 
second half of the eleventh century, relates them to this worldwide movement 
in a long chapter on the risings of the Carmathians in Iran, Iraq and Syria.*° 
But while Nizàm al-Mulk thus spells out the conspiracy theory of Fatimid 
origins, he does no more than repeat the black legend on which it is based, 
put into circulation over the previous hundred and fifty years by Ibn Rizam, 
Akhü Muhsin and al-Baghdadi. Stern himself, a principal advocate of the 
conspiracy theory and the scholar most responsible for establishing the outline 
of the history of the da‘wa in Iran, could find little connection between such 
a farflung enterprise and the religious and political affairs of Abü Hatim 
al-Ràzi in Rayy and Tabaristan, and al-Nasafi in Khurasan. He simply noted 
that they and their fellows eschewed the popular revolts and spectacular risings 
of Sevener revolutionaries elsewhere in the Islamic world, and aimed instead 
to convert the rulers.? Even then they are figures more of fiction than of fact, 
whose efforts at conversion appear in the literature as diabolical plots against 
the Islamic state. For Nizüm al-Mulk their histories point a political moral 
and adorn a cautionary tale, as they stand on the brink of ill-gotten success 
before plummeting to a well-deserved death. Al-Nasafi in particular converts 
the Samanid Amir Nasr b. Ahmad, but perishes along with all his followers 
at the hands of Nasr's son and successor Nüh in 943.5" Then, as Walker says, 
the curtain falls over the historical record, leaving al-Sijistáni to emerge almost 
entirely through the works which Walker plausibly dates to the reign of Mu‘izz. 

Stern’s cautious observation seems nevertheless to hold the key to the 
character of the da‘wa in Iran to which Sijistani belonged. Whatever its 
antecedents, it looks like a society of members of the scholarly class who 
married their Shi‘ism to their messianism, and their messianism to their 
Neoplatonism. In the preternatural absence of their Imam, they had constituted 
themselves as an élite of cognoscenti, the ahl al-haqq, ahl al-haga’iq, ahl al-ta'wil 
or rüsikhün fi 'l-'ilm, the ones ‘of sound instruction’ in Qur'àn 3:7. In that 
capacity they devoted themselves to ' the wellsprings of wisdom’, the hypostatic 
principles of the faith, whose definition gave rise to philosophical disputes 
between al-Nasafi, al-Razi, and finally al-Sijistáni.5 At the same time they 
sought political patronage and political influence, if not political power. The 
nature of their appeal to the political establishment is obscure, but it was 
evidently controversial, and ended in catastrophe. In the aftermath of disaster 
in 943, they may have been persuaded to turn to the distant Fatimids, accepting 
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them first as khulafa' of the Hidden Imam, and finally as Imams in their own 
right. In moving from the one kind of Imam to the other, they were doubtless 
confronted with the argument employed by the Qadi al-Nu‘man against the 
Twelvers at the outset of his Iftitah al-da‘wa, that ghayba left the community 
of the faithful without a guide.°° Sijistani, on the other hand, evidently hoped 
that the stakes had been raised rather than lowered. Mu‘izz, the second Seventh 
in line from the Prophet, would be the last of his line, having prepared the 
way for the return of the first, Muhammad b. Ismàá ^il, as the Messiah, the 
Seventh and Last of the Prophets with whom history would come to an end.9? 
Such an apocalyptic expectation and revolutionary anticipation may have 
brought about his death rather than his disappointment. His works, by 
Walker's reckoning, were all written before 971,9! so that he presumably 
perished before Mu‘izz himself in 975: a single, very late reference has him 
executed in his native Sijistan by an Amir who ruled from 964 to 1003. 

Certainly, Walker describes his Zftikhār as stridently polemical, a defence 
of his theology and an attack upon all others in Islam.® It surely chimed with 
Mu‘izz’s propaganda as he prepared for the conquest of Egypt in 969 and his 
own arrival there in 973. The conquest of Egypt, which gave Mu‘izz the proof 
he required in the aftermath of the defeat of the Dajjal, that his dynasty was 
destined to rule the world, was a far cry from Sijistani’s millennium. 
Nevertheless it evidently brought his fellow Iranians and their doctrines firmly 
into the Fatimid fold. There, as responsibility for the creed and the organization 
of teaching expanded out of the household of the Imam into an office of state 
under a Chief Da ‘i, the Iranians came to form a large provincial body of such 
da‘is or missionaries under the general direction of Cairo, continuing their 
campaign for recruits in high places as well as low. By the reign of Hakim at 
the beginning of the eleventh century, they were rivalling the sons and grand- 
sons of the Qadi al-Nu‘man as chief spokesmen for the creed of the Imam in 
Cairo itself.“ In the course of the eleventh century, in the writings of al-Kirmani 
and al-Shirazi, not to speak of Nasir-i Khusraw, that creed was given its full 
philosophical expression. It was notoriously diverted into extreme sectarianism 
by the Iranians al-Akhram, Hamza and al-Darazi, the founders of the Druzes 
who identified the Fatimid al-Hakim as the Hidden Imam. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, Kirmani’s theology became the basis of Musta‘lian Ismā lism in the 
Yemen after the break with the Fatimids in 1131, while in Iran itself the creed 
was transformed into the Da‘wa Jadida of Hasan-i Sabbah. 


VII 


By the beginning of the twelfth century, in the Kitab al-milal of 
al-Shahrastani, the creed itself, in all its forms, passed firmly under the name 
of Ismā ‘ilism.°> In answer to the question raised by Wansbrough in his review 
of Talbi, on the subject of the elaboration of Islam, it is worth contrasting its 
doctrines with the creed of the Ithnà ‘Ashariyya. Like that of Twelver Shi‘ism, 
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the creed which evolved under the auspices of the Fatimids is quintessentially 
Imami, predicated on the continuity of God's guidance to his community after 
the death of the Prophet in the person of his appointed successor, the infallible 
Imam. On the other hand, it has eschewed, from the foundation of the dynasty, 
the notion of an Imam in ghayba or absence, preferring to believe in the 
constant presence of the Imam of the time, whether visible, as in the case of 
the Fatimids themselves and the Nizaris of Hasan-i Sabbah, or in satr, ‘conceal- 
ment’, as in the case of the Musta‘lians. That is not surprising, since it began 
life as the creed of a dynasty whose determination to perpetuate itself through 
a form of apostolic succession is evident in the accounts of the accession of 
al-Mansiir in 946. The powerful combination of religious and political authority 
which this succession entailed found its natural expression in the Da‘a’im 
al-Islam, the doctrinal statement of the authority of the Imam for the Shari‘a. 
This, the Islamic Law, was proclaimed by the dynasty as the zahir, the open 
or patent doctrine of Muhammad for which the Imam was responsible as the 
successor to the Prophet of Islam. 

Meanwhile the apocalyptic messianism which had surrounded the dynasty’s 
birth, complete with the cosmic myth of Kiini and Qadar, Jadd, Fath and 
Khayal, had been given Neoplatonic expression in Iran by the self-appointed 
representatives of a more mysterious figure. In preternatural occultation, 
Muhammad b. Ismail was an earlier product of that line of thought which 
by the middle of the tenth century had led the Ithna ‘Ashariyya to identify 
their lost Imam as Muhammad al-Muntazar, the Messiah expected at the end 
of the world. But at the time when the Twelvers had finally agreed upon the 
doctrine of the greater ghayba of the Imam, the passage of Muhammad b. 
Isma ‘il in the other direction, into the lineage of the continuous Imámate of 
the Fatimids, allowed the incorporation of the Neoplatonic formulae of 
al-Sijistant's school into the doctrine of the dynasty. There it facilitated the 
elaboration of a comprehensive theology which served a very different purpose 
from that of Ithna ‘Asharism. Without a state to call its own, or a spiritual 
guide to direct it in person, Ithna ‘Asharism developed as a school of Law, a 
madhhab little different from those of Sunni Islam, with its own jurists and 
jurisprudence. Under the government of the Fatimids, Ismā ‘Jism failed to do 
any such thing; the Da'àa'im al-Islam remained a polemical statement of prin- 
ciple rather than the starting-point of legal practice. According to Sijistani, 
that was correct; no other text than Scripture could bear the weight of the 
interpretation required to elicit the divine truth, a task reserved to the Imam 
in person, and his ‘attachés '.5 The fatal flaw ascribed by Fyzee to the Da'a'im 
as a legal code, its insistence upon the Imam as the sole guide in doubtful 
cases,’ is shown to be intrinsic. Instead of generating a typical Muslim com- 
munity following a tradition of jurisprudence, the Da‘a’im’s ‘open’ doctrine 
of the Shari‘a on the authority of the Imam became encapsulated in a compre- 
hensive ‘hidden’ doctrine of creation and sacred history which glorified the 
Imàm as the instrument of salvation. As a doctrine of world empire, ruled by 
the Imàm in his capacity as Caliph, it required from the people at large, 
submission rather than conformity in anything other than worship. 


VIII 


The establishment of such differences between Isma‘ilism and Twelver 
Shi'ism is certainly part of the elaboration of Islam. Nevertheless, it cannot 
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be explained solely in terms of divergence. Shi‘ism as a form of Islam may be 
derived historically from the career of ‘Alf and the fortunes of his offspring, 
through the long tale of attempts to win the Caliphate for his descendants. 
Conceptually, however, it involves a reduction into formally Islamic and spe- 
cifically ‘Alid terms, of motifs belonging to a much older and wider world of 
religion. In his Sectarian milieu, Wansbrough proposed that Islam itself was 
formulated in this manner out of the common stock of such motifs in the 
biblical tradition, through the attribution of stories and the exegesis of texts, 
in the prolonged effort to provide the faith with a historical and scriptural 
identity distinct from the earlier expressions of monotheism in Christianity 
and Judaism. In the case of Shi‘ism, that same effort over the same length 
of time served to identify the Imam as the critical figure in the transmission 
of the Revelation from generation to generation. In establishing the identity 
of this Imàm in accordance with the increasingly specific criteria of Islam, the 
historical designation of ‘Alt as the successor to Muhammad became para- 
mount. The historical account of Shi‘ite origins which results from that desig- 
nation in the literature has largely determined the treatment of the subject 
today. It is chosen by Halm for his brief study of Shī ‘ism, in which he attributes 
the formulation of the doctrine of the Imamate to Ja‘far al-Sadiq and his 
circle in the second half of the eighth century.9? In the most radical departure 
of recent years, Crone and Hinds are more interested in the concept than the 
vehicle, but still treat the doctrine of the Imamate as a phenomenon of Islamic 
history, regarding it as an offshoot of the original, historical, practice of the 
Caliphate." In his article on the origins of the Ithna ‘Ashariyya, however, 
Etan Kohlberg takes the formulation of the doctrine by the disciples of Ja‘far 
al-Sadiq for granted, and concentrates instead upon the peculiar doctrines of 
a specifically twelfth Imam in ghayba."' Finding the significance of the number 
twelve and the concept of ghayba to be very early motifs in Islamic history, 
with clear antecedents for the number twelve in Christianity and Judaism, he 
opens up quite a different perspective on the origins of Shi‘ism 

What is true of the number twelve is evidently true of the number seven in 
Ismà ‘ilism, and equally true of the messianic element which the Fatimids strove 
so hard to exploit and at the same time to control. In his Kosmologie und 
Heilslehre der frühen Isma‘iltya, Halm provides an inventory of antecedents 
for the whole range of beliefs, from the cycle of seven Prophets to the expecta- 
tion of the Mahdi, represented in the apocalyptic literature of the dynasty 
from the late ninth century onwards.” They range from Gnosticism to the 
Kabbala, from the fringes of Christianity to those of Judaism. Neoplatonism 
served to give them philosophical expression. Walker's discussion of the doc- 
trine of ta’wil shows how the synthesis was then anchored in the text of 
Scripture to complete the doctrinal definition of the dynasty. As the explanation 
of the hidden meaning of a given text, ta’wil became the formal instrument of 
inquiry to ascertain the ultimate truth. In principle, therefore, it supplied the 
inductive proof of a deductive proposition, tanzil or Revelation, the representa- 
tion of the verities of God in the sacred Word through the inspiration of the 
Speaking Prophet.” But since it depended for its efficacy upon the equivalent 
inspiration of the Imam and his deputies, ta’wil never became in practice a 
rigorously logical procedure for this purpose. That is the gravamen of Walker's 
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final complaint against al-Sijistani, that he is not really a philosopher at all in 
rational pursuit of understanding, but a poet who employed the idiom of 
philosophy for the expression of his faith."^ In that expression, it was the 
principle of ta’wil that counted; as the necessary complement of tanzil, it 
betokened the inspiration of the Imam as the necessary complement of the 
Prophet in the exposition of God's ways to man. As such a token, it was 
sufficiently central to Sijistani’s way of thinking to serve in its own right as a 
definition of Isma “ilism, in its own eyes and in those of the world. 


IX 


As an explanation of Shi‘ite origins, however, ta’wil is a principle of 
ambiguity. Did the meaning come before the text it purports to explain; or 
did the text come before the meaning ascribed to the words? The question 
underlies John Wansbrough’s Quranic studies.” As far as the roots of Ithna 
*Ashari and Isma ‘it Imamism are concerned, that question is twofold. Are we 
really looking, as history would have it, at an internal Shi‘ite, sc. partisan 
opposition to the leaders of the Muslim community and the rulers of its empire, 
which gave Islamic expression to a range of exotic beliefs as it became increas- 
ingly doctrinal and consequently sectarian? Or are we looking at a range of 
such beliefs which fastened on this Shi'ite opposition to take Islamic form? 
The answer I gave to the question of Fatimid origins in ‘The Mim, the ‘Ayn 
and the making of Isma ‘lism’ was of the first kind—an ‘Alid Jacobitism that 
exploited a Muhammadan Messianism to accomplish its revolution. But the 
Messianism itself might well have belonged to the second kind. For Ian Netton 
the question is irrelevant, if not mistaken. In his discussion of ‘the God of 
medieval Isma‘tlism’, he speaks of the infiltration of Neoplatonism into 
Ismà “lism, where it was adopted and adapted ‘wholesale’ by the sect." The 
outcome is a comprehensive myth, which is not to be analysed in terms of its 
antecedents, but rather on its own terms as the product of its day and age." 
That is certainly so. In presupposing the existence of the sect, however, his 
account of the myth ignores the genesis of the myth-making. In the sectarian 
milieu which gave it birth, are there any sectarians who might be held 
responsible? 

The literature of Shi‘ism repeatedly points to the ghulat, ‘the excessives’? 
who believed in the divinity of Muhammad, of ‘Ali, or the Imam. The very 
term identifies them as heretics who have taken their faith beyond the bounds 
of Islam. Nevertheless they are persistently coupled with the names of Ja‘far 
al-Sadiq and his son Ismail. On the one hand they are firmly dissociated from 
the position of Ja‘far himself as the true Imam. On the other, they enter into 
the controversy surrounding his son and the succession to the Imàmate. In 
both cases they serve to strengthen or undermine the credentials of these major 
figures in the development of Shi‘ite Islam. As deviants, the ghulat themselves 
are relegated to the realm of heresiography, condemned as non-Islamic and 
excluded from consideration in the elaboration of the faith. Modern scholar- 
ship, whether it be that of Massignon, Corbin or Filippano-Ronconi, has so 
far failed to bring them into focus except as participants in a doctrinal mélée 
in the early Muslim community, in which some of their beliefs were in fact 
accepted while others were rejected. The beliefs themselves are ascribed to the 


74 ibid , 146 ff. 

75 Oxford, 1977. 

n is owe, Allah transcendent (London and New York, 1989), 203. 
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pre-Islamic past, but traced forwards rather than backwards by Hodgson, who 
: finds many that became characteristic of Isma ‘flism.”* The ghuluww or ‘excess’ 
' which is employed in the literature to define the boundaries of Islam is thus 
seen to include that gamut of concepts listed by Halm which found their way 
'| into the faith itself. Halm himself takes a narrower view of its content as the 
‘| essence of Nusayrism rather than Isma ‘lism, of that divinization of ‘Ali by 
'| the eponymous Ibn Nusayr and his successors, which resulted in their exclusion 
from the body of Islam in accordance with the scheme of the heresiographical 
literature."? Such discrimination is clearly necessary to establish the elements 
of the spectrum of belief in question, despite Netton's objection. As I suggested 
in ‘The Mim, the ‘Ayn, and the making of Ismà ‘ilism’, however, it cannot in 
our present state of knowledge of the formative years be entirely categoric. 
Certainly it leaves aside the question of ultimate origin. This requires a different 
perspective, on the shadowy figure of the ghulat themselves rather than their 
_ ghuluww. Seen as entrants into the faith rather than leavers, not only do they 
represent a wide spectrum of pre-Islamic belief in the process of absorption 
into the new faith. They represent a process of change of my second kind. 
' That process is the process of Islamization of the Near and Middle East, 
not a simple matter of conversion to a simple new faith, but the reworking of 
, its ancient civilization by its inhabitants under the rubric of Islam. The Islam 
that resulted: religion; way of life; civilization, was the end product of that 
process, which evidently continues today. The great question is how and why 
it happened that the rubric was chosen for this purpose and employed in this 
| way, especially in the years from the seventh to the tenth, the Fatimid, century. 
It lies behind Wansbrough’s review of Talbi, with which this article effectively 
began. Of the Berbers who brought the Fatimids to power in the West, 
| Wansbrough observed that ‘for Islamic history the significance of the tribal 
: elements consists in their (relatively) inferior degree of Islamization and, thus, 
their sensitivity to revolutionary propaganda. That the propaganda in this 
: particular case should have been Isma’ili is historically, but not phenomenolo- 
' gically, relevant.’®° That is certainly the case, as the subsequent examples of 
' Abū Yazid al-Dajjal, the Almoravids and the Almohads clearly demonstrate. 
' Each of these great Berber risings was doctrinally different, all were socially 
‘the same. Together, the Fatimids, the Almoravids and the Almohads not only 
accomplished the Islamization of the Berbers, but achieved the political and 
zultural unification of North Africa.’ A phenomenon which was apparent to 
{bn Khaldün,9? however, was invisible to the actors. In the literature of the 
Mahdi's realm, all subsequent rebellions among the Berbers are branded as 
heretical. The ghulát, addicted to a similarly revolutionary propaganda, have 
i suffered a similar fate. Their fate is all the worse since, unlike the Berbers, they 
! are not a people, and their background is not clear. Did we know more about 
, hem, or simply regard them in a different light, we might be able to say of 
;.hem too, ‘that the propaganda in this particular case should have been 
‘Shi‘ite) is historically, but not phenomenologically, relevant.’ 


78 cf. M. G. S. Hodgson, ‘ How did the early Shi*a become sectarian’, Journal of the American 
Inental Society, LXXXV, 1955, 1-13; idem, art. ‘Ghulat’, Encyclo, panda of Tslam (2nd ed.). 

7 Haim, Kosmologie, 143-68; cf. Brett, 'The Mim, the * 39. The sectarian 
zonsequences of such doctrines are reviewed by M. Moosa, Extremist Shiites. the Ghulāt sects 
(Syracuse, New York, 1988). 

® On recomposing the Islamic history of North Africa’, 168. 

*icf M, Brett, ‘The unification of North Africa by "Islam in the seventh to thirteenth 
centuries’, Morocco, Occasional Papers No. 1, 1994, 3-12. 

82 Ibn 'Khaldtn, The Muqaddwnah, transl. F Rosenthal, 3 vols. (2nd ed., New York, 1967), 
1, 305-6. 
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Introduction 

The tenth/sixteenth century was undoubtedly one of the most turbulent 
periods in the history of Morocco. Throughout the century the country was 
ravaged by civil strife, foreign occupation of some of its coastal regions and 
widespread social turmoil. Dynastic conflict between the two main contenders 
for the throne—the Wattasid vizierate and the Sa‘diyans—did not cease until 
the middle of the century. The prolonged warfare drained the economic 
resources of the country and crippled commercial activity. The crisis was 
especially acute in the countryside where the protracted political unrest dis- 
rupted agricultural activity. Sizable tracts of farmland were left uncultivated 
or were ruined by marauding gangs of brigands who plundered the peasants 
of their crops and cattle. As well as man-made damage, agricultural output 
was hit by a series of natural calamities (drought, plagues and scarce harvests), 
while intermittent outbreaks of epidemic decimated the population of certain 
districts. The results were catastrophic: famine became endemic in certain 
regions; previously fertile lands were abandoned and their soils became unsuit- 
able for cultivation; trade in agricultural produce gradually ebbed; the price 
of foodstuffs rose to exorbitant levels and traders resorted to speculative 
practices, hoarding grain and other agricultural produce to inflate their value. 
The stagnation of agriculture led to a sharp demographic decline in the rural 
population and a substantial influx of migrant peasants into urban centres or 
rural areas less affected by scarcity. Entire rural communities were uprooted. 
Pauperism and mendicity proliferated in many regions as scores of impover- 
ished peasants and herdsmen abandoned their indigenous lands and roamed 
the countryside in search of food. 

Economic hardship also eroded hitherto décolyanmmained tribal and family 
bonds, reportedly forcing poor peasants to sell their offspring into slavery in 
exchange for food and prompting others to organize into itinerant groups and 
adopt long-forgotten nomadic ways of life.” 

Süfi lodges contributed enormously to easing the effects of economic col- 
lapse in the countryside. Acting as both inns and ' soup-kitchens’, they provided 
food and temporary shelter (it*àm al-ta‘am) for the rural populace fleeing their 
lands. Furthermore, in what seemed to be a conscious missionary campaign, 
certain Siifi shaykhs encouraged their disciples to settle in desolate parts of the 
country which the ravages of war or natural disaster had turned into waste- 
lands, and charged them with the task of reviving agriculture there. A string 
of lodges was thus set up in poverty-stricken parts of Morocco aimed at 
restoring land cultivation and stimulating human resettlement. Some succeeded 
in turning formerly barren land into relatively flourishing agricultural centres. 
Spurred by the increasing prosperity of certain lodges, tribesmen from neigh- 
bouring regions began to settle within their boundaries and were often 
employed as labourers or share-croppers. Either through direct occupation of 


!1Dr Michael Brett (SOAS) read several drafts of this article. I wish to thank him for his 
comments and suggestions. 

? J.-Léon l'Africain, deri rea de l'Afrique, French transl. by A. Epaulard (Paris, 1981), 2 
vois.; B. V SR d H. Triki, 'Famines et épidémies au Maroc aux xvr et xvii? siècles’, 
Hespéris- Tamuda, 4, 1973, 109—75 and 15, 1974, 5—103. 
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unused land (mawat) or purchase, benefactions or charitable endowments 
(wagf), a number of lodges acquired large tracts of land in their adjoining 
districts and became thriving agricultural communities. 

In some lodges, economic self-sufficiency contributed to or coincided with 
the achievement of substantial political autonomy. Süfi shaykhs, in conjunction 
with tribal chiefs, often assumed political leadership in those regions which, as 
a result of lingering factious strife, were more or less beyond the control of 
the central government; they helped to stamp out banditry and restore order 
on the roadways, thus fostering travel and commercial activity; they arbitrated 
between quarrelling factions when tribal feuds erupted, and were instrumental 
in preserving social harmony; they interceded on behalf of aggrieved rural 
communities when conflicts arose over taxation abuses or arbitrary intervention 
from government officials. Their wealth enabled certain lodges to assume an 
important role as charitable institutions. They offered hospitality to pilgrims 
and wayfarers, helped indebted peasants and devoted part of the yields of their 
estates or the revenues from their sale to supplement the meagre incomes of 
those homesteads experiencing hardship as a result of scanty harvests. In 
periods of prosperity, peasants reciprocated by sustaining Sufi lodges financi- 
ally, either through the cession of land or the regular payment of tributes, 
pecuniary or in kind. 

At first, the Sa'diyans, aware of the support which lodges enjoyed in the 
countryside, grudgingly recognized the ties of patronage and mutual assistance 
forged over the years between Süfi.establishments and their rural ‘clientele’, 
and even granted the former numerous benefactions and fiscal privileges to | 
ensure their upkeep. In the course of time, however, their affluence and ascend- 
ancy over considerable segments of the peasantry transformed some lodges 
into political competitors. Suspicious of their lukewarm loyalty to the ruling 
dynasty and apprehensive lest their religious standing might encourage them 
to nurture political ambitions, the Sa‘diyans hastily adopted measures aimed 
at undermining the power of certain rural lodges and curtailing their main 
sources of income. This article examines the rise of prominent Sufi lodges in 
the rural milieu throughout the tenth/sixteenth century, their patterns of settle- 
ment and the mechanisms which made possible their relatively swift transforma- 
tion into wealthy landholders, and assesses the political repercussions of this 
process. 


Sources 

The present article draws mainly on hagiographical material (kutub 
al-manaqib), a genre fraught with difficulties, both analytical and of interpreta- 
tion. The primary object of these sources was to record and extol the virtues, 
spiritual achievements and miraculous deeds attributed to holy men (awliya’). 
This laudatory literature was intended for a wide audience. Stories based on 
the lives of revered saints were read in public places (mosques, market squares, 
etc.) and circulated among the illiterate by word of mouth. Holy men—a broad 
category which subsumed or often became equivalent to that of Stfi votaries— 
were regarded as paradigms of sanctity, Islamic piety and religious right- 
eousness. The remembrance of their deeds and trials was seen as a source of 
inspiration and spiritual comfort. Alongside their edifying nature, hagio- 
graphical accounts were also intended as exhortatory. Their style and literary 
motifs were designed to impress their readers and/or listeners and stir them to 
emulate the example of those worthy of veneration. 

Because of their ‘sensational’ nature, hagiographical works drew on pop- 
ular religious imagery to elaborate their themes. Local legends, folktales and 
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anecdotes borrowed from oriental hagiographical corpora? were thus concocted 
into enthralling accounts of the lives of Moroccan holy men from at least the 
second half of the sixth/twelfth century.^ In general, these works draw heavily 
for their contents on a vast set of literary clichés and conceptual stereotypes 
(topoi) which, through endless permutations, pervade the biographies of prom- 
inent Stfis and ascetics recorded in their pages. Topoi lack, by definition, 
temporal or spatial coordinates, ie. they are ‘decontextualized’ and can be 
found, with slight formal variations, in disparate settings. Thus, in their role 
as thaumaturges Süfis/saints are credited with innumerable karamat (miracles) 
in hagiographical literature. Wonders such as transmogrification, prophecy, 
ubiquity, alteration of natural laws, telepathy, etc., are repeatedly ascribed— 
nearly always in an identical manner—to religious figures from radically differ- 
ent historical contexts and socio-geographic backgrounds. But topoi do not 
comprise only supernatural phenomena. Themes such as the refusal to collabor- 
ate with iniquitous rulers, the colonization of wasteland, the restraining of 
tyrannical officials, etc., pervade this sort of source and form part of the social 
role frequently fulfilled by holy men. As social reformers and moral censors, 
saints are presented as quasi-mythical figures committed to the reversal of 
wrongdoing and the protection of the humble against the abuses of those 
exercising authority over them. The tendentiousness and subjectivity of these 
sources are often invoked to deny their potential value for the purpose of 
historical research. It is widely assumed that hagiographical material, as a 
subgenre of religious literature, altogether lacks verisimilitude. The information 
it provides, distorted as it is to fit a symbolic ideal (the saint as a supernatural 
personage who defies the logical order of events), is intrinsically spurious and 
its use must be restricted, therefore, to the study of popular mentalities or 
religious perceptions. It is my contention in this article, however, that hagio- 
graphical sources, despite their many shortcomings, offer valuable insights into 
certain aspects of reality which historical sources obscure, neglect or fail to 
record in full detail. Hagiography, when used with caution, provides a useful 
complement to the chronicles, juridical compendia and other sources available 
to the historian. To discard it altogether under the label of ‘imaginary’ or 
‘literary’ elaboration would be, as I argue below, very ill-considered. 
Literary motifs which we would commonly dismiss as stereotypes/topoi 
cease to be so when they cease to be timeless or when they are proved to reflect 
underlying social phenomena, ie. when they are no longer detached from 
reality but become symptomatic of current historical developments. Although 
articulated within the mythical framework characteristic of hagiographical 
narrative (in which individual events are presented as allegories), the ‘ sup- 
posed’ topoi are inspired by clearly delimited sets of events or, to put it another 
way, they are the product of a particular context. This process (the 'contex- 
tualization’ of topoi) is only evident when a correlation between the symbolic 
archetypes found in hagiographical sources and particular sequences of events 
can be established. Thus, the intervention of Sifi saints as mediators in fiscal 
disputes (a recurrent theme in Moroccan hagiography during the sixth/twelfth 


? The earliest mandgib written in Morocco reproduce narrative techniques and literary motifs 
popularized by oriental authors since the fourth/tenth century. Abii Ya*qüb al-Tàdihi (d. 627/1229), 
one of the first Maghribi hagiographers whose works have been preserved, includes in his book 
numerous passages and poems borrowed’ from Süfi dictionaries such as Abii Nu'aym's Hilyat 
al-awhyá' and al-Sulami's Tabagat al-süfiyya. See al-Tashawwuf ila rijal al-tasawwuf, ed. Ahmad 
al-Tawfiq (Rabat, 1984), passim. 

* For a survey of the main hagiographical sources available in Morocco ap to the eighth/ 
fourteenth century, see H Ferhat and H. Triki, ' Hagiographie et religion au Maroc médiéval’, 
Hespéris-Tamuda, xxiv, 1986, 17-51. 
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and seventh/thirteenth centuries), far from being a stereotype of the perennial 
clash of interests between the ‘pious holy man’ and the ‘despotic ruler who 
burdens the populace with dubious taxes’, seems to be a symptom of the 
tightening of fiscal policy and the imposition of extraordinary taxes under the 
Almohads. The levying of the kharaj (a tax originally imposed on land owned 
by non-Muslims) in lands formerly exempt from its payment most probably 
aroused criticism among the peasantry but, whereas hagiographical sources 
bear witness to it, official chronicles—understandably—omit any references to 
unrest in the countryside as a result of this measure.* Similarly, episodes in 
which saints intervene to stem the raids perpetrated by bandits on caravans of 
pilgrims or merchants and villages are only reported in periods in which 
politica] upheavals, sudden movements of population or migratory trends 
admittedly altered the demographic balance in certain regions and provoked, 
among other side-effects, a surge of brigandage. This was the outcome, for 
instance, of the transfer of Hilali tribes from Ifrigiya/Tunisia to Morocco and 
their incorporation as mercenary troops in the caliphal army under the 
Almohads or, equally, of the displacement of pastoralist Arab groups from 
their ancestral areas of pasturage as a result of interdynastic strife during the 
first half of the tenth/sixteenth century. Although contemporary chronicles 
record these fluctuations in regional demographic patterns, they often fail to 
assess the impact that the arrival of alien groups exerted on the resources and 
economic modes of life of the indigenous populations. We must resort to 
hagiographical accounts to find evidence of the decline of standards of living, 
the disparity between demand and agricultural supplies, and the proliferation 
of marginal life-styles (pillage, etc.) engendered by abrupt demographic shifts 
in the countryside.$ 

‘Traditional’ historical sources are riddled with gaps. Official chroniclers, 
conditioned by political allegiances, often provide one-sided accounts of major 
historical developments or neglect to mention events which might tarnish the 
flattering image they seek to convey of particular rulers. Most are annals of 
court transactions (activities of the main dignitaries, royal nominations, etc.) 
or lengthy compilations of military exploits, diplomatic exchanges, conspiracies 
and dynastic quarrels. To offset the inadequacies of royal chronicles, historians 
are forced to resort to other types of sources: juridical treatises, compendia of 
legal rulings (fat@wa), biographical dictionaries, travel accounts, or even liter- 
ary works. Despite their eclecticism and multifarious approaches, these sources 
often fail to draw a comprehensive picture of important aspects of the society 
they purport to describe. In recent years, a group of Moroccan historians has 
begun to exploit systematically the mine of information contained in hagio- 
graphical sources in an attempt to fill, or at least provisionally patch, some of 
the many lacunae which still remain unexplored in Moroccan historiography. 
Thus, subjects as diverse as—and this is only an arbitrary sample—rural social 
structures, agricultural modes of production, popular religiosity, regional cleav- 
ages, Süfi proselytism and forms of religious association, culinary habits, etc., 
are slowly beginning to be brought to light. The authors who follow this new 
line of inquiry maintain that hagiographical corpora, as well as their literary 
or mythical elements, include abundant ‘historical’ material and deserve, 
therefore, to be rescued from oblivion and put on the same level—at least as 


5 See M. Kably, ‘Hawla pad mudmarát <al-Tashawwuf>’, 1n al-Ta'rikh wa-adab al-manäāqıb 
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a complementary discipline—as other documentary sources hitherto available 
to medieval historians.’ 

The spread of mystical Islam in Morocco in the period that concerns this 
article is fairly well documented. Two main sources provide a comprehensive 
picture of the development of the Jazüliyya order and the numerous offshoots 
to which the dispersion of prominent figures of this brotherhood throughout 
the country gave rise. Ibn ‘Askar (d. 986/1578) recounts, in his Dawhat 
al-nüshir, his wanderings (siyGha) through different regions of Morocco in 
search of Süfi elders whose teachings he followed or from whom he received 
the khirqa, a cloak with which the Suft postulant was vested during a solemn 
ceremony at the end of his noviciate.? Although the geographical scope of his 
book is quite broad, Ibn ‘Askar has a clear bias towards the saints/Sufis of 
his homeland, the northern part of Morocco. Thus, the biographies of rural 
holy men from regions such as the R3f, Habt or Gharb are more meticulous 
and exhaustive than the more succint treatments devoted to Süfi masters from 
central or southern Morocco. This rule does not apply, however, to all the 
biographies recorded in the Dawha. In some cases, the renown and popular 
following of particular personages have a direct bearing on the criteria by 
which Ibn ‘Askar selects the material for his biographies, and figures such as 
*Abd Allàh al-Ghazwani (a prominent leader of the Jazüliyya whose activity 
was mainly limited to the capital cities of Fez and Marrakech) are accorded 
lengthy reports. The Mumti' al-asmá', by Muhammad al-Mahdi al-Fasi 
(d. 1109/1698), takes up the description of the expansion of the Jazüliyya order 
at the point where Ibn ‘Askar left off.? Al-Mahdi’s approach is more systematic, 
in both its chronological and geographical limits. He set out to trace the history 
of the order since the time of its founder and his treatment of the subject is 
diachronic, as opposed to the synchronic approach adopted by Ibn ‘Askar. 
The book begins with a long biography of al-Jazuli, followed by those of the 
first generation of disciples (al-Tabba‘, al-Ghazwaàni, etc.), and goes on to 
trace the development of the order up to the time of its writing. In this respect, 
the Mumti* is crucial to understanding the unrelenting progress of the brother- 
hood from the last quarter of the ninth/fifteenth century, its political involve- 
ment and its segmentation into lesser sub-branches (tawá'if) as a result of the 
appearance of powerful regional zawiyas (al-Dila’, Shargàwiyya, etc.). 


Secondary literature 

The spread of Süfi institutions throughout the Moroccan countryside 
during the tenth/sixteenth century has so far produced only a scanty biblio- 
graphy. Research on this particular aspect of the history of mystical brother- 
hoods in early modern Morocco seems to have been hampered by technical 
difficulties rather than lack of scholarly interest. An important body of docu- 
mentation on the subject (notably decrees from the royal chancery granting 
rights or fiscal exemptions) still remains unpublished, and either lies on the 
Shelves of private collections or is zealously guarded in the muniment rooms 
of certain lodges whose custodians have been notoriously reticent, or at least 


? The first results have been ped in various collective works, mostly the pee gs of 
seminars or colloquia. See 4/-Ta'rikh wa-adab al-mandqib/Histoire et Haglographie e Rabat 
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ta’rikhiyya’, 51-62; Abū Mi alih Al-Mandgib wa- 'l-ta'rīkh (Rabat, 1 159. See also 
H. Ferhat, Le Maghreb aux xi"* et siècles. les siècles de la foi Caba, 1993 
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rarely eager to divulge records relating to their forbears which have been 
preserved as ‘relics’ for generations. In recent years, however, a relaxing of 
the ‘secrecy’ which hitherto enveloped religious institutions and determined 
efforts on the part of the authorities responsible for the preservation of the 
national cultural heritage to transfer private record collections to public arch- 
ives have eased enormously the task of those historians interested in the study 
of mysticism in Morocco. A major exponent of the flowering of socio-religious 
studies that resulted from increasing accessibility to formerly buried document- 
ary sources is ‘Abd al-Latif al-Shadhili's innovatory book Al-Tasawwuf wa-'l- 
mujtama'.? In this work, the author examines the role played by Süfi orders 
in the Sa'di period. As he states in the preliminary chapters, his aim is to 
provide an overview of the development of Süfi institutions throughout the 
tenth/sixteenth century based not on their doctrinal or ideological postulates 
but on their social impact. Unlike previous studies, which envisaged Süfism 
merely as a strictly religious phenomenon and concentrated, therefore, on its 
ceremonial practices and ritual observances, his is an attempt to evaluate the 
social resonance of the constellation of devotional centres which this movement 
gave rise to in Morocco (urban shrines, rural lodges, etc.). Al-Shadhili is one 
of the first to turn his attention to aspects of the activity of Süfi fraternities 
persistently overlooked by previous authors: the ‘economy’ of the lodge 
(sources of revenue, the process of accumulation of land-holdings, etc.), the 
importance of official patronage and the socially-orientated functions regularly 
performed by Sufi establishments (notably the settlement of feuds and the 
provision of poor relief). 

Two of the principal rural lodges founded in the tenth/sixteenth century 
have been studied in separate monographs. M. Hajji’s classic study on the 
züwiya of al-Dila’ remains, despite the obsolescence of its methodological 
approach and the naivety of some of its evaluations of particular aspects of 
the history of this lodge, the most comprehensive assessment of the expansion 
of this institution in central Morocco until its closure and the deportation of 
its leaders at the behest of the ‘Alawites in the last quarter of the eleventh/ 
seventeenth century.!! As a practitioner of positivist or descriptive histori- 
ography, M. Hajji is preoccupied solely with the arrangement and narration 
of political events in a sequential manner. His approach is chronological rather 
than thematic. Although his contribution to the unravelling of the contradict- 
ory reports on the original site of the lodge and his efforts to throw light on 
the záwiya's diplomatic exchanges with European mercantile powers are com- 
mendable, the superficiality of his treatment of certain topics (material culture, 
clientage, etc.) mars the overall scholarly value of his book. By contrast with 
Hajji’s work, A. Bükári's book on the z@wiya of Boujad (Sharqawiyya) is an 
illuminating example of the optimum results to which the adoption of a cross- 
disciplinary approach (in this case historical research and sociology of religion) 
in the study of Süfism can lead.'? In his work, the ‘political’ history of the 
lodge is envisaged merely as the main connecting theme in which other aspects 
of the activity of this religious establishment are neatly inserted. Thus, subjects 
hitherto neglected or poorly documented in this kind of study, such as internal 
organization, ritual hierarchy, sources of funding and social enterprises (mainly 
charity and instruction), are examined in depth, in what constitutes one of the 


10 See ‘Abd al-Latif al-Shadhili, al-Tasawwuf wa-'l-mujtama', namddhij min al-qarn al-‘ashir 
adii (Sale, 1989). 
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first attempts to rewrite the history of religious institutions in Morocco from 
a ‘social’ perspective. 


Sufi lodges as catalysts for agricultural recovery 

Before the tenth/sixteenth century, Stiff lodges had sprung up in various 
rural parts of Morocco. The countryside afforded an ideal environment for 
the kind of cenobitical and secluded way of life advocated by some mystical 
fraternities. Many Süfi masters associated urban life with moral depravity, 
worldliness and submission to iniquitous earthly rulers. Driven by a desire to 
shun these constraints and to embrace a more contemplative way of life, groups 
of Süfi followers settled in the countryside and founded religious establish- 
ments, either subordinate to other urban lodges or independent communal 
centres. These rural lodges performed a variety of socially-oriented functions. 
Some of them, imbued with religious proselytism, helped to disseminate Mus- 
lim beliefs and ritual practices among large sectors of the rural population, 
especially in peripheral or mountainous regions. Some ran Qur’anic schools or 
acted as local mosques and were thus instrumental in reducing illiteracy among 
the predominantly Berber-speaking populations of the countryside. Others 
helped to organize popular resistance against foreign invaders (e.g. Iberian 
naval incursions on the Rif littoral in the seventh/thirteenth century), or to 
oppose the depredations of Arab nomadic tribes!* and suppress insurrectionist 
movements instigated in some rural areas by religious visionaries or spurious 
mahdi-like figures.** 

Although the provision of poor relief had always featured prominently in 
the social activities of rural lodges, its importance does not seem to have 
outweighed that of their other charitable pursuits. In the tenth/sixteenth cen- 
tury, however, the widespread impoverishment of the countryside prompted a 
shift in their social commitments. With land-cultivation almost at a standstill 
and famine looming in many parts of Morocco, the revival of agriculture was 
a pressing need. Those Süfi lodges already operating in the countryside switched 
their activities from instruction, religious edification and the reversal of wrong- 
doing and concentrated on stemming the decline of agricultural activity. With 
the same aims, new lodges were established in backward regions of Morocco. 
Motivated by a powerful religious zeal, their founders, most of them former 
townsmen, colonized previously unproductive territories and reclaimed sizable 
tracts of land which had lain waste for years. 

The development of agriculture and the improvement of peasant living 
conditions was in fact an integral part of the programme of social reform 
pursued by the fariga Jazüliyya since the beginning of the century. In his 
‘Aqida, a compendium of doctrinal tenets and ethical recommendations be- 
queathed to his disciples as a source of spiritual guidance, the founder of the 
order, Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Jazüli (d. 869/1465), exhorted his followers 
to combine their religious pursuits with a direct concern for the material 
welfare of the communities to which they had been sent to carry out their 
mission. Al-Jazüli imputed the breakdown of social standards characteristic of 
parts of Morocco at the time (sexual promiscuity, dissolute behaviour and 
neglect of religious precepts) to the moral laxity exhibited by the pastoralist 
populations of those regions. He claimed that nomadic or transhumant ways 
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of life were synonymous with a permanent economic precariousness and, 
therefore, conducive to unlawful behaviour (rapacity) and disdain of religious 
orthodoxy. Al-Jazült instructed his disciples to extol the virtues of agricultural 
labour among nomad tribes and persuade them to adopt the cultivation of 
land as a means of eradicating poverty and the constant uncertainty of an 
adequate livelihood inherent in pastoralism. Sedentarization, al-Jazüli argued, 
would bring about adherence to religious dogma and respect for the law and 
for those in charge of its enforcement: ‘one who does not cultivate cannot call 
[others] to the Truth '.!é 

Al-Jaziili’s teachings shaped the spiritual method and initiation rites 
adopted by his successors to the leadership of the order. To join the fariga, 
the postulant was required to undergo a period of probation aimed at testing 
the endurance and perseverance of the candidate, necessary prerequisites to 
prevailing over the rigours of the mystical experience (fasting, reclusion, self- 
mortification, etc.). During the tenth/sixteenth century, aspirants were often 
assigned laborious menial tasks: cooking, scrubbing latrines, pasturing the 
cattle, collecting wood, etc. This deliberate humiliation was intended to subdue 
the novice's earthly passions and bend him to his master's will and guidance. 
It was customary in Jazuli communities to entrust new recruits with the tillage, 
planting and tending of orchards held by a given lodge. This activity, conceived 
as a complement to the religious instruction of new members (recitation of 
litanies, reading of Sufi treatises and communal prayers), acquainted future 
disciples (many of them of urban origin and, therefore, previously untried in 
these chores) with farming techniques, such as ploughing, reaping and gleaning, 
and furnished them with the necessary expertise to integrate into rural society 
with relative ease." 

Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allah al-Ghazwani (d. 935/1529), one of the most 
eminent figures of the Jazüliyya, followed the guidelines on social reform and 
promotion of agriculture expounded by al-Jazüli in his ‘Agida with commend- 
able pertinacity. Before being expelled from Fez for his insubordinate attitude 
towards the Wattasid authorities, al-Ghazwani had attracted numerous dis- 
ciples in the city and enjoyed a great reputation as a benefactor of the poor 
and a philanthropist. His biographers emphasize his unstinting concern for the 
advancement of farming and his efforts to spread the use of irrigation-based 
cultivation in those areas where water from underground aquifers or fluvial 
watercourses was available. Al-Ghazwani, renowned for his skill in sinking 
wells and constructing channels, believed that the development of irrigation 
would help to diminish the dependence of peasants on rainfall, make them less 
vulnerable to the droughts which periodically blighted their crops, and acceler- 
ate the replacement of dry farming with husbandry based on irrigated land.1® 
Al-Ghazwani sought to inculcate in his disciples his own interest in agricultural 
matters and strove to imbue them with a missionary zeal and a sense of moral 
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obligation towards their fellow Muslims. During their noviciate at the master’s 
zawiya, the disciples were drilled in the use of farming implements and acquired 
the skills which would enable them to live off the land once their initiation 
came to an end and they were sent to impoverished parts of the countryside 
in what appeared to be a large-scale ‘ operation’ of poor relief.!? Al-Ghazwani 
personally oversaw many of the charitable enterprises undertaken by the 
zawiya. He travelled round the northern regions of Morocco to supervise the 
foundation of new lodges devoted to the revitalization of neglected farmland 
and/or the colonization of hitherto unsown lands. Occasionally, local commu- 
nities assisted with the upkeep of these new establishments and donated plots 
of land or relinquished their water rights on wells or streams for the benefit 
of certain lodges. In fact, one of the first za@wiyas whose foundation is attributed 
to al-Ghazwani, that set up in territory of the Banti Fzka[n/r] (Habt) shortly 
after the year 914/1509, was erected on land donated by members of the tribe.”° 
The people of Fez also profited from the beneficence of the shaykh on numerous 
occasions. In times of scarcity, a portion of the crops raised in the fields of his 
lodge was distributed among the poor of the town.”! Similarly, after a period 
of persistent drought had damaged some crops growing on the outskirts of 
Fez, al-Ghazwani got together a group of townsmen to build a canal which 
linked the river Wadi 'l-Laban with the drought-threatened plots, thus salvaging 
most of their annual harvest.” 

Reading the biographies of the principal founders of rural lodges during 
the tenth/sixteenth century, one finds striking similarities in their social back- 
ground, religious motivation, missionary fervour and conduct. Methodo- 
logically, it would therefore seem most appropriate to scrutinize each case 
separately so as to determine whether the analogies in the public activity of 
the individuals under study are merely fortuitous or whether, on the contrary, 
they signal the existence of a conscious social reform movement, animated and 
sustained by leading figures of the Jazüliyya order since the beginning of 
the century. 

The social activities of ‘Abd Allah b. Husayn al-Amghari (d. c. 973/1566), 
a late descendant of the Banü Amghar of Tit-n-fitr, encapsulate the experiences 
of other contemporary Sif! shaykhs setting up lodges in the countryside. After 
completing his initiation in the mystical path (tariqa) at the zawiya which Abt 
Muhammad al-Ghazwani had founded in Marrakech soon after his expulsion 
from Fez by the Wattasids, al-Amghari was charged with the task of erecting 
a Süfi lodge in the district of Tameslüht, situated on the plains (hawz) encircling 
the Sa‘di capital. Tameslüht was then a backward rural hamlet in the midst 
of a Jarge expanse of wasteland. The prolonged droughts had dried up the soil 
and no springs or brooks flowed nearby to provide water for irrigation. 
Al-Amghàri, dismayed by the desolation of these moorlands, demurred at the 
idea of settling in the area and expressed his doubts to his master. The shaykh 
al-Ghazwani tried to comfort and reassure him by invoking divine providence: 
‘it is here that you must establish your abode, you shall, God willing, render 
this land fertile ... Settle here! God shall [make you His instrument] to lavish 
bountifully His favours upon the inhabitants [of this region] ? Al-Amghari’s 
initial years in Tameslüht are shrouded in mystery. The nature of the sources, 
hagiographical accounts designed to laud the spiritual achievements of holy 
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men and encourage the audience to emulate their example, makes distinguishing 
historical fact from fictional re-creation a sometimes daunting task. Ibn ‘Askar, 
al-Amghári's main biographer, embellishes his narrative with descriptions of 
the shaykh’s miraculous deeds and extols his endeavours to employ his super- 
natural powers (baraka) to alleviate the tribulations of the local peasants: he 
is reported to have rid the region of the plagues of locusts and swarms of birds 
which often endangered the harvests; his remedies and potions are said to have 
enabled barren women to conceive and bear children, etc.?* This flood of 
anecdotal reminiscences is, however, interspersed with scattered allusions to 
the expansion of the zawiya and al-Amghari’s important role in the resurgence 
of agriculture in the area. 

Following in his master al-Ghazwani's footsteps, the shaykh of Tamesliht 
resorted to irrigation as a means of reclaiming scorched pastures for grazing 
cattle. The inaccessibility of the aquifers which lay beneath the zawiya's subsoil 
(their sheer depth rendered any attempt at drawing water from them futile), 
the dispersion and fragmentation of the plots of land held by the lodge, and 
the rough topography of the region (not only were the existing watercourses 
rather distant, but the slope of the terrain also made surface canalization 
impossible) compelled al-Amghári to opt for a system of irrigation based on 
an underground channel (Khettdra), which drained water from a fountain-head 
(‘ayn) and carried it off to a basin located near Tameslüht. From there, the 
water was distributed among the plots through a complex network of ditches 
(ságiyas), dikes, levees and artesian wells. As the landholdings of the zawiya 
began to increase, additional ditches branched out from the original 
channel/khetrara, thus multiplying the hydrographic resources of the lodge and 
boosting its agricultural output: this intensive irrigation kept the previously 
parched lands moist, increased the porosity of the soil and brought a diversi- 
fication to the crops hitherto raised on the estates of the z@wiya.*> While the 
lodge was still in an embryonic stage, al-Amghari and his family depended 
upon alms for their upkeep. As the influence of the lodge began to spread in 
the region, the spasmodic donations by local peasants became regular contribu- 
tions. In the final years of his life, al-Amghari received a proportion of the 
produce yielded by the lands held by local herdsmen (ahl al-thiran), which 
oscillated between the collection of the tithe (‘ushr) and a fifth of the yearly 
harvest of certain properties.? Gifts from various benefactors enabled him to 
acquire a number of middle-sized estates in the area. His successor at the head 
of the lodge, his son Abū 'l-'Abbàs Ahmad (d. 985/1577), added further lands 
to his father's patrimony. Ahmad's diligence helped to bring about great 
prosperity. Derelict underground channels were repaired and incorporated into 
the lodge's extensive irrigation network giving new impetus to the process of 
reclamation of untilled land. The flourishing of agriculture was matched by a 
renewed interest in stockbreeding. The systematic practice of the it'üm (feeding 
the poor) and the periodic celebration of religious festivals (mawáàsim), often 
attended by throngs of devotees and involving copious feasts prepared by the 
lodge's attendants, explain to a great extent the significant growth in cattle 
raising during Ahmad al-Amghari’s leadership.?? 

The enterprising spirit of the founder of Tamesliht was also shown by 
some of his co-religionists. The experience of Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
al-Sharqi (d. 1010), founder of the zawiya of Boujad (Abii 1-Ja‘d) on the plains 
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of Tadla, parallels in many ways al-Amghari’s predicament at the outset of 
his mission. According to a contemporary account, al-Sharqi built his zawiya 
in ‘a gorge (wata’) [carved] by the river Abii 'l-Ja'd in the wastelands (sahari) 
which cover [most of] the plateau of Tadla'. The area was scattered with wild 
scrub and devoid of edible plants. The harshness of the climate and the presence 
of packs of wolves and other wild beasts in the wilderness made the region 
unfit for human habitation.” Al-Sharqi's actions, like those of other Süfi 
‘pioneers’, seem to have been dictated by an unswerving sense of religious 
duty and missionary zeal. He envisaged his activity as the fulfilment of a divine 
command which obliged him to devote his energies to the betterment of the 
living conditions of his fellow Muslims: ‘God instructed me to watch over 
the welfare (masalih) of His worshippers (al-‘ubbad).’”° And, like many of 
his contemporaries, he deemed that, in the harsh conditions of the time, his 
contribution would be more fruitful in the countryside. After erecting the 
lodge, al-Sharqi directed his efforts towards land reclamation. Although 
information on the early history of the zaáwiya of Boujad is understandably 
patchy, archaeological evidence indicates that the introduction of irrigated 
cultivation was one of the first tasks undertaken by its founder. A number of 
underground channels (khettaras), perforated at regular intervals by wells, 
connected up the river Abū 'l-Ja'd to the fields of the lodge. The fact that such 
a ‘feat of engineering’ was completed within al-Sharqi’s lifetime confirms that, 
even before the turn of the eleventh/seventeenth century (admittedly, the zenith 
of the lodge), the z@wiya had at its disposal a considerable workforce and, 
consequently, that the settlement of peasant communities in the area was a 
relatively swift process. Despite their paucity, the extant sources give valuable 
insights into the patterns of settlement and farming methods prevalent in 
Boujad at this early stage. The system of exploitation favoured by the zawiya 
resembled to a great extent the Western ‘open field’. The lodge formed the 
axis of the rural community and the lands (overwhelmingly of mawāt origin) 
were arranged around it in circle fashion, with cereal fields (huqul) located in 
the outer fringes and horticultural plots (basátin) lying adjacent to the Safi 
compound.?? 

Most rural lodges confined their activity to charitable or religious pursuits. 
The wealth attained through the accumulation of agricultural holdings enabled 
some of them to implement relief measures to lessen the impact of economic 
collapse among the peasantry (impoverishment, malnutrition, vulnerability to 
disease, forcible displacement, etc.). These measures took the form of contin- 
gency relief schemes, such as the provision of food to poor peasants (it*am) 
and the offering of temporary shelter (diyafa) to uprooted rural communities, 
and the introduction of more permanent forms of assistance. Landless peasants 
were thus endowed with parcels of land from the properties owned by affluent 
lodges (the conditions of tenure varied; while some had the status of tenant 
farmers and were required to pay regular fixed rents, others were virtual 
freeholders), or were employed as agricultural labourers or wage-earners.** 
Apart from acting as charitable institutions, certain rural lodges performed a 
valuable role as educational centres. They included a number of students 
among their residents and functioned more or less as boarding-schools. A 
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portion of their income was thus allocated to the upkeep of scholars, the 
acquisition of books or the copying of manuscripts by amanuenses. Not 
surprisingly, religious sciences (hadith, figh and Qur'ünic exegesis) featured 
prominently in the curriculum laid down by these establishments, far outnum- 
bering the other disciplines taught.?? A survey of the diverse activities of rural 
lodges during the tenth/sixteenth century indicates that, for the most part, 
religious concerns were of paramount importance. The revival of cultivation, 
the eradication of illiteracy, the dissemination of Islamic doctrines and the 
exhortation to practise charity were all different manifestations of the commit- 
ment of Safi lodges to curbing the spiralling cycle of socio-economic ruin 
which afflicted the country at the time. Their motivations seem to have been, 
none the less, strictly religious: they set out to combat the effects of the crisis, 
not to question the actions of those whose shortsightedness and craving for 
power had precipitated it. 

Süfi novices were required to take vows of poverty and obedience upon 
entering a lodge. Although membership of a mystical fraternity did not neces- 
sarily imply renunciation of earthly property (especially if the livelihood of 
spouses, offspring or other dependants was compromised), during his noviciate 
at the za@wiya, the postulant was required to sever any family ties or professional 
bonds contracted as a layman and cease any involvement in remunerative 
activities other than those prescribed by the leader of the lodge or the intendants 
in charge of its maintenance. Often, religious ardour, spiritual crises, mimetism 
or peer pressure led new recruits to hand their wealth over to the lodge. In 
accordance with the ideal of ‘communality’ to which Süfi adherents were 
expressly wedded, new ‘donations’ (both movable and landed property) were 
added to the lodge’s possessions and held in regimen of ‘collective ownership.” 
Because of the hierarchical structure of most mystical brotherhoods and their 
peculiar system of socio-religious mobility based on the gradual completion of 
successive phases of spiritual development (magamat), division of labour within 
the lodge was organized along somewhat rigid lines, thus reflecting the diver- 
gent ‘ranks’ of its residents. Menial tasks (rearing livestock, harvesting corn, 
catering, etc.) were always assigned to novices (muridin), who occupied the 
lower echelons of Süfi hierarchy.** The intermediate rungs were held by a 
miscellaneous body of 'stewards' whose disparate duties encompassed the 
superintendence of the lodge's kitchens and warehouses (al-nazir li-’l-makhzan), 
housekeeping, management of financial affairs, especially of the endowments 
administered by the religious establishment (al-nazir li-’l-awqaf), record- 
keeping, supervision of welfare services such as the distribution of meals to 
the poor (al-mushrif ‘ala i‘dad al-ta‘am), etc.?? At the apex were the shaykh 
and his deputies (mugaddamiin), normally excused from manual work and 
dedicated to the recruitment and instruction of new acolytes, the founding of 
surrogate lodges and the execution of those social functions usually performed 
by Süfi institutions in the countryside—tesolution of tribal conflicts, inter- 
communal bargaining, representation of local communities in fiscal disputes, 
etc. As rural lodges began diversifying their activities and the volume of their 
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landholdings steadily rose, the workload of Süfi novices became too onerous. 
Gradually, hired labourers (khammds) began to take over those agricultural 
tasks formerly assigned to Sufi postulants. Despite the term by which the 
sources designate these labourers, it seems that it was only used in a generic 
sense and that, in return for their work on a lodge’s estates, they were not 
always entitled to a fifth of the annual harvest but often received a smaller 
share of the total yield of the land.?* 

Members of Süfi lodges were bound to each other not just by—rather 
inflexible—vertical links (those between the shaykh and his disciples, symbol- 
ized in a solemn oath of obedience uttered in the course of intricate initiation 
rites). These vertical links, based on seniority and spiritual pre-eminence, 
juxtaposed less rigorous horizontal bonds of fellowship which helped to 
strengthen the internal cohesion of the ‘collectivity’ and reduce the excessive 
polarization which often characterizes hierarchical associations. Solidarity and 
mutual assistance were the underlying principles which sustained these hori- 
zontal ties. Loyalty to one's shaykh/master not only implied unwavering sub- 
mission to his authority and acceptance of his commands and moral 
prescriptions but also presupposed the existence of a lasting pledge on the part 
of the disciple to assist the former ' materially' in times of hardship or distress. 
This subtle form of solidarity was also extended to other fellow Süfis of 
identical ‘rank’. Similarly, Süft elders sometimes devoted a fraction of their 
lodges' revenues or surrendered part of their own belongings (mainly agricul- 
tural equipment or domestic utensils) as a token (amana) of ‘ spiritual affinity’ 
to those disciples who abandoned the mystical community either to pursue 
further their spiritual quest (by withdrawing completely from society and 
joining the ranks of the peripatetic ascetics) or simply to return to profane life 
after a long period of retreat.?" Failure or outright refusal to answer a master’s 
petitions for cash or grain, whether to improve his standard of living or to 
help meet occasional needs, were regarded as a serious breach of the customary 
rule which enjoined former residents of Safi lodges to show solicitude (ihsan) 
for the welfare of their shaykh. Those former disciples who, despite having 
means at their disposal, rebuffed these requests for help were ostracized by 
their co-religionists. This meant that, apart from being publicly disowned, they 
were in practice deprived of the benefits derived from the ‘welfare network’ 
and social services (provision of food, loans in case of indebtedness, legal 
immunity, etc.) habitually provided by Süfi lodges in less adverse conditions 
and, therefore, left to their fate when they, in their turn, were hit by 
misfortune.?9 


The zawiya of al-Dila’ 

The rise of al-Dila’ in the second half of the century heralded a radical 
change in the ideological orientation which had hitherto prevailed among rural 
lodges. Its founder, Abū Bakr b. Muhammad al-Majati (d. 1021/1612), later 
known as al-Dilà'i, saw himself as not only a religious reformer but also a 
* redeemer ’/innovator, predestined to put right the widespread moral deviations 
of the time, to end the sufferings of the populace and to regenerate agricultural 
activity, long in decline under the combined effects of natural adversity and 
political unrest. The violent antagonism between the then two leading political 
powers (the Wattasid vizierate and the Sa‘diyans) had, al-Dilà'i lamented, 
plunged the country into a state of belligerency and social unrest, which had 
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aggravated the effect of natural disasters. Obsessed by the desire for political 
supremacy, the rulers of both dynasties had devoted their energies to costly 
military campaigns, bent on increasing their territorial gains and outstripping 
their opponents in logistic capability. The maintenance and victualling of a 
standing army moreover required constant provision of food supplies (mostly 
extracted from the already sparse yields of farming communities) and a regular 
flow of cash, usually obtained by squeezing more money out of the peasantry. 
Unbridled political ambition had led both ruling dynasties to neglect the 
welfare of their subjects. If interdynastic disputes were not the only cause of 
the economic ruin of the countryside, they were nevertheless responsible for 
increasing the hardships facing the populace. Al-Dila'i argued forcefully that, 
as a result of their neglect of the well-being of those over whom they ruled 
and utter contempt for their material needs, both dynasties had forfeited their 
right to exercise power. The country was on the brink of collapse and the 
relentless erosion of its socio-economic fabric could only be checked by the 
firm intervention of the ‘men of religion’ (ahi al-din), a vague categorization 
which, in al-Dila’1’s theological formulation seemed to amalgamate Süfi elders 
and those fugaha’ whose probity had not been tarnished by links to either of 
the ruling élites. The activity of Süfi lodges thus acquired a political dimension. 
Breaking away from long-established traditions, al-Dila't claimed that these 
institutions did not merely embody the religious ideals advocated by the 
mystical fraternities (the spiritual welfare of the faithful, the advancement of 
social justice, and so on), but that their task was also the political regeneration 
of the country: ‘the foundations (gawa*id) of the country had crumbled and 
threatened to tumble down ... Lawlessness prevailed and anxiety had fomented 
restlessness among the populace. They expected the men of religion to provide 
for the weak and the poor and preserve [the integrity] of Islam with a firm 
resolve.'?? 

Unlike many of his predecessors whose quietist stance had led them to 
eschew political pretensions and adopt an accommodating attitude towards 
the central government, al-Dila’i did not conceal his political aspirations. The 
zawiya of al-Dila’, founded in the foothills of the Middle Atlas, was an attempt 
to carve out a new political entity, one whose legitimacy did not rest upon 
genealogical claims (sacred lineage) nor military superiority, but on religious 
pre-eminence. Convinced that economic self-sufficiency was a prerequisite of 
political autonomy, al-Dila’1 concentrated his efforts on expanding the agricul- 
tural domains of the z@wiya. The adoption of irrigation techniques allowed 
him to bring formerly unused lands into productive use. The courses of nearby 
streams were diverted and their water channelled into the fields of the lodge. 
Al-Dila’i had two bridges constructed over the Umm al-Rabr' to free local 
herdsmen from the need to wade across the river to reach new pastures for 
their cattle. The increasing prosperity of the zawiya provoked a drift of 
population from nearby districts towards al-Dila'. The new settlers built 
houses, cattle-sheds and barns in the vicinity of the lodge. Their arrival, 
moreover, accelerated the colonization of wastelands and led to a steady 
increase in the amount of arable land in the region. The sources provide only 
oblique references to the tenurial status of these cultivators. Whereas some of 
them seem to have been employed as share-croppers, i.e. they held a portion 


39 Muhammad al-‘Arbt al-Fasi, Mir'at (biog of al-Dila' 1); al-Fást, Mumti', 149. 

* See J. Berque, Ulemas, fondateurs, insurges du Maghreb (xvit siècle), Paris, 1982), 87. 

^! Sulayman al-Hawwat, al-Budur al. fi ta‘rif bi-'l-sadat ahl al-zawlya al-Dila’ iyya, MS 
26 dal, Bibhothéque Générale (Rabat), f. 46. Seo also M. Hajji, al-Zawiya al-Dilà'iyya wa-dawru- 
hā al-dini wa-'l- ‘timi wa-'I-siyási (Casablanca, 2nd ed., 1988), 33. 
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of the zGwiya’s land in return for a percentage of the annual harvest, others 
gained possession of unused lands (mawat) and became freeholders. The latter, 
however, contributed to the upkeep of the lodge with regular benefactions 
(grain, cattle, etc.), no doubt in recognition of its innumerable services, which 
included the organization of the irrigation cycles assigned to each landholder, 
the provision of relief in periods of scarcity, etc.4? Geography and local custom 
shaped the agricultural landscape of al-Dila'. The severity of the weather in 
this part of the country, a highland in which the plateau of Tadla meets the 
first slopes of the Middle Atlas, led the indigenous Berber population—prob- 
ably since ancient times—to make cattle raising their chief economic activity. 
The cattle's resilience to the vagaries of the weather and their versatility (they 
were used to pull ploughs or as pack animals; their meat was eaten; their dung 
served as a substitute for adobe and was used in building or as manure, and 
their hides used for clothing) had turned them into an essential element of 
many rural households. Al-Dila^1 promoted cattle raising on a massive scale; 
unused lands were turned into meadows and the surplus grains often reserved 
for fodder.*? Alongside animal husbandry, the zawiya of al-Dila’ relied heavily 
on cereal cultivation. Wheat and rye were the staple crops of the lodge's estates. 
The climatic conditions of the region favoured the adoption of corn as the 
main agricultural product, and once the corn had been harvested, the remaining 
stubble could be used for grazing cattle. 

Towards the end of the tenth/sixteenth century, al-Dila owned extensive 
agricultural properties, not only in the areas adjoining the lodge but also in 
other parts of Morocco, especially in the Tafilalt.^^ The zawiya then formed a 
large architectural complex. New dependencies had been annexed to the ori- 
ginal lodge to accommodate the numerous disciples who flocked there to follow 
the teachings of the shaykh Abū Bakr al-Dila't: a residence for students, a 
refectory and assembly rooms in which the novices gathered to study, pray or 
perform the ceremonies of the Sufi path (dhikr, samá*, etc.). The perimeter of 
the Safi compound was dotted with storehouses where agricultural equipment 
(ploughs, harrows, carts, harness for draught-horses or oxen, yokes and assor- 
ted hand tools) was kept, barns for storing hay or grain, and stables and cattle- 
sheds. The dwellings of the lodge's labourers and the tenements of the settlers 
who poured into al-Dilà' attracted by its increasing wealth were probably 
located on the fringes of the built-up area, contiguous with the fields.** The 
agricultural holdings of the zawiya grew at a steady pace. By the end of the 
first decade of the eleventh/seventeenth century, al-Dila’ was a self-supporting 
agricultural community. Domestic consumption absorbed only a small fraction 
of the crops yielded by its estates. As in other rural lodges, the surplus harvest 
was either sold as a source of revenue to purchase further plots of land in 
neighbouring regions or acquire manufactured goods, or was frequently distrib- 
uted among indigent peasants. 

The provision of poor relief was an integral part of the programme of 
social reform propounded by al-Dila’i. Although the zawiya was the core of 
a thriving agricultural community, poverty and its corollaries (undernourish- 
ment, susceptibility to disease and wretched living conditions) remained 
unabated in the surrounding regions. Because of their nomadic or semi- 
nomadic way of life, the Berber populations of the Middle Atlas were particu- 
larly subject to occasional deprivation. Their dependence on pastoralism sub- 


42 See ‘Abd al-Latif al-Shadhili, al-Tasawwuf wa-'I-mujtama', 205. 
a Pay al al-Zawrya al-Dila'iyya, 45. 
55 ibid., 44. 
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stantially restricted their chances of an adequate livelihood. The need to find 
new pastures for their flocks of sheep or herds of cattle forced them to travel 
long distances, often through craggy mountainous territory. Inevitably, acci- 
dents were frequent: animals often perished by slipping off cliffs into ravines 
or flooded streams, especially in spring when the snow began to thaw. 
Furthermore, pastures were easily depleted and not always available when, as 
in winter, grasslands were covered by a thick layer of snow. Most pastoralist 
households subsisted on only a small number of sheep, goats or cattle. These 
supplied meat, milk (from which dairy products such as butter and cheese 
were made) and wool or skins for clothing. In normal conditions, breeding 
helped to replace the livestock slaughtered for human consumption. But often, 
adverse circumstances such as lack of pastures, disease and excessive losses 
during the transhumance season, annihilated the whole herd. Although some 
households supplemented their diet with corn (millet, wheat, etc.) produced 
on small plots of land wrested from the rough mountainous terrain, the use 
of rudimentary agricultural techniques and the unsuitability of the soil meant 
that yields were inadequate to ensure survival. As a result, famine was a 
constant threat in the highlands which encircled al-Dila’. Al-Dila’i organized 
various forms of relief to offset the privations of the tribes living on the 
southern flanks of the Middle Atlas and to alleviate their semi-chronic state 
of penury. When food shortages forced some pastoralist communities of the 
Middle Atlas to abandon their native uplands, they often set off for the zawiya 
in search of help. There they were provided with daily meals (it‘amn) and housed 
in makeshift shelters until circumstances changed for the better and they were 
able to return to their lands. The meals, served in the courtyard of the lodge, 
consisted mainly of couscous and other corn-based dishes such as the ‘asida, 
a typical Berber dish prepared with barley flour and melted fat (samn). The 
regularity of this practice and the high number of people often congregated at 
the záwiya attest to the high productivity of its agricultural holdings and the 
availability of a sustained surplus of corn from at least the last quarter of the 
tenth/sixteenth century.“ Some groups of nomads from the Middle Atlas, 
lured by the material advantages of sedentarized cultivation, chose not to 
return to their native lands and settled within or near the boundaries of the 
züwiya. Most had been reduced to destitution and their chattels, when they 
could be found, amounted to a few bundles of clothes and cooking utensils 
and whatever livestock they had managed to salvage. To meet their needs 
al-Dilà'i purchased scattered plots of land (ribá*) in the region and turned 
them into charitable endowments (ahbas). Some parcels of land were assigned 
to landless families, while others were directly administered by the lodge but 
their yields (or the profits obtained through their sale) devoted to the mainten- 
ance of ‘students, the weak and the poor’.*” 


Relations with the state 

In their initial phase of development the rural lodges founded in the period 
under study relied for their upkeep, primarily on those ubiquitous forms of 
funding which had traditionally sustained these religious institutions ever since 
their inception in the Western Maghrib in the fifth/eleventh century. Alms- 
giving (sadaqa) from their followers in neighbouring villages together with 
occasional offerings or benefactions (futūh) in kind (grain or livestock) and/or, 
more rarely, in currency, at first provided the nascent Süfi communities with a 


46 Al-Fasi, Minti, 149; al-Hawwat, al-Budur al-dáwiyya, 39; M. Hajj, al-Zawiya 
al-Dilá'tyya, 45. 
^' M. Hayi, 33 
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regular, though meagre, source of income and foodstuffs. Although the vast 
majority of the lodges which sprang up in the countryside during the tenth/ 
sixteenth century seem to have been erected in sites located on unused tracts of 
land (mawat) to which, in the absence of previous proprietors, they were entitled 
to lay claim, some were set up on what had hitherto been private land, which 
had been ceded by its former owners (prominent landed tribal clans or wealthy 
individual landholders) as ‘ benefices ’ to certain lodges. These benefactions were 
not inspired by altruism or charitable concerns alone. With the cession of land, 
the benefactors sought to establish a relationship with the religious centres 
founded in their vicinity based on reciprocity. In return for their assistance in 
the upkeep of a certain lodge (either financial aid in the form of periodic 
contributions or collaboration in the tasks of building the Süf1 establishment 
by furnishing raw materials such as timber, stone and clay and/or by supplying 
an additional workforce from among local labourers and masons, or in the 
tillage of the lodge's landholdings) the donors, especially in the case of gregari- 
ous communities such as tribal groupings or extensive rural households, 
expected to benefit from the numerous services habitually performed by this 
type of devotional centre: peacekeeping, mediation, protection, religious instruc- 
tion, dispensation of justice, distribution and administration of water rights, 
etc. Moreover, the cession of agricultural land was seen as an act of supereroga- 
tion and pious religious behaviour designed to ingratiate the benefactor with 
his saintly protégés. His sponsorship was believed to ensure both spiritual and 
material rewards. The Sufi devotees would, in exchange for his favours, pray 
for the salvation of his soul and bestow their blessings upon him, in what 
constituted an attempt to obtain the remission of his sins ' by proxy’. Similarly, 
in the distinctive religious universe which articulated the spiritual expectations 
of the Moroccan peasantry, proximity to a lodge was thought to guarantee the 
fertility of the land from which the cultivators gained their sustenance, and the 
baraka of its residents was believed to deter or attenuate the calamities which 
so often afflicted the populations of the countryside. 

Besides land donations, Safi lodges could rely on other sources of revenue. 
Charitable endowments (awqaf, hubiis) were often established either by private 
benefactors or prominent members of the royal household (either the sultan 
himself or other high dignitaries of his court) for the usufruct of some lodges 
during the period under survey. Along with the concession of tenured lands 
(igta‘at) from estates directly managed by the royal treasury, properties 
endowed by the Sa'di state also augmented the already sizable agricultural 
holdings of certain lodges. The sources suggest, however, that the granting of 
both types of benefactions was for the most part limited to lodges operating 
in urban centres and that their impact was small, if not negligible, in the 
countryside. From all the rural lodges whose foundation can be traced back 
to the tenth/sixteenth century, only one, the zawiya of Tameslüht, is reported 
to have benefited from land concessions from the royal treasury. In a decree 
issued in 976/1569, Mawlay ‘Abd Allah [Muhammad al-Ghalib] (reg. 1557—74), 
the third sovereign of the dynasty, donated to the successors of the shaykh 
‘Abd Allah b. Husayn b. Amghar (deceased three years before the promulga- 
tion of this edict, in 973/1566) a number of properties held in regimen of igta‘ 
tamlik (i.e. their tenurial status was that of ' freeholders', as opposed to the 
igta‘ istighlal which empowered its holder to benefit from the revenues derived 
from the exploitation of the land, such as rents and/or sale profits, without 
recognizing any rights of ownership) with the proviso that they pledged, in 
return, to repair and bring back into use a dilapidated khettara.** 


48 See P. Pascon, Le Haouz, 275. 
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A number of reasons may be adduced to explain this disparity or double 
standard in the bestowal of ‘gifts’ (landed properties) by the Sa‘diyans. Firstly, 
whereas lodges located in the countryside had access to mawat lands and could 
supplement their holdings with donations by private landowners, urban 
zawiyas, because of physical constraints, had very limited chances of acquiring 
property in the agricultural belt which was usually located out on the periphery 
of towns. High population density often led to the adoption of intensive 
agriculture on the outskirts of urban centres, characterized by the dense occupa- 
tion of any available arable land and the extreme fragmentation of agricultural 
plots (predominantly small-sized gardens or orchards sustaining individual 
households). This explains the fact that the lands endowed or granted as igta ‘at 
to some urban lodges by the Sa‘di authorities were often located in outlying 
areas or in the agricultural hinterland which stretched beyond the bounda- 
ries of towns and cities. Secondly, most of the rural lodges which emerged 
throughout the tenth/sixteenth century operated in areas which, owing to the 
political upheavals which marked most of that century, remained effectively 
beyond the reach of the central government for many years so that official 
patronage (chiefly in the shape of land concessions) hardly played a role in 
the overall process of land acquisition which underpinned the financial strategy 
adopted by these institutions. By the time government officials (fiscal agents 
or reconnaissance parties dispatched from military outposts) reached their 
domains, some of these rural lodges constituted veritable agrarian ‘corpora- 
tions’ and the hubs of intense agricultural activity; they had become extensive 
landholders and boasted growing peasant settlements within their boundaries. 
The bestowal of pious endowments and/or igta'-land by the treasury would 
have been to say the least redundant. To woo their support and gain some 
hold, however tenuous, over their political alignments or, in other words, to 
gain their acquiescence and thus preclude their material wealth ever becoming 
a springboard for their latent political aspirations, the Sa‘diyans devised, as 
we shall see later, alternative forms of patronage which for the most part took 
the form of tax exemptions, fiscal privileges and the official sanction of contrac- 
tual relationships long established with their rural ‘clients’.*° 

Before discussing other means of funding which did not involve the posses- 
sion of landed property, a few remarks are needed on the legal status accorded 
to lands of mawat origin during this period, as well as the legal framework 
which regulated the cession of land by private donors. Theoretically, Islamic 
jurisprudence stipulated that, in both cases—that is, unused land seized by 
cultivators with the purpose of bringing it back into productive use or privately 
owned land freely transferred to a second party as a charitable donation—the 
‘beneficiaries’ acquired absolute rights of ownership on the terrains obtained 
either through direct occupation or legal transaction provided that, on the one 
hand, no other claimants disputed the proprictorship of the land involved and, 
on the other, that the arrangement was reached with the mutual consent of 
both parties. Islamic law sanctioned the legality of both procedures and 
exhorted the judicial authorities to safeguard the rights of the new ‘holders’ 
against encroachment or interference from third parties. The sources confirm 


“ See, for instance, A. Busharb, Dukkala wa-'l-isti ‘mar, 467-8 (granting of igtá'át to the 
ribat of Safi, founded by Abū Muhammad Salih (d 631/1234) some time betore 617/1221. The 
earliest epi dates to the reign of Muhammad al-Shaykh (d. 1557), second sultan of the 
Sa‘di dynasty). 

59 A. Bukan, al-Zawiya al-Shargawiyya, n, 70—71 (from al-‘Abdiisi’s Yafima); M Hajj, al- 
Zawiya al-Dila’tyya, 269 (from al-Hawwat’s Budür); ‘Abd al-Latif al-Shadhili, al- ny wa 1 
mujtama', 205 (on the záwiya of Ibn Nasir or irnyya, founded by the shaykh ‘Umar b 
Muhammad al- in the Dara valley in 983/1575). 
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that the overwhelming majority of land donations and/or occupancies of mawát 
lands by Süfi communities effected during the tenth/sixteenth century were 
carried out within this legal framework and thus enjoyed official endorsement.?! 
In a number of cases, however, the central government allegedly exerted 
discretional jurisdictional powers on unclaimed or even private land, and 
resorted to either legal subterfuges or sheer force to impede Stifi lodges from 
gaining possession of certain holdings. This artifice—which, in practical terms, 
represented a clear contravention of the laws that governed the management 
and use of agricultural property—was utilized, none the less, to prevent certain 
Süfi foundations from gaining control of terrains which included springs, wells 
and/or irrigation channels (sagiyas) within their enclosures.?? In a period in 
which droughts were frequent, water constituted a precious commodity. By 
laying claim to the water supplies of the country (both static sources such as 
waterholes and watercourses) and invoking their ' royal prerogative'—however 
dubious—to dispose of them at their own discretion, the rulers probably sought 
to assert their monopoly over the scarce hydrological resources of the realm 
and prevent their dispersion, especially when control of water could be used 
as a lever to put pressure on recalcitrant rural communities. 

The sources reveal that, from the middle of the tenth/sixteenth century, 
tax-collection began to overshadow previous forms of funding employed by 
rural lodges. The split in the central government and the ensuing dislocation— 
or duplication—of the state's bureaucratic apparatus as a result of dynastic 
strife in the first half of the century created a political vacuum in some parts 
of Morocco. In certain cases, this vacuum was filled by local magnates, mighty 
tribal chieftains or the leaders of prestigious Süfi lodges. These figures thus 
temporarily assumed rights and duties which, according to conventional legal 
procedure, had been bestowed upon or confided exclusively to the ruler and, 
by delegation, to government officials. However, in the uncertain political 
atmosphere of tenth/sixteenth-century Morocco (with two dynasties vying for 
political hegemony, large parts of the country under dual leadership for long 
periods and others plunged into statelessness), prevalent notions of political 
‘legitimacy’ were diluted by the emergence of alternative centres of authority 
(charismatic or otherwise), and consequently traditional assumptions of the 
extent of royal power became rather blurred. It is against this backdrop of 
social chaos and the disintegration of central government that the ' arrogation' 
of fiscal rights by some rural lodges must be placed. 

Without openly conceding that the levying of taxes on their rural ‘clients’ 
constituted an usurpation of royal rights, Safi shaykhs seem to have been well 
aware of the ‘anomalous’ nature of this practice and of the lack of any legal 
precedent to substantiate their claims to taxes collected in the lands formally 
under their aegis. Some went to great lengths to justify their actions; they 
invoked reasons of ‘public interest’ in support of the right to handle directly 
the collection of taxes from the peasant communities under their ‘jurisdiction’ 
and so forestall any attempt to squander, misuse or divert the money raised 
by this means. Thus, when Abū Bakr al-Dila’I imposed the payment of the 
obligatory alms tax (zakat) on neighbouring villages, he did so on the premise 
that those authorized to collect it no longer followed the injunctions laid down 
in the Qur'àn with regard to its aims, its range of application and the social 

5! The examples are legion. Among the most emblematic see, for instance, Al-Fasi, Mumtr‘, 
39 (a man from the region of al-Shawiya donates a plot of land and a ag to a group of 
disciples of al-Tabbà*, successor of al-Jazüli, so that they can build a zawrya on that site), 42; Ibn 
‘Askar, Dawha, 105 (on the zawiya of T&mesluht), Abū Zayd al-Tamanarti, al-Fawá'id al-janma 


fi isndd “ulm al-umma (French transl. by Justinard, Chartres, 1953), 77, 88. 
52 See al-Fási, Mumti*, 42-3; al-Tamanarti, al-Fawd'id al-jamma, 70. 
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status of its recipients: ‘this zakat is for the benefit of the people, as it is 
employed for charitable deeds, unlike the money supposedly collected as alms 
tax by the princes of Fez [Wattasids] or Marrakech [Sa‘diyans]’.** Regardless 
of their insistence (or lack of it) on backing up this activity with persuasive 
and often elaborate ‘legal’ constructs, and the varying consistency of their 
asseverations, the fact is that the collection of the zakat became a pervading 
practice among rural shaykhs throughout the second half of the tenth/sixteenth 
century. Muhammad al-Shargqi, founder of the z@wiya of Boujad, collected this 
tax from more than thirty tribal clans (bain) out of those inhabiting the region 
of Tadla.5* Similarly, the shaykh ‘Umar b. Muhammad al-Ansari (d. 983/1575), 
leader of the zàwiya of Ibn Nasir in the Dar‘a valley, levied the alms tax on 
neighbouring tribes, paid to him in kind (grain or livestock) by local peasants 
and herdsmen.** The zakat was not the only compulsary source of revenue 
based on taxation available to Stfi lodges. The zāwiya of Tameslüht, for 
instance, received the tithe (‘ushr) from nearby villagers.*° 

The use of extortion and the persistent tendency on the part of certain 
lodges to ‘regularize’ their sources of funding—by unilaterally imposing the 
payment of periodic exactions instead of relying on voluntary contributions, 
as had been customary hitherto—alienated some rural communities. The custo- 
dians of the z@wiya Nasiriyya (Tamgrout), for instance, urged local tribes to 
honour previous covenants, ostensibly to justify the imposition of new tributes 
in the last quarter of the century. The apparently exorbitant dues imposed on 
these tribes put a great strain on the local peasant economy and embittered 
relations between the lodge and its rural 'clientele?.?" On occasions, lodges 
laid claim to private lands abutting on their holdings by alleging that they 
were entitled to dispose of them ‘by divine right’. ‘Irrefutable’ arguments 
such as this (divine fore-ordination) were wielded by members of the zawiya 
of Boujad to condone the seizure of land tilled by small freeholders in the 
vicinity of the lodge.** Sporadic attempts on the part of Süfi lodges to squeeze 
money and/or crops out of the peasantry certainly fuelled discontent in some 
parts of the countryside. Contemporary hagiographers such as Ibn ‘Askar or 
Muhammad al-Mahdi hint—albeit in a veiled way—at the smouldering resent- 
ment incurred by Süfi followers in certain rural districts.>° 


Official response 

Ambivalent and erratic are the terms which best convey Sa‘di attitudes 
towards the rapid progress of Sūfī lodges in the countryside in the second half 
of the tenth/sixteenth century. Although diverse tentative attempts at formulat- 
ing a homogeneous course of action with regard to rural Sift communities 
were made by previous rulers, unambiguous traces of a uniform religious policy 


53 Sec al-Hawwat, Budir, apud J. Becca, Uranas , fondateurs, 92. Similar arguments were put 
forward by Siifi Y hay khs from other parts of a ne defend their right to levy the. zakat 
on the grounds that the money thus xta ocal communities in the form of relief 


measures (it*üm, etc.). See, for instance, H. Touati, ‘En pim les Nawazil Mazouna, marabouts 
erch chorta a au u Maghreb | central au xv* siècle’, Studia Islamica, 69, 1989, 75—94; see p. 79; J. Berque, 
’, Annales ESC, 1346 a Dom e intérieur du Maghreb, 55-6. 
ES i ai Zàwiya al-Sharqdwry 
5 a *j al-Nasiri, Mazaya, Abd a aL atit al Shadhili, Al-Tagawwuf wa-’l- 
mujtama', 


56 See ibn ‘Askar, Dawha, 106 

57 See al-Shadhili, Al-Tasawwuf ..., 215, n. 148. On the wealth of the zawrya of Tamgrout in 
the eleventh/seventeenth century, see ‘A. Hammoudi, ‘ Sainteté, pouvoir et société: Tamgrout aux 
xvi? et xvi siècles’, Annales SC, mai-aout 1980, 615-41; see 626 ff. 

58 See al-Shadhili, 214. 

5? See Dawha, 75, Mumti‘, 37 (an eloquent passage—a group of Süfis from the Jazüliyya order 
are meta: horically ibed by a village woman as ‘the razor blade that shaved off (kashati-ha) 
her beard’, meaning that they stripped her of her possessions. 
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are only noticeable from the reign of Ahmad al-Mansür (1578-1603) 
onwards.$? Al-Mansiir’s predecessors viewed rural zawiyas with apprehension 
and disquiet. Süfi shaykhs commanded wide support among the peasantry. 
They had attained a prominent political role in some parts of Morocco, 
assuming duties which had hitherto been performed by tribal chiefs and/or 
government officials (law-enforcement, taxation, etc.). Moreover, some rural 
lodges enjoyed an unprecedented prosperity. The accumulation of land 
(through colonization and purchase) and the systematic exploitation of their 
agricultural holdings had transformed these institutions into thriving agrarian 
communities. Substantial political autonomy came hand in hand with economic 
self-sufficiency. The provision of poor relief and other welfare measures (if*am, 
diyafa, protection of pilgrims and traders, etc.) had enhanced the prestige of 
these establishments among the peasantry. The prospect that Süfi lodges might 
cash in on their ascendancy over the rural populations to incite their followers 
to sedition raised alarm among the Sa‘diyans. 

Enfeebled by years of interdynastic conflict and embattled by internal 
troubles, the first five monarchs of the dynasty adopted measures aimed mostly 
at appeasing the chiefs of the main rural lodges and thus preventing the 
emergence of new nuclei of resistance against their authority. In an attempt to 
win over eminent Stiff shaykhs, the Sa‘diyans not only granted some lodges 
fiscal immunity but also—in a fateful political move that foreshadowed devel- 
opments in the next century—recognized their right to collect taxes among 
their ‘clients’. Thus, the tacit contractual relationship which linked rural lodges 
with their peasant 'clientele'—2a share of the agricultural profit in return for 
services—was, with the Sa‘diyans as ‘coadjutors’, given a new impetus. What 
hitherto had probably been mere verbal agreements were thus recorded in 
often high-sounding decrees ratified by the royal chancery. Muhammad 
al-Shaykh (d. 1557), for instance, ‘validated’ the zawiya of Boujad’s claims on 
the tithe and zakat paid by local peasants.?! The same sultan issued an edict 
which, apart from exempting the za@wiya of al-Dila’ from paying taxes (waza’if) 
to the treasury, approved its traditional fiscal privileges in the region. 

When, however, patronage failed to attract the support of Sūfī elders and 
conciliate the uncompromising attitude maintained by some of them, the 
Sa‘diyans did not hesitate to adopt more stringent measures. Repression was 
used in a number of cases to silence dissent or undermine the influence of 
certain shaykhs, purportedly because their preachings whipped up popular 
feeling against the ruling dynasty.® From time to time rural lodges suffered 
harassment from the central government. The sources only provide vague 
references in this regard and, consequently, it is difficult to assess whether 
incidents of this sort occurred randomly or, on the contrary, followed a pre- 
arranged pattern. However patchy, the few episodes recorded in the sources 
of the period seem to indicate that the clampdown on Süfi institutions set in 


© The main traits of this policy are delineated, for instance, in the panegyric composed by 
Ibn 2r gan (d. 1029/1610) in honour of the caliph al-Mansur, the al-Muntaga al-maqsür ‘ala 
ma'üthir al-khalifa Abi l- Abbas al-Mansur, ed. M Razzuq (Rabat, 1986), 2 vols. See introduction. 

$! See A. Bukari, al-Zdwrya al-Shargawiyya, 70. 

52 See M. Hayi, al-Zawiya al-Dild'iyya, 269. The right of the záwiya of Tamesluht to retain 
the tithe and the zakat levied in its vicinity was acknowledged in a decree issued by al-Waltd b. 


Zaydan (reg. 1631-36) ın 1041/1632. In the meantime, the confirms, Tamesluht continued 
to levy taxes on local nts—although ' unofficially'—as had been custo since the time 
of its founder, ‘Abd b. Husayn ab Ti. See P. Pascon, Le Haouz, 1, 272-3. 


Ibn ‘Askar, Dawha, 6 (‘Abd al-Warith al-Yaslüti, fearing reprisals from the sultan 
Muhammad al-Shaykh, declines to attend a meeting at the royal court and 1s proscribed from 
entering Fez); al-Füsi, Mumti‘, biog. 59 (Abu ‘Amr al-Qastalli's ordeal; he is ‘muzzled’ by the 
authorities of Marrakech and condemned to house arrest); al-‘Abbas b. Ibrahim, I‘/dm, 1, biog. 96. 
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train by Muhammad al-Shaykh (reg. 946—64/1540—57) from the year 958/1551 
was aimed at curbing the influence of z@wiyas located in the hinterland of 
urban centres, especially those actively involved in the provision of poor relief 
and, therefore, perceived as likely to capitalize on the following of landless 
peasants and marginal urban strata for political purposes.“ 


Conclusion 

Hagiographical narrations are still considered a fictional literary genre, 
incompatible, therefore, with conventional historical sources such as dynastic 
chronicles, legal compendia or travelogues. Their edifying nature and mythical 
content cast doubt on the veracity of these accounts and supposedly render 
them worthless as historical documents. This article has sought to show the 
fallacy of this argument. Although descriptions of the miraculous deeds 
allegedly performed by holy men form the bulk of these sources, the former 
are often interspersed with valuable references to the activity of Süfi brother- 
hoods (induction ceremonies, rituals, religious proselytism), the foundation of 
Sufi lodges (sources of income, patterns of land tenure, charitable endow- 
ments), devotional practices (popular pilgrimages, poor-relief schemes) and 
relations with the ruling élites (patronage, etc.), aspects which are frequently 
overlooked or only obliquely alluded to by official chroniclers. Hagiographical 
literature constitutes, therefore, an important complement to the information 
provided by traditional historical sources. It helps to fill the lacunae which 
hinder our appreciation of certain phenomena (especially the vicissitudes of 
those social strata neglected by court historians, such as peasants or the urban 
poor), and to nuance some of the generalizations found in royal annals. 

This article has highlighted the interdependence between standard historical 
sources and the kutub al-manügib. Whereas modern historians tend to interpret 
the so-called ‘crise maraboutique’ of the first half of the seventeenth century 
in Morocco in religious terms and stress the fortuitous character of the rise of 
Sufi lodges to political prominence in this period, often suggesting ' transcend- 
ental’ explanations for this phenomenon such as a surge of messianism or 
mystical effervescence, hagiographical sources indicate that the emergence of 
Süft zawiyas as political nuclei competing with the ruling Sa*di dynasty was 
the predictable outcome of a gradual process of state-building initiated by 
Jazüli foundations the previous century. The reclamation of large tracts of 
unused farmland (mawáüt) enabled certain zāwiyas to become thriving agricul- 
tural corporations and assert their authority over neighbouring populations. 
Although formerly subject to the Sa‘di sultan, their increasing political auto- 
nomy and economic self-sufficiency soon prompted these lodges to usurp power 
and carve out independent principalities. These developments, assiduously 
depicted by contemporary hagiographers, however, elicit only tangential com- 
ments, in the extant official chronicles. 


5^ See al-Ifrüni, Nuzhat al-hadi bi-akhbür mulük al-garn al-hadr, ed. [O. Houdas], (Paris, 1888), 
41 (a number of záwryas ın the agricultural hinterland o of Fez and Marrakech closed down by 
M d al-Shaykh in 958/1551 . These lodges, part of a network of Süfi establishments 
founded by followers of the Jazüli kh ‘Abd al-Karim al- Fallah, played an important role as 
soup-kitchens for impoverished farm labourers); al-Fasi, Minti‘, biog. 60; Ibn ‘Askar, Dawha, 
110 (the zZwiya of ‘Abd Allāh al-Küsh in Marrakech was closed down and its properties seized 
in 960/1552, although formally an urban lodge, this z@wiya relied on others situated in the 
countryside for corn, supplies and other 7t Asricultural produce; the sources aoe its rominent 
role in the distribution of food among thie urban poor); al-Nasiri, Kitab al- l-aklibär duwa 
al-Maghrib al-agsá (Casab 1954-56), 9 vals v, 48 (‘Abd Allah b. a AREE 
founder of Tamesluht, expelled from Marrakech at the behest of sultan al-Ghalib). 


THE GODDESS MAHACINAKRAMA-TARA 
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It is well known that some goddesses are worshipped in both the Buddhist 
and Hindu Tantric traditions. A form of the Buddhist Vajrayogini, accompan- 
ied by Vajravarpani and Vajravairocani, is the prototype of the Hindu 
Chinnamasta accompanied by Dakini and Varnini. Forms of Ekajata and 
Majfijughosa were adopted from the Buddhist pantheon into the Hindu and 
worshipped by the same name. Usually it is not easy to trace how and when 
these adaptations took place. In the case of Mahacinakrama-Tara, a special 
form of Tara, it has long been suspected that the goddess was imported from 
the Buddhist Tantric pantheon into the Hindu pantheon.” In this paper I 
demonstrate, on the basis of clear textual evidence, how the goddess's descrip- 
tion in a Buddhist sadhana was incorporated into the Hindu Phetkarinitantra, 
which was then quoted as an authoritative source regarding the goddess 
by later Hindu Tantras. I further examine representations of the goddess 
in art, and provide a new edition and translation of two sddhanas of 
Mahacinakrama-Tara. 

The Tara in the tradition of Mahàcina? belongs to the varieties of dark 
Taras. She is described in two Buddhist sadhanas, which form part of the three 
major sadhana collections in Sanskrit and Tibetan: 


1. the unedited *Sadhanafataka, which contains only the second sadhana, 65 
(— PTT 4194), translated into Tibetan by Don yod rdo rje and Rin chen 
grags of Ba ri in the eleventh century; 

2. the unedited *Sadhanasatapancasika 54 (=PTT 4020) and 55 (= 
PTT 4021-22), translated into Tibetan by Tshul khrims rgyal mtshan of 
the Pa tshab clan in collaboration with Abhayákaragupta, who lived from 
the second half of the eleventh century to the first quarter of the twelfth 
century; and 

3. the Südhanamüla/Sadhanasamuccaya 100 (=PTT 4315) and 101 (= 
PTT 4316), translated into Tibetan by Grags pa rgyal mtshan in 1286. 


The first sadhana is rather short and, except for one verse (probably a 
quote), written in prose. We do not know the author. The second one, com- 
posed in anustubh metre, is attributed to Sasvatavajra, who is identified with 
Prajfláraksita, a disciple of Naropa, in the Tibetan tradition. It must have been 
composed some time in the eleventh century. 

The goddess Mahacinakrama-Tara, also called Ugra-Tara, the fierce Tara, 
is described as standing on a corpse in the pratyalidha stance, with the left leg 


2 pedum version of this paper was presented at the 204th Meeting of the American 
Onental Society, Madison, Wisconsin, on 21 March 1994, 

? e g., Bhattacharyya (1932: 184—57). But van Kooij (1974- 170) argued that ‘It is not necessary 
to think that Ekajatá came first to be adopted in Buddhism and from there in Hinduism ' 

? Cina and Mahácina are usually regarded as identical. Tucci (1971: 549—50) identified Cina 
with Kanawar 1n the upper Sutlej valley Bharati (1965 61, 79) held it to be included in the entire 
region to the north of the HimBlayas, Tibet and at least of Mongolia and western China. 
Bagchi (1939: 46—7) eae it to refer to Mongolia, while Lévi (1905-1908, 1, 347 and cf. also 
Shastri, 1922: 11 and Weller, 1927: 446) held that it refers to China. Surcar (1971: 103-4), 
interpreting amgamatantra 3.7.48—9, identified Cina with Tibet and Mahücma with China. 
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stretched out and the right retracted.* She holds in her right hands the sword 
and the cutter (kartri) and in her left hands the blue lotus and skull (cup). She 
is of dark (krsna/nila) complexion and short, with a protruding belly; her face 
has terrible fangs, three eyes and a lolling tongue. The goddess has a single 
tawny-coloured knot of hair with Aksobhya, one of the five Tathagatas, on 
her hand. She wears a tiger hide as her garment, is adorned with the eight 
snakes, has a garland of severed heads around her neck and wears the five 
(bone) ornaments (‘seals’), called the paficamudra.° She utters extremely loud, 
frightening laughter. 

The Hindu Tantric compendium Mantramahodadhi (4.39—40), composed 
by Mahidhara at Varanasi in 1589, gives a similar description of Ugra-Tarà. 
She is visualized on a white lotus in the water covering the universe at the 
time of the Great Dissolution (mahapralaya). 

vi$vavyapakavarimadhyavilasacchvetambujanmasthitam 

kartrikhadgakapülanilanalinai rajatkaram nilabham / 
kaftcikundalaharakankanalasatkeyuramaftjiratam 
Gptair nagavarair vibhusitatanum Graktanetratrayam |/ 4.39 


pirigograikajatam lasatsurasanam damstrakaralananam 

carma dvaipi varam katau vidadhatim Svetasthipatthalikam / 
aksobhyena virdjaminasirasam smerananimbhoruham 

taram savahrdásanam drdhakucam ambüm trilokyah smaret |] 4.40 


* One should recall Tara, who stays on a white lotus which manifests itself 
in the middle of the water covering the universe, whose hands are shining with 
the cutter, sword, skull (and) blue lotus, whose colour is dark, whose body is 
adorned by friendly excellent snakes that have become (her) girdle, ear-rings, 
necklace, bracelets, shining armlets and anklets, who has three reddish eyes, 
who has a single tawny-coloured fierce knot of hair, whose beautiful tongue 
flashes, whose face is terrible because of fangs, who wears at (her) hips an 
excellent tiger-skin, whose forehead has a diadem of white bone, whose head 
is shining with Aksobhya, whose lotus face is smiling, who has the heart (— 
chest) of a corpse as seat, whose breasts are firm (and) who is the mother of 
the three worlds.’ 


Ugra-Tara described here also has Aksobhya on her head, but wears a 
diadem of white bone (svetdsthipatta) as opposed to the five (bone) ornaments. 
Aksobhya is specified as the seer (rsi) of her mantra. The surrounding deities, 
such as Vairocana and Amitabha, worshipped in her yantra and the mantras 
used in her worship, such as yathagatà (for: tat hagata)bhisekasamagri me hum 
phat® or aksobhya vajrapuspam praticcha svaha,’ leave no doubt that the 
goddess is an adaptation from the Buddhist Tantric pantheon. 

About a century later, c. 1670,8 the Tantric encyclopedia Tantrasara by 
Krsnananda Agamavagisa (p. 269. 1-8), very popular in eastern India, gave a 
similar description, quoted from the ‘Phetkariya’. 

While searching the passage from the ‘Phetkariya’ quoted in the Tantrasara , 
in the edition of the Phetkarinitantra (PhT), I discovered that Sasvatavajra’s 


* cf. the descriptions in the Tibetan translations of the sadhanas, PTT 4020-21, 4194, 4315-16. 
In the alidha stance the right leg is stretched out and the left retracted. 
5 These are the diadem (cakri), ear- (kundala), necklace (kanthi), bracelets (rucaka) and 
belt. mekhala) (cf. SM, p. 447.1013; 461. 
mantra is given in Mahidhara’s autocommentary on Mantramahodadhi 4 66. 
7 For this mantra, cf. Mahidhara’s autocommentary on Mantramahodadhi 4.93. 
8 For this date, cf. Sircar (1972/1973: 187). 
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mahdcinakramatardsadhana (SM 101) is quoted almost in full in the beginning 
of chapter 11 of the Tantra. The chapter is written in the form of a dialogue 
between Siva and Parvati. After some introductory verses we find the following 
parallels: 


SM PhT 

No. 101, verses 1-2 chapter 11, verse 9 
101.3 11.10cd-11ab 
101.4 11.24 

101.5 11.26 
101.6—7c — 

101.7d 11.27b 
101.8ab — 
101.8cd-11c 11.28-31a 
101.11d-13a — 

101.13b-d 11.31b-d 
101.14-15ab cf. 11.32cd-33 
101.15cd—20 11.36cd-41 
101.21 — 

101.22 11.42 
101.2324 — 


The PAT has been assigned to the thirteenth century by Bharati (1965: 60), 
for unknown reasons. The earlier Tantric compendiums, such as the 
Prapaficasara (before the latter part of the eleventh century)? and the 
Saradatilaka based on it, do not describe Tara at all. 

It can thus be established that Sasvatavajra’s mahacinakramatürüsadhana 
was incorporated in the Hindu PAT, which was then quoted as authoritative 
on the description and worship of this form of dark Tara, called 
Mahacinakrama-Tara or Ugra-Tara in a number of Hindu Tantric texts, such 
as the Tarabhaktisudharnava!? (second part of the seventeenth century),!! 
the previously mentioned Tantrasāra,? Brhanniatantra,?  Srividyürnava- 
tantra (c. seventeenth century)'* attributed to Vidyaranya Yati! and 
Purascaryürnava.!9 The description of Ugra-Tarà in PhT 11.9 even appears in 
Sritattvanidhi 1.69, compiled by Mummadi Krsnaraja Wodeyar III, King of 
Mysore, who ruled from 1799 to 1868, quoted from the 'amnàya'. Similar 
descriptions of the goddess also appear in Brahmànandagiri's Tararahasya 
(beginning of the sixteenth century) 3.134—36 and Merutantra 23.738-40. 
Kalika-Purana 63.64—8 differs in that it describes ber as standing with one foot 
on a corpse and the other on a lion; there is no mention of Aksobhya.!? 


? For this date, cf. V. Dviveda, introduction to his edition of the Nitydsodasikürnava, Varanasi: 

Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya (1968: 41), and the discussion by Goudriaan in Goudriaan 
, and res (1981: 5. 

19 cf. pp. 201.29-202.3-PAT 11.9; 4.7-11-PhT 11.39cd—40; 139.28—9-PAT 11.24. 

11 For this date, cf P. Bhattachárya, introduction to his edition of the Türabhaktisudharnava, 3. 

u cf. p. 269.1-8—PAT 11.30—35ab. 

3 cf. p. 2.43-50-PhT 11 27cd—34. 

14 The lower limit for the composition of the work is the year 1589, 1.e., the date of composition 
of the Mantramahodadhi, which is quoted in it, and the lower limit is the year 1726, i.e., the date 
of a manuscript. 

15 c£. vol. 2, p. 267 8-11—PAT 11.30—33. 

" ee 780.10—21—PAT 11.1—7ab, 781.2-6—PhT 11.39cd-41; 781.25—6-PhT 11 38; 788.1821- 
PRT 11.9. 
17 For a discussion of this form, cf. van Kooij (1974) 
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The Buddhist Mahacinakrama-Tara is iconographically identical to one of 
several existing forms of Ekajata/Ekajati, described in sadhanas, such as 
SM 124 to 126.18 The same mantra is employed for both goddesses. A white 
Ekajata who is not identical to Mahacinakrama-Tara is described in SM 127. 
The colophon of this sadhana in Bhattacharyya’s edition states that Nagarjuna 
took the tradition of the goddess from the inhabitants of Bhota (bhotesu 
uddhrtam). Bhattacharya!? identified Bhota (Tibet) with Mahàcina and con- 
cluded that the goddess Ekajata or Mahacinakrama-Tara, worshipped by 
native inhabitants of Tibet probably professing the Bon religion of Tibet, 
entered the Buddhist pantheon with the Tantric Nagarjuna in the seventh 
century. Against this it can be argued that SM 127 refers only to the white 
Ekajatà, not to the dark Mahacinakrama-Tara. Also, SM 127 is not part of 
the earlier sadhana collections *Sadhanasataka and * SddhanaSatapaficasika and 
that—as Kane” has already pointed out—not all manuscripts of the 
Sadhanamala/Sadhanasamuccaya contain this part of the colophon. It is, how- 
ever, part of the Tibetan translation of the collection, which was completed 
in 1268. 

The Buddhist Mahacinakrama-Tara bears the Tathagata Aksobhya on her 
head. This is because the deities of the Vajrayana pantheon are considered 
emanations of one of the five Tathagatas, viz. Amitübha, Aksobhya, 
Vairocana, Amoghasiddhi and Ratnasambhava. In Hindu icons, however, the 
mention of Aksobhya on Ugra-Tara’s head is unusual and requires explana- 
tion. ‘Aksobhya’ was interpreted as an epithet of Siva. The Todalatantra 1,5—6”! 
explains that Siva is called ‘unshakeable’ (aksobhya), because he drank the 
deadly Halahala poison without agitation (a-ksobha). Krsnananda stated in 
his Tantrasara (p. 269.8) that Aksobhya on the goddess's head has three shapes 
and the form of a snake;?? perhaps he had a three-headed snake in mind. This 
explanation reiterates remarks from earlier texts, such as the Bhavacudamani,? 
Mantraciidamani™ and Brahmasamhita,? which describe Aksobhya as having 
the form of a snake. Accordingly, images of the Hindu goddess show either a 
snake on Ugra-Tara's head (cf. fig. 3) or Aksobhya sitting on a snake on 
Tara’s head (cf. figs. 4, 5), while the snake is absent from the Buddhist images 
(cf. figs. 1,29 2). In the Hindu tradition Aksobhya also figures as the seer (rsi) 
of Ugra-Tara’s mantra. According to the Saktisamgamatantra (last part of the 
sixteenth century or first half of the seventeenth century), Ugra-Tàrà was 


18 cf. SM 124 (p. 260.16-261.10); SM 125 (p 263.15—20) and SM 126 (p. 265.4—9). 

19 cf. the introduction to vol. 2 of his edition of the SM, CXI. 

2 cf. Kane (1968-77, v: 1033. n. 1665). 

21 samudramathane devi kalakütam samutthitam / 

sarve deváh sadaras ca mahaksobham avapnuyuh j] 1.5 
ksobhadirahitam yasmat pitam hdlahalam visam 
ata eva mahesani aksobhyah parikirtitah jf 1 6 

24 pi deyimürdhanyas trimiirtir ndgarüpadhrk 

23 Quoted in Purascaryárnava, p. 789.3—5: atraksobhyo nag / aksobhyo devimtirdhanyas 
ec a i gosarüpadhrg m ( phavactidaman amani-)vacanat; similarly, cf. Tardbhaktisudharnava, 
p. 20. L 

24 Quoted in Tardbhaktisudharnava, p. 201.10 and Purascáryarnava, p. 787.5: aksobhyanagasam- 
baddhajatajutàm varapraddm / ` 

25 Quoted ın Purascarydrnava, p. 715.19: aksobhyo devatā proktas trimürtir E // 

26 Figure 1, which shows Aksobhya on Ugra-Tara’s crown, 18 from a Nepalese containing 
images of Hindu deities. However, the surrounding deities are the four Zathdgatas and their 
consorts (prata), suggesting that the 1mage is Buddhist. 

21 cf. Saktisamgamatantra 4, also called Aksobhyatarasamvada, ch. 5. For a discussion of the 
date, cf. Goudriaan and Gupta (1981: 69). 
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born in a lake named Cola?* to the Western side of Mt. Meru. Siva in the 
form of a sage at the northern side of the lake was the first to repeat her 
mantra and became the mantra’s seer. Ugra-Tara is visualized in the water 
covering the universe (vifvavyapakatoya) in the region of Cina (cf. 4.5.142—7). 
In fig. 3 from the Punjab Hills, the dead body on which the goddess is standing 
is that of Siva, who can be identified by the crescent moon?’ on his head and 
his three eyes. This accords with the belief that Siva is a corpse (Sava) without 
the power of Sakti. Kàli is depicted on Siva in a similar fashion and 
Tripurasundari uses Siva as her mattress while four deities function as sup- 
porting legs of her throne. 

Krsnananda (p. 269.9—10) further explained the five bone ornaments (‘five 
seals’, paficamudra) adorning Tara, which originally belonged to the Kapalika 
tradition, as five skulls having four plates of white bone between them (i.e., 
one plate between any of them)*° on the authority of the Tantracudamani, 
which states that the goddess is adorned with five skulls connected with plates 
of white bone,*! and the authority of the Samkarácárya of Gauda (North 
Bengal) (p.269.8-13)?? Apparently the paficamudrá ornaments have been 
taken as the paficakapala (five skull) ornament adorning the forehead of some 
deities. The explanation accounts only for the diadem (cakr?), one of the five 
bone ornaments (mudra). 

The Hindu Tantras stress that the worship of this form of Tara follows not 
the established ‘Vedic’ pattern, but the left-hand (vama) Tantric path. 
PhT 11.11 f. states that no restrictions apply as to the place or time of the 
goddess's worship. The practitioner, sitting on a corpse, recites the mantra in 
a ritually impure state without having bathed, after eating substances such as 
meat and fish, and seeing, touching and enjoying women. References to such 
practices are absent from the Buddhist sadhanas of Mahacina-Tara. Through 
the name Mahicina (cf. PhT 11.10ab), Tara was linked with the practice 
(acára) of Mahacina, which is expounded in chapters 9 to 10 of the Nilatantra 
and mainly in the Mahdcindcaratantra (Acarasüratantra, c. 1700).3? These texts, 
however, do not provide us with an iconographical description of the goddess. 
References such as the following in Hindu Tantras to Va£sistha receiving the 
mahácinácüra tradition in Mahacina from Buddha in the form of Visnu are 
additional indications that the Hindus imported Mahàácina-Tárà from the 
Buddhists. 

The Rudrayamala 17.106 f£.?^ narrates that Brahmà's son Vasistha, who 
worshipped the goddess with austerities unsuccessfully for a long time, is 
advised by the goddess herself to go to the Buddhist country Mahacina and 
follow the ‘Atharvaveda’ practice. In Cina he encounters the Buddha sur- 
rounded by women, drinking wine, eating meat and engaging in sexual acts, 


38 In a similar from the unpublished Svatantratantra the lake is called Colana/Colana 
cf. the quote in N. N. Vasu. The archaeological survey of Mayurabhanja 1 (Calcutta, 1912: rep 
Delhi. Rare Reprints, 1981), LVIE meroh pascmaküle tu colanakhyo rado mahān / tatra jae 
svayam tara devi nilasarasvati jJ. 

29 ie , the sixteenth lunar digit (indukald), containing nectar and symbolizing divine power. 

3 Jalate SvetasthipattikacatustayanvitakapülapaRcakabhüsitam ity arthah 

3! Syerasthipattikayuktakapai casobhitam iti tantracildamanau. The following line from the 
Mantracüdümani 1s quoted in Tarabhaktisudhürnava, p. 200.18: vicitrasthimalam lalate karálàm 
kapálam ca paficánvitam dharayantim iti jj. A: 

32 The quote is from the Tarürahasyavrttika/vártiká by Samkara Agamücürya of Bengal, 
written before 1630 For this date, cf. Goudriaan in Goudriaan and Gupta (1981. 155). 

33 For this date, cf. Meisig (1988: 12). 
ges. oon story appears in the Brahmaydmala (cf Woodroffe, 1927- 127-8 and Bharati, 
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and is initiated in the Aula path. Although the word cimacara is not used here, 
references to it appear elsewhere in the text.*° 

A place named VaSsisthaSrama, Vagistha’s hermitage, where it is claimed 
that VaSistha performed austerities, is located about 10 miles east of 
Gauhati/Assam.?6 According to another tradition, Vasistha, after meeting the 
Buddha in Cina, had a vision of Tara in Tarapith and made his residence 
there?" Tarapith (previously Chandipur), a village in Bhirbhum district, 
c. 290 miles north of Calcutta, claims the status of one of the 51 ‘seats of 
Sakti’ (Saktipitha). Sati's eye is said to have dropped here. Another ‘seat’ 
(pitha) of the goddess Ugra-Tara is her temple on the banks of the Sugandha 
(Sunandana) river in the village Sikarpur, 13 miles north of Barisal, Bakarganj 
district, West Bengal?5 It is said that Sati’s nose dropped down here.? 
Representations of the goddess in painting and sculpture give further evidence 
of the goddess's popularity in northern India, Nepal and Tibet. 


1. Icons from the Punjab 

Ugra-Tara was a goddess popular in the Punjab Hills, as appears from 
Pahadi paintings in which she is often included in the group of goddesses 
called the Mahavidyas.® The illustrations which came to my notice date from 
the eighteenth to nineteenth centuries: 


1.1. painting of the goddess from Guler (c. 1745—60), first published in 
Lentz (1986, no. 5); 

12. Pahadi painting of Ugra-Tara, preserved in the National Museum 
Delhi 82.463 (Ajit Mookerjee Collection) (cf. fig. 3); 

1.3. painting showing Raja Pratap Chand (1827—1864) of Lambagraon 
(Kangra) worshipping the goddess. Nahan, c. 1850; published in Archer (1973, 
vol. 1: 331, no. 12; from the ancestral collection of a Raj family, Sirmur, 
Nahan); 

1.4. painting of the Mandi School, c. eighteenth century, labelled as Kali, 
published in Mookerjee (1988: 107); 

1.5. painting from the series of Mahavidyas by the poet-painter Mola Ram 
(1760—1833) of Srinagar/Garhwal, showing Mola Ram worshipping Tara, 
Garhwal, dated 1811; preserved in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, 
no. 113129 (cf. fig. 4). 


Illustrations 1.1-1.3 are very similar in detail and style and show the 
following distribution of attributes, which agrees with the description in the 
Buddhist sadhanas and the PAT, right: sword, pair of scissors; left: lotus, 
skull cup. 

The goddess is ornamented by a snake on her head and is shown standing 
on the body of Siva. The scenery is a burning ground with jackals. Painting 1.4 
shows the attributes, right: lotus, skull cup; left. sword, knife (7). The goddess 
has a snake on her head and is standing on two corpses (possibly the body of 
Mahākāla that rests in turn on that of Niskala-Siva). 


35 ef. 16.25a, 64.55-65 and 64.113. 

36 cf Kakati (1984: 32, 34). 

37 cf. Morinis (1984: 166-7). 

38 cf. Bhattasali (1929: 205—6 and plate LXXI (a)); and Bakarganj Gazetteer, 161 (J. C. Jack, 
1918. Bengal District Gazetteers, Bakarganj. Calcutta. Bengal Secretariat Book Depot) 

3 cf. Kalyan 31 (= Tirthank). (1957- 189.) 

** Mundamalatantra, part 1, 6.152cd-154ab lists the ten enr goddesses as Kah, Tara, 
Sodasi, Bhuvanesvari, Bhairavi, Chinnamastá, Dhümivati, Bagala, Matangi and Kamalatmika. 
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Painting 1.5 shows Ugra-Tara bearing on her head Aksobhya, who sits on 
a snake. The distribution of attributes is as in 1.1-1.3, except that the attributes 
in the left hands are interchanged. The goddess is shown with fangs and a 
lolling tongue. The rather peculiar kneeling pose of the goddess is probably 
due to the influence of the painting of Kali in the Mahavidya series by 
Mola Ram. 


2. Icons from Nepal 

The following six representations from Nepal all show the same distribution 
of attributes as in 1.1—1.3. The cutter (kartri/kartri, kartrika, kartari) appears 
as a kind of dagger with a diamond sceptre on its handle, in contrast to its 
representation as a pair of scissors in the paintings from the Punjab Hills. In 
modern Indian languages, such as Hindi and Marathi, the word is also under- 
stood as a pair of scissors. 


2.1. Mandala of Ugra-Tara (cf. fig. 1) from a book of pictures dated 1765. 
Since the remaining images show Hindu deities, one would assume the Hindu 
Ugra-Tara to be shown. The surrounding deities in the mandala, however, do 
not correspond to those prescribed by the Hindu Tantras. Ugra-Tàrà, with 
Aksobhya on her head, stands on a corpse in the pericarp of a lotus on a 
downward pointing triangle inside an eight-petalled lotus. The surrounding 
deities on the lotus petals are the four Tathagatas in the four cardinal directions: 
Vairocana (W), Amoghasiddhi (N), Ratnasambhava (E) and Amitabha (S). 
Their consorts (prajfia) in the intermediate directions are Panduri (for: 
Pandara) (NW), Tara (NE) Mamaki (SE) and probably Locana (no 
inscription) (SW). It is peculiar that Vairocana’s consort is Pandura, who is 
usually assigned to Amitabha. The directional guardians on the periphery are 
Varuna (Western gate) Vayu (NW), Kubera (Northern gate), [sana (NE), 
Indra (Eastern gate), Agni (SE), Yama (Southern gate) and Nairrtya (SW); 
the zenith (ürdhva) is indicated between SW and W and the nadir (adhah) 
between NE and E. The colours of the directions are white (W), green (N), 
yellow (E) and red (S); 


2.2. the Hindu Ugra-Tara, eighteenth century, paper, Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, no. M. 81.206.8 (gift of Dr. and Mrs. Robert S. Coles); first 
published in Pal (1985: 266, P 33); figures of small snakes are visible on the 
head. The goddess stands over a dead body on the funeral pyre; 


2.3. a sketch of Mahacina-Tarà from the painter's model book, first pub- 
lished in Bhattacharyya (1958, pl. XXVII (a); the figure of Aksobhya is absent); 


2.4. line drawing of Mahacina-Tara with Aksobhya on her head, first 
published in Bhattacharyya (1958, pl. XXVII (b); cf. fig. 2); 


2.5. line drawing of Mahacinakrama-Tara from a painter’s model book; 
first published in Chandra (1984, pl. 17; details of the goddess's topknot are 
unclear); 


2.6. copper statue labelled as Mahacina-Tarà, fifteenth century, Galerie 
Marco Polo, Paris, first published in Schroeder (1981, no. 99 E). The goddess 
stands on a dead body on a yantra consisting of a triangle inside a lotus. 
Details of her crown are unclear, as is the attribute (lotus?) held in her upper 
left hand. 


Bhattacharyya (1958: 76) and Bharati (1965: 60-61) inform us that the 
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Vajrayogini temple at Samkhu in Nepal contains a statue of Ugra-Tarà.^! It 
Seems, however, that it is a two-armed benevolent statue holding a sword and 
a lotus. 


3. Icon in the Tibetan tradition 

A line drawing of Mahacina-Tarà is preserved in the manuscript entitled 
Zhu fo pusa sheng xiang zan, ascribed to an unnamed Zhang Jia Hutuktu, 
preserved in the National Library of China, Beijing and published by Clark 
(1937, m, no. 229). The manuscript illustrates Buddhist deities based on Tibetan 
sources. The goddess is surrounded by a halo of fire and crushes a figure under 
her left foot. The attribute in the upper left hand, if any, is unclear and the 
figure of Aksobhya is missing. 


4. Icon from West Bengal 

A sculpture of the Hindu Ugra-Tara from the village Sikarpur was pub- 
lished in Bhattasali (1929, pl. LXXI (a)). It shows five miniature images above 
the goddess's head. According to Bhattasali they are reminiscent of the five 
Tathagatas and represent Siva (centre), Brahma (to the right), Kartikeya and 
Ganesa (to the left). The remaining figure may be that of Visnu. Except for 
the sword, the attributes cannot be seen clearly from the photograph. 


5. Icon from Amaravati/ Andhra Pradesh 

A sculpture of the Buddhist goddess in limestome measuring 13" x 7" x 3" 
was found in Amaravati and published by Murthy (1989, pl. 5 (2)). The 
attributes agree with those in 1.1—1.3, but details of the crown are not clear. 


Conclusion 

In this article I have provided compelling evidence that Sasvatavajra's 
südhana of Mahácinakrama-Tará/Ugra-Tara (eleventh century) was almost 
completely incorporated in the Hindu Phetkarinitantra (thirteenth century?), 
including not only the iconographical description of the goddess but also the 
typically Buddhist Tantric visualization pattern. The goddess's description was 
adopted by a large number of Hindu texts from the PAT’s version. The Hindu 
tradition retained the description of Aksobhya on the goddess's head but 
interpreted him as Siva, who was said to adorn the goddess's head in the form 
of a snake. The dead body on which Ugra-Tarà is standing was interpreted as 
Siva’s body in many paintings. The bone ornaments (paficamudra) of the 
goddess were interpreted as a garland of five skulls on her forehead by some 
authorities. While the Buddhist sadhanas do not refer to special worship 
practices of the left-hand Tantric tradition, the Hindu tradition includes the 
goddess among the deities worshipped with some of the makaras, meat, fish 
and enjoyment of women, and enjoins that the practitioner perform the prac- 
tices sitting on a corpse. Through the name Mahacina, Tara is linked with the 
practice (Gcara) of Mahàcina, which is described as using wine, meat and 
women and is said to have been introduced to India by Vasistha, who received 
the transmission from Visnu in the form of Buddha in Mahacina. 


*! cf. also S. Lienhard: * Religionssynkretismus in Mepal tet Bechert (ed), Buddhism in 
Ceylon and studies on religious syncretism in countries: Symposien zur 
Buddhismusforschung. I Report on a Symposium in Göttingen (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1978), 146-77, 167. 

42 cf. Zanen, M.: ‘The Goddess Vajrayogini and the Kingdom of Sankhu (Nepal) ’, Purusártha, 
10 (Paris: Centre d'Études de l'Inde et de l'Asie du Sud, 1986), 125-66, esp. 127-8, 155. Cf. also 
the discussion of the image in Slusser (1982, ri, 331 and illustration 199). 
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The importance of the case of Mahacinakrama-Tar4 lies in the fact that 
we can gain a clear understanding of the adaptation process of a goddess from 
a Buddhist Tantric text into a Hindu Tantra. Further comparative study of 
Buddhist and Hindu Tantric texts may elucidate similar processes in the case 
of other deities shared by both the Buddhist and Hindu pantheons. 


Text and translation of the sadhanas of Mahacinakrama-Tara 

The following presents the newly edited texts and translations of the 
two Buddhist sádhanas of Mahacinakrama-Tara. The passages in the 
Phetkürinitantra (Ph T) which correspond to the second sadhana are printed on 
opposite pages. They are reproduced from the printed edition, which refers to 
readings in manuscripts as Kha and Gha. 

The edition is based on Bhattacharyya's (Bh) Sadhanamala, which refers 
to manuscript readings as A, C and N. In addition I have used the manuscripts 
of the *Sadhanasataka (SS) and *Sadhanasatapaficasika (SSP)* published in 
Bühnemann (1994) and the following manuscripts: 


B1 (Virapustakálaya 1966) National Archives, Kathmandu, no. 3-387, 

; fols. 79b.6-81a.4 

B2 (Virapustakalaya 1966) National Archives, Kathmandu, no. 3—603, 
fols. 73b.10-75a.9. This manuscript is very faulty; it was used in part 
by Bhattacharyya (labelled as Na); cf. SM, preface, vol. 1, xiiif. 

K Kyoto University Library no.119 (Goshima/Noguchi, 1983), 
fols. 135a.1—136b.6 

M1 University of Tokyo Library no.451 (Matsunami, 1965), 
fols. 78a.3-79a.6 G 

M2 University of Tokyo Library no.452 (Matsunami, 1965), 
fols. 54b.9—55b.5 

M3 University of Tokyo Library no.453 (Matsunami, 1965), 
fols. 78b.1—79b.6 

T1 Takaoka Collection no. CA 26 (Takaoka, 1981), fols. 94b.6—95b.7 

T2 Takaoka Collection no. KA 30 (Takaoka, 1981), fols. 95a.3-96b.4 


Obvious scribal errors have usually not been noted. 

The available Tibetan translations have also been consulted, but their 
readings were included in the apparatus only in exceptional cases. For reasons 
of space the five Tibetan translations have not been edited here. 

In my edition I have used the anusvara instead of the more correct anunasika 
in the mantras for reasons of printing. I have emended the spelling of the 
syllable hum in Bhattacharyya's edition to the more correct hum, which agrees 
with the analysis of the mantra in the text itself. I have chosen the reading tam 
(Tara’s seed syllable) over Bhattacharyya's reading tam. The metre in the 
second sadhana is defective in many places; no attempt was made to rectify this. 

I have attempted, in the following translations, to render the Sanskrit texts 
as faithfully as possible. The iconographical description extracted from the 
second sadhana had earlier been translated by Foucher (1905: 76—7). 

The first sädhana presupposes a knowledge of the practices on the part of 
the reader, and the mental creation of the goddess by the yogin, her physical 


4 The manuscript of the *Sadhanasatapafücüfika was partly used by Bhattacharyya and 
referred to as manuscript B in his edition. 

“I wish to thank Ms. R. Sakuma, Nagoya, for providing copies of the relevant manuscript 
sections. 
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characteristics and the yogin’s repetition of the mantra are described in a very 
concise manner. The second sadhana is slightly more elaborate. It consists of 
the following parts: 


— description of the goddess in the form of a dhyana verse (1) 

— introductory verse (2) 

— suitable places for the sadhana (3) 

—- suitable seats for the sadhaka (4) 

— the process of mental creation of the goddess (5-14), including the 
description of the goddess's characteristics (10-14) 

— the repetition of her mantra (15-20), including the extraction (uddhàra) 
of the letters of her mantra from the alphabet (16-19) 

— beneficial results of the repetition of the mantra: poetic skills and 
eloquence (21) 

— concluding verses (22-2). 


The mental creation of the goddess is described as follows: The yogin 


1. visualizes three diamond sceptres (vajra) pervading the triple states of exist- 
ence with their rays performing the benefit of beings; 

2. he withdraws the rays and contemplates emptiness (sdnyard), reciting the 
mantra om sünyatajfianavajrasvabhávatmako "ham (Om | am of the nature 
of the diamond-like knowledge of emptiness); 

3. he visualizes the red syllable a^? in the sky, which transforms into a 
red lotus; 

4. the white syllable (a^? appears on top of the lotus and transforms into a 

skull cup; 

in its centre, on a sun, the dark seed syllable him appears; 

it transforms into a cutter adorned with the seed syllable Adin; 

the cutter transforms into the yogin who identifies with Mahacinakrama- 

Tara. 


ere 


The goddess's mantra is given as om hrim trim hüm phat. The Hindu 
tradition has preserved the variant strim for trim. The same mantra is employed 
for Ekajatà, who shares many  iconographical characteristics with 
Mahacimakrama-Tàrà, as appears from the sadhanas in SM 125 to 127. 
Bhattacharyya's edition of the SM occasionally omits the syllable om. The 
above mantra is termed the ‘root’ (mila) mantra of Ekajatà in SM 123, 
p. 258.19, while the same mantra appended with the syllables him svàhü is 
termed her ‘heart’ (Ardaya) mantra. The upahrdaya mantra is said to be the 
‘root’ mantra without the final phat. The mantra is said to grant eloquence 
and turn the yogin into a great poet. This must be the effect of the seed 
syllable hrim contained in it, which, according to the passage SM p. 269.24, 
produces similar results when recited by itself. According to Sriharsa's 
Naisadhiyacarita 14.88—9 the syllable hrim is considered as representing Siva's 
Ardhanarisvara form; when repeated it grants similar results.*” 


55 The variants ah and a are also preserved by the texts. 

4 T have chosen the reading fam over the reading tam in the edition of the two sddhanas, since 
tam is commonly the seed syllable (bija) of Tara. 

© cf, Naisadhacarita of Sriharsa, (tr.) K. K. Handiqui (Poona: Deccan College, 1964), 215 and 
580 (s.v. cintamanimantra). I wish to thank T. C. Cahill for providing this reference. 
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Fig. 1: (Buddhist?) Mandala of Ugra-Tara from a book of pictures otherwise containing Hindu 
images and yantras, of Nepal, dated 1765. Gouache on paper. 37 x 37 cm. Preserved in the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, no. 10054. Photographed by the American Institute of Indian Studies, 
Ramnagar/Varanasi, no. 3-46. 
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Fig. 2: Mahacinatara (Buddhist), first published in Bhattacharyya (1958), plate XXVII (b). 
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Fig. 3: Ugra-Tara, Pahadi painting, eighteenth century (?), Delhi National Museum 82.463 (Ajit 
Mookerjee Collection). 
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Fig. 4: Poet-painter Mola Ram worshipping Tara. From a series of paintings of the Mahavidyas 
by Mola Ram, Garhwal, dated 1811, preserved in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, no. 113129 


Mahacinakramar yatarasadhana (1) 
(*Sadhanasatapaficasika 54 (73a.2—73b.2), PTT 4020, 
Sadhanamala/Sadhanasamuccaya 100, PTT 4315) 


purvoktavidhanena_ sünyatübhüvananantaram | rakta-àhkarajaraktapadmopari ** 
sitatamkarajapadmabhajane*? süryasthanilahümkàrajasabijakartriparinamena? 
krsnam"' aryatarabhattarikam caturbhujaikamukhim trinetraém kharvalambo- 
dari im? 2 damstrakaralavadanam pratyalidhapadena 53 Savar üdhàm^* nagastaka- 
bhüsanüm vvaghracarmavasanün? : avalambamánamundamálàm pancamudra- 
vibhüsitam khadgakartridharidaksinakaram utpalakapaladharivamakaram sã- 
ksobhyanāthapiħgalajatājūtām“® atighor attahasabhimarupam nispadya om hrim 
(trim? hüm phat iti® mantram?? visayaprajnadhikarena*? japet 
niramsumalikam dhyatva khadgasthane vicaksanah 
sphuratsamharayogena samjapen mantram uttamam 
iti mahacinakramaryatarasadhanam®! 


** PTT 4020 "ahkára^, B 2, K, T 2 “akara + B 1, Bh. SSP “1am 

59 A “kartta’, K 1, M 1, 2 kartti 5! ALN krstam 

5? Emendation rim with the text of the second sadhana: B Í, 2. Bh. K, M 1, 2, 3, SSP, 
T 1, 2, “ram 

5 B 1,2, K, M 1, 2, 3, T 2 pada, A, N padàm. ** A paticasava 


55 K, SSP, T 2 “carmani $ A jütī 
Suggested addition in accordance with the mantra given in the second sddhana 
55 N abhi 59 M 1, 3 mantra 


* PTT 4020, SSP visapra , PTT 4315 prajia ; A “karam, B 1, 2, M 1, 2, SN, T 1, 2 “kare 
K kāra. 
*! SSP °kramatārā 
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Mahdcinakramatdrdsddhana (2) 

(*Sadhanasataka 65, fols. 31b.2-32a.4, PTT 4194; * Sadhanasatapancasika 55, 
fols. 73b.2-75a.2, PTT 4021-4022, Sadhanamala/Sadhanasamuccaya 101, PTT 
4316) 


pratyálidhapadarpitünghrisavahrd ghorāttahāsā® para 
khadgendivarakartrikharparabhuja® hiimkarabijodbhava / 

kharvà nilavisalapingalajatajutogranagair yuta 
jadyam nyasya kapalake trijagatam™ hanty ugratara svayam // 1% 

mahdcinakramam natvà tàràm tribhavatarinim / 

tatsádhanam aham vaksye yatha gurüpadesatah // 2 

ekalinge śmaśāne và Siinyagare ca sarvada / 

tatrasthah sadhayed yogi vidyam tribhavamoksanim® // 3 

mrdumasiirakam®’ àsino "nyesu komalesu vā / 

vistaresu samásritya sádhayet siddhim uttamam jj 4 

jhatity akarayogena trivajram susamahitah j 

trisu sthanesu tam dhyatva rasmim vispharayet tatah // 5 

tribhavacárinah sattván avabhasyanayet punah / 

samhare ca punar dhyáyàc chünyam visvam samantatah // 6 
tatah 

pathej jinamantrakam om sünyatadisvabhavakam / 

antarikse$? tato dhyáyad āhkārād™ raktapankajam // 7 


bhüyas tasyopari dhyayat tamkarat™ padmabhajanam / 
tasya madhye punar dhyayat himkaram nilasamnibham // 8 
tato hümkàrajam ? pasyet kartrikam bijabhasitam / 
kartriparinatam dhyayad atmanam tárinisamam // 9 
pratyülidhapadam ghoram mundamdlapralambitam / 
kharvalambodarim™ bhimam nilanirajarajitam”* // 10 
tryambakaikamukham divyám ghorattahasabhasuram / 
suprahrstam™> Savariidham’® nagastakavibhisitam // 11 


92 A ghoràá hrsté ca, T 1 ghorà hrstà hásà. 

53 Emended with PAT (cf. also PTT 4316: thod pa phyag bsnams), since this reading accounts 
for the fourth attribute: "kartrikarpitabhujá B 1, 2, Bh, K, M 1, 2, 3, SS, SSP, T 1, 2. 

9 A M L3 ti. 

55 Metre: Sárdülavikridita. 

56M 1, 3, SSP ^moksinim. — , 
da 1, C, SS ?macülakam, SSP *maciilakasam (one additional syllable), suggested emenda- 
tion: ^ke. 

68 SS ca. 

© Bh °ksam. ] 

0A K, M L 3, T 1, 2 aka’, PTT 4194 aka’, SSP amka". 

7 Bh, SS, SSP tam” 

7? Bh, SS, SSP "jam. 

3B 1, 2, Bh, K, M 1, 3, T 1 "am. 

"4K nilanilabjasamnibham. 

75 A prahrstange. 

76 A cáridham. 
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Phetkdrinitantra (PhT) 11.9-42 


pratyalidhapadarpitanghrisavahrdghorattahasa para 
khadgendivarakartrkharparabhujà hiimkarabijodbhava / 
kharvà nilavisalapingalajatàjütogranügair yutà 
Jadyam nyasya kapálake trijagatam hanty ugratürà svayam // 9 
mahücmakramám natvà tàram tribhavatarinim // 10cd 
tatsádhanavidhim vaksye mama sárvajfiyasadhanam" / llab 
ekalinge $masüne ca sünyagàre catuspathe | 
tatrasthah sádhayed yogi tàram tribhavatarinim // 24 
mrduciidakam ásino "py anyesu komale ‘pi và / 
vistaresu samasritya sádhayet siddhim uttamàm // 26 


Mete Dag Sünyam visvam vicintayet // 276 


antarikse tato dhyayed āhkārād raktapankajam í 


bhüyas tasyopari dhydyet tamkdarat $vetapankajam // 28 
tasyopari punar dhyàyed ikéram™ nilasamnibham / 
tato hu4m»karajüm pasyet kartrkam bijabhiisitam // 29 
kartrkopari tam dhyayed ätmānam tarinimayam / 
prayalidhapadam ghorüm mundamalavibhiisitam // 30 
kharvam lambodarim bhimam ...... / 3la 


7 Emended with PAT 11.39b mama sárvajiyakaranam: PhT sarvajfa^; Kha, Gha "sádhakam. 
?* Suggested emendation with sddhana 2, 8d: hümküram. 
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raktavartulanetram ca vyaghracarmavrtam”? katau?? | 
navayauvanasampannám paficamudravibhüsitam // 12 
lalajjihvàm mahabhimam sadamstrotkatabhisanam". / 
khadgakartrikaram savye vümotpalakapüladham?? // 13 
pingograikajatam dhyayan maulàv aksobhyabhüsitam / 
bhüvanábalanispattau&? bhaved yogi mahákavih // 14 

jado 'pi yadi mürkhah syád bhüvanarasatatparah / 

labhate mafijuvanim®™ tu laksamantrasya jàpatah // 15 
tryaksaro5 "sau mahümantrah phatkaranto*® hrdi sthitah / 
paficarasmisamayukto ajfiànendhanadahakah // 16 


tasyoddhàravidhim?" vaksye yogácaranusáratah?" / 

prathamam saparam*? dattvà caturthasvarabhusitam // V7 
rephariidham sphurad diptam indubindusamanvitam / 
tramküram?? ca tato dadyāt caturthenaiva bhüsitam // 18 
dirghokarasamayuktam?! hamküram?? yojayet punah / 
phatkaram?? ca tato dadyat sampürnam siddhamantrakam?^ // 19 


" 


niramsumalikam dhyatva khadgasthane vicaksanah / 
sphuratsamharayogena samjapet mantram uttamam |j 20 
kalpayet sthiracittena pandito ‘ham mahakavih / 
ajasrabhüvanabhyasád bhavaty eva na samSayah // 21 
tarayah sádhanam krtvà yan mayopacitam?* Subham / 
bhavantu prüninas tena pandità jinasasane // 22 

krtih śāśvatavajrasya seyam medhaprasadhani / 

agadhah pandità?* atra?" ksantum arhanti sadhavah // 23 
mahücinakramatürüsüdhanam?? samaptam íf 


"A BL2,K, M 1, 2, 3, SSP, T 1 ^vrid, N ^vrta. 
99 A kartri, B 1, 2, K, M 2, 3, N, SSP, T 1 katim, M 1, 2 kati. 
81 K “nām mukham. 

82 SS, SSP ^dharüm (one additional syllable). 

83 Bh, M 1, 3 °ndcalani®. 

85 A ^varnam. 

85 A, M I, 3, T 1 aksa’. : 

36 Bh humka’, C humkaranta, SSP phatkarantam. 

8? Bh tasya dváravidhim. 

88 K yogatantranu’. 3 

8 Bh haparam, A, N, C mam param, SSP masaram. 
99 C um’. 

?! Bh dirghakdram sa’. 

°? Bh humkaram. 

53 Bb, T 1 hamküram. 

93 SSP. siddhi”. 

95 A, N mama’. 

96 SS ° tas. 

97 SS tatra. 

9882. M 2 iti srimaha’. 
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ee vydghracarmavrttam katau j] 31b 
navayauvanasampannam paficamudravibhüsitam // 31cd 
caturbhujam lalajjihvam bhimarüpüm varapradam j/ 32cd 
khadgakartrdharüm pakse?? vamotpalakapdlinim / 
pirigograikajatàm dhyayed maulav aksobhyabhüsitàm // 33 
bhavandrasasampanno bhaved yogi mahakavih // 36cd 
jado 'pi yadi mürkhah sydd bhavanavasatatparah / 
labhate ’bhimatam vanim mantrasya laksajapatah // 37 
tryaksaro ‘yam mahamantrah phatkaranto hrdi sthitah / 
paficara$misamáyukto ‘py ajfianendhanadahakah // 38 


tasyoddháravidhim vaksye mama sárvajiyaküranam / 
prathamam saparam dattvà caturthasvarabhüsitam // 39 
repharudham sphurad diptam indubinduvibhüsitam / 
strmkaram ca tato dadyat caturthasvarabhüsitam // 40 
dirghokürasamayuktam hamkaram yojayet tatah / 4lab 
phatkaram tu tato dadyát sampürnam siddhimantrakam // 41 


kalpayet sthiracittena pandito ‘ham mahükavih / 
ajasrabhavanábhyasád bhaved devo na samsayah // 42 


The sadhana of the noble Tara according to the tradition of Mahdcina (1) 

After the meditation on emptiness according to the previously prescribed 
procedure, having visualized the dark noble mistress Tara on a red lotus, which 
arises from the red syllable ah; in the ‘lotus vessel’ (= skull),!©° which arises 
from the white syllable tam; from the transformation of the cutter, which is 
accompanied by the seed syllable (him),'°! which arises from the dark syllable 
hüm resting on the sun (which in turn rests in the lotus vessel), 

(Tàrà,) four-armed (and) with one head, who has three eyes, is dwarfish and 
big-bellied, whose face is terrible because of fangs, who has mounted a dead 
body with the pratyálidha stance, has the eight snakes as ornaments, is clothed 
in a tiger-skin, has a garland of (severed) heads hanging down (from her neck), 
is adorned with the five (bone) ornaments, holds with the right hands the 
sword and cutter, holds with the left hands the blue lotus and skull, has a 
mass of tawny-coloured matted hair with the leader Aksobhya (and) has a 
terrible form with extremely frightening, loud laughter, 

one should repeat the mantra om hrim <trim)' hüm phat with reference 
to the understanding of the objects (?) (visayaprajfiadhikarena).!?? 


°° Suggested emendation with sadhana 2, 13c: savye or: dakse. 

°° For padmabhüjana = skull, cf. Hevajratantra 11.3.58 and parallel passages, such as SM, 
p. 260.12, where kapàála is mentioned. 

1?! Verse | of sadhana 2, states that Tara arises from the syllable Aim. . 

19? The second sadhana includes trim as part of the mantra, which is absent from Bh and SSP; 
cf. also SM 127 (p. 266.14). 

103 The meaning of the compound visayaprajfiadhikárena is unclear. PTT 4315 omits visaya 
altogether, while PTT 4020 reads visa^—poison, which is meaningless here. The reading mantravi- 
sayaprajfiódhikare in M 1, 3 yields the meaning: with reference to the insight into the topic 
of mantra. 
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‘The wise (man), having meditated on the rosary of bones! in the place 
of the sword, should repeat the best mantra with the emitting and withdrawal 
+105 
yoga. 
Thus (ends) the sadhana of the noble Tara according to the tradition of 
Mahacina. 


The sadhana of Tara in the tradition of Mahàcina (2) 

(1) Ugra-Tara destroys the stupidity of the three worlds, having placed 
(it) in the skull, she who has placed (her) foot in the pratyálidha stance on the 
heart of a corpse,!?9 who possesses frightening, loud laughter, she, the highest 
one, who has the sword, blue lotus, cutter and skull placed in her hands, who 
has arisen from the seed syllable hüm, is short, dark, fat and has a mass of 
tawny-coloured matted hair (and) is adorned with terrible snakes. 
(2) Having bowed to Tara in the tradition of Mahacina, who saves from the 
triple states (of existence), I shall describe her sádhana according to the pre- 
ceptor's instruction. 
(3) In an ekalirga!?" place or a burning ground or in an empty building the 
yogin, at all times, staying in that (place) should perfect the vidya (= mantra), 
which liberates from the triple states (of existence). 
(4) Sitting on a soft cushion or having resorted to other soft!?? seats, he would 
accomplish the highest success. 
(5) The very attentive ( yogin), having visualized quickly three diamond sceptres 
in the three places!?? with the yoga of form (akarayoga), should then emit a 
light ray. 
(6) Having pervaded the beings moving in the triple states (of existence), he 
should bring (the light ray) back and in the withdrawal (samhdra) he should 
again visualize everything as completely empty. 
Then: 
(7) He should recite the Jina's (= Buddha's) mantra, consisting of (the words) 
om śūnyatā, etc.!'? Then he should visualize a red lotus (transformed) from 
the syllable dh in the intermediate region. 
(8) Again, on top of it he should visualize a ‘lotus vessel’ (= skull) (trans- 
formed) from the syllable tám; in its centre he should again visualize the dark 
syllable hüm. 
(9) Then he should visualize a cutter adorned with the seed syllable <hiim), 
arisen from the syllable Ai; he should visualize himself as transformed from 
the cutter (and) identical with the Saviouress. 

194 According to SM, p. 261.7 the sword held by the goddess is transformed into a rosary 
(aksamala) during the visualization process. SM, p. 267.9 and 268.23 specify that the aksamáàlà is 
made of bone (niramSukasahita aksamala; nirams$uküksamüálà. For the meaning niramsu(ka) = 
bone, cf. Hevajratantra 11.3.56; asthyabharanam niramsukam. 

105 In this practice, light rays are emitted and withdrawn while reciting the mantra. (This is 
apparently a quotation. For the first line, cf. also SM 127 (p. 266.15). The same verse appears in 
the second südhana, 20.) 

196 The compound pratydlidhapadarpitanghrisavahrd is grammatically irregular. 

197 Probably a lonely isolated place. Ekalinga is explained in Tarabhaktisudharnava, 


p. 139.30—140.1 as a place where only one liñga (landmark or Sivalinga?) is found within an area 
of five krosas: 
paticakrosantare yatra na lingantaram iks( y»ate / 
tad ekalingam ükhyàatam tatra siddhir anuttama // 
This definition seems a later interpretation that is inappropriate here. For similar occurrences of 
the term ekaliriga, cf. Guhyasamdjatantra 12.34ab: catuspathaikavrkse và ekalinge sivalaye / and 
14.54: mátrgrhe smasane $ünyavesmani catuspathe í ekalingajkavrkse và abhicüram samarabhet/</). 
195 According to the Tantrasára, p. 266.14—18 (quoting Srikrama and Nilatantra) komala refers 
to the corpse of a child less than five years of age. The Hindu tradition specifies that the 
practitioner perform the sádhana sitting on a corpse. 
199 ie. in the triple states of existence mentioned in verses 2 and 6. 
1° The mantra is: om $ünyatüjfinavajrasvabhüvàtmako ‘ham (cf. e.g., SM, p. 193.11-12, 
195.12). ‘Om I am of the nature of the diamond-like knowledge of emptiness.’ 
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(10-14) He should visualize her in the pratyalidha stance, frightening, having 
a garland of (severed) heads hanging down (from the neck), dwarfish, big- 
bellied, terrible (and) adorned with a blue lotus. She has three eyes, one head, 
is divine, terrible with frightening, loud laughter, is extremely excited, has 
mounted a dead body, is adorned with the eight snakes,'!! has red round eyes 
and a tiger-skin spread over (her) hips. She is endowed with fresh youth, 
adorned with the five (bone) ornaments, has a lolling tongue, is very terrible, 
is conspicuously dreadful with (her) fangs, has a sword and cutter in the hands 
on the right (and) holds the blue lotus and skull in the left (hands). She has a 
tawny-coloured, fierce, single topknot (and) is adorned on the head with 
Aksobhya. At the completion (nispatti) of the power of the meditation the 
yogin would become a great poet.!? 

(15) Even if he were a senseless fool, he who is entirely devoted to the essence 
of meditation, obtains an agreeable speech through the repetition of a hundred 
thousand mantras.!? 

(16) That three-syllabled great mantra, ending in phat, which stays in the heart 
(of the goddess?), possessed of ' the five light rays’ (paficarasmi = om)!'* burns 
the fuel of nescience. 

(17) I shall explain the procedure of extraction of the (mantra from the alpha- 
bet) in accordance with the practice of spiritual discipline:''> first, having 
pronounced that (syllable) which follows sa (i.e., ha), adorned with the fourth 
vowel (= 1), 

(18) mounted on ‘r’, shining, blazing, possessed of the ‘moon dot’ (= anund- 
sikd), he should then pronounce the syllable tram adorned with the same fourth 
(vowel — i). 

(19) Again he should employ the syllable ham joined with the long letter ij, 
and then he should pronounce the syllable phat: The siddhamantra is complete 
(= Com» hrim trim hüm phat). 

(20) ‘The wise (man), having meditated on the rosary of bones in the place 
of the sword'!® while emitting (rays), should repeat the best mantra with the 
emitting and withdrawal yoga. '!!" i 

(21) He should imagine with a firm mind that he is a learned great poet. By 
practice of perpetual meditation he becomes (a poet) doubtlessly. 

(22) Whatever merit I have accumulated, having composed Tàrà's sddhana, 
may thereby beings become learned in the Jina's (= Buddha’s) teaching. 

(23) This is Sàá$vatavajra's composition, which effects intelligence. May 
kindhearted, profound scholars forgive (defects, if any) in this. 


The sadhana of Tara in the tradition of Mahacina is complete. 


111 The verse lled is also found in SM, 123, p. 257.20. 

112 The verse 14ab is also found in SM 123, p. 257.22 and 14cd in SM, 127, p. 266.17. 

+13 The verse 15cd is also found in SM 127, p. 266.18. 

"41 take pancaraími here to refer to the syllable om; cf. Mantrübhidhüna, 5.6; 
Bhütadámaratantroktabijübhidhüna, p. 64.16; Varnabijakosa, p.26, printed in A. Avalon (ed.), 
Tantrabhidhana (Delhi: Caxton, 1983 [repr.]). The syllable om as part of the Türümantra is also 
given in sddhana 1. TS, p. 263.234 explains paficarasmi with varnapaficakam ('five-coloured °). 
There are occasional references to five-coloured rays in the SM, cf. p. 254.21; 268.4 and 268.20; 
however, this meaning is less plausible here. The Pradipodvotana commentary on the Guhyasamája, 
218.19-20, explained paficarasmayah as five-coloured rays of the seed syllables ya-ra-la-va-ha, 
symbolizing the elements wind, fire, earth, water and ether. Srividyadrnavatantra vol. 2, p. 262.20 
explained rasmipaficaka (appearing in a quote from the ‘Matsyasukta’) as varnapafcaka, in the 
case of Ekajatà, and as the syllable om, in the case of Nilasarasvati. Om is also understood in 
Srividyarnavatantra vol. 2, p. 263.10. 

115 Manuscript K reads: according to the Yogatantras. 

+16 The sword held in one of the goddess's hands is transformed into a rosary of bones, cf. 
also SM, p. 261.7. cf. also n. 104, above. 

17 The rays of light are emitted and withdrawn by the practitioner. (This is apparently a 
quotation. The same verse appears in sddhana 1. Only the first line appears in SM. p. 266.15.) 
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Fig. 5: Ugra-Tara (Hindu). Lithograph first published in the edition of the Mantramahodadhi by 
R. Prasada (Lucknow: Smarahimsakadatta Press, 1872), appendix, f. 4a. The upper right hand 
holds a trident with a banner attached to it and a pair of scissors. The goddess is shown in a 
sitting position on a corpse, which in turn rests on a lotus on a boat. 
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THE BRAHMIN AND THE MONGOOSE: 
THE NARRATIVE CONTEXT OF A 
WELL-TRAVELLED TALE 


By STUART BLACKBURN 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


Once upon a time, scholars believed that tracing the history and diffusion 
of folktales led to knowledge of a shared human culture. The enlightenment 
of the twentieth century, however, rooted out this superstition, with its evolu- 
tionary and devolutionary premises, and replaced it with a rigorous identifica- 
tion of tales, descriptions of their contents, and, more recently, analyses of the 
circumstances of their telling.’ The textual precision and ethnographic depth 
of these studies, not to mention the increasing number of folktale indexes, 
have taken us far beyond the naiveté of those nineteenth-century claims for a 
Buddhist or mytho-poetic origin to virtually all folk narrative.? Deriving, for 
example, an English proverb (‘Don’t count your chickens before they hatch’) 
from a Sanskrit story about a man whose dreams destroy him is almost as 
entertaining as it is untenable.? One wonders, however, if, in reaction to such 
excesses, research did not retreat into a safer but more limited sphere by 
studying the stories of a single society. Without wishing to return to the 
hyperbole of those early folktale scholars, this essay acknowledges their com- 
parative vision, bold hypotheses, and dedication to the international study of 
the folktale.* 

In what follows I propose a new interpretation of one of the world's most 
travelled tales—the rash killing of a loyal animal—a tale known internationally 
as Llewellyn and his Dog (AT 178A) and in India as the Brahmin and the 
Mongoose.? Two specific conclusions are reached: (1) that the narrative context 
of a tale, in this case its frame-story, is central to an interpretation of the tale; 
and (2) that this particular parable warns against more than hasty action. As 
John Keller demonstrates in his study of medieval Spanish exempla, such 
stories often carry meanings other than the theological intentions of those who 
wrote them down.? 


Overview of the tale and its frame-stories 

The Indian tale of the Brahmin who rashly kills his pet mongoose has 
attracted scholarly attention as an example of the migration of folktales. Only 
faint traces of this tale's migration were recorded before 1859 when Theodor 
Benfey's study of the Paricatantra outlined its long history, commented on 
parallels between its Indic, Middle Eastern, and Europe versions, and argued 


! Nineteenth-century folklore studies were both evolutionary and devolutionary because they 
assumed that tales and all folklore were the remnants left behind when peasants ascended the 
ladder to the stage of ‘civilization’. Cf. gesunkenes Kulturgut theory. (See Dundes, 1980.) 

? On the history of ideas in early folkloristics, see Dorson (1968). 

3 See Clouston (1887), u, 433-42. The story (‘A pot of honey’) describes a man who gains a 
small pot (of honey or food) and dreams of how he will sell it for more and amass great wealth, 
but in his ecstasy, flails around, cracks the pot and loses what little he had. 

* This essay is dedicated to M. B. Emeneau, whose scholarship on Indian folktales combined 
the comparative vision of the early pioneers with the textual precision of his contemporaries. 

* AT 178A (and similar notation) refers to tale-types in the Aarne-Thompson international 
tale-type index. See Bødker (1957) for a list of literary variants of the Brahmin and the Mongoose 
story in South Asian languages. 

Keller (1956). 
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for a Buddhist origin in India.’ The European endpoint of the tale’s migration 
was later established, in 1884, when W. A. Clouston showed that it had 
travelled to Wales, where it became the story of the nobleman Llewellyn who 
kills his dog, Gelert.” Following these sweeping, and other sometimes erroneous 
conclusions, research on the tale in the twentieth century contracted to a few 
articles on particular versions; at the same time, considerable research unrav- 
elled the tangled genealogy of the frame stories that carried the tale from 
Sanskrit to Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Old French, and eventually 
into all major languages of Europe, including English.” This Indo-European 
axis swelled imaginations in the nineteenth century enough to inspire the 
following description of the frame-story: 


It (the frame-story) sprang originally from the Indian mountains whence 
from primeval days it took its course as a little rivulet, and flowed in a 
westerly direction through Asia's wide fields, and, while it proceeded for 
thousands of years through space and time, always spreading more and 
more in reaching us. Out of it whole generations and many nations have 
drunk; and having passed to Europe with the great tide of population, it 
is now also in our day and generation supplied to such a considerable 
portion of the public, that in regard to its celebrity and the magnitude of 
its sphere of influence, it reaches the Holy Book, and surpasses all classical 
works. !? 


More prosaically, the single tale of the hasty killing of a loyal animal has a 
remarkable history. As a Brahmin (or his wife) who kills a mongoose, the story 
appears not only in all versions of the Paficatantra but also in later Sanskrit 
story collections (Hitopadesa, Kathdsaritsdgara), in a Chinese redaction of the 
Vinaya Pitaka, and in (at least) 18 oral versions in ten different languages in 
modern South Asia.'' As for the rest of Asia, ten versions are reported from 
China (but none from Japan), while a few others are scattered from Mongolia 
to Malaysia." Jewish oral tellings from Egypt and Morocco, and a Druze 
version from Israel have also been recorded.'? The tale, about a dog instead of 
a mongoose, has also been collected in most major European languages, from 
Russian to Gaelic, as well as in Mexico, and as an anecdote in the United States. 
Nor is this fable a ‘dead’ tradition for it has been recently reported in a Belgian 
newspaper and is still told and read in comic-book form in India." 

In traditional Indian literature, the tale was apparently so well known that 
a brief line about the ‘ Brahmin whose wife killed a mongoose’ was sufficient 
to recall the tale; in an early Tamil epic, Cilappatikaram (c. A.D. 600), for 
example, a character refers simply to 'the tale of the Brahmin whose wife 


? Benfey (1859, n, 416-18, 479-86). See also Benfey (1862). Bolte and Polivka (1913: 1, 425, 
n. 1), however, reject Benfey's suggestion that the Indian tale is parallel with a Grimms tale 
because the former lacks conscious ingratitude. For translations from these and other German 
texts (Ayen, 1855; Tauscher, 1959), I am indebted to Damaris Lüthi. 

8 Clouston (1884: 239). 

? Keith-Falconer (1885); Campbell (1907); Kittredge (1903). 

10 J, Gorres, Die Teutschen Volksbucher (Heidelberg, 1807) (quoted in Clouston, 1884: xvii). 

!! For these oral versions in South Asia, see Thompson and Roberts (1960); Jason (1989); 
Emeneau (1940). I collected a Tamil oral version in 1978. Patil (1995: 53-4) lists four examples 
of the Brahman and Mongoose story sculpted in stone on temples in the Kannada region. 

12 Greece (Hartland, 1892); Malaysia (Maxwell, 1881); China (Ting, 1978). 

33 This information, from the Israeli Folklore Archives, is kindly supplied by Heda Jason. 

14 The Belgian newspaper reported that a man went shopping and put his two-year-old son 
and pet poodle in a shopping trolley. Reaching his car, he realized he had forgotten something, 
placed his two-year-old son and the dog in the car and returned to the market. When he came 
back, he saw his bloody son and the blood-smeared face of the dog, which he threw to the ground 
and killed, only to discover a [dead?] rat that had crawled out from a sack of potatoes in the 
back seat (Portnoy, 1992: 53). 
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killed a mongoose '.? Over time, the tale acquired the status of a proverb; as 
one might say in English, ‘That’s like the story of the fox and the crow’ to 
indicate the folly of flattery, in India the 'tale of the Brahman and the 
mongoose’ was verbal shorthand for sin and grief. When the dog replaced 
the mongoose, the tale was commonly interpreted as a legend (that is as a true 
event), and the loyal animal's undeserving death was commemorated by small 
shrines to the dog not only in Wales but also in north India (although some 
of these shrines are associated with a different but closely related tale, AT 
178B)." On a larger scale, this tale inspired the cult of St. Guinefort in France; 
from at least the Middle Ages a grove near Lyons was celebrated as the spot 
where a remorseful husband buried the dog he had rashly killed. In the 
thirteenth century, when a local friar learned that the revered saint was an 
animal, church officials destroyed the tree and relics at the pilgrimage site, but 
worship of the martyred dog remained popular well into the nineteenth 
century.!? 

If this were all, the tale of a dog/mongoose mistakenly slain after protecting 
a child would be no different from other narratives that travelled from India 
to Europe. This tale, however, gained its popularity (and, I will argue, its 
primary meaning) from its position within a frame-story as one of several 
parables told to avert wrong action. Three such frame stories are well known 
in the literature (I introduce a fourth later): (1) the Paficatantra and its off- 
shoots; (2) ‘The Book of Sindibad’; (3) ‘The Seven Sages of Rome’. Much 
painstaking scholarship has described the genealogy of these frame-stories and 
only an overview is necessary here.'? The first literary record of the tale is the 
Sanskrit Paficatantra, a collection of tales compiled at the beginning of the 
Christian era and told by a clever sage to educate dim-witted princes. This 
collection later appears in all the major languages of South Asia, but it owes 
its westward migration to a version in an eighth-century Arabic text (based on 
a lost sixth-century Middle Persian source), entitled Kalila wa Dimna, after 
two jackals, Karataka and Damanaka, who are narrators in the Sanskrit text. 
The Arabic version spawned others in Syriac in the tenth century, Greek in 
the eleventh, Hebrew, Old Spanish, and Latin (Directorium Humanae Vitae) in 
the thirteenth, and eventually other European languages (sometimes with the 
title, * The fables of Bidpai/Pilpay’) by the time of the Renaissance. 

The second and third frame stories that carried our tale to the West are 
actually branches of a single frame-story. The eastern branch (and second 
frame-story) is known as ‘The Book of Sindibad’ (not Sindbad of the * 1001 
Nights’), which first surfaced in a tenth-century Syriac text, followed by others 
in Greek, Persian, Hebrew, Latin, Old Spanish, and Arabic. The western 
branch (and third frame-story) is commonly called * The Seven Sages (Masters) 
of Rome', which dates from twelfth century texts in Old French and Latin 
( Dolopathos), with later versions in most European languages. Any historical 
connection between these two branches is unclear: although their common 
frame-story is probably of Indian origin (quite apart from Benfey's dubious 
Buddhist theory [Benfey, 1859]) and probably came to Europe through Arabic- 


'S Cilappatiküram 2.15.56--7. See Cuppiramaniyam (1969). 

‘© An eleventh-century Kannada inscription refers to this proverb (Patil, 1995: 53). A Welsh 
proverb reads: ‘I repent as much as the man who slew his greyhound ` (Clouston, 1884: 240). 

U Dames (1902). In AT 178B (‘Security of dog for debt’) a man kills his dog when he 
mistakenly thinks that it has returned to him before he has paid his debt. See Crooke (1894, n, 
220-22), Emeneau (1941). 

'8 Schmitt (1983). 

+? This historical overview is based on Jacobs (1888); Campbell (1907); Runte (1974). Perry 
(1960) presents evidence for a Persian origin of the frame-story. 
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Spanish sources, the number and content of the tales told within each differ 
considerably. At most, they share four emboxed tales, among which is our 
tale, known as canis after the dog which now kills the snake and protects the 
child. Among these four common tales, moreover, ours stands alone as the 
only one told in all recensions of the Paricatantra, all versions of the ‘ Book of 
Sindibad’, and all versions of ‘The Seven Sages of Rome’. The tale of the 
dog rashly killed also appears in all but the Arabic versions of the ‘Seven 
Viziers', in most texts of the Dolopathos, in the Anglo-Latin versions of the 
Gesta Romanorum, in L'Estrage's Aesop, and in other collections of exempla.?? 
This well-travelled tale of the Brahmin and the Mongoose, or the Dog and 
Snake, may not have ‘approached the Holy Book’, but it did touch the 
imagination of many people in different cultures, for a very long time.?! 

The obvious reason for this popularity is that the tale instructs us about 
the folly of rash action and the virtues of patience and loyalty. And so it does, 
but a more important question remains: why tell this particular tale about 
impatience, and why tell it in these particular frame-stories? Perhaps the trans- 
parent surface of this popular tale itself explains the absence of any attempt 
at interpretation; scholars from Benfey to Thompson have traced its amazing 
geographical history, but no one (as far as I know) has bothered to ask what 
it might mean. My interpretation proceeds first by looking compositely at the 
many versions of the single tale and then by considering the relationship 
between the single tale and its frame stories. 


The single tale 

The earliest textual record of the tale, as already mentioned, is the 
Paficatantra (The Five Books’). In the recension attributed to Visnusarma, 
its fifth book, ' Ili-considered action’, begins with a rather long story about a 
barber who, after watching a destitute merchant turn a Jain monk into gold 
by clubbing him to death, attempts to gain gold for himself by whacking down 
numerous naked Jains. When his folly is exposed, the narrator tells our tale 
(in Ryder's inventive translation): 


There was once a Brahman named godly in a certain town. His wife 
mothered a single son and a mungoose. And as she loved little ones, she 
cared for the mungoose also like a son, giving him milk from her breast, 
and salves, and baths, and so on. But she did not trust him, for she thought: 
“A mungoose is a nasty kind of creature. He might hurt my boy.’ Yes, 
there is sense in the proverb: 

A son will ever bring delight 

Though bent on folly, passion, and spite 

Though shabby, naughty, and a fright. 
One day she tucked her son in bed, took a water-jar, and said to her 
husband: ‘ Now, Professor, I am going for water. You must protect the 
boy from the mungoose.’ But when she was gone, the Brahman went off 
somewhere by himself to beg food, leaving the house empty. While he was 
gone, a black snake issued from his hole and, as fate would have it, crawled 
toward the baby's cradle. But the mungoose, feeling him to be a natural 
enemy, and fearing for the life of his baby brother, fell upon the vicious 
serpent halfway, joined battle with him, tore him to bits, and tossed the 
pieces far and wide. Then, delighted with his own heroism, he ran, blood 


2° Clouston (1884); Campbell (1907). 
?! For a thorough list of versions of the tale (canis in the frame-story literature), see Campbell 
(1907: Ixxiti~Ixxxii). 
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trickling from his mouth, to meet the mother; for he wished to show what 
he had done. But when the mother saw him coming, saw his bloody mouth 
and his excitement, she feared that the villain must have eaten her baby 
boy, and without thinking twice, she angrily dropped the water-jar upon 
him, which killed him the moment that it struck. There she left him without 
a second thought, and hurried home, where she found the baby safe and 
sound, and near the cradle a great black snake, torn to bits. Then, over- 
whelmed with sorrow because she had thoughtlessly killed her benefactor, 
her son, she beat her head and breast. At this moment, the Brahman came 
home with a dish of rice gruel which he had got from someone in his 
begging tour, and saw his wife bitterly lamenting her son, the mungoose. 
“Greedy! Greedy!’ she cried. ‘Because you did not do as I told you, you 
must now taste the bitterness of a son’s death, the fruit of your own 
wickedness. Yes, this is what happens to those blinded by greed ...’”* 


Here is a fable with a plain meaning—imprudent action brings grief; think 
before you act. The tale may migrate, the mongoose may metamorphose into 
a weasel, dog, cat (in Persia), bear, or lion, and the snake may appear as a 
wolf (in Wales), but its message remains constant, which explains why it was 
adduced in medieval sermons and books of moral advice. However, we, too, 
would do well to follow this parable's advice and determine its meaning only 
after considering its various tellings; otherwise, we commit the cardinal sin in 
folkloristics of constructing an analysis from a single version of a tale.? Only 
by looking at all available versions of a folktale, or any folk narrative, is it 
possible to identify which details are salient, which are culture-specific, and 
which persist because, we believe, they carry emotional weight. Returning to 
those individual versions, as A. K. Ramanujan often remarked, takes us back 
to the particulars that animate the abstraction of a tale-type, such as AT 178A. 

If we ignore, for the present, the various historical outcomes of the tale (as 
saint's legend, martyred dog cult, or exemplum) and consider the actors and 
actions in the single tale, we see a family drama typical of the international 
folktale. Parents and child, danger (snake) and protector (mongoose), occupy 
a small stage in a brief encounter. A reading of the many, mostly South Asian, 
tellings of the tale, however, suggests three refinements of this initial picture: 


1. the animal son (mongoose/dog) is conflated with the human son; 

2. the mother's emotions toward the animal son are an ambivalent mixture of 
love and fear; 

3. the mother is the centre of (most versions of) the tale. 


As to the first of these refinements, the conflation of the son (only one 
version refers to the child as a ‘daughter ") with the mongoose is apparent even 
in the early Sanskrit texts. In the Paficatantra version quoted above, for 
example, the mother ‘cared for the mungoose also like a son’ and breast-fed 
the animal, while in the Hitopadesa the Brahmin man despairs at leaving the 
mongoose which had been ' brought up as if it were [his] own son’. Likewise, 
in a Tamil text, the mother mourns the dead mongoose as her 'precious 
darling’, and in another the couple raise the mongoose as ‘their all-in-all — 
their younger son, their elder daughter—their elder son, their younger daugh- 
ter, so fondly did they regard that little creature. 7^ This intense devotion to 


7? Ryder (1925: 433-4), from an eleventh-century Sanskrit text. 

%3 | commit the second deadly sin of folkloristics by proposing an interpretation of this tale 
without any knowledge of the tellers’ and listeners’ perspectives. 

24 Tantavarayar Mutaliyár (1826: 89); Natesa Sastri (1889: 212). The exaggerated emotions in 
Sastri's translation, one must point out, are not found in the Tamil original. 
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Fic. 1 ‘Canis’ in Directorium Humane Vite alias Parabole Antiquoru Sapientu, transl. John 
Capua (c. 1262); this copy c. 1480. (Reproduced by courtesy of the British Library.) 


the animal makes more sense when we realize that the mongoose is not simply 
a pet but often a son born to a previously childless couple and raised by them 
as a surrogate son. Typically, the animal is the first-born son (ralaimakan, in 
Tamil), a position of status in Indian families, and the human child comes a 
distant second; in many Tamil texts, in fact, the parents believe that the birth 
of their human son is a reward for their love of their animal son.” The 
mongoose's membership in the family is also demonstrated in these Tamil texts 
when the mother places him and her human son in the same cradle; in one 
South Indian text, the little pet is actually given the rope with which to rock 
his baby brother. ^ No wonder that when the mongoose sees the snake 
approach, it thinks: ‘It’s coming to attack my little brother!’ The Tamil 
language leaves no doubt about this fictive affinity: a mongoose is a kiripillai, 
or * mongoose-child '.?" 

The second refinement to the initial picture of the family drama in the 
single tale is that because of this animal/human conflation the woman has 
ambivalent feelings toward her animal son. Her love is already illustrated in 
the instances given above and is confirmed by two less well known European 
versions. In a text of the Gesta Romanorum, for example, the woman loses all 
her babies at birth until a polecat promises that if she adopts him, she will 
lose no more; she adopts the polecat, gives birth, and later kills the loyal 
animal after it defends her child.?* A similar bond between a woman and 
animal, this time a lion, is recorded in a seventeenth-century English version, 


20 


in which the animal saves the woman's life only to be later killed by her.? 


?5 Natesa Sastri (1889: 213); Ayen (1855: 47). 

?% The Kannada text ‘The sati of Sulochana’ is in Ramanna (1972: 1-31). I owe thanks to 
Dr. Sandhya Reddy for bringing this story to my attention and translating it for me. 

27 The Tamil pillai (child) is also suffixed to Killai/kili (parrot), perhaps for its euphonic effect 
in both instances. 

38 Kittredge (1903: 231) 

?* Kingscote and Natesa Sastri (1890: 295-7). 
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Fic. 2 Relief from Mallikarjuna Temple, Pattadakal, Karnataka, eighth century A.D. (reproduced 
from C. S. Patil, Panchatantra in Karnataka sculptures, Mysore: Directorate of Archaeology and 
Museums, 1995). 


Still, the animal is an outsider brought into the home, and a mongoose is 
certainly not a man's best friend. This fear of the outsider son is evident in 
the above translation of the Paficatantra, too, in which the mother warns her 
husband to ‘protect the boy from the mungoose'. Her suspicions are more 
explicit in a Tamil telling when she says, * He [mongoose] might bite’ and in a 
current comic-book version when she warns her husband, ‘A wild animal is 
after all an animal ... it might attack him [the son].' In a North Indian oral 
version, finally, she goes so far as to chain the darling mongoose to a stake.?? 
The mongoose, so closely identified with the human son, is a figure towards 
whom she feels both love and fear: she suckles him yet she ties him up; she 
kills him but is overcome with grief. 

The third point about the scenario in the single tale, hinted at by the first 
two, is that the woman occupies centre stage. This requires some qualification. 
Clouston first drew attention to a contrast between those many versions 
(available to him) in which the man kills the animal and those few in which 
the woman commits the wrongdoing.*! Now, more than a hundred years later, 
we know that Clouston saw only the tip of an oral iceberg. In most literary 
versions in India and in every literary version outside India, the man is the 
main actor; he faces a moral dilemma (to watch the child or obey the summons 
of the king) and he kills the mongoose. Even in the few literary texts in which 
the woman does kill the animal, it is he who pronounces the ethical verdict 


*° Tantavarayar Mutaliyar (1826: 89); Past days in India (1874: 92). 
?! Clouston (1889: 515-16). 
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FiG. 3. Reproduced from Haste makes waste [a collection of Pancatantra tales in pamphlet form], 
(Delhi: Dreamland Publications, 1993). 


and undertakes a pilgrimage of penance. However, in all but two of the 18 
oral tellings in India (and Ceylon) and in several literary versions as well 
(including the translation above), the woman dominates the action: she kills 
the animal and her emotions are emphasized.*? The man's peripheral presence 
in the oral tale is further emphasized in six of the South Asian tellings in 
which the woman is a widow. Taking into account both the evidence of these 
oral versions and the centrality of maternal emotions toward the son in all 
versions, I believe that the tale is a drama enacted between a mother and 
her son.?? 


The frame-stories 

This or any analysis of the single tale, however, is incomplete without the 
full narrative context of the frame-stories that carried it outside South Asia. 
In fact, the frame-stories for the Brahmin and the Mongoose are themselves 
often mentioned by scholars to illustrate the role of the frame-story as a 
mechanical device employed by literary tradition in order to string together 
somewhat disparate, pre-existing oral tales. Frame-stories, in other words, are 
an external and literary apparatus attached to the original oral tale. A recent 
essay drawing on west African traditions, for instance, argues that the ' frame 
creates an artificial performance context to compensate for the statis of the 
written text.'?^ Research on Indian tales supports the idea that a frame-story 
supplies a conversational setting and is more typical of written than of oral 
folktales, but one must be careful not to generalize because oral storytellers in 


7? The man kills the mongoose/snake in an oral Rajasthani version (Tauscher, 1959: 94) and 
in an oral Gond version (Elwin, 1944: 296-9). In at least one version of the tale (a French text of 
the ‘Seven Sages of Rome’) the woman is the ‘ moving force in the story ' (Runte, 1974: xlv). 

33 This is also confirmed by the fact that the woman is the main actor in the southern versions 
of the Paficatantra (including Vasubhaga’s recension, see below), considered by Edgerton (1924: 
17-19) as closest to an original Paricatantra. 

4 Belcher (1994). 
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India also use frames and create conversations in which to place their tales. 
In any case, rather than view the emboxed tale and its frame-story as an 
unnatural union, I would argue that they are two elements in a coherent 
narrative context. Even if a narrative frame has been added to a circulating 
oral tale, that is no reason to view it suspiciously as alien to the tale. On the 
contrary, the decision to place a tale within a frame represents an act of 
interpretation, a perception of affinity, which itself is a possible clue to under- 
standing. To take a well known example from Indian tradition, the Jataka 
tales illustrate the frame as a later (Buddhist) commentary on pre-existing 
tales, but we would lose half the historical meaning of the total narrative if 
we ignored the Buddhist frame. Taking a cue from performance studies, where 
the concept of framing is understood as meta-communication, I suggest that 
we regard the frame story as an exegetical gesture toward the tale. Parallel 
with its full ethnographic context, the full narrative context, that is the tale 
plus its frame, is indispensable to the analysis of a folktale. 

The narrative context for our tale is various. Although all the frame 
stories follow the general model of a series of tales told to educate a prince, 
their content and relation to the embedded tales differ. For example, the early 
frame stories (Paricatantra, Kalila wa Dimna, Kathásaritsagara) are loose com- 
pilations in which the tale of the Brahmin and the Mongoose has a distant 
connection with the instruction of the dim-witted princes entrusted to the 
teacher. By contrast, the frame-story in the * Book of Sindibad’ and the ‘Seven 
Sages of Rome' is a more coherent narrative, in which the emboxed tales play 
an integral part. Even more important, although this is not recognized in 
previous scholarship, this common frame-story is itself a tale in India. 

In the ‘Book of Sindibad', the frame-story is this: a childless king prays 
for and gets a son, but astrologers prophesy great danger when the child 
reaches the age of 20. At the appropriate age, the child is sent for instruction 
but learns nothing until Sindibad promises that, under penalty of death, he 
will teach him everything in six months' time. Sindibad educates the prince, 
but when the day for the revelation of his knowledge arrives, Sindibad discovers 
that his pupil will die (the birth curse) if he should speak within the next seven 
days. He then instructs the prince to appear before his father but to remain 
silent. When the king is confounded by his son's silence, one of his younger 
wives, secretly in love with the young man, goes to him and not only declares 
her love but outlines a plot to kill his father so that he might rule the kingdom. 
Now the prince breaks his silence and denounces her to the king, but she, in 
turn, defends herself by claiming that he is angry because she rejected his 
advances (motif of Potiphar's wife). Believing her, the king sentences his son 
to death, but his ministers come forward, one by one, and tell stories about 
deceptive women and imprudent action in order to postpone the execution. 
One minister tells the tale of a dog wrongly killed after saving his master's 
child from a snake. To counter these stories during the day, the woman tells 
other stories, at night, about the depravity of men. After seven days of this 
narrative battle of the sexes, the prince, now free to speak, tells his own tales 
of female deception and is released, while the woman is punished.*° 

The frame-story in the ‘Seven Sages of Rome’ is similar: a son is raised 


35 One oral version of the tale (which I recorded in Tamil) is introduced into a longer story 
as a preliminary episode in order to remove the Brahmin from the scene (he goes to Benares to 
expiate the sin of killing the mongoose); suspicions are raised when his wife gives birth in his 
absence, and she is expelled from the village (but exacts revenge, as is common in South Indian 
goddess legends, when she throws herself into a raging river that destroys her tormentors, who 
have conveniently all gathered to celebrate a marriage!). 

36 Clouston (1884: xviii-xx). 
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and educated by seven sages, but his mother dies and the step-mother schemes 
against him. As the day for his debut before the king approaches, she arranges 
with a magician that the son will be harmed if he speaks within seven days. 
Again, the son is silent, and it is the step-mother who attempts to seduce him, 
is rejected and claims that he attempted to dishonour her (again Potiphar’s 
wife motif). In his defence, the seven sages tell tales of imprudent action 
(including one about a knight who rashly killed his greyhound), while the step- 
mother tells others of male treachery and debauchery. After seven days of this 
tale-telling, the prince narrates a final tale and is vindicated, while the woman 
is chastised.>” 

From the earlier discussion about the single tale, certain parallels between 
it and these frame-stories are evident. Before discussing them, however, I want 
to introduce a fourth frame-story, which is not well known because it carries 
the tale only within India, although it may well be the model for the ‘Book 
of Sindibad’ and the ‘Seven Sages of Rome’. This story is a tale-type (AT 
916, ‘The Brothers guarding the King’s Bedchamber and the Snake’) told all 
over the subcontinent, in literary and oral forms, but little known in neighbor- 
ing regions and virtually absent in Europe.?? In South India it is called * The 
Four Ministers’ and was known to Benfey in a German translation of a Tamil 
text and to Clouston through Natesa Sastri’s Tamil translation of another 
version.?? The core story is that one of four ministers (or friends or brothers) 
learns that the king will die from snake poison, enters the king's bedroom at 
night when the royal couple are asleep, sees a cobra slithering down the canopy 
to bite the king and cuts it to pieces. When drops of snake blood (or poison) 
fall on the queen's breast (or cheek, depending on the propriety of teller or 
translator), the minister wipes the blood away, but the queen awakes and the 
servant stands accused (though not, as in other frame-stories, by the motif of 
Potiphar's wife). His fellow ministers then come forward to tell their tales, 
which eventually persuade the king of his minister's innocence. Although tbe 
episode of a falsely accused servant who wipes snake's blood from a queen’s 
breast recalls the Grimms’ ‘Faithful John’ (as Benfey observed), that tale is 
not the ‘Four Ministers’. A closer and more convincing affinity in the series 
of tales told to exonerate the innocent minister links ‘The Four Ministers’ to 
“The Book of Sindibad’ and ‘The Seven Sages of Rome’; furthermore, three 
specific tales (including the Brahmin and Mongoose) are common to this 
Indian frame-story and the other two frame-stories.*? Indeed, one telling of 
‘The Four Ministers’ contains the figure of a scheming woman and the motif 
of Potiphar’s wife, which might explain how these frame-stories are related.*! 


Relation between the tale and frame-story 


Even if the story of ‘The Four Ministers’ is not historically related to the 
‘Book of Sindibad’ and ‘Seven Sages of Rome’, its brevity enables us to see 


37 Clouston (1884. 327ff.). Although Clouston (p. 357) claims that the Dolopathos is a ‘very 


different text’, it is ri considered one version of the ‘Seven Sages of Rome’. 
38 Parker (1910-14, —28: Ceylon); Tauscher (1 1932: 93-5: Rajasthan ; Day (1910: 147--59: 
Bengal); Stein and Grierson (1923: 457: Kasimir); Glu Mantiri Katai (1923); Wilson (1828, 1, 


220—221: Tamil). Jason Q9) pide three other versions of AT 916, two 1n Panjabi and one in 
Urdu. It is noteworthy that the southern and none of the northern versions contain the tale 
of the Brahmin and Mongoose. 

39 The German text is Ayen (1855); Natesa Sastri (1889); Clouston (P Perumal (1981: 237) 
also lists ‘The Four Ministers’ among Tamil dramas of the late nineteenth 

“<The Brahmin and the Mongoose’, the ‘Poisoned Food’, and the ‘ Falcon forse) and cup 
of poisoned water’. 

^! Knowles (1893). 
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clearly the relation between those frame-stories and the Brahmin and 
Mongoose tale within them. The diagram above illustrates these relations. 

The first point to be made is that both tale and frame focus upon an 
intruder who enters forbidden territory and is killed: a snake approaches a 
cradle in the tale and a bed in the frame-story. Second, in both tale and frame 
the saviour’s action is misunderstood, leading to his death in the one and his 
near-death in the other; the symmetry is perfect since narrating the death in 
the emboxed tale averts death in the frame. Third, snake’s blood appears twice, 
implicating both the loyal mongoose in the tale and the minister (son) in the 
frame. Finally, these parallels between the roles of mongoose in the tale and 
son in the frame-story recall the homology described above between the animal 
and human sons in the tale; the mother’s ambivalence toward that doubled- 
figure in the tale corresponds to the confusion surrounding the son in the 
frame-story. These, I believe, are not coincidences but rather repetitions, a 
common feature in folk narrative, of a theme that links frame and tale in a 
coherent narrative context. 

We are now able to answer the question posed at the beginning of this 
essay—why tell this particular tale about impatience in these particular frame- 
stories? Tale and frame share a confusion of primary categories, of what is 
‘ours’ and what is not ours, and the awkwardness of domesticating the 
unfamiliar. This drama of a son (mongoose) who is both born of a woman 
and not human might be developed along philosophical lines of self and other, 
but I prefer a more prosaic reading which sticks closely to the details of the 
tale itself. Despite my scepticism toward such interpretations, the force of the 
evidence leads to the conclusion that the tale and frame speak about sexual 
relations between mother and son. In particular, the ambivalence toward the 
sons in the tale and frame is a shared suspicion of his proximity; the loyal 
mongoose is suspect because he is too close to the cradle, just as the son is 
suspect because he is too close to the bed. This powerful, confusing emotional 
bond between mother and son in the tale explains the father's fear and anger 
towards him in the frame. Looking at this total narrative context, then, the 
story is about the severance not simply of tbe snake but also of the early bond 
between mother and son. 

Only after coming to this conclusion did I find further support for it in the 
Paftcatantra, with which I began my research. Indologists and folklorists are 
aware that great texts are plural, but we have not properly studied or even 
appreciated the variation in this influential collection of Indian tales. Despite 
the restrictive grip of the ‘reconstructed’ Paftcatantra, it is known that the 
collection has circulated in many versions, one of which has only been known 
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since the 1940s.*? I refer here to the recension attributed to Vasubhaga, which 
appears to be a southern tradition and includes texts in Sanskrit, Tamil, 
Kannada, Thai, Lao, and old Javanese. One common feature linking these 
versions is their frame-story (not unlike that in the ‘1001 Nights’): a minister 
procures a woman for his king who desires a wife every night until, with the 
supply running low and the minister at his wit's end, his daughter offers herself. 
In the king's bedroom this clever daughter tells a story to her maid and says, 
in closing, ‘Tomorrow TIl tell you an even more interesting one,’ which prompts 
the king, secretly listening behind the curtain, to halt his sexual assembly line 
and listen again, for 360 nights. One of her tales, of course, is ‘The Brahmin 
and the Mongoose', but notice that its frame-story is quite different from that 
in the other versions of the Paficatantra. There the tale of mother and son is 
framed by a distant story of educating dolt princes, whereas in the Vasubhaga 
text it is framed by a story of sexual suspicions, as in the other frame-stories 
(‘The Book of Sindibad’, ‘The Seven Sages of Rome’ and ‘The Four 
Ministers’). 

Still more revealing is that the tale of the Brahmin and Mongoose in 
Vasubhiga’s Paficatantra is linked directly to another tale. After realizing that 
he has killed the innocent mongoose, and before undertaking a pilgrimage of 
expiation, the Brahmin hands his wife a palm-leaf on which is written a verse, 
to the effect that ‘one should not act as in the case of the Brahmin and the 
Mongoose.’ The impoverished Brahmin’s wife sells the palm-leaf to a merchant, 
who goes on a long journey, during which his wife gives birth to a son, who 
is so impressed with the stanza that he engraves it on a sword which he keeps 
by his side at night.“ When the merchant returns and sees a strange man (his 
son) lying next to his wife, he picks up that sword to kill the intruder, but, 
reading the stanza written on it, relents.** Once again, the son's physical 
position vis-d-vis his mother creates confusion, fear and near death. 

These themes are expressed even more explicitly in yet another telling of 
the tale that came to my notice after writing what I thought was the final draft 
of this essay.^6 This is a long tale, sung by itinerant bards in Karnataka, in 
which a woman is wrongly suspected of adultery when she is pregnant during 
her husband’s absence; her father is about to kill her, when her brothers stall 
him with stories, and one of those is the Brahmin and the Mongoose. Unlike 
the other tellings, however, the father is unmoved and the daughter only 
escapes by praying to her husband. She wanders and is taken in by prostitutes, 
during which time she gives birth to a son who is immediately switched with 
the son of a local queen. Eventually, her son, raised in the palace, falls in love 
with her and incest is narrowly averted before proper relations are 
re-established. 

These final examples of our tale and their frame-stories gather together the 
key points of this essay. A frame is not, as often assumed, simply a coat-rack 
upon which to hang disparate oral tales; it is part of the total narrative context 
of the oral tale and supplies clues for its interpretation. Seen in its full narrative 
context, the well-travelled tale of the Brahmin and the Mongoose cannot be 


42 Huilgol (1987). References to ‘the Paficatantra' invariably means the recension attributed 
to a Visnusarma, and even it admits of variation. 

43 Huilgol (1987: 5-8). The (incomplete) Tamil text given in Cámteniyal and Jocappin (1989) 
includes the eee of Tatturu (daughter of the minister) but not the story of the mongoose. 

^^ This episode of the verse given by the Brahmin to his wife, who sells it, 1s found also in the 
Tamil epic mentioned above (Cilap, am). 

45 Huilgol (1987: 31-5). The tale which ought to be given a tale-type number, also appears in 
some versions of the ‘Four Ministers’. 

^$ For this Kannada tale, see n. 26 above. 
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considered merely a parable about hasty action. Rather, told within frame- 
stories of sexual suspicion and category confusion, it expresses ambivalent 
feelings toward sons, who sometimes lie too close for comfort. Unwittingly 
but perhaps not arbitrarily, William Clouston began his introduction to ‘The 
Four Ministers’ by telling the story of Ganeéa, who was beheaded by his 
father, Siva, for blocking the latter’s path to his mother.*” Stories beget stories. 


^! See Natesa Sastri (1889). 
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NOTES ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE SO TAN 
Rik MANUSCRIPT OF THE LAO-TZU Ef 


By WILLIAM G. BOLTZ 
University of Washington, Seattle 


Among the numerous extant manuscripts of the Lao-tzu, Tao te ching 
FIRS perhaps the best known, apart from the famous Ma wang tui 
IS ££ manuscripts discovered in Hunan province in 1973 and the Hsiang erh 
chu #27}: manuscript from Tun Huang #42 (important primarily for its 
commentary),' is the long fragment known as the So Tan # manuscript, 
currently in the private collection of Mr. John B. Elliott and through his 
generosity on extended loan to the University Art Museum at Princeton.? The 
manuscript is said to have been a part of the Tun Huang finds of the turn of 
the century.? It appears to be one of the few of those manuscripts that remained 
in China after its discovery rather than immediately finding its way to France, 
England, or some other Western country. It moved from private collector to 
private collector, from Peking to Hong Kong to Japan and back again, only 
becoming a part of the John B. Elliott collection relatively recently.^ 

The manuscript is written in ink on paper, and is now mounted on silk. It 
is incomplete, consisting of only the last two-thirds of the Te-ching #4 section, 
specifically chapters 51 to 81. (Chapter 81 is the last chapter of the whole text.) 
Of particular interest is the presence of a colophon at the end of the manuscript 
that gives what purports to be the name of the scribe and the date when it 
was copied. This is reproduced in fig. 1, and can be transcribed and translated 


as follows: 
ikSE -EBERUR HOCH ARR REA 


* Written by So Tan, Tun Huang commandery, on the fifth day of the fifth 
month of the second year of the Chien Heng reign (of the state of Wu 2), 
a (G-C) “white tiger" year’ [=10 June, A.D. 270]. 


The biography of So Tan in ch. 95 of the Chin shu $&3& identifies him as a 
member of an educated, literary clan from Tun Huang that included the 
relatively well-known calligrapher So Ching #4. He is reported to have gone 
to the capital, meaning at this time Lo-yang #4}, the capital of the state of 
Wei £&, where he studied at the Imperial Academy. A large part of the 


' For the Ma wang tu man ipts of the Lao-tzu see William G. Boltz, ‘Lao tzu Tao te 

rg in Michael Loewe (ed.), Early Chinese texts: a bibliographic guide, Berkeley: Society for 

tudy of Early China and the Institute of East Asian Studies, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1993, 283-4 and the references cited there 


For the ‘Hsiang erh Lao-tzu’ see Jao Tsung-yi PASE EA, A study on Chang Tae ingt Hsiang- 
er Commentary of Tao te Chmg, Hong Kong: Tong Nam, 1956, and Jao, ‘Lao-tzu Hsiang erh 


chu hsü lun’? THM, Toyo bunka ronsh Fukui Hakase shoju kmen RPSL 


WE WHEL SAME ACA, Tokyo: Waseda Universi Press, 1969, 1155-71, and William G 
Boltz, ‘The religious and philosophical significance of the “Hsiang erh” Lao tzu ın the light of 
the Ma wang tui silk manuscripts’, BSOAS, xiv, 1, 1982, 95-117. 

? While on a visit to Princeton in November 1993, I was kindly given the opportunity to see 
this manuscript, and to spend a morning studying it. For that kindness I would like to express 
my gratitude to the officers and staff of the RON Art Museum, in particular to Mr Cary 
Lru and Mr. Sun Zhixn, both of whom oversaw the necessary arrangements 

? For a full record of extant Tun Huang manuscripts of the Lao-tzu text, as well as a survey 
prie works textual history in general, see William G. Boltz, ‘Lao tzu Tao te ching’, cited in 
n. 1, above. 

4 When Jao Tsung-yi made his 1955 study (on which see below) the manuscript was in the 


private collection of Chang Ku-ch'u 34 $E of Shun Te AGS, in Kuangtung OX province. 
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Figure 1. Figure 2. 


biography is given over to documenting So’s reputed skills in interpreting 
dreams and telling fortunes. It says in particular that he knew of the turmoil 
that was about to beset the heartland of North China and so returned home 
to a life of withdrawal (F EHRL > Stim KE). This can only be a reference 
to the civil war that arose in the early fourth century between factions at the 
Chin court, and that came to involve the Hsiung-nu 4 under Liu Yüan $y) 
at P'ing-ch'eng ik, leading ultimately to the fall of Lo-yang in 311 to Liu 
Yüan's successor, Liu Tsung #4, and the beginning of Hsiung-nu rule in 
the north. 

The date given in the colophon presents a problem because it refers to a 
reign period of the state of Wu 4 in spite of the fact that So Tan, the ostensible 
scribe, identifies himself as a Tun Huang native and was presumably a loyal 
subject of the state of Wei, or, by the year 270, of the Chin. Professor Frederick 
Mote, basing himself on earlier speculation of Jao Tsung-yi fis ER, suggests 
that this apparent terminological anomaly can be explained by supposing that 
So Tan moved to the Wu capital at Nanking through the influence of friends 
from the south-east, and became interested in Taoism while living there." As 


5 Frederick Mote, ‘The oldest Chinese book at Princeton’, The Gest Library Journal, 1, 1 
(Winter, 1986), 34—44 
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far as I can determine there is no historical record of such a move, or of such 
friends. So Tan’s Chin shu biography makes no mention of his having travelled 
to the Wu area or of having had any contacts with the south-east or coastal 
areas at all. To the contrary, it seems to suggest that he was in Lo-yang until 
he returned home to the far north-west when he ‘foresaw’ the strife soon to 
be suffered in the capital. There is in any case scant evidence for any form of 
Taoist activity as early as the late third century anywhere in the south-east. In 
270 the Shang ch‘ing Ly revelations are still a hundred years away. The 
question of why So Tan’s name appears in a colophon dated with a Wu state 
reign title remains an enigma. 

A second curious feature of this document is the title of the text as it is 
recorded immediately before the colophon. The title is given as Tao te ching 
i484" preceded by the four-character modifying epithet t'ai shang hstian yilan 
KEZ, as shown in fig. 2. The line is unquestionably written in the same 
hand as the rest of the manuscript and is clearly an integral part of the whole 
document. 

The phrase t'ai shang hsilan yilan cannot be attested before 666. In that 
year T'ang Kao tsung MiA 3X visited the shrine honouring Lao-tzu in Po chou 
Æ H (modern Anhui province, traditionally identified as Lao-tzu’s birthplace), 
and established the entitlement t'ai shang hsüan yüan on that occasion. The 
event is recorded in the ‘Basic Annals’ for Kao tsung (‘Kao tsung pen chi’ 
BER) of the Chiu T'ang shu $& 838 thus: 


RHE CARR SSA PARLEY Aa 


“In the first year of the Ch'ien feng reign period (=A.D. 666). . in the 
second month, on the (F-H) day. . [T'ang Kao tsung] favored the shrine 
of Lao-tzu with a visit, granted [to Lao-tzu] the posthumous title t'ai 
shang hsilan yüan huang ti and established an ancestral hall there." 


Prior to 666 there is no evidence linking the entitlement fai shang hsüan 
yüan to Lao-tzu himself, to the Tao te ching, or to any other Taoist writings. 
The earliest references to this honorary title are in fact found not long after 
666 in text names clearly inspired by Kao tsung's enfeoffment of Lao-tzu at 
the shrine in Po chou. The Chiu T'ang shu ‘Ching chi chih" #83 registers a 
10-chapter work by Yin Wen-tsao 3*3ci& (d. 688) called T'ai shang lao chün 
hsüan yüan huang ti sheng chi K EB Kit BB fe, said to have been origin- 
ally presented to Kao tsung. The work itself is lost, but it is cited frequently 
in later hagiographical and historical sources. A certain Yang Shang-ch‘i 
HL prepared a commentary to this text, and this is listed in the Hsin T‘ang 
shu 35 Bis ‘Yi wen chih’ $x as Yang Shang-ch'i chu jk Tai shang hsüan 
yüan huang ti sheng chi? Yang is also recorded in the Chiu T'ang shu ‘Ching 
chi chih' as having compiled a text called the T'ai shang hsilan yilan huang ti 
tao te ching, presumably an edition of the Lao-tzu text proper.!? 

In sum, the epithet t'ai shang hsüan yilan is distinctively associated with an 
early T'ang textual tradition arising directly from the entitlement created by 
Kao tsung in 666. It is altogether anachronistic in a manuscript purportedly 


$ Peking: Chung hua ed., 5.90 : 

7 Peking: Chung hua ed., 47.2027. See also Judith M. Boltz, Survey of Taoist literature, tenth 
to seventeenth centuries, Berkeley: Institute of East Asian Studies and University of California, 
Berkeley, 1987, 134. 

* J, Boltz, loc cit. 

? Peking: Chung hua ed., 59.1521. 

10 Peking: Chung hua ed , 47.2027. 
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copied in the third century. Whatever the explanation for the use of a Wu 
state reign title in the colophon turns out to be, the manuscript itself cannot 
have been written in A.D. 270, or anytime before the year 666, and thus could 
not have actually been written by So Tan." 

The fullest study of the So Tan manuscript so far is that done by Jao 
Tsung-yi in 1955.12 Jao did not raise any objections to the manuscript’s 
authenticity at that time, but his primary concern was in identifying the 
particular version of the Lao-tzu that the manuscript reflects rather than in 
probing its provenance and authenticity. Jao collated the text of the manuscript 
with the principal versions of the Lao-tzu as they were then recognized, and 
concluded that this is in the Ho-shang Kung f [4S tradition as opposed to 
the Wang Pi 3 or the Fu Yi (28 traditions. 

Given all of the work on the textual filiation of the Lao-tzu that the 
discovery of the Ma wang tui manuscripts has sparked over the last 20 years, 
we are now in a position to refine Jao’s conclusions a bit, mostly in the 
direction of speaking with less certainty rather than more on the question of 
textual affiliation. My own collation of the So Tan manuscript with the other 
major text lineages of the Lao-tzu suggests that while some lines and chapters 
do indeed conform to the Ho-shang Kung version, many do not. Of those that 
do not, most match instead the so-called ku pen 42 version of Fu Yi, of the 
Tang dynasty. There seems to have been an enormous amount of lateral 
influence across identifiable lines of textual transmission, so that by the T'ang 
period it becomes very difficult to speak meaningfully of a pristine Ho-shang 
Kung version or Wang Pi version or any other version. Virtually all of them 
are to a greater or lesser extent affected by (technically, we should say contamin- 
ated by) variant editions from collateral lineages and are essentially hybrid 
versions. 

One of the most distinctive features of the So Tan manuscript is its penchant 
for introducing explanatory or clarifying words into the text proper. Note the 
following examples: 


Key: A: Ma wang tui E +3, chia f. 
B: do. » yi zs 
G: Fu Yi (28, ku pen HA. 
H: Ho-shang Kung $i -Z. 
W: Wang Pi = zg. 
S: So Tan £r. 
L (in the translations): generalized Lao-tzu text, contra S; (variants 
other than with S are disregarded). 


*! Mote recognizes the problem that this entitlement presents for the Gating f the manuscript, 
but stops short of explicitly drawing the inevitable conclusion. See Frederick W. Mote and Hung- 
Lam u, Calligraphy and the East Asian book, Howard L. Goodman (ed.), Boston and 
Shaftesbury: Shambala, 1989, 73, n. 3. 

In a personal letter of 20 May 1995, Professor Mote suggests that 1t is possible that the 
honorofic title might have been in popular circulation before it was used by Kao tsung, and 
therefore might pre-date the year 666, but that we have no extant record of that. This is, of 
course, a theoretical possibility; I think the chances that it was actually the case are pretty slim. 


3 Jao Tsung-i 55 EA, ‘The Su Tan (sic) manuscript fragment of the Tao-Te Ching (A.D. 


270); [Chinese title: REMERA ACH AB BSS RE |, Journal of Oriental Studies 
(University of Hong Kong), n, 1, 1955, 1-71. 

13 Tn giving translations I shall designate the conventional Lao-tzu text as L and the So Tan 
manuscript text as S, marking the exegetic amplification of the latter with italicization. I shall 
disregard textual variation that does not pertain to our discussion of the So Tan manuscript. 
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ch. 58 

A Bec TEM 2 18 BES BAR 
B 1H ZAR 
G: Ae FZ Erf TS HZ. TAR 
H: HAS TE Z BIN TR Hac. BAR 
W: > cE de HZ Br 
8 ij^ 8S MAR BT TRAMA Bri 


Blessings!—places where disasters lie concealed. 
Disasters! Blessings! 

Disasters serve as places where blessings lie recumbent. 
Blessings serve as places where disasters lie concealed. 


L: Disasters!—places where blessings lie recumbent. 
S 


Here the S text seems to add the words huo 3j ‘disasters’ and fu 4H 
‘blessings’ at the head of the line and the word wei Z3 ‘serve as’ in the middle, 
all in order to leave no doubt what is being talked about, and what is being 
said about it. Compare the form that this line takes in the So Tan manuscript 
with these lines from T'ang Hsüan tsung’s “Imperial commentary’ 
(«BEZ SEA HEU SRL» HY677) to this passage, noting in particular the use 
of wei fy: 


fé EHE, - RRR - ASA - AS Boii. 


‘The word yi # means “to rely on, rest on”; the word fu {È means “to 
be hidden ". Disasters serve as places where blessings rest; blessings serve 
as places where disasters lie hidden.’ 


There is enough of a similarity here at least to suggest that the Hsüan tsung 
commentary, which was completed in 735, could be the source for the addition 
to the text line in the manuscript.‘ 


ch. 65. 

A: AE Bite FDA Rt HARE 

B: #2 AA FUR zu 

G:  BzÓ5AXNKUNE FUR TU RZ 

H: SzÉAÁAEGDE FURR MURS 

W: STÉAUuH FUR HE EA RZ 

S: H28ARH FUR HOR RR 

L: As for those of antiquity who were good at practising the Tao, it was not 
as a means to enlighten the people, but to befuddle them. 

S: As for those of antiquity who were good at practising the Tao, it was not 


as a means to enlighten the people, but to befuddle the people. 


In this case the only difference in S is the replacement of the pronoun chih 
‘them’ with the original noun, min & ‘people’. The purpose would seem 
to be to exclude as completely as possible any possibility of misunderstanding 
the object of the word yü  ‘ befuddle’. 


41 am grateful to Judith Magee Boltz for drawing my attention to the suggestive similarity 
between the T'ang Hsüan tsung commentary and the So manuscript text. 
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ch. 66. 

A: RT Sei RRE 
B: AY PSR ARE 
G: UK StHN AR 
H: BURR ST GE 
W: #WRE SH GE 
S: BRR SÉFNBRORE 


(Thus,) the Subcelestial Realm takes pleasure in supporting [the sage], 
never tiring of it. 

Thus, the Subcelestial Realm takes pleasure in supporting [the sage], the 
people never tiring of it. 


Here the So Tan manuscript makes the subject of the second clause explicit 
by adding the word min &, an addition that does not change the general sense 
of the line at all, and that seems to arise out of no more than a tedious over- 
concern with potential ambiguity. 


ch. 74. 

A: Æ UIS GU 

B: Æ RAES 

G: Æ (XE 

H: BRBRAER 

W: RREN 

S: SARK BF: XXI 


L: This refers to chopping wood in place of the Master Carpenter. 
S: This refers to chopping wood in place of Heaven. ‘Heaven’ is the Master 


Carpenter. 


This is a very peculiar variant. In no other version of the text do we find 
tien R ‘heaven’ here in place of ta chiang KIE ‘the Master Carpenter’. The 
additional exegetic line t'ien ta chiang ye KK th ‘tien “heaven” is the 
Master Carpenter’, which in content has every appearance of being originally 
a marginal note to this uncommon variant and thus a secondary accretion to 
the text, is clearly in the same hand as the rest of the manuscript and is an 
intrinsic part of the line of the manuscript. 

The immediately following line in the received text is KAM E 
[4] AERE ‘In any case of one who would chop wood in place of the 
Master Carpenter, rarely would he not injure his own hand’, with no significant 
variations either in any of the transmitted versions or in the Ma wang tui 
manuscript versions. Here the So Tan manuscript has the expected original 
phrase ta chiang KIE as do all other versions. If there were some reason that 
the phrase ta chiang needed to be replaced in the first line, we should expect 
to find it replaced in the same way in the second line as well. That it was 
not suggests a different explanation. 


?* The phrase ta chiang KIE is used twice in Mencius m the customary sense of ‘Master 
Carpenter’ (6A.20 and 7A.41). I do not see any reason why the Mencius usage would be seen as 
a basis for removing the phrase from this Lao-tzu line. 

At the beginning of the T'ang dynasty, and off and on for the next 150 years, ta chiang 
designated the ‘Director of the Directorate for the Palace Buildings’. (See Charles O. Hucker, A 
dictionary of official titles in imperial Chma, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1985; 463 [no. . 
5895].) This is what the Hsin T'ang shu, ‘Pai kuan chih’ EH calls chiang tso chien JE 4E HE 
(Peking: Chung hua ed., 1272; Hucker, op. cit., 140 [no. 708].) I do not see that this administrative 
usage would have given any cause for emending the Lao-tzu text, especially since only one of two 
adjacent occurrences was replaced. 
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The graphic similarity of X: and XX, and the fact that they are often confused, 
coupled perhaps with a defective text in which the character ff was obscured 
or obliterated (as on a damaged stele, for example), might suggest a simple 
mistranscription as the explanation here. If such a hypothetical defective text 
was the basis for the first appearance of X at the hands of a copyist who either 
did not know what the traditional version was or saw fit to ignore it, then the 
present manuscript, with its exegetic comment XX [z:1&, could be a faithful 
transcription of that erroneous original supplemented by an explanatory line 
added to satisfy the wish of the present scribe to register his awareness of what 
the original text says. 

Apart from this kind of exegetic amplification of the text the So Tan 
manuscript has one other noteworthy feature, whicb turns out, I think, to bear 
significantly on its actual date; it reflects a very uncommon version of one line 
of the text of ch. 53. 


ch. 53. 

A: foo 
B: RHO 
G: KHAR 
H: MAER 
W: RAR 
S: KHAR 


S: EF *tsor=B: #: *tsor; both modern Ch. tzu ‘property’. 


The variant tzu ts‘ai of the So Tan manuscript does not match any of the 
well-attested transmitted versions of the text, all of which use the word huo $g 
instead of tzu, but matches the B manuscript from Ma wang tui, and is thus 
confirmed as an authentic early variant and not just an idiosyncrasy of the So 
Tan manuscript itself. Among transmitted versions of the text there is only 
one example of this variant that I know of, and that comes in a rather obscure 
version of the text of the Lao-tzu edited by Lu Hsi-sheng R&35 3€, who lived at 
the end of the ninth century. This version is preserved only in the Tao tsang 
3% with the title Tao te chen ching chuan 3K $8 (3848. (HY 685), where the 
line in question is 4i A fà, exactly matching the So Tan manuscript line. The 
fact that the So Tan manuscript has the phrase tzu ts‘ai WB} instead of 
the huo ts'ai $£fit or ts‘ai huo hfk seen in all of the transmitted versions of 
the Lao-tzu except the very obscure Lu Hsi-sheng redaction suggests rather 
persuasively that the manuscript is not a recent or modern ‘forgery’, since it 
is highly unlikely that anyone much after the T'ang dynasty would have known 
of this variant, much less used it in a forged copy. 

Three things combine now to suggest that the So Tan manuscript might 
have been written during the T'ang period. 

(1) The manuscript cannot plausibly be dated earlier than 666, the date of 
Kao tsung’s establishing the epithet t'ai shang hsilan ytan KEKE as an 
entitlement for Lao-tzu. 

(2) There is the possibility that the manuscript text of ch. 58 has been 
influenced by T'ang Hsüan tsung's commentary, completed in 735, which 

- became predominant and supplanted all others in the eighth century, but was 
no longer very influential by the end of the T'ang. 

(3) The text of the manuscript in ch. 53 matches the ninth century Lu Hsi- 
sheng version, a version otherwise unaffiliated and virtually unknown. 
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We can in conclusion speculate, with some justification J think, that the 
date of the So Tan manuscript falls within the two centuries between about 
735 and 960.'° Even though it cannot be convincingly dated to 270, as the 
colophon would have us believe, it seems still to be a respectably early manu- 
script, perhaps as early as mid-T‘ang, preserving the features of a very uncom- 
mon version of the text. 


16 One might ask whether the appearance of the character min FÈ ın the manuscript precludes 
the possibility that it is a T'ang copy because that character would have been avoided, or written 
in a modified form, in T'ang texts out of respect for T'ang T'ai tsung’s personal name, Shih-min 
TEER. While such a ‘taboo’ may have been generally observed in formal documents and in 
engraved steles, as well as later in printed texts, manuscripts like this one were apparently accorded 
greater latitude in this regard. The ape sce of the character EG, written in its conventional 
torm, is well attested in T'ang Tun Huang manuscripts, and in particular ın manuscripts of the 
tzu. 
Ofuchi Ninji AY 22 HF in his exhaustive study of Taoist Tun Huang manuscripts says that 
sometimes the character Kj is avoided, or written without the last stroke, and other times it 
pears where we would expect it, written fully. He cites the Pelliot manuscript fragment P 2347 
GETM) as a spenne example of a text in which both forms of the character [& a 
within a few lines of each other in the same manuscript. See Ofuchi Ninji, Tonko Dokyo. 
mokuroku-hen RIRH : H SRM, Tokyo: Fukutake Shoten 15 3B Ji, 1978, 8 and 197. See 
also the recent study by Michel Soymié, ‘Observations sur les caractéres interdits en Chine’, 
Journal Asiatique, 278, 1990, 377—407. In particular see pp. 402-3 where Soymié lists a number 
of T'ang period Tun Huang manuscripts that contain the character mm Bi in its unmodified form. 


AN EARLY MISSIONARY SYLLABARY FOR THE 
HANGZHOU DIALECT! 


By RICHARD VANNESS SIMMONS 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, NJ 


A picture of the phonology of the Hángzhou dialect at the turn of the 
century is found in a short book entitled Sound-table of the Hangchow dialect 
that was published in 1902 by the Church Missionary Society in Shàoxīng.? 
The author of the book is not identified, but its production was no doubt 
associated with Bishop George Evans Moule, who for over 40 years, beginning 
in 1864, operated a mission in Hangzhou affiliated with the Church Missionary 
Society. The spellings used in this book, which presents a syllabary of the 
Hángzhou dialect, presumably reflect the system used in two textbooks on the 
dialect and a prayer book in colloquial Hángzhou all written by Bishop Moule.^ 
The same spelling system was also used in a Hangzhou vernacular translation 
of Matthew from the New Testament which was published sometime in the 
late nineteenth or early twentieth century.? 

What it contains is altogether quite brief; yet careful scrutiny of the Sound- 
table leaves no doubt that it does indeed represent the Hángzhou dialect. 
Furthermore, this neglected little missionary publication provides compelling 
evidence to show that only a century ago, the Hángzhou dialect was even more 
Mandarin in character, and still less similar to Wü dialects, than it is today. 

The Sound-table consists of a four-page preface briefly describing the pro- 
nunciation of some of the spellings, followed by the main text of 25 pages 
which catalogues all syllables of the dialect in a long tabular format.® Each 
page of the main text has five columns and 22 rows. (Page 25, the last page, 
is only ten rows long.) In the first column a syllable is listed at the head of 
each row. The syllables are written in a romanized orthography which indicates 
both initial and final. The other four columns are headed with the characters 
ping 44, shang +, qu # and rù A, identifying the tones by their traditional 
names, and contain examples written in Chinese characters in each row where 
a given syllable carries the respective tone. Only one Chinese character is given 
for each syllable and tone combination. 

The content of the Sound-table is most fruitfully described in terms of how 


1 This article, parts of which are drawn from my dissertation (Simmons, 1992, is a revised 
version of a paper originally delivered at the October 1991 annal meeting of the Western Branch 
of the American Oriental Society at the University of Ore; 

2 An ori edition of this book is held 1n the Cambri s Universi Library, and is inscribed: 
*From the lib of the Right Reverend George Evans Moule, D.D., Bishop in Mid China 
(d. 1912). The gift of his son Hi William Moule, B.A., Corpus Christi Co ege, 1920.’ I am 
indebted to Endo Mitsuaki and Furuya Akihiro for providing me with a copy, which Endó 
obtained from the original. 

> Cloud (1906: Peg See Moule (1907) for the Bishop’s own discussion of some of his 
experiences in Han 

“The titles of ae "Docks none of which I have yet succeeded in locating, are as follows: 
Hangchow Primer—translation and notes (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1876); Hangzhou tihuà chüxué Bt th -E 384) (Shao-bhsmg n.p., 1903); Kong tao shó, or ammon 
Prayer Book m Hangchow Colloquial (n.p.: Society for Promoting Christian owled PUER 
clue to the connection of the Sound-table with these texts is provided on the last line of its preface, 
Me the reader to the Hangchow Primer ‘for some er information on the Hangchow 
soun p. 1v). 

51 am indebted to Li Zhüqing who brought to my attention a copy of this Hangzhou dialect 
version of Matthew, which she uncovered at the Harvard Yenching Library: An sen Ma-t'ai dzun 
foh-in só (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. nd) D 103 ges. While ıt is 
undated, a stamp on the volume indicates it was acquired by the library i in 19fi. 

$ The Appendix contains a copy of sample pages from the Sound-table. 
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it represents the initials, finals and tones of the dialect. The Sound-table spelling 
system is basically amenable to such an approach. However, its creator in all 
probability did not originally conceive of its structure in quite the same way, 
which is cause for some minor wrinkles in our treatment. For example, the 
spelling draws no distinction between initial and final in its use of y and w as 
components of both. To separate initial and final for our outline of the system 
and at the same time achieve a clear, simple description of how it works, we 
have had to find some sort of compromise. The solution chosen in the case of 
y and w is to identify y as an initial or element of the initial in all cases, but 
to generally consider w as a medial (and hence a part of the final) except when 
it spells the first element i in a syllable—in which case it is identified ¢ as an initial. 


spellings of the Sound-table are as follows:" 


p tts ti) ky kf 
p té ts‘ ts'(1) ky' k‘ 
b ddzdzi gy g“ 
m n ny ng 


l 
f s s(i) hyh 
Z 
(w) y 

With only the few exceptions noted below, the distinctions represented by 
this set of initials parallels almost exactly the phonological system of the 
present-day Hangzhou dialect.? 

A significant distinction not found in Hangzhou today is seen here in the 
sets ts(i), ts‘(i), dz(i), s(i) and ky, ky‘, gy, hy. These correspond to the front 
and back varieties of Hángzhou palatal affricates identified in the late 1920s 
by Y. R. Chao in the brief treatment of the dialect he gives in his Studies in 
the modern Wu dialects.? We can surmise that the back set, ky, ky', gy, and 
hy, must have been phonetically close to the corresponding pre-palatals of 
present-day Hángzhou, [te, te’, dz, and e] (which are similar in articulation to 
Béijing pre-palatals), or perhaps were pronounced further back on the tongue 
and thus more purely palatal. The phonetic value of the front set, ts(i), ts'(i), 
dz(i), and s(i), must have been more fronted on the tongue and somewhat 
more alveolar than the back set.!? 

In the Sound-table orthography the front set are spelled the same as the 





7In the Sound-table the first element in every syllable is capitalized and every subsequent 
element is written in the minuscule form. This convention has no phonetic value and is not 
followed here. 

8 Observations concerning the phonology of the present-day Hángzhou dialect are based on 
my notes from field-work done in ou during 1988—89. (My feld work m Hángzhóu was 
made possible bop the generous support of the US Department of Education Fulbright-Ha. 

ral Dissertation Research Abroad program and the National Program for Advanced Study 
and Research in China administered by the CSCPRC, National Academy of Sciences.) Saucon 
(1392 may be consulted for details Brief po ublished treatments of Hangzhou dings = are also 


und in Bào 1988 and Endō 1989, which both generally parallel my own fin 
? Chao 1928. xiv and 22-6). What Chao observed is that with some 
alveolar sibilants [ts, ts‘, dz, s] and [z] could oer before ii front vowels [i] and [y [mete 
medial or mam vowel—as as before [7], f [u]. (These si ts AY foana only 
before the latter set of vowels in the modern ie) Occurring before [i] and [y] they are the 
front variety of palatal affricate Chao identified, while the pre- [ta, ta‘, dz, z] and «d which 
occur before y and [y] (as is still the case in modern Hángzhóu—with the exception of [z] which 
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sibilant initials, ts, ts‘, dz, s, and occur with finals that have i or à ([i] and [y]) 
as main vowel or medial. As such there is no need to identify them as a set 
separate from the sibilants themselves. We do so here simply to emphasize the 
existence of front-back palatal distinction in the Sound-table, where it is clearly 
a major feature of the initial system. While not observed in the speech of the 
city today, the unmistakable and consistent adoption of the distinction in the 
spellings of this turn-of-the-century syllabary provides strong evidence that 
this feature may have been much more widespread in Hángzhou in the late 
nineteenth century. 

Also of interest in the Sound-table set of initials is an apparently palatalized 
ny in addition to plain n. In the speech of present day Hángzhou, no true 
contrast is observed between these two forms: A palatalized [n] is seen to be 
environmentally conditioned, occurring before high front vowels, and not 
found in contrast to non-palatalized [n]. A similar distribution is generally 
found in the Sound-table spellings; except both n and ny are found before the 
final i, and n (but not ny) is found before the finals @ and iao. The spelling ni 
is only given with a shang tone example: 4& ‘you’. This apparently contrasts 
with nyi in the shang tone, where the morpheme $f ‘draft’ is given, providing 
one minimal pair to verify a distinction. While this is very meager evidence, 
it does indicate that the palatalized initial [n] may have carried a greater 
contrastive burden in the Hángzhou dialect of earlier times. 

The only area where the preface of the Sound-table comments on the 
phonetic value of any of the initials concerns the initial '. With reference to 
all initials written with the aspiration mark (i.e. including p', t, k‘, etc.) it 
remarks: 


Their nature is not easy to describe and must be learned from the natives. 
Note however that ' never represents an h; 'o is not ho, nor ‘en hen. ‘O, ‘en 
etc., may be imitated, especially when on the level [i.e. ping] tone, by trying 
to pronounce o, en etc. on a low note. Observe also that the natives 
pronounce some aspirated words with a stronger or rougher aspirate than 
others. The aspirate is called by some teachers tsw‘eh ky'i, sending forth of 
breath. (p. ii) 


While this is not a very technical description, it can be inferred from what is 
said that ' indicates lower register breathy voice in syllables where no other 
initial is identified (ie. not including p‘, t, k‘, etc.). A review of the table 
confirms that all syllables written with this initial are lower register forms. 
Breathy voice in lower register syllables—including syllables with zero initial — 
is an unmistakable feature of the present-day Hángzhou dialect. When they 
spell the first element in a syllable, y and w may also be interpreted as writing 
lower register forms of zero initial plus—in some cases—the medial vowel. 
Initial y is written where we would identify zero initial in lower register syllables 
that have i or ü as main vowel or medial; and concurrently, in some cases, the 
medial is omitted. Initial w is written where we would identify zero initial in 


11 [n the speech of my Hángzhou informants no minimal pair could be verified to indicate a 
distinction between [n] and [n]; this apparent minimal pair from the Sound-table was no exception: 
Shang tone [nN] ‘you’ does not contrast with [nid] ‘draft’, as the latter is tone 2, yáng In 
the Sound-table ‘additional examples are given tor nyi in the ping tone and gù tone ; DO 
other example is given for ni in any tone. The spelling mao as only a shàng tone example (fi) 
and ng spells only the morpheme 3r ‘woman’ (but in both shang and qu tones!). 

Endo (1989) recognizes a palatal initial [n] as distinctive in Hangzhou p 26). Yet he was only 
able to isolate a single minimal pair to verify a contrast with [n]: A shång tone [n1] ‘needle’ 
distinct from shang [ni] ‘you’. My informants rejected [iN] ‘needle’ as ‘a Shaoxing word’. 
(They preferred Toro So this minimal pair is also insufficient to establish a palatal [r.] as a 
separate phoneme in gzhou. 
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lower register syllables that have u as the main vowel; w also stands as the 
initial in syllables of the lower register that with any other initial are written 
with a medial w. 

Though there is nothing in the Sound-table to indicate that the designer of 
its scheme of spelling explicitly recognized a zero initial per se, a zero initial 
is implicit in its system where no other initial element is identified. All spellings 
consisting of only a final and no explicit initial element in the Sound-table 
system, write forms that correspond to what can be described as zero initial 
syllables in the upper register.? 

Finally, concerning initials in the Sound-table spellings, note that the aspira- 
tion mark in p‘, t', ts‘, ts'(i), ky‘ and k‘ always follows w and y but precedes 
i, for example tsw'eh (t * exit;), ky'i (8 ‘ breath") and ky‘ang (fft ‘ oral cavity’), 
but also ts'iang ($& ' spear’). 

The finals derived from the spellings of the Sound-table ean be represented 
as follows: 


ai a e ao —an ang en ong ah eh oh 
: iai ia iao ien iang in jiongiah ih ^ ioh 
d wai wa we (w)un wang wen wah weh/wih 
a iu iun tin tih 


Regarding the orthography of these finals in the Sound-table, note the 
following: (1) In the finals where the medial i is italicized in the above chart, . 
the i is omitted following initials ky, ky', gy, hy and y. (2) When the finals 
having a medial w occur in the upper register with zero initial, the w is written 
u. (3) In the final (w)un, the w is written as a medial following the initials k, 
k‘, g and h.” (4) The final identified as Ø corresponds to the apical vowel 
usually written [1] in modern studies of Chinese dialects; it is found with the 
initials ts, ts‘, dz, s and z, which can be written alone, without any final, to 
represent syllables that are written [ts], ts‘), dz], sj, and z]] in modern phonetic 
orthography. (5) An A marks a glottal stop ending in the rz tone finals. 

In addition to the above, the Sound-table gives a final written simply r 
which corresponds to the rhotacized final [a] of the present-day Hangzhou 
dialect. 

Similarly to the situation with the initials, there is overall a one-to-one 
correspondence between this set of finals and those that can be described for 
the present-day dialect of Hángzhou. This set has just one additional final, 
wih, which has only a single representative in the Sound-table under the initial 
ts in the rà tone: tswih A ‘chess pawn’, apparently contrasting with tsweh fil 
‘clumsy’. More than likely this represents some sort of idiosyncratic reading 
pronunciation.!^ Not seen in this set, just as in the situation Y. R. Chao 
described for Hángzhou (1928: 40—61), is a final [e], which is found in the 
speech of some present-day Hángzhou speakers. Parallel to what can be gleaned 


12 The preface hints at the compiler's own conception of the initial system ua, uah, etc. are 
used to represent sounds formerly spelled sometimes wa, wah .... The spellin g wa, wah, etc. 
seemed objectionable as not discriminating sounds totally distinct, as £ and ' (p. i). The 
System in the Sound-table, then, successfully distinguishes the ym ping surname Uang (JE) from 

e ying ping surname Wang (=). 
13 This final thus parallels a corresponding [6] and [fuð described by Y. R. Chao: [uð] is found 
following velars and [o] elsewhere. (See Chao, 1928. 1.) 
1* For ‘chess pawn’, m Hángzhóu informants give [tsuo?4], corresponding to the Sound- 
table tsweh; the morpheme #iij is not in their vocabulary. 
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from Chao’s study, the forms that have this final are merged with the final e 
(which corresponds to present-day [ei] and Chao’s [er]).!° Aside from these 
two rather minor differences, the number and types of finals identified in the 
Sound-table are virtually identical to what is found in the present-day dialect. 

Moreover, considering the particular spelling chosen for each final along 
with the little information that the compiler provides in the preface, it seems 
clear that the Sound-table finals on the whole represent sounds closely related 
to those heard today in Hangzhou. On the other hand, in light of the Sound- 
table portrayal, the phonetic values of the finals observed in Hangzhou speech 
today appear to reflect changes that have taken place since the turn of the 
century and which arose at least in part out of influence from surrounding 
dialects. 


Note the following descriptions from the Sound-table preface: 

E in such words as men, meh has not the same sound as in the English 
word men; its value is more like that of the e in utter. 

Again o in long, song &e. is not the o of long or song in English, but 
like the o in French Jong. 

In ao both vowels are sounded, but a predominates and o is slightly 
sounded after it. 

le, as in tien, is nearly English ee. The full value of each vowel is 
not given. 

Final n after a as in an, after ie as in ien, and after u as in un, is never 
like English n but nasal as in French un. But after e as in en, and i as in 
in, it has the same value as the English n. (pp. Hii) 


Except for what is said about the diphthong ao (which we look at in detail 
further below), much of what is remarked here coincides quite well with the 
pronunciation observed in the speech of present-day speakers. The description 
of the nasal element (‘final n") is strikingly similar to what can today be 
observed in the pronunciation of many older speakers, while many younger 
speakers today show an even more extreme development in which the nasal 
element is lost altogether in ien and an. In addition, two closing observations 
the preface makes are rather striking: 


One variety of the Hangchow dialect (perhaps the purest) has amongst 
others the two following characteristics [emphasis added]: 


1. A, unless preceded by i or y, as in iang, yang, is everywhere long, as 
in English father, no difference being made between e.g. an and ang, fan 
and fang &c. respectively. (A final g is then generally sounded in all these 
words when pronounced alone, and often omitted when in combination 
with other words.)!" 

2. O and u, when not followed by another letter, are hardly distinguish- 
able, being both pronounced like oo in English. Thus e.g. do and du are 
both English doo. And 'o and wu are nearly or quite identical in sound. 

According to this pronunciation, the number of sounds would be consid- 
erably reduced. (pp. iiiv) 


This brief observation concerning the finals o and u (no. 2 above) is still 
clearly seen to be valid today when Hángzhou speakers are asked to distinguish 


35 Endó (1989) identifies a final [e]; Bao (1988) does not. 


16 The ur iis Ane AH footnote is given: ‘The varieties are due perha y to the 
M nd of other dialects—Hangchow men, properly so called, being since the [Taiping] rebellion 
—and partly are mere differences of lo pronunciation. 


17 By "By "final g? the Sound-table must be understood to mean velar closure, which the Sound- 
table compiler apparently observed more often when the syllables were pronounced in isolation. 
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words in which they occur: It is frequently difficult to get informants to agree 
on minimal pairs contrasting the two.!? But the description of the vowel a (no. 
1 above) highlights one of the differences found between the Sound-table 
treatment and present-day Hangzhou speech. We discuss it below, following a 
brief look at other differences that are found. 

The spellings of the Sound-table show two sets of finals containing des- 
cending diphthongs:!? ai, iai, wai and ao, iao. These correspond to the finals 
[æ, ie, uz] and [», io] heard in Hángzhou today. No change in vowel quality 
is now observed during the production of either [æ] or [o] in the speech of 
present-day informants. Yet the Sound-table comments specifically remark that 
‘both vowels are sounded in ao’ (presumably referring to both ao and iao), 
leaving no doubt that its compiler had heard a diphthong in the Hángzhou 
speech he observed, albeit perhaps rather weak. Unfortunately, the preface is 
not so illuminating concerning the value of ai in the finals ai, iai, and wai. But 
if the spelling indicates a descending diphthong was pronounced in these finals 
as well, then both these sets of finals have undergone a rather significant 
change since the end of the nineteenth century. 

A lack of descending diphthongs is a general trait in the phonological 
systems of Wú dialects, where it is not likely to be a very recent development 
in most cases. Considering that Hangzhou is nestled in the heart of Wú dialect 
territory, the unmistakable reduction of the diphthong ao to [o] and the 
possibility that [2] has been reduced from ai, all in less than a century, most 
surely reflects influence from neighbouring speech communities. 

In rather puzzling contrast to ao and ai is the apparent absence of any 
diphthong value to the e in the finals e and we; these correspond to the finals 
[ei] and [uei] that can be identified in Hángzhou today, in both of which the 
informant's speech shows a definite off-glide. Unfortunately, the preface pro- 
vides no information to help us here. 

The preface's remark concerning the vowel a in the finals an and ang is 
confirmed by a phenomenon observed today among certain Hángzhou 
speakers: In the speech of older speakers we can identify finals [£l and [à»] 
(corresponding to an and ang), which are heard to be very close.*? However, 
in [&] the vowel is without a doubt higher and more front—if ever so slightly— 
than that of [49] and only the nasal in [áu] is ever fully realized with complete 
velar closure. It seems quite likely this represents an intermediate stage between 
the early—notably characterized as 'perhaps the purest'—variety of the 
Hángzhou dialect described in the Sound-table preface and the variety repres- 
ented by younger Hangzhou speakers, in whose speech the vowel in [Æ] has 
gone to an even higher [e] and the nasal element is lost altogether (thus merging 
with the final the Sound-table writes ai). This particular development is without 
a doubt the result of influence from neighbouring dialects where the vowel in 
finals of corresponding cognates is mid-front and lacking a nasal element. For 
example the word ‘mountain’ ijj, older speakers pronounce [s&4], neatly inter- 
mediate between the Sound-table reading san and a younger speaker's [se], 
the latter except for tone contour being identical to the value [se,] found in 
Shànghái and Süzhou.?! 


18 This situation is seen in words or syllables with Ø initial or bilabial initials. For example one 
informant does not always ye y ‘lake’ and [oN] ‘river’, while another insists on the 
distinction; the first syllable in [bovsar‘] ‘ Bodhisattva’ is said to sound the same as that in [bonte] 
‘hen’ by one informant, while another insists they contrast and ‘ Bodhisattva’ should be [busar/]. 

1? Following Y. R. Chao (1968 31), the term descending diphthong’ here refers to diphthongs 
in which the first element has a lower tongue position and is the ‘carner of the syllable’. 

20 [n the orthography used here superscript [9] indicates an additional segment—a velar nasal 
stop —that is only sometimes pronounced, and then only slightly articulated (cf Chao, 1968 32). 

The Shanghai form is from Sherard (1982), the Sizhdu form is from Lido (1958). Subscript 
[u] here identifies the traditional tonal category yin ping. 
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The spelling system used in the Sound-table does not overtly indicate tone. 
However, as we explained above, the syllables are all classified as ping, shang, 
qu or rù in the text itself; and the preface notes that the lower register (‘series ") 
tones are identified by the syllable initial: 


Four tones are commonly distinguished by the Hangchow scholars, and 
called respectively bin sen (P) or level tone, zang sen ( L$) rising tone, 
ky'ü sen (39€) sinking (lit. departing) tone, and zeh sen (AX) entering 
tone. These four are sometimes divided into upper and lower series, the 
distinction in the case of the bin sen being so marked in the mandarin 
dialects the upper and lower bin are reckoned as separate tones. At 
Hangchow however the distinction may be disregarded, though it is worth 
noticing that words-beginning in our systems with b, d, g, |, m, n, r, v, W, 
y, Z, or with the aspirate [i.e. initial ‘] are in nearly every instance on the 
lower series of their respective tones. (p. ii) 


The likely explanation for the author's assertion that the distinction between 
upper and lower registers ‘may be disregarded’ is that the lower register could 
be distinguished by the accompanying murmur, which the Sound-table, as we 
have noted, identifies with the initial. 

Though not indicated in the preface, it can be determined that there was no 
lower shàng tone in the system described: In the Sound-table none of the lower 
register initials (b, d, dz, dz[i], gy, g, '/y/Iw]) occurs with the shang tone, while 
all other initials do. This is the same pattern found in present-day Hángzhou 
and is sufficient to confirm that all syllables listed in the Sound-table under the 
shang tone must have been in the upper register, as they are today. 


Concerning the phonetic quality of the tones, the preface goes on to say: 
The nature of the tones must ... be learned from the natives; but it should 

be noticed that the difference between them is one of length or ‘quantity’ 

and of emphasis, as well as of higher or lower pitch. Speaking generally, 

words 

(a) on the bin sen (upper and lower) are low in pitch and unemphatic, 

(b) on the zang sen are high in pitch and unemphatic, 

(c) on the ky‘i sen are short and emphatic. 

(d) on the zeh sen are very short and abrupt. (p. iii) 


This unfortunately is a rather unsophisticated account; but on a couple of 
points there is room for speculation in light of later descriptions. The character- 
ization of both ping tones as ‘low in pitch’ fits quite well with that reported 
in Chao (1928: 76). It could perhaps be surmised that the mid-level contour 
heard today for tone 1 ( yáng ping) reflects a rise in pitch value that has taken 
place in this century under the influence of Standard Chinese. The description 
of the shang category as ‘high in pitch’ undoubtedly was prompted by the 
distinctly high onset heard in this tone, which was clearly high-falling even at 
the time of Chao’s early study (1928: 76—7). ‘ Very short and abrupt’ are apt 
and obvious terms to describe the rù tone today as well. But the characterization 
of the gu tones as ‘short’ is thoroughly mystifying; and just what may be 
meant by ‘emphatic’ and ‘unemphatic’ is entirely unclear. 

Finally, the Sound-table identifies the two syllables LAO and MA (which 
it writes in italics, substituted here with capitals) that are identified as con- 
trasting with lao and ma. The preface explains that ‘the difference between 
lao, LAO and ma, MA is hard to describe, or represent in spelling’ (p. i). But 
a look at the examples given—# ‘fish out (of a liquid)’ for LAO in contrast 
to *E ‘jail’ for lao, and #§ ‘mother’ for MA in contrast to & ‘hemp’ for ma— 
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makes is clear that the difference is one of register: LAO and MA write upper 
register (ping tone) syllables; lao and ma write lower register (ping tone) 
syllables. Present-day informants agree with these readings and give the corres- 
ponding [1o4, 154, ma4] and [ma\]. Apparently these are the only syllables with 
a lateral or nasal initial found in upper register (ping, qù or rà) tones that the 
Sound-table compiler was aware of. 

In conclusion, it is clear that the Sound-table depicts a phonological system 
that almost exactly matches that of the present-day Hángzhou dialect. The 
orthography it uses could easily write the vernacular spoken in Hángzhou 
today. However, certain features of the present-day dialect can be seen to be 
developments that took place since the Sound-table was written. Most notably 
these developments are the reduction of descending diphthongs, the gradual 
diminishing of the nasal element in several finals, and a redirection of the 
earlier inclination for a merger between an and ang toward a trend whereby 
the vowel in an rises and, with the concurrent gradual loss of the nasal, the 
final an drifts toward a merger with the final ai (now pronounced [æ] or [e]. 
These particular developments without a doubt were all prompted by corres- 
ponding features in the surrounding Wü dialects, and unmistakably serve to 
strengthen the Wú dialect-like character usually attributed to the Hangzhou 
dialect. In contrast, the earlier situation depicted in the Sound-table more 
closely resembles Mandarin with regard to these features: In general, Mandarin 
dialects (1) retain descending diphthongs corresponding to the Sound-table 
finals ai, wai and ao, iao; (2) show contrasting nasal stops (but not necessarily 
contrasting vowels) in finals corresponding to Sound-table an and ang; and 
(3) show a distinction between correspondents of Sound-table an and ai.” If 
the Sound-table accurately reflects an earlier situation, which it most surely 
does, then it is clear that aspects of modern Hangzhou’s Wü-like character 
were not seen at the turn of the century. Hence the Hángzhou dialect of 100 
years ago evidenced an even stronger resemblance to Mandarin dialects than 
it does today, and stood in even greater contrast to the surrounding Wü dialects 
than most scholars of Chinese dialects have yet noted. 


7: The situation in Mandarm is illustrated by comparing : modern SEN ») pronunciations 
es 


with the Sound-table (St) spelling given for various syllables oomi opan (Bj) kat— 
(St) K'ai; ‘crooked’ (By) wa (Bb uai; ‘good’ (Bj) hdo—(St) hao; ‘float on breeze 

puto. {St} p'aio; (2) ‘mountain’ (Bj) shan—(St) sar san compared to ‘mulb (Bj) ane ey ine 
' (Bj) St) t'an M ce to ‘soup’ (Bj) tdng—(St) rang, ©) Sh hairpin’ (B zün— 
a tsan compared to ‘disaster’ (Bj) zdi—(St) tsai (and compare ‘mountain’ above io cheek’ 
lj A Di sai). Exceptions to the common Mandarin pattern are also found among Southern 
dialects, such as Yángzhóu or Rügüo, which compare more closely with the situation 

in A Hangzhou and may also have been influenced by dialects directly to the south. 
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APPENDIX: The contents of the Sound-table 

Reproduced below is a photocopy of two pages of the main text of the 
Sound-table of the Hangchow dialect, published anonymously in 1902 by the 
Church Missionary Society. 

The asterisk following certain finals in the Sound-table indicates syllables 
that would be lost according to the variety of the dialect described in the 
preface where the finals an and o were not distinguished from ang and u, 
respectively. The preface describes this as follows (p. iv): 


Thus an [no. 5] would be omitted, and the words now inserted there would 
be inserted under ang [no. 7]. So also the words under bo would be entered 
at bu. And the sounds at present spelled ‘o would come under wu. 
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COMPOUNDING IN QAFAR 


By R.J. HAYWARD 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


Introduction 

The language described in this chapter is spoken by at least three million 
people who call themselves Qafar, though earlier European writers and travel- 
lers usually referred to them as Danakil. The Qafar inhabit that vast tract of 
land which stretches from the Red Sea coast south and west as far as the 
scarplands of the Ethiopian Plateau, an area generally referred to as the 
Danakil Depression. With the exception of narrow belts of luxuriant jungle 
along the banks of rivers, such as the Awash and the Mille, which descend 
into the Depression, the country is largely desert; though even quite short 
spells of rain can bring grass and other transient plant life back into some 
parts. Although Qafar living in large coastal towns such as Djibouti and Assab 
and those on the Red Sea coast who live by fishing have clearly abandoned 
pastoralism as a way of life, the majority of Qafar remain pastoralists, and 
pastoralism is strongly reflected in the lexicon of their language. 

The Qafar language is classified as belonging to the Northern Lowland 
(Saho-Qafar) division of East Cushitic, a sub-family whose two best-known 
members are Somali and Oromo. At a remoter level of genetic affinity, Cushitic 
is classified, along with Semitic, Omotic, Berber, Chadic and Egyptian, as a 
family of the Afroasiatic phylum. 

Although generally not so well known as Somali or Oromo (née Galla), 
Qafar has not escaped the attention of linguists, the first descriptions having 
appeared as long ago as the 1880’s (Reinisch, 1886; Colizza, 1887). More 
recently a number of works have been published on aspects of the language, 
the most comprehensive of these being Bliese (1981) and Parker and Hayward 
(1985). In company with most Cushitic and Omotic languages Qafar exhibits 
strongly head-final syntax; thus, it is verb-final, has postpositions, and all NP 
modifiers (deictics, genitives, relatives and quantifiers) precede the head noun. 
As we might expect from the syntactic order, Qafar is predominantly a suffixing 
language. However, there are some obvious relics of its Afroasiatic origins in 
the form of a class of verbs marking subject agreement and valency-changing 
derivational morphology prefixally. Other Afroasiatic legacies show up in 
aspects of the morphology that are non-concatenative, i.e., have infixal and 
reduplicative properties. Cleft constructions based on free relatives are frequent 
in Qafar, as in most other Ethiopian languages; such constructions generally 
functioning as devices for contrastive focalization. Another prominent areal 
characteristic shared by Qafar is the extensive use of direct speech, together 
with the development of a type of compound involving the quotative verb 
“to say’. 

One area of the language about which virtually nothing has been written 
previously is that of compound words, and this is unfortunate for the language 
is rich in compound formations, some of which are of theoretical interest. The 
present investigation of compounds took as its preliminary data base the 
compounds recorded in Parker and Hayward (1985). Questions arising from 
an examination of these forms were resolved and further forms obtained in 
discussion with Mohamed Balua, a mother-tongue speaker of Qafar who at 
the time of writing was studying in Britain. I am most happy to acknowledge 
here my great indebtedness to him for his intelligent and enthusiastic assistance. 
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The theoretical slant of the study 

One of the earliest conclusions reached in the course of the present investi- 
gation was that in this language all types of compound mirror in a very 
straightforward way structures of the syntax. The structural parallels holding 
between lexical (i.e., listed) compounds and phrasal and clausal constituents 
in the syntax is something which has concerned a number of linguists. The 
obvious similarity between nominal compounds and genitive constructions in 
Modern Hebrew led Borer (1988) to propose a theory in which the morphology 
of the lexical component runs in parallel with (rather than feeding into) the 
syntax and the two components interact in terms of word formation rules. 
Shibatani and Kageyama (1988) challenge the various Lexicalist conceptions 
of the place in grammar of compound formation in their discussion of what 
they distinguish as ‘syntactic’ and ‘post-syntactic’ compounds in Japanese. 
They conclude that the principles of word formation, rather than being confined 
to the lexicon, have access to the syntax and the phonology. I have only singled 
out for mention these two works because their concern is with compounding, 
but in fact these proposals have to be seen in the context of a very widespread 
concern to increase the degree of interaction between morphology and syntax, 
as evinced, for example, in Fabb (1984), Sproat (1985), and Baker (1988). 

The most thoroughgoing proposals for revision, however, have appeared 
in a recent publication entitled Deconstructing morphology by Lieber (1992). 
Lieber develops a theory in which morphology as comprising a distinct com- 
ponent of grammar having principles or rule types peculiar to itself is rejected 
altogether in favour of a model in which all word formation is accomplished 
in the syntax in conformity with the general principles of Government Binding 
theory, which, Lieber claims, requires only minor modifications to fit her 
model. The ‘ parallels? between compounds and the structures of syntax, which 
are so evident in Qafar, follow directly from Lieber's model, which in fact 
envisages no other situation as being possible; compounds look like syntactic 
structures because they are syntactic structures. This is, of course, far simpler 
conceptually than any model in which word formation principles are ' allowed 
to operate’ over components other than the lexicon. While I am in no sense 
fully committed to Lieber's theory I shall in this study of Qafar compounding 
comment from time to time on its relevance. 

Deconstructing morphology contains many detailed arguments in support 
of its author's strong position. Furthermore, the theory is placed in confronta- 
tion with many types of complicated morphological phenomena (' reduplicat- 
ive’ and ‘non-concatenative’ word structure) in order to test the claim that 
every type of word structure is generated in conformity with X-bar theory. To 
the extent that the theory removes a morphology component from the gram- 
mar, it has implications for the remaining components, which will be called 
upon to preside over somewhat different domains than in the standard model. 
One anticipates a good deal of reaction, for it is hardly to be expected that 
syntacticians and phonologists will simply acquiesce to all the changes required. 
Be that as it may, from the viewpoint of those concerned with the structure 
and creation of compounds, the theory is very attractive. 

It would not be either possible or appropriate to repeat Lieber's arguments 
here to any extent, and I shall, in general, refer to them only as they become 
of immediate relevance for the analysis in hand. It will, however, be necessary 
to outline certain fundamental assertions of the theory. One major task that 
Lieber sets herself early on in her exposition is the modification of X-bar 
theory so as to establish a common set of principles for the generation of 
complex words as well as phrases (Lieber, 1992: 33—40). Basing the investi- 
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gation on Stowell (1981) and utilizing work by Travis (1990) concerned with 
refinement of the Head Initial/Final parameter, Lieber arrives at the following 
statement of principles for X-bar theory: 


(D ‘a. X?5.. X1., where recursion is allowed for n=0 
b. Licensing Conditions 
i. Heads are initial/final with respect to complements 
—[heta-roles are assigned to left/right 
—Case is assigned to left/right 
ii. Heads are initial/final with respect to specifiers 
iii. Heads are initial/final with respect to modifiers 
c. Pre- or post-head modifiers may be X™™* or X9. 


Of especial note are: (1) the set of Licensing Conditions which allow for a 
number of independent parameter settings for the location of the various non- 
head elements of phrases vis à vis the head and for the direction of case and 
theta-role assignment; (2) the inclusion of the capacity for generating X? (with 
the possibility of recursion) instead of just X™* in modifier positions. Previous 
work in X-bar theory had always insisted on non-heads being X™*, but clearly 
this restriction has to be relaxed if phrase structure is to accommodate root 
compounds of the type ‘Company Secretary’, ‘safety regulations’ etc. as found 
in English and many other languages. 

An inspection of Qafar phrases with regard to the Licensing Conditions of 
(1)b reveals a straightforward and uniform situation. With one class of apparent 
exceptions (taken up below) Qafar is a consistently right-headed language. 
Complements, modifiers, and specifiers all precede their heads, and theta-roles 
and case are assigned to the left. This is exemplified in (2).! ' 


(2) VP Can nake (milk he-drank-milk) ‘(He) drank milk’; Nùm lih yabta 
(person with she-talks) ‘ (She) is talking to someone’; Inkinnak baye 
(entirely he-got-lost) ‘Altogether/entirely lost’ 

NP yi toobokoytih ina (my brother-gen.mother) ‘mother of my brother’; 
woo qari (that house) ‘that house’; nabà num (great/old person) 
‘big/great/old man’; tixxigille boddina (it-was-broken tooth) ' tooth 
that was broken’ 

AP nabam xeera (very tall/long) ‘very tall/long’; ibi xeera (leg long) 
‘long in the leg’; amò naba (head great) ‘large headed’ 

PP gita-t (road-on/in) ‘on/in the road’; dagadr-ak (wadi-from) ‘from 
the wadi’; yò-llih (me-with) ‘with me’ 


The exception referred to above is found in NPs where, in addition to a 
pre-head position, relative clauses may also follow a head, e.g. 


(3) Yi toobokoyti, Millél yanih iyya, mango gaala le 


! The orthography employed for Qafar here follows that adopted ın An Afar-English-French 
dictionary, which accep the proposals made by Dimis and Reedo (1976a, b). In some eg 
this orthography is i fa from optimal and it is likely that it will be revised in the near future. With 
the exception of c (a voiceless pharyngeal fricative), q (a voiced pharyngeal fricative) and x (@ 
voiced retroflex stop) the sounds represented by all letters approximate to IPA usage. Double 
letters are empl ores to represent geminate consonants and long vowels. A grave accent denotes 
High Tone, which is phrasal and associated post-syntactically In most recent works on Qafar 
High Tone is only marked on vowels where the unpredictable pro of lexical accent 
it The default location of High Tone in unaccented words is in the word, and, 
eae this is not usually marked. However, in the present study where reference to the 

tion of High Tone is often crucial, I have, as a convenience to readers, marked it wherever it 
occurs. Accent, which is a lexical pro of some words and affixes is indicated (where 

propriate) by vowels in bold-faced type. Detailed accounts of the segmental and tonal accent 
phonalony appear in Hayward (1974) and Hayward (1991) respectively. 
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* My brother, who lives in Mille, has many camels’ 


It has been suggested (Parker and Hayward, 1985: 239) that post-head relatives 
represent a non-restrictive relative clause type, which would mean that one is 
dealing not so much with a modifying element as with an appositional one. 
Under such an account structures like (3) can be freed from the charge of 
behaving exceptionally. 

Given such a clearcut situation vis-à-vis right-headedness we should expect 
the internal structure of Qafar words to be built on a pattern of suffixation; 
and this is indeed the case as far as most of the morphology is concerned. 
Examples such as those of (4) are typical? 


(4) Nominal a. kabqi-yt-i (leopard-singulative-nominative) ‘the leopard’; 
b. danan-itte-C (donkey-plural-genitive) ‘of donkeys’? 
Verbal: c. xin-n-e-h (sleep-we-perfect-emphatic) ‘we slept’; d. xaam- 
it-t-aa-n-ah — (buy-autobenefactive-you-imperfect-plural-em- 
phatic) * you(pl.) buy for yourselves’; e. gad-oy-s-u-k (white- 
inchoative-causative-subjunctive-participial) ‘clarifying’ 


Some quite indisputable cases of prefixation do, however, occur among the 
verbs. In company with certain other Cushitic languages, Qafar has preserved 
for a minority of verbs an ancient conjugational type in which agreement 
marking and derivational (both class-changing and argument structure- 
changing) morphology is prefixal, e.g. 


(5) a. y-obb-e ‘he heard’; t-obb-e ‘she heard’; n-obb-e ‘we heard’ 
b. -Vys-obb- ‘cause to hear’ 


The agreement inflections in (5)a are similar to what we find in the various 
non-perfect forms of all verbs in most Semitic languages, and indeed, the forms 
are actually cognate, i.e., both are reflexes of forms hypothesized for an earlier 
proto-language. In Cushitic in general, where head-final syntax is the norm, 
the Prefix Conjugation is a vestigeal phenomenon. For languages of the Saho- 
Qafar group, however, it has been demonstrated (Hayward and Orwin, 1991) 
that the relatively large number of verbs in the Prefix Conjugation is the result 
of extensive contact with Semitic languages, which has led to the adoption of 
numerous roots into the relic Prefix Conjugation, thereby bringing about a 
* revival' of that ancient paradigm. 

Comparison of the agreement paradigm in (5)a and the derived stem 
in (5)b with their counterparts ((6)a and (6)b respectively) in the productive 
and dominant Suffix Conjugation suggests that verb stems will need to be 
diacritically marked. 


(6) a. oob-e ‘he descended’; oob-t-e ‘she descended’; oob-n-e ‘we 
descended’; 
b. oob-is- ‘cause to descend’ 


The existence of a Prefix Conjugation which has undergone expansion 
within a period during which Qafar has been in all other respects a solidly 
head-final language is, of course, an anomaly. The syntax: word structure 
parallelism is clearly marred by the existence of the Prefix Verbs, and the recent 


? A full, if not exhaustive, description of Qafar morphology 1s given 1n traditional terms in 
Parker and Hayward (1985: 224-95). 
3 There 1s another common plural form for ‘donkey’, viz: danoond. 
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expansion of class membership cries out loudly for explanation in view of the 
assumptions of a theory of ‘no morphology’. 

In turning now to compounds, however, we shall encounter no such 
problem, for all compounds are unambiguously right-headed. 


Compound types in the language 

The point of departure for Lieber’s theory is a discussion of ‘phrasal’ 
compounds in English and a range of other languages. She considers phrases 
such as ‘a connect the dots puzzle’, ‘God is dead theology’, ‘over the fence 
gossip’, etc., and observes that although these appear to be compounds, they 
contain what is arguably regarded as a maximal phrase in the left-hand posi- 
tion. Lieber proceeds to the observation that such items constitute important 
data for morphological theory in that they seem not to admit of a strict 
separation between syntax and morphology. An important and related point 
is the ephemerality of such items, indicating that they have been freely created 
by productive word-formation processes. It is clear that they are not yet (and 
are by no means guaranteed to become) lexically listed. Lieber stresses the 
absolute necessity of productivity in word-formation when considering evidence 
for or against her theory, remarking that: ‘... a theory of word formation is 
not responsible for accounting for every complex word which has been or will 
be coined, but for a carefully delimited subset of these’ (1992: 9). While the 
syntactic well-formedness of Qafar compounds will emerge clearly in the study, 
the fact that we are dealing with productive compound formation processes, 
although assumed to be the case, will not always be easy to demonstrate. The 
great majority of the compounds considered here have to be regarded as 
lexically listed items; they are not ‘creatures of the moment’. While accepting 
the desirability of Lieber’s stance on productivity, there turns out to be very 
real difficulty in making judgements as to the word status of items created 
according to regular syntactic processes in an unwritten language of which the 
investigator is not a native speaker. In general, it is only when an item has 
become lexically listed (identified in terms of being in some way semantically 
non-compositional, phonologically unified in some way, etc.) that an outside 
investigator is likely to be aware that such an item is a compound. Since for 
some compound types there are clear phonological clues as to their word: phra- 
sal status, it was sometimes possible to discuss differences of reading with my 
informant, and in some cases there appeared to be such variability or indeterm- 
inacy of judgement that it seemed likely that one was indeed dealing with an 
unlisted compound. 

Qafar compounds fall into six sets; three of these are nominal and the 
remainder are verbal and/or adjectival. Unfortunately it has not been possible 
to include one of these types, namely that involving postposition + verb. This 
is because there has been insufficient opportunity to study the subject properly 
as yet.* All of the five types discussed are readily recognized as being formally 
isomorphic with surface syntactic patterns and the syntactic and thematic 
semantic relations holding between the elements in compounds are quite trans- 


* Postpositional phrase complements and adjuncts of verbs are very common and, in general, 
each of the four po itions of the language cover a fairly well-defined range of senses. There 
are cases, however, where the co-occurrence of a PP headed by one of these postpositions with a 
particular lexical verb has an entirely unpredictable meaning, and the two have to be analysed as 
a single lexical oe e.g. NP+-/+gex- ‘rely on, trust in’ (cf. -I ‘at, on, with’, gex- ‘go’), m 
English ‘go on’; +-h+sug- ‘come across, chance upon’ (cf. -h ‘for’, sug- ‘stay, dwell’). 
will be clear that such compounds are not the sort of gs that can be elicited, and will only 
emerge in a piecemeal way during the detailed examination of texts. It is hoped that future 
research will reveal more of these and will shed some light on how they come about. 
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parently what they would be were they to occur in their syntactic counterparts. 
It is of interest that Qafar is totally without root compounds of any kind, that 
is to say, the structure of all compounds can be accounted for without recourse 
to the X° option provided for in (1)c. 


I. Genitive Construction Type: 

' One type of compound noun has most if not all of the features of the 
genitive construction. As a preliminary, therefore, it will be necessary to 
describe this construction. 

In conformity with the strictly head-final syntax of the language, a genitive 
(possessor) NP precedes its head (possessed) noun. Ás far as morphological 
marking and accentual considerations in the genitive position are concerned, 
five types of noun need to be distinguished: 


(7) A. masculine vowel-final nouns the underlying forms of which bear (pen- 
ultimate) accent, e.g. /idaltu/ ‘old man’; B. masculine polysyllabic con- 
sonant-final nouns the underlying forms of which bear (penultimate) 
accent, e.g. /kimbir/ ‘birds’; C. masculine polysyllabic consonant-final 
nouns which are underlyingly unaccented, e.g. /moynob/ ‘bull’; 
D. masculine monosyllabic consonant-final nouns, which are never 
accented, e.g. /can/ ‘milk’; E. feminine nouns, which are always polysyl- 
labic and vowel-final, and are never accented, e.g. /idalto/ ‘old woman’. 


The genitive is marked in the following ways: 


(8) a. de-accentuation of underlyingly accented nouns (i.e., Types A and B); 
b. replacement of the final vowel of a masculine noun of Type A by a 
suffix -i; c. suffixation of -ti to monosyllabic masculine nouns (Type D); 
d. suffixation of a non-syllable-headed skeletal slot to feminine nouns; if 
the following (head) noun is consonant-initial, leftward root node 
spreading occurs resulting in a geminate (see (9)); if, however, the follow- 
ing noun is vowel-initial, default rules supply melodic content to the 
skeletal slot in terms of the underspecified consonant of the system, viz. h. 


(9) [fem] [gen.] 


dhe the [edhe 


From the statements in (8) it will be appreciated that genitive marking can 
affect only the possessor noun to the left; the head itself is unaffected. The fact 
that the head in the genitive construction never carries a High Tone—though 
it would certainly carry one if it appeared alone in the phrase (cf. the ‘ absolu- 
tive’ forms shown in parenthesis in (11))—is an automatic consequence of the 
association of High Tone in Qafar, which is a once-per-phonological-phrase 
process operating post-syntactically according to the following algorithm. 
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(10) High Tone (HT) Association 
If the first word contains an accented syllable, High Tone (HT) will be 
associated with the vowel of that syllable. If, however, the first word 
does not contain an accented syllable, HT will be associated with the 
vowel of the ultimate syllable. 


Representative forms resulting from these operations are illustrated in (11). 


(11) a. idalti moynob ‘old man’s bull’ (cf. abs. idaltu ‘old man’, moynób 
* bull?); b. canti bisu ‘appearance of milk’ (cf. abs. bisu ‘form, colour’); 
c. idalttm moynob ‘old woman’s bull’ (cf. abs. idaltd ‘old woman’); 
d. idaltób bisu ‘appearance of an old woman’; e. idaltóh iba ‘old 
woman's leg’ (cf. abs. iba ‘leg, foot") 


It is clear from (10) that the heads in the NPs illustrated in (11) would 
never carry HT. It will also now be appreciated why it is necessary to have a 
morphosyntactically-triggered rule of de-accentuation for masculine nouns of 
Types A and B. Such nouns have lexical accent on the penultimate syllable 
and have, therefore, the potentiality for HT to associate with the vowel of that 
syllable; de-accentuation results in such words receiving the ‘default’ HT 
association on the vowel of the final syllable. 

While having all the essential features of a genitive construction many 
compounds do exhibit certain formal differences. Three differences may be 
observed. The most significant and pervasive of these is that the phrasally- 
located HT appears on the rightmost (head) noun, rather than on the 
genitive, e.g. 


(125. a. bagixamcá ‘compensation’ ( « bag-i xamca belly-gen.coolness/soft- 
ness); b. baddikimbiró ‘ray—i.e., type of fish’ (<bad-ti kimbiro sea- 
gen bird); c. salimigdg ‘nickname’ («sali migaaq characteristic- 
gen.name) 

ii. d. leeddadco ‘urine’ (< lee-C daaco water-gen.excrement); 
e. dufulbàxa ‘fine thread’ ( « duful — tuful baxa thread-gen.child) 


In terms of the analysis of tonal accent assumed here, the clear implication 
of this behaviour is that items of this kind are to be regarded as unitary words. 
Having the status of single words the compounds in (12)i. receive the default 
HT association, while those in (12)ii. show the type of HT association which 
would be expected for a (single) word accented on its penultimate syllable. 
Such items are especially interesting as it is not always the case that the 
rightmost noun would be analysed as accented if it were considered in isolation, 
e.g. (12)d. above, and: 


(13) a. gaaliddle ‘type of internal abscess specific to camels’ (< gaal-i dale 
camel-gen.wound/sore); b. gaaliguma ‘Nubian vulture’ (<gaal-i guma 
camel-gen.vulture); c. aftimakkiyta ‘filed teeth’ (<af-ti makkiyta 
mouth-gen.dagger); d. wakrikóqso ‘type of wild gourd’ ( « wakr-i koqso 
jackal-gen.ball) 


A second difference is also often noted, and this concerns gender. Qafar 
nouns operate a two-term (masculine:feminine) grammatical gender system. 
Gender is indicated primarily in verb agreement, though there are also very 
strong phonological and morphological indicators of gender within the noun 
itself. Thus, any consonant-final noun or any accepted noun is predictably 
masculine—some masculine nouns have both these features. Feminine nouns 
are all vowel-final and unaccented. Among vowel-final nouns in general, there 
is a further strong, though not absolute, correlation between gender and vowel 
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quality: final high vowels (i, u) being found mainly with masculine gender, 
while final mid vowels (e, o) are found only to correlate with feminine gender; 
nouns in final a belong to either gender. Compound nouns, however, may 
have a different gender to that inherent to the head, e.g. (12)d., (13)a.-d. Such 
gender differences are only observed in those compounds which have unitary 
status with respect to phrasal HT Association, and in view of the very high 
degree of surface predictability of nominal gender in terms of the location of 
phrasal HT, it is clear that the two things are interdependent. 

Rarely, a third difference may be observed. This concerns the form of 
marking found in some feminine genitives. In (8)d. above it was indicated that 
for feminine nouns generally the genitive marker is a consonantal (non-syllable- 
headed) skeletal slot unassociated with any feature content underlyingly, and 
that in the case where the following head noun is vowel-initial, the phonological 
redundancy rules fill in the features for the default consonant of the system, 
which is the laryngeal fricative h. However, in a few compounds involving 
nouns with the appropriate gender and phonological make-up, we find t, rather 
than A, e.g. 


(14) a. darotdla ‘grain-weevil’ (<daro-t ala grain-gen animal); b. amotála 
‘sinusitis’ (<amo-t ala head-gen animal); c. baaxotdla ~ baaxohála 
‘snake’ (<baaxo-t/h ala ground-gen.animal) l 


Comparison within the Saho-Qafar group reveals the widespread occurrence 
of feminine genitives with a -t suffix, such that it is entirely plausible to 
reconstruct this as the earlier form. Words of the type shown in (14), therefore, 
simply represent old compounds containing a fossilized genitive marker." This 
interpretation is entirely consonant with the fact that such forms are always 
treated as single words by the HT Association rule. 

In the case of listed compounds having single-word status we not infre- 
quently find minimal pair type contrasts with syntactic genitive phrases, e.g. 


(15) a. gabàm macuy ‘gift of the hand’ (<gaba-C macuy hand-gen.gift); 
b. gabammacuy ‘present to a new wife by her in-laws’ 

(16) a. amhari ginni ‘spirit of Amhara’ ( « amhar-i ginni Ambara-gen.spirit); 
b. amhariginni ' type of possession spirit which causes its victim to speak 
in a language of the Ethiopian Highlands’ 

(17) a. baddi lubak ‘lion of the sea’ (< bad-ti lubaak sea-gen.lion); 

b. baddilubàk ‘shark’ 


Over against (16)a., which could select an interpretation from a range including 
‘possession spirit of an Amhara’, ‘type of spirit that possesses Amharas’, 
‘Amhara spirit’ (cf. ‘the British spirit’), ‘Amhara fashion’, etc., or (17)a., 
which could mean ‘lion inhabiting the sea (region)’, ‘lion from overseas, i.e., 
foreign lion’ ‘someone who behaves bravely (i.e., in a lion-like way) when in 
the sea’, etc. (16)b. and (17)b. have just the meanings indicated. 

If we were to insist on the dual criteria of single-word status vis-d-vis HT 
and non-compositional semantics, there would be no problem in delimiting all 
and only the compounds of this type in Qafar. Unfortunately, however, the 
phonological unity criterion is too exclusive. There exist a number of genitive 
phrase-shaped entities which do not have fully predictable meanings, but which 


5 As argued in Hayward (1992), it is not that -t per se was a genitive marker (for the earlier 
system was essentially as it is Qafar today, t.e , as stated in (8)d.). The replacement has resulted 
from a shift m the phonological system affecting the default realization of the maximally 
underspecified consonant. 
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are very clearly not treated by the post-syntactic phonology as single words, 
e.g. (Provisionally such forms are written with word spaces.) 


(18) a. dabàm mara ‘contemporaries’ («daban mara age-gen people); 
b. muntim baxa ‘human being’ ( «num-tin* baxa man/person-gen.son) 


For the second of these we actually find a contrastive one-word item, viz: 
nuntimbàxa ‘anybody’, which has surely to be regarded as lexically listed. But 
what are we to say about (18)b; does not the non-compositional semantics 
require us to accord this compound status too? My informant, moreover, was 
easily able to ‘create’ a single-word counterpart for (18)a. for which, although 
(naturally he could not say what it might mean, he claimed the meaning 
would be highly specific and probably less predictable than the meaning of the 
actual compound of (18)a. 

Change, and the influence of the outside World have been very noticeable 
among the Qafar during the last two decades, and a number of recent coinings 
have taken the form of compounds of the type under discussion, e.g. 


(19) a. barittòb buxa ‘school’ («baritto-C buxa education-gen.house); 
b. garbóg garug ‘deforestation’ (<garbo-C garug forest-gen.cutting); 
c. giitóh asta ‘hyphen, dash’ (« giito-C asta pulling-gen.sign); d. gilalti 
kabu ‘East’ (« gilalt-i kabu Indian monsoon-gen.side’) 


It will be noted that none of these items has yet achieved single-word status 
pbonologically; as they stand, each looks like any other NP expanded by 
means of a genitive. Their compound status depends on the meaning intended 
by the person(s) who coined them; the uninitiated speaker of the language, 
however, is often at a loss as to what such neologisms mean, even though the 
component words might be familiar enough. The forms in (19) are representat- 
ive of a number of items of similar status recorded in An Afar—English—French 
dictionary. Such items are not in widespread use, and my informant stoutly 
denied that they were ‘compounds '—as he understood the term. His view of 
them was that they were simply ingenious creations of Qafars educated in the 
West who were attempting to foist them on their fellows, and that such items 
ought not to be in the Dictionary at all. The significance of all this from the 
point of view of the place of compounding in Grammar should not be missed; 
for quite clearly, it constitutes evidence for syntactically well-formed phrases 
which, for at least those who coin them, represent single words. 

The diachronic question arises as to how it is that some compounds come 
to be treated as single words by the phonology—which does indeed appear to 
be the acid test. Demonstrably old compounds are always single words phono- 
logically. At the opposite end of things we find many recently coined com- 
pounds which are still phrasal in appearance. Thus, there would seem to be 
grounds for a simple hypothesis that genitive compounds must at some point 
in time become listed items, thereby losing some of their syntactic transparency, 
with the result that surface processes such as phrasal HT Association parse 
them as single words. We may enquire a little more closely into the causes of 
this shift. 

It seems reasonable to me to suggest, moreover, that there must always be 
present a kind of pressure pushing phrasal compounds in the direction of a 
single-word status, namely, the potential (presumably often realized) for creat- 
ing homophonous genitive phrases in the syntax—a sort of 'anti'-blocking. 


€ The word num has an irregular genitive, viz: -tm. 
7 C£. the older term ayrommawqá lit.. sun-gen. rismg. 
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As an illustration of this sort of thing we could consider compounds in which 
the head word originally meant ‘son, child’; these generally denote a (relatively 
small) sub-part of some object to which they intrinsically belong, e.g. 


(20) a. gaysabbaxa ‘arrow’ (<gaysa-C baxa bow-gen.child); b. boodobbàxa 
‘mat with a central hole in it placed over a fire-pit for smoking oneself ° 
(<boodo baxa smoke-pit-gen.child); c. kalambàxa ‘uvula?’ (<kalam 
baxa throat-gen.child) 


(Cf. also (12)e.). My informant was concerned to point out that if these words 
are pronounced with HT on the first word (i.e., as if they were genitive phrases), 
they would be understood as having meanings such as ‘Gaysa’s child’, 
* Boodo's child’, etc.? 

I think there may have been an additional motive for the shift from two- 
word to one-word phonological status in these compounds. The basic assump- 
tion is that the greater the degree of semantic specificity a compound has the 
more likely it is to be felt to be one word. While it remains a phrasal entity 
the gender of a compound will necessarily be that of the head word, but in a 
compound which is becoming conceptually unitary (i.e., for which the speaker 
no longer exercises any conscious analysis into two component words) an 
anomalous situation is created in which gender and HT placement are at odds. 
Non-compound lexical nouns are either accented or unaccented, and where 
present an accent never occurs further to the left than the penultimate syllable.? 
The phonology therefore will associate HT either with the penultimate or 
ultimate syllable of a noun—never with a syllable further to the left. Moreover, 
as remarked earlier, this differential location of HT correlates with the gender 
of vowel-final nouns, and in the case of feminine nouns is the paramount clue 
for gender recognition. Compounds which preserve the tonal accent situation 
of the genitive construction, in which High Tone is commonly further to the 
left than the penultimate, represent an enigmatic situation which poses a 
constant mismatch between phonological form and gender. One may presume, 
therefore, that there is a strong psychological motivation to resolve the clash 
by weakening the phonological boundary between the two component words 
such that the structure is simplified. 

In the passage from two-word to one-word compound we might well expect 
to encounter items for which native speakers were as yet undecided; rarndd 
angoyya--ramadangóyya ‘pulse’  («ramad  angoyya —vein/artery-gen. 
movement), dayli qari ~ dayliqàri ‘clinic’ ( « dayl-i qari medical-treatment-gen. 
house), and buxàm mara~buxammara ‘family’ (<buxa-C mara house-gen. 
people) were three such items for which my informant expressed uncertain- 
ty, though unlike the items in (19) he was prepared to accept them as words. 

In compounds like (18)b., of course, it is hard to see how the clash could 
be straightforwardly resolved, for the existence of a more deeply lexically 
compound would, presumably, always block the operation. 


II. Relative 4- Noun Type 

The second compound noun type may be straightforwardly recognized as 
having the pattern relative clause 4- head noun. Although this type is encoun- 
tered far less commonly, for the sake of completeness it is treated here. It is 


8 There 1s an enormous variety in Non-Muslim anthroponymy in Qafar, and novel names are 
frequently encountered, so that genuine syntactic genitives of this sort would not appear at all 


rising. 
see With certain exceptions, which are analysed as containing a sequence of syllables, long 
vowels are tautosyllabic and HT is marked on the second vowel. 
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also a convenient way of introducing the ‘stative’ verbs, which will be the 
subject of Section IV. 

Restrictive relative clauses always precede their heads. Relativized subjects, 
as illustrated in (21) are of the ‘gap’ type (Comrie, 1981: ch. vii) and there is 
no relative marker. 


(21) a. daffeyàh yan idaltu ‘the old man who is sitting’ (cf. Idalti daffeyah 
yan old-man-nom.sits-he is-he ‘A/The old man is sitting"); b. kimal xalte 
agboyta ‘the woman who gave birth yesterday’ (cf. Agboytà kimal xalte 
woman yesterday gave-birth-she ‘A/The woman gave birth yesterday’); 
c. yl saro garge num ‘the man who stole my garment’ (cf. Wod num yi 
saro garqe that man my garment stole-he * That man stole my garment ") 


To appreciate the commonest type of relative verb found in compound 
nouns, and also to anticipate a legitimate question as to how adjectives fare 
in the language, it will be necessary to offer a brief discussion of stative verbs. 
Adjectives in Qafar behave in a decidedly verbal way and in predicative 
function inflect for subject agreement and tense. Their formal inflectional 
characteristics group them together with a handful of items which are semantic- 
ally more verb-like, such as ‘to feel love for’, ‘to feel hate for’, ‘to have’, ‘to 
be without’, ‘to be (sthg.)’, ‘not to be (sthg.)’, the entire set having been 
dubbed the Stative Conjugation (Hayward, 1978). In accordance with their 
verbal status, the statives in attributive function are analysed as relative 
verbs;!? e.g. 


(22) a. meqè qari ... ‘a good house/a house which is good’ (cf. Woo qari 
meqeh that house good-is ‘That house is good”); b. müquk yen buxa ‘A 
house which was good’ (cf. Wood qari müquk yenih that house being- 
good it-was ‘That house was good’); c. xeér iba ‘A long leg/a leg which 
is long’ (cf. Tèt ibi xeerih her leg long/tall-is ‘Her leg is long’, cf. Atg 
xeeritoh ‘You are tall’) 


Statives also appear as the heads of compounds (cf. Section IV), but here 
we are concerned only with their occurrence as modifying elements in 
compounds, e.g. 


(23) a. dataagár ‘empty/vain talk’ ( « data + agar (it is) black/clear!! insincer- 
ity); b. datcàxa ‘tea’ (<data+caxa (it is) black tree/stick); c. qadqàri 
‘wedding house’ (< qado + qari (it is) white house); d. gadlakima ‘ hook- 
worm disease’ («gado--lakima (it is) white sickness); e. qasabàxa 
‘kidney’ (« qasa + baxa (it is) red son/child); f. gaskukkadge ‘ vulturine 
guineafowl (Acryllium vulturinum)? (<qasa+kukkaage (it is) red 


10 [n attributive function stative verbs often lack subject agreement, tho tense is indicated. 
The absence Or agreement markang oe in terma of the act that 1st and 2nd 
person subject tive clauses of intransitive verbs (i.e., of the type ‘I who came...") do not 
occur and partly by the fact that 3rd singular statrves, even in predicative function, do not 
distinguish masculine/feminine gender agreement. The absence of a 3rd plural agreement form in 
attributive function, however, remains without a satisfactory explanation. On account of the 
lack—or paucity—of inflections in attributive position, it is arguable that such items are best 
regarded simply as adjectives. For the purposes of the present study, this would, of course, mean 
that we should still have to recognize a distinct type of compound nominal. Nor would ıt in any 
way invalidate the general claim that all compo reflect syntactic structures, since the structure 
observed in the compound type under discussion would do this no matter what label was assigned 
to the modifying element. 

11 * Clear water’ is datà lee in Qafar, and the best gloss for data in this compound may perhaps 
be ‘transparent’. 
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guineafowl); g. xergeéra 'pintailed Whyddah-bird (Vidua macroura)’ 
(<xeeri + geera (it is) long tail) 


On every count these items are lexically-listed compounds. Thus, they have 
meanings that are quite unpredictable. HT is always associated with the second 
word, and in regard of this property they may contrast with NP’s containing 
relatives, e.g., qadó qari ‘a white house’, gasd baxa ‘a redt? child’. 
Furthermore, in some cases it will be noted that the final vowel of the first 
element (which for 3rd singular forms of stative verbs is a lexically-determined 
feature, viz. dat-a, qad-o, xeer-i/a, etc.) has been clipped before a second 
component beginning with a consonant. Such clipping is quite idiosyncratic 
and, ergo, a lexical feature. 

As with genitive-based compounds we also find compounds of this type 
still treated as two words by HT Association. Rather expectedly, new coinages 
fail into this category; though the word in (24)c. is not to be explained in 
this way. 


(24) a. gibdi kemo ‘compound paradigm’ (<gibdi+kemo (it is) difficult/ 
complex paradigm/conjugation); b. sahlin kemo ‘simple paradigm’ 
(<sahlin(i) +kemo (it is) simple paradigm/conjugation); c. wnd xalay 
* ne'er-do-well, person of bad character’ ( « uma + xalay (it is) bad birth) 


Instances of this compound formation involving non-statives seem to be 
rare. However, the following may be noted; most of them are neologisms.!4 


(25) a. korà yab ‘idiom’ (<kora+yaab it turns upside-down speech); 
b. raacisewayta ‘confusion’ (<raaqise+wayta he set aside (‘ organ- 
ized’) lack); c. taba abina ' transitive verb’ (< taba + abina it crosses over 
verb); d. tabé waa abina ‘intransitive verb’ (< tabe waa +abina it does 
not cross over verb); e. soolà agabu ‘prostitutes’ (<soola+agabu he 
stands women!5); f. xambagintà gile ‘ pocket knife’ (< xambaqimta + gile 
it folds knife) 


My informant did not know the meanings of (25) a., c., or d. and, for 
various reasons, did not accept either of the last two examples as compounds. 
But it is clear that they have all been created by means of regular processes of 
the syntax and assigned compound word status by some Qafars, even though 
they may never become listed. 

The overall number of compounds of this type recorded so far is quite 
small and those among them with lexically-listed status all involve statives. 
There is disparity within this set with respect to the location of High Tone 
comparable to the situation found in genitive-based compounds, and the 
account offered there seems applicable here. 


TH. Sentence Nominalization Type 

In addition to words of this type that can only be regarded as freely created 
syntactic compounds there are many that are very obviously listed, and I shall 
begin with these. The majority of listed compounds consisting of two nominal 


12 Tn the case of xeer-i/a, clipping creates a closed syllable when the stative occurs before a 
word d with a consonant; in such cases vowel contraction occurs 

13 The word translated here as ‘red’ also denotes a human skin colour which would be better 
glossed as 'coffee-coloured'. Another meaning is ‘dear, beloved’, which would probably be the 
mterpretation here. 

The source of the grammatical terminology exemplified in (24) and (25) is Dimis and Reedo 
(19100. b), short works on Qafar grammar written by two native speakers of the language. 
ia ica quite counter to the semantics agabu ‘women’ is a collective noun with mascu- 
e gender. 
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elements linked in a way which directly reflects the predicate structure of the 
VP. Such compounds resemble the so-called ‘synthetic compounds’ of 
English! insofar as it seems generally possible to relate the two elements 
concerned to a verb and a nominal expressing its internal argument. The 
following are typical examples. 


(26) a. gannaggéyta (</gannat-geyta/) ‘the late/deceased so-and-so (male)' 
(cf. gannàt gee Paradise obtained-he); b. kabxadba ‘trader, merchant’ 
(cf. kàbxa aba trade does-he); c. kuuryaagüri ‘blacksmith’ (cf. kuür 
yaagure forge he-beats); d. kurrubaahé type of dove (cf. kürru baaha 
‘kurru’ (onomatope) brings-it); e. Acbbigilis * quailfinch’ (cf. Iübbi gilisa 
the soul!" scatters-it); f. deerokixa ‘whooping cough’ (cf. deeró kixita 
alarm-cry coughs-he, lit. ‘He coughs alarm-cries"); g. ximwdya 
‘insomnia’ (cf. xin waa sleep lacks-he) 


The examples of (26) look like English synthetic compounds, but the 
following examples, which, I claim, are fundamentally of the same type, show 
that the left-hand nominal is not necessarily an internal argument of the verb. 
In (27)a. and b. the nominals have to be interpreted as external arguments of 
the verb; in (27)c. the nominal is a sentential adjunct, and in (27)d. the nominal 
is complement in a PP which can certainly not be construed as an internal 
argument of the verb. 


(27) a. baggexó ‘diarrhoea’ (cf. bagi gexa belly it-goes); b. damaaqekóra 
*somersault! (cf. damaagé korta baboons turns-upside-down-she); 
c. bargexà ‘sleepwalker’ (cf. bàr gexe night went-he); d. gaalakxeéra 
‘giraffe’ (cf. gadlak xeera camel-than is-tall-it) 


The overall surface structure of the forms in (26) and (27) is clearly that 
of (28). 


(28) noun+verb+nominalizer (nmzr) 


But what is the relationship of the nominalizing affix to what precedes it? Is 
the internal constituency of (26)a., for example, that of (29)a. or that of (29)b.? 


(29) a. [[gannat]W[[gey-],nmzr]kd 
b. [[gannat gey-],nmzr]w 


I claim that 29(b). is the correct structure. Àn important argument for this 
position is that the analysis proposed in (29)a. would lose us an important 
generalization concerning Qafar compounds. It would require us to postulate 
a further distinct type of compound noun; namely, one consisting of two 
nominals not in genitive construction. There would, of course, be nothing cross- 
linguistically unusual about saying this; English and many other languages 
have such a compound type. Moreover, Lieber's revision of the principles of 
X-bar theory (cf. (1)) makes proper allowances for this possibility. The problem 
about saying this for Qafar is that the need to say it arises only on account of 
this particular type of compound. Synthetic compounds in English of the ' taxi 
driver’ and ‘child maintenance’ type are, in terms of the lexical categories 
combined, exactly like * windowbox' or ‘road sign’; that is to say, the structural 
template for the synthetic compounds exists quite independently. In Qafar, 
apart from compounds of the form presently under consideration, there is 
simply no evidence for a N+N, or, more generally, a X -- X compound. 


16CES encer (1991: 324—344) for a wide-ranging discussion of synthetic com unds. 
17 This has the disconcerting habit of flying up from right under one’s feet—hence the name 
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A further difficulty for the analysis of (29)a. is that a great many of the 
nominalized verb forms found in compounds of this type do not seem to occur 
independently. Indeed, the most frequently encountered of such nominaliza- 
tions are never found outside compounds, so that we must regard them as 
bourd forms. The point can be illustrated with the two nominalizations of the 
stative verb /-, which when functioning as an independent verb means ‘have’. 
Nominalizations of /- come in two forms, viz. pre-accented -li (mas) and 
unaccented -le (fem), e.g. 


(30) a. dambili/dambilé ‘male/female sinner’ (cf. dàmbi le sin has-he/she); 
b. amòlijamolè ‘intelligent male/female’ (cf. amò le head has-he/she); 
c. gaballi/qgaballé ‘brave and noble male/female’ (cf. gabdl le blood 
has-he/she) 


Compounds with -/i/-le are common, but these nominalized verb forms do not 
occur as autonomous words, viz. *li, *le. 

Compound nouns of this type are always treated as single words by HT 
Association. The significance of this is that the analysis envisaged in (29)a. 
would lead us to expect a situation in which some, but not all, compounds 
were accorded single-word status phonologically, just as in the two types of 
nominal compound considered previously. Furthermore, in syntactic 
NP/PP+verb structures HT always associates with the left-hand constituent 
(cf. the sentences adduced for comparison in (26), (27), and (30)). 

The most eloquent justification for the analysis of (29)b. for listed com- 
pounds such as gannaggéyta, dambili, etc. would consist in demonstrating the 
existence of some corresponding syntactic construction. Now there is in the 
language an important construction referred to previously as the 
* M-nominalization' (Parker and Hayward, 1985: 287-8). The functional range 
of this form is very wide indeed and there is no space to do justice to it here. 
Of present significance are examples such as: 


(3I) a. Is kàak digibtam máfaxxa (she him marries-she-M not-wants-she) 
* She doesn’t want to marry him’ b. A taama abam effereh (this work 
do-I-M vanquished-it) ‘I am unable to do this job’; c. Kaa catnam nèl 
tanih (him help-we-M us-on it(fem.)exists) “We ought to help him’; 
d. Usuk yoo yublem aaxigeh (he me he-saw-M I-know) ‘I know that he 
saw me’; e. Akàh tèt digibem màaxiga (it-for her married-he-M not-I- 
know) ‘I don't know why he married her’; f. Nee rüffa-haytam mangoh 
(us happy-makes-it(fem.)-M many-it) ‘The things that make us happy 
are many’; g. Yi? toobokoyta taaxigem iyyay? (my brother she-knows-M 
who-it-is?) ‘Who is it knows my brother?’ 


In examples (31)a.—c. the M-forms are like infinitives or gerunds; in (31)d. and 
e. they function in sentential complements, and in (31) f. and g. they function 
in free relative clauses in cleft constructions. In all cases the nominalizing -m 
is head of its phrase. As head it contributes its own morphosyntactic features 
to the phrase in the form of feminine gender; this shows up in (31)c., where, 
since -m heads a phrase in subject function, feminine agreement is required on 
the main clause verb. Similarly we find feminine agreement in the relative 
clause verbs headed by -m in (31)f. and g. 

All the examples in (31) are nominalizations of clauses headed by transitive 
verbs, but M-nominalizations occur equally freely for clauses headed by 
intransitive verbs, e.g. 


(32) a. Nami genxàm fanxah (we go-we-M want-we) ‘We want to go’; 
b. Uma num kinnim aaxigeh (bad man is-he-M I-know) ‘I know that he 
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is a bad man’; c. Temeetém uma mara (3rd.fem.-came-M bad people) 
“Those who came are bad’ 


The point is, that -m attaches to and nominalizes clauses, which is exactly 
what was claimed in (29)b. for the listed compounds with which this section 
began. Interestingly, and fully in line with Lieber’s position, there are a few 
M-nominalizations that have acquired a lexicalized status. All but one (cf. 
(33)d.) of those recorded involve intransitive verbs and consist of single words 
rather than compounds, e.g. 


(33) a. tankammém ‘something edible, eatables’ (cf. -onkomm- ‘be eaten’); 
b. tanim ‘state of affairs’ (cf. -en ‘be, exist’); c. nabàm ‘greatly, very’ 
(cf. naba ‘be great’); d. tù yaanam ‘conditions, situation’ (lit. *some- 
thing that they say’) 


IV. Compound Statives 

The verb-like behaviour of adjectives has already entered our discussion in 
Section II, but in that section the statives exemplified were simple, i.e., con- 
sisting of a single word. However, there are far more compound statives than 
simple ones, which are only about 50 in number. The items in (34) are typical 
of this kind of compound. 


(34) a. gàx-meqe ‘be beautiful’ (« qaxa-- meqe appeal/attractiveness + (15)- 
good); b. gàx-uma ‘be ugly’ («qaxa-- uma appeal/attractiveness + (is)- 
bad); c. mds-naba ‘be well-built—of person’ («masu-Fnaba density/ 
solidity -+(is}-great); d. alil-qunxa ‘be softly spoken’ (<aliil+ qunxa 
chest +(is)-small); e. gabá-gibdija ‘be mean’ (<gaba+gibdi/a a 
hand + (is)-hard/cruel/difficult) 


In every case the right-hand constituent is itself a simple stative; the left-hand 
constituent is always a noun. While common statives such as meqe ‘be good’, 
uma ‘be bad’, qunxa ‘be small’, dago ‘be few’, naba ‘be great’, etc. each 
appears in a handful of compounds with different nouns (e.g., amaandt-dago 
“be untrustworthy’, gabà-dago ‘be poor’, kàs-dago ‘be stupid’, magàr-dago 
‘be weak’, qàmal-dago ‘be feeble/ineffectual’), much larger numbers of com- 
pounds are based on the statives Je ‘have’ and sinni ‘be without’, e.g. 


(35) a. fayda-le ‘be useful’ (cf. fayda ‘yield, profit"); b. salfa-le ‘be sweet’ 
(cf. salfa ‘sweetness’); c. gita-sinni ‘be unreasonable/antisocial' (cf. gita 
‘road, way’); d. wacarriy-sinni ‘be shameless/self-confident' (cf. 
wacarriy ‘shyness, timidity’); e. addà-sinni ‘shallow’ (cf. adda ‘ depth’) 


HT always appears on the left-hand constituent just as in any complement 
or adjunct + verb structure, as, for example, in the following, 


(36) a. bakal yusguude ‘He butchered a kid goat’; b. leé noogobe ‘We drank 
water’; c. kimal gexen ‘They went yesterday’ 


so that phonological unification of the type discussed in connection with 
compound nouns never occurs in compound verbs (cf. the examples in the 
next section also).!? Clipping of final vowels (cf. Section IT) is observed in 
some forms; the phenomenon, which occurs only in some compounds, and 
even in these is optional, calls for further investigation. 


18 This is explained under the analysis offered 1n Parker and Hayward (1985: 221—4) that other 
(sentence prosody) pitch features are associated with clause-finality, which is, of course, where 
verbs occur. 
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With statives like Je and sinni the analysis of the left-hand constituent as a 
complement poses no problem. A lexically-listed compound such as ayró-le 
‘have one's day, i.e., enjoy (temporary) success/popularity, etc.’ is similar in 
structure to the VP in: Usuk cari le ‘He has a house’. For the remaining 
compound statives, however, the situation is a little more complex. There can 
be no doubt that the non-head has to be analyzed as a complement comparable 
to the ‘accusative of respect’ in Ancient Greek (e.g., móĝas weds 'Axeús) or 
(ignoring the prepositions) English ‘short of breath’, ‘long in the tooth’, etc. 
However, the problem is that there seem to be no instances of such statives 
appearing with complements other than in what I am proposing to analyse as 
compounds. It was not the case that noun --stative combinations presented to 
him were rejected by my informant (providing they were semantically compat- 
ible), but rather that they were accepted as somehow comparable to what I 
have been treating as listed compounds of this type. This might seem to call 
into question the analysis of such items as compounds in the first place. There 
are two arguments in defence of that analysis, however. Firstly, we may note 
the marked non-compositional semantics of at least some of the items. But a 
second and more persuasive thing is that it is possible to match each compound 
stative with a compound noun, e.g. 


(37) a. gaba-dago ‘be poor’ («gaba ‘hand’+dago ‘be little/few") 
gabaddagna ‘ poverty’; b. bis-meqe ‘be attractive’ ( « bisu ‘form’ +mege 
“be good’) bismaqaan? ‘attractiveness’; c. yàb-mango ‘be talkative’ 
(«yaab ‘talk’+mango ‘be many/much’) yabtimanga ‘talkativeness’; 
d. lafa-qunxa ‘be slightly built’ (< lafa ‘bone’+ qunxa ‘be small’) lafa- 
qunxaané ‘slight build’; e. makó-le ‘be bent/awkward/dishonest’ 
(<mako ' bend/twist' + le ‘ have") makommaalló ‘ being bent/dishonest’; 
racmattà-sinni ‘be ruthless’ (<racmatta ‘mercy’ +sinni ‘be without") 
racmattassinnd ‘ruthlessness’ 


Inspection will show that such nouns are all based on the genitive construction. 
Moreover, they are all phonologically unified in terms of HT placement, which 
in Section I was taken as a clear diagnostic of compound status. Therefore, 
rather than rejecting the compound analysis on account of the ‘fluidity’ of 
input I would suggest that the situation appears to be just what would be 
predicted by a theory in which compounds result from rules of syntactic 
construction: the adjectivals combine with their complements in an essentially 
verb-like way while their nominalized counterparts require an essentially nom- 
inal mode of combination, viz. the genitive construction; of these combinations 
some acquire lexical status. 


V. Compound Particle Verbs 

In general Ethiopian languages make extensive use of direct speech 
(Ullendorff, 1965), and Qafar is no exception to this. Allied to this usage is 
the extremely high frequency of occurrence of the verb ‘say’, which is an 
irregular verb exhibiting a complex allomorphy which involves suppletion. 
‘Say’ is sub-categorized for a constituent expressing what I shall refer to as a 
Quotation as well as for a PP (headed by the postposition -k) expressing an 
Addressee.’ In its function of introducing direct speech ‘say’ is unique; other 
“speech verbs’ denoting more specific modes of human vocal communication 


19 Like most non-verb constituents, the Addressee 1s commonly dropped in discourse. It is 
very rare, however, for the quotation to be dropped. 
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never do this, though they may occur with ‘say’ in sentences containing direct 

speech, e.g. 

(38) a. Is ‘Giti yok bayeh’ intah (she way me-from get-lost-it-perfect says- 
she) * She says, “I’ve lost my way.” ’; b. Atu ‘Dirabli kinnito ' kaak inteh 
(you liar are-you him-to said-you) ‘ You said to him, “ You're a liar” ’; 
c. ‘Amoyti siinik miyyay?' iyyeh ken essere (leader you(pl.)-of who? 
saying-he them asked-he) ‘He asked them saying, “Who is your 
leader?” * (*'4moyti siinik miyyay? ' ken essere) 


The primary role of ‘say’ has been extended in Qafar (as in most other 
Ethiopian languages) into a highly productive type of compound formation in 
which some lexical item occurs to the left of ‘say’ in the Quotation ‘slot’. I 
refer to such items as ‘particles’ since, unlike nouns or verbs, they are without 
any capacity for inflection. In union with ‘say’, which is fully inflected (cf. 
(39)b.), the particle forms a verb, e.g. 


(39) a. kós-iyy-?? * become lame, limp’; fayya-iyy- ‘ become elevated/exalted ’; 
fiq-iyy- “become satiated’; fil-iyy- ‘scratch oneself’; sikiq-iyy- ‘ become 
knock-kneed’; tataf-iyy- ‘grope blindly’; tibba-iyy- ‘become silent’ 

b. kós-iyyeh ‘He became lame’; kds-inneh ‘We became lame’; kós-inxic 
* Become lame! ’; kós-axceh ‘I become lame’; etc.?! 


From a derivational point of view, there are three distinct types of 
C(ompound) P(article) verb distinguished according to the origin of the par- 
ticle. For one type the particle exists independently alongside a cognate 
noun, e.g. 


(40) a. firig-iyy- ‘move convulsively’, cf. firgd ‘convulsive movements’; 
b. tassa-iyy- ‘become happy’, cf. tassd ‘happiness’; c. sulüm-iyy- 
‘trickle, walk around aimlessly’, cf. sulùm ‘trickle, going about aim- 
lessly’; d. rámma-iyy- ‘go down, get lower’, cf. rammà ‘lowness’? 


In this type it is not uncommon to find another denominative verb in -it 
formed from the same nominal base, e.g. 


(41) a. firg-it- ‘move convulsively’, cf. firgó ‘convulsive movements’, cp. 
(40)a.; b. saah-it- ‘recover health partially’, cf. saahà ‘state of being 
calm/well/comfortable ', cf. sdhha-iyy- ‘become comfortable’; c. ruq-ut- 
22 < put out new growth—of branches’, cf. rugà ‘thin, flexible branches’, 
cp. rüq-iyy- ‘flex, oscillate, wave to and fro’ 


Here the particles must be regarded as derived from the noun, and I shall refer 
to them as N(ominal) CP verbs. 

There is a more numerous type of CP verb in which the particle appears 
only in two word forms; namely, in the CP itself and in a derived nominal in 
-to, which names the activity/event denoted by the CP verb; no other cognate 
forms seem to exist”, e.g. 


(42) a. kowkaw-iyy- ‘chatter’, cf. kowkawto ‘chattering’; b. gardüm-iyy- 
‘ruminate noisily—of camels’, cf. garduntó * noisy rumination’; c. tabdc- 
iyy- ‘plod along’, cf. tabactó * plodding along’ 


2° The citation form of CP verbs is the 3rd singular perfect stem, though the English gloss 15 
given as an infinitive minus ‘to’. 

2: Full paradigms of verbs of this are exemplified 1n Parker and Hayward (1985: 270—72). 

22 The i of the suffix assimilates to the rounding of the root vowel. 

There are some exceptions to this statement in that we find a handful of cognates in which 
the two types are mixed together. 
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This type of particle is primitive (i.e., underived) and I refer to such verbs as 
P(rimitive) CP verbs. Many PCPs are onomatapoeic, and I suspect that new 
particles are created and compounded with ‘say’ as and when occasion 
demands them. 

In the third type of CP verb the particle is derived from a verb and has a 
regular shape in which there is a suffix -a (-i dialectally) and the final consonant 
is geminate. While every V(erbal)CP verb is semantically distinct from its base, 
it is by no means easy to extract a common meaning feature which holds for 
all instances. VCP verbs may carry a distinct sense of a lessening of the full 
vigour or expected duration of the activity/event denoted by the base verb, 
and for this reason they have sometimes been referred to as ‘Diminished 
Action' forms (Parker and Hayward, 1985: 251); the difference would be 
similar to that expressed in English by a lexical choice of ‘to pop in’ as 
opposed to ‘to come in’. But this would not always prove an apt label, for 
sometimes the difference of meaning conveyed by use of a VCP verb would 
better be described as ‘emphatic’ or ‘dramatic’; compare the choice of ‘to 
pop up’ instead of ‘to appear’ in English. The difficulty of assigning a unique 
semantics to VCP verbs has frequently been brought home to me in discussion 
with Qafars and for this reason I am presently inclined to see the role of these 
forms in the language as affective rather than as communicators of constant 
lexical or grammatical distinctions. It is certainly the case that they occur 
frequently in narrative discourse where their use seems to create a more 
involved unity between speaker and hearer. In keeping with this view I think 
it is unlikely that VCP verbs would be encountered for every verb, though, in 
principle, they are freely created. Equally, I suspect that it would be a mistake 
to regard the vast majority of them as in any sense lexically-listed. e.g. 


(43) kudda-iyy- ‘run away a bit, scamper away, run away quickly’, cf. kud- 
‘run away’; cülla-iyy- ‘pop in’, cf. cul- ‘enter’; feeritta-iyy- ‘clamber 
up briefly for ones own benefit’, cf. feer-it- ‘climb up for ones own 
benefit’; usùlla-iyy- ‘laugh a bit, laugh outright’, cf. -usuul- ‘laugh’ 


From the examples it will be clear that particles can be formed for derived- 
stem verbs as well as for simple-stem verbs (cf. Autobenefactive (Middle Voice) 
feer-it- derived from feer- ‘climb up’) and for Prefix verbs as well as for Suffix 
verbs (cf. -usuul- ‘laugh’ along with cul- ‘ enter’). 

All the CP verbs so far considered have been intransitive, and the story is 
only half-told. In parallel with CP verbs compounded with ‘say’ there is 
another series based on a verb hay-, which in independent occurrences means 
‘do, make, put’.”4 Thus, alongside kds-iyy- ‘ become lame, limp’ we have kòs- 
hay- ‘lame, make limp’, and alongside tibba-iyy- ‘become silent’ we have 
tibba-hay- ‘ silence, quieten (sb)’, etc. Within the Qafar verb system in general 
it is absolutely regular to find transitivized derived forms for simple-stem 
intransitives as well as intransitivized derived forms?? for simple-stem transit- 
ives. The two series of CP verbs fit comfortably into this system, e.g. 


(44) intransitive: fac- ‘boil’ transitive: fac-is- ‘boil’ 
kal-Ciim-** * sell, be sold’ kal- ‘sell’ 
tibba-iyy- “become silent’ tibba-hay- ‘ silence’ 


24 The verb kay- is also somewhat irregular, full paradi of a CP verb ın kay- are given in 
Parker and Hayward (1985. 274-9). It ıs also common to have here hays- the causativized form 
of hay- instead of hay- itself. 

Intransitivized forms are what are often referred to as agentless passives. (They are 
* agentless' on account of the fact that an agent is never included other than by periphrastic means ) 

26 C in the suffix -Cimn represents an underspecified consonantal skeletal slot; it receives 

content by spreading from the stem-final consonant Thus, kal-Ciim- becomes kalliim-, etc. 
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I assume that all particles, whether primitive or derived, are [-N,-V] ele- 
ments, 80 that the lexical category of the compound always derives from the 
head by percolation, as in (45)a. In the same way, the lexical category of the 
derived noun percolates from the nominalizing suffix -to, as in (45)b. 


(45) a. m ONN b. N 
VY € N 


kos iyy— kos —to 
[-N,—V] [-N,- V] [-N,— V] [+N,—V] 


There is, however, an interesting difference between NCPs and PCPs on 
the one hand and VCPs on the other. In the former the selection of iyy- or 
hay- appears to determine the transitivity of the resulting compound; if this 
were not the case, it would be necessary to list (homophonous) transitive and 
intransitive versions of each particle. But in the case of VCPs, selection of iyy- 
/hay- is determined by the intransitive/transitive nature of the particle. The 
argument structure of the compound in the case of NCPs and PCPs can only 
be inherited from the verb. This is because the particles in these types have no 
argument structures of their own. Moreover, according to Lieber (1992: 
116—19), argument structure is never inherited from a constituent in virtue of 
its being head within its construction, nor, indeed, is the phenomenon of 
inheritance to be confused with matters pertaining to the percolation of mor- 
phosyntactic features. VCPs offer further evidence for this important distinc- 
tion. In VCPs it must be the case that the particles, being themselves derived 
from verbs, inherit the argument structure of those verbs. If this were not so, 
there would be no obvious way of accounting for the differential selection of 
intransitive iyy- or transitive hay- as the compounding verb. It would seem 
possible, in principle, to argue for various positions as to the source of the 
inherited argument structure of the compound verb itself. It could be claimed 
to come from the non-head particle, or from the head verb, or from an 
interaction of the two. What the selection operation in VCPs does demonstrate, 
however, is the essential independence of inheritance from principles of feature 
percolation. Thus, in (46) the category-changing derivation of the particle 
facissa from the verb facis- ‘boil (tr.)’ does not bring about a change in 
argument structure as evidenced by the occurrence of hay- in the compound 
rather than iyy-. 


(46) facis- — facissa 
[-N, + V] [-N,-V] : 
[‘ transitive '? [ transitive] 


One might be tempted by an alternative analysis for VCPs, namely, an 
analysis treating them as an inflectional formation. Under this analysis it would 
be recognized that the lexical verb required a special stem allomorph; but this 
would pose no great problem, since certain other inflectional and derivational 
formations (such as the imperative, iterative, passive, middle, etc.) may also 
sometimes select special stem allomorphs.? The second constituent, iyy-/ 


77 The term ‘transitive’ here (as in the text) 1s used as an essentially informal abbreviatory 
label for a variety of structures contaming one or more types of internal argument. 

75 This 1s most notably so in the case of the Prefix verbs, ee basic stem: —eexeg- ‘know’, 
stem allomorph with causative prefix ( ys-): -ixxig-; basic stem: -obb- ‘hear’, stem allomorph with 
imperative: obbuy; etc. 
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hay-, would then be interpreted as some sort of modal auxiliary—comparable 
to others found in the language. There seem to me, however, to be good 
reasons for maintaining the original analysis in terms of a compound forma- 
tion. Apart from the fact that the obvious structural parallelism with the other 
types of CP verbs would be lost under an inflectional analysis, we would be 
obliged to assign certain novel semantic features to the inflections iyy-/hay-. 
This would be very problematic, for, as indicated earlier, it is extremely difficult 
to assign any constant single meaning to these forms. 


Summary 

We have considered five of the six commonly employed resources for 
forming compounds in Qafar. Each type has confirmed the generalization 
stated at the outset, namely, that compound formation in this language mirrors 
very directly structures independently found in the syntax. Two compound 
types headed by nouns (Sections I and II) could, in fact, be generated by the 
phrase structure rules responsible for simple genitive phrases and phrases 
containing relative clause complements. A third nominal type (Section III), 
consisting only of lexically-listed forms, was analyzed as a nominalized sen- 
tence. From a formal point of view this type does not, with respect to the 
actual morphological elements that occur, resemble any known construction 
of modern Qafar syntax, although it is structurally parallel to the very product- 
ive M-nominalization construction. A further compound type was analysed as 
consisting of a stative verb plus its complement (Section IV). The final type 
considered has the structure of direct speech constructions in Qafar, with a 
single word (particle) exhibiting the syntactic function of the ‘Quotation’ in 
direct speech. 

To have sustained a claim for the syntactic structure of compounds could 
be taken as some support for the theoretical position taken by Lieber in recent 
work. It is to be noted, however, that the total absence of root compounds 
means that one of the most radical theory-requisite modifications of the stand- 
ard X-bar schema proposed by Lieber, namely, the modification to permit the 
generation of X+X structures, is not, in fact, required by this language. 
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PROFESSOR KENNETH A. BALLHATCHET 
1922-1995 


In 1993, Oxford University Press published a Festschrift for Kenneth 
Ballhatchet, Professor Emeritus of South Asian History in the University of 
London (Society and ideology: essays in South Asian history). Ten essays and 
an introduction, by just a few of his colleagues and former students, were 
intended to represent aspects of his contribution to scholarship; the tribute 
and its recipient proved sufficiently interesting to readers for a second impres- 
sion to be needed the following year. It had been intended that the volume be 
presented to Professor Ballhatchet on the occasion of his giving the Annual 
Lecture of the SOAS Centre of South Asian Studies in late 1992. Sadly, illness 
intervened, and the book had to be presented without ceremony at a hospital 
in south London. As the main editor of the volume, [ had deliberately avoided 
a valedictory tone, and not included a personal memoir or any critical appreci- 
ation of Ballhatchet's achievements. I felt I was not the person to attempt that 
summation, and anyway thought that the record was incomplete, because 
many further works would soon appear. But, though some publications are 
still to be expected, posthumously, Ballhatchet's death on 13 March 1995, has 
robbed us of this prospect. Many personal tributes have now been paid to 
him. As one of the two of his former students remaining in his old department, 
Ihave now undertaken to provide a brief appreciation of his scholarly contribu- 
tion, while feeling no less inadequate to the task than before. 

Kenneth A. Ballhatchet was born in Bristol on 29 November 1922 and 
educated at Clifton College, Bristol, where he won a scholarship in history 
which took him to Peterhouse College, Cambridge, in 1941. His studies were 
interrupted by service in the RAF from 1942 to 1946; two of these years were 
spent in India. Returning to Cambridge, he completed part 2 of the Historical 
Tripos with First Class Honours in June 1947. His academic career at SOAS 
began with his appointment as Lecturer in the History of Modern India in 
January 1948 and continued, with a break of two years as Reader in Indian 
History at Oxford (1963-65), until his retirement in September 1988. He was 
appointed to the Chair of the History of South Asia in October 1965 and 
awarded the title of Emeritus Professor on his retirement. 

His contribution to his subject was notably in establishing a pattern of 
teaching, in building up the department, and in supervising a very large number 
of research students, many of whom became teachers and research-supervisors 
in their turn. His academic progeny are thus to be found in universities in 
many parts of the world. Just a year before his death when sitting round a 
desk with three others from three continents, in the history department office 
in the University of Calcutta, I realized that all of us had been Ballhatchet’s 
students. Comparing notes, we discovered that he had applied a range of 
supervisory styles, so that for each of us the experience had been different. I 
myself was also a kind of second-generation student, in that my first teacher 
of Indian history, in New Zealand, had also been supervised by Ballhatchet. 
There are of course other scholars who had great influence on students, and 
some who have furthered particular approaches or ideologies in history; but 
there are very few whose links ran so widely and deeply, and with so little fuss 
or self-advertisement. 

Over thirty years or so, after 1947, South Asian historiography was entirely 
transformed in its sources, range, and sophistication. In this development, 
Ballhatchet's contribution was among the most notable; current advances are 
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being built upon such efforts. He remained open and radical, in his historical 
thinking, as in other respects. He provided a bridge between historians of 
India, Europe and Empire, and between historians and sociologists. He was 
pre-eminently a social historian, interested in studies of education, histori- 
ography, Indian agrarian conditions, colonial officialdom, caste and, above 
all, Christian missions and imperial attitudes. Several times Ballhatchet was in 
the vanguard of new subjects and sources which later became the common 
and necessary stuff of historical scholarship. Thus his early monograph, on 
Social policy and social change in western India, 1817—1830, published in 1957 
by Oxford University Press in the ‘London Oriental Series’, was a pioneer in 
a corpus of agrarian and administrative studies whose subject is really Indian 
society, a vein which has since been richly mined and which, though now 
central to modern Indian studies, is still not exhausted. This aspect of 
Ballhatchet’s interests also encouraged a small but rich body of work in 
Maharashtrian social and political history. Then again, long before 
‘Orientalism’ became a subject of passionate attack and defence, Ballhatchet 
helped direct critical attention to the European understanding of India (as 
joint editor of four volumes with that title, 1971); such studies of texts, concepts 
and interpretations remain important in the work of many scholars, in associ- 
ation with SOAS and elsewhere. As co-editor of the proceedings of the seventh 
European Conference on Modern South Asian Studies (published in 1984) 
and in other editing and writing, Ballhatchet also helped indicate the change 
in the focus of European attention, away from studies centred upon imperial 
impact and towards those whose subject is South Asia in all its aspects—for 
example, on politics, urbanization, gender or religion. In this respect, most 
notably, his second monograph, on Race, sex and class under the Raj: imperial 
attitudes and their critics, 1793—1905 (1980), a work as lively and provocative 
as its title, was a forerunner of exciting new research into social and military 
history, medicine, and racial attitudes. 

In writing, Kenneth Ballhatchet was parsimonious of theory, but he was 
always keenly interested in theoretical developments and ideologies. His work 
was redolent of telling details and significant anecdotes—and the more readable 
for that—and thus always rooted in extensive archival explorations. The effect 
of all this on those close to him was profound, and eloquently summed up by 
K.N. Chaudhuri who took pains in the preface to his Asia before Europe (1990) 
to acknowledge his ‘intellectual debt’ to Kenneth Ballhatchet: ‘During the 
thirty years or so that I have known him,’ wrote Professor Chaudhuri, ‘his 
support and encouragement to research have always remained strong. Ken’s 
wide knowledge of historical sources in many different archives in many 
different parts of the world, his intuitive grasp of complex theoretical problems, 
and deep understanding of social attitudes, have been a model and a source 
of inspiration to all those who have been fortunate to work with him.’ 


PETER ROBB 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


PROFESSOR CHRISTOPH VON 
FURER-HAIMENDORF 
1909-1995 


Professor Christoph von Fürer-Haimendorf, who died on 11 June 1995 at 
the age of 85, was Professor of Asian Anthropology at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, where he built up the largest department of anthropology 
in the country by the time of his retirement in 1976. He was born in Vienna 
on 22 June 1909. Members of his family had served the Hapsburg dynasty 
since the year 1273 and one of them had been a famous traveller through 
Egypt, Palestine and Arabia in the early sixteenth century. His father held a 
senior position in the Austrian Civil Service, for a time as the Governor of 
Sudetenland, and the future anthropologist was brought up in a cultured 
atmosphere where he developed a passion for the surrogate travel afforded by 
the opera and for Indian classics, such as Tagore, which he read in his early 
adolescence. 

In 1927 he entered the Theresianische Akademie of the University of Vienna 
to follow courses in anthropology and archaeology. In the 1920s in Vienna, 
anthropology was under the influence of the ‘Kulturkrieslehre’ school and 
under the direction of the linguist, Wilheim Schmidt, and the head of the 
Institute of Ethnology, Professor Koppers. The young Haimendorf was trained 
in anthropology by Schebesta and Frobenius; but the most lasting influence 
was exerted upon him by Professor Heine Geldern, whose archaeological 
research in South-East Asia inspired Haimendorf to choose the Naga hills of 
north-east India as the site for his first field-work. He received his Dr. Phil. in 
1931, based on a doctoral thesis comparing the social organization of the hill 
tribes of Assam and north-west Burma. However, for financial reasons, his 
thesis was based purely on book research—the opportunity for field-work came 
only later with funds from the Rockefeller Foundation, when Haimendorf 
worked as a Research Assistant in Vienna between 1931 and 1934. Being 
primarily interested in India, he decided to forgo the opportunity of studying 
in America in favour of the London School of Economics, where he hoped to 
attend the famous seminars of Bronislaw Malinowski, and was to meet many 
future British anthropologists, such as Raymond Firth and Audrey Richards. 
Although intellectually stimulated and inspired by Professor Malinowski, 
Haimendorf was not uncritical of the recommended functional approach, and 
he left London in 1936 to work among the Nagas of Assam, along the north- 
eastern frontier of India. 

Upon arrival, Haimendorf was helped greatly by both the District Officers 
and the anthropologist J.P. Mills, the then Deputy Commissioner of the Naga 
Hills District, who soon became a close friend. Together they departed on a 
punitive expedition to the unadministered tribal areas which lay between the 
Naga Hills and the frontier of Burma where there had been a recent spate of 
tribal raids. They were accompanied by two platoons of the Royal Assamese 
Rifles as well as several hundred coolies, and survived a serious ambush to 
return with a number of dried skulls as trophies for the delighted Nagas. 
Although he had studied Assamese whilst in London at SOAS, it was only 
during this first expedition with Mills that Haimendorf became convinced of 
the importance of linguistic competence for successful ethnography. After only 
five months among the Nagas, he managed to acquire enough Nagamese to 
dispense with his interpreter. 

After 13 months of field-work, Haimendorf returned to Austria but soon 
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left again for India, and was en route to the Naga Hills for a second period 
of research when the Second World War broke out. Being in possession of a 
German passport, he was arrested by the authorities — albeit with great 
courtesy due to his excellent connections in the British colonial administra- 
tion — and was promptly interned as an enemy alien. He was subsequently 
confined to Hyderabad State, under the jurisdiction of the Nizam, but was 
able to undertake some of his best field-work among such groups as the 
Chenchus, Reddis and Raj Gonds. Many of the tribal populations that 
Haimendorf researched at this time were little known and poorly described, 
and the Chenchu gather-hunters provided him with a point of contrast and 
comparison to the splendidly decorated Nagas. In his fourth year of stay in 
Hyderabad, he was curiously offered the post of Special Officer and Assistant 
Political Officer to the North East Frontier Agency, and was thereby permitted 
to do field-work among the remote and warlike Apa Tanis of the Arunachal 
Pradesh area of Assam. Although the brief of his official position was to 
monitor the security threat posed by the partial occupation of neighbouring 
Burma by Japan, the posting really afforded Haimendorf the opportunity of 
conducting in-depth field-work for two whole years, 1944 and 1945. 

At the end of the war, Haimendorf was appointed to the position of 
Advisor for Tribes and Backward Classes to the Nizam’s Government of 
Hyderabad to deal with the complicated issue of land reform. In the course of 
his work, he set up various educational and other schemes for tribal peoples, 
all with the aim of preserving and safeguarding indigenous cultures and lan- 
guages. He also accepted a teaching appointment at Osmania University which 
he later relinquished, after ten years in India, to accept a lectureship at the 
SOAS in 1949. Within months of his initial appointment, he was made Reader, 
and then Chair of Asian Anthropology in the School in 1951. During his 25 
years as Professor, until his retirement in 1976, Christoph von Fürer- 
Haimendorf saw the department through a period of quite exceptional growth, 
always encouraging his staff and students to conduct field-work as frequently 
and intensively as possible. His standing in the School was reflected in his 
appointment as Acting Director for the academic session 1969-70 while the 
then Director, Professor (Sir) Cyril Philips served as Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London. 

In 1953, on a trip back to the Gonds of Andra Pradesh, the Kingdom of 
Nepal was officially opened to outsiders and Professor Haimendorf took the 
opportunity to visit the country and thereby added a third area of expertise 
to Assam and Hyderabad. In each area he studied the languages and culture 
of between three and six societies. He published ten ethnographic monographs 
based on his field-work, including The Chenchus (1943), The Reddis of the 
Bison Hills (1945), The Raj Gonds of Adilibad (1948), The Sherpas of Nepal 
(1964) and The Konyak Nagas (1969). He also published several other volumes 
of essays and theoretical works, including Morals and merit (1967) and The 
tribes of India: struggle for survival (1982), which drew heavily on his field-work. 

For over forty years Professor Haimendorf travelled, filmed and wrote 
extensively on the peoples of the Central and Eastern Himalayas and Central 
India. It is difficult to think of any other European anthropologist who could 
rival his 3650 pages of published ethnography describing a dozen tribal groups. 
He was the first foreign anthropologist to be allowed to work in Nepal. He 
was at first drawn to the Sherpas of Eastern Nepal, partly because of their 
reputation in the scaling of Everest, but more particularly because of the stark 
contrast they provided in terms of religion and culture to the populations of 
tropical India with whom he had been previously occupied. Until the 
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mid-1960s, Haimendorf concentrated almost exclusively on Nepal, during 
which time he walked the length and breadth of the country, often in the 
company of Dor Bahadur Bista, noting down what he saw and encouraging 
his students to return to these areas for more detailed study. 

The published work is only the surface of his achievement. As well as his 
meticulous and detailed field-notes and diaries, he was one of the only anthro- 
pologists of the great inter-war generation in Britain to realize the importance 
of visual documentation. His collection of black-and-white photographs extend 
to over 10,000 separate photographs, capturing memorably many aspects of 
tribal culture. They were accompanied by an equal number of colour slides, 
documenting worlds which have since changed beyond recognition. He was 
also one of the most prolific of British ethnographic film-makers, starting to 
film in the 1940s and shooting over 100 hours of 16mm. films, a number of 
which were used for BBC television documentaries, such as The land of the 
Gurkhas (1957) and The land of Dolpo (1962). He made many hundreds of 
hours of tape recordings to accompany the films. He also made extensive 
collections of artefacts for the anthropology museums at Vienna, Cambridge 
and elsewhere. 

A number of factors help to explain his ability as an ethnographer. There 
was his curiosity; he was clearly immensely interested in people, in exploring, 
in wanting to know and understand and then to move on to a new encounter. 
There was his aesthetic ability and appreciation of beauty, which lay behind 
his photography and his delight in the graceful peoples with whom he worked. 
There was his photographic memory combined with self-discipline, which filled 
his notebooks and diaries with thousands of pages of vivid and illuminating 
comment. There was his obvious sympathy for tribal peoples and their increas- 
ingly difficult position. And there was his linguistic flair and his intelligence. 

He received numerous academic honours. As well as the Sykes and Roy 
Medals, he was awarded the RAI Rivers Memorial Medal in 1949, and was 
President of the Royal Anthropological Institute itself from 1975 to 1977. He 
was specially pleased to be awarded the King Birendra Prize by the Royal 
Nepal Academy in 1976 and the Austrian Order of Merit for Art and Science 
in 1982. However, the most immediate prizes in academic life go to those who 
engage in abstract theory. While he put forward some exciting ideas, particu- 
larly on morality and religion in his Frazer Lecture on ‘ The after life in Indian 
tribal religions’ and his Henry Myers Lecture on ‘The sense of sin in cross- 
cultural perspective’, his main interest was in understanding and describing 
how societies work. Good field-work and writing ethnographic texts require a 
special form of intelligence which he showed in large measure, as well as a 
genuine skill which is different from comparative theoretical work, but equally 
difficult. Haimendorf's great ability to make friends and to manage human 
relationships, especially in difficult situations, won him the trust of both 
Europeans and his many non-European co-workers and colleagues. In all this 
he depended very heavily on his wife Betty Barnado, whom he married in 
1938 — co-worker, organizer of his expeditions, inspiration and herself a 
notable ethnographer. His own autobiography was a tribute to her, published 
in 1989 in his eightieth year, with long excerpts from her diaries and a moving 
account of her death. 

The four thousand pages of published ethnography, the unpublished notes 
and diaries, the photographs and films provide invaluable insights into a 
number of tribal worlds. Haimendorf had the sense, energy and ability to 
record for posterity a little of what is now lost. When many smaller peaks 
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have faded from view, his work and life will stand out as one of the major 
ethnographic contributions of all time. 

Professor Haimendorf bequeathed his whole collection and opus to SOAS. 
At present, with the collaboration of staff of the Department of Social 
Anthropology at Cambridge, the School is collating and preparing a complete 
archive which will include as much of the written work, films and still photo- 
graphs as possible. The archive will be lodged in the School Library and it is 
hoped that it will serve as a rich research resource for all those with an interest 
in the areas Professor Haimendorf visited. It will also exist as a testament to 
the achievements of a great man. 

As a person, Christoph von Ftirer-Haimendorf was courteous, genial, 
charming and extremely personable, with a wide circle of friends. After anthro- 
pology, his second love was the classical music of his native Austria, which 
helped to give him solace in old age though he was never reconciled to modern 
styles of opera production. 

Most of his colleagues were unaware that he was a committed Catholic 
who went to Mass every Sunday when in London. After Betty’s death in 1987, 
he suffered a slow and distressing decline. His Requiem Mass at the Carmelite 
Church in South Kensington on 23 June last year included an address by his 
successor at the School of Oriental and African Studies, Professor Adrian 
Mayer; a translation of the song ‘Happy we are’ written by Gond villagers 
about the return of the Haimendorfs and read by his grandson, Max, and 
superb choral renderings of Bach and Mozart. 


ALAN MACFARLANE and MARK. TURIN 
Department of Social Anthropology, Cambridge 


[An earlier version of this Obituary was published in Anthropology Today, Vol. 11, no. 4, 1995.] 
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A. R. GEORGE: House most high: the 
temples of ancient Mesopotamia. 
[xii], 192 pp., 16 plates. (Mesopo- 
tamian Civilizations, 5.) Winona 
Lake, Indiana: Eisenbrauns, 1993. 
$36.50. 


This enigmatic title represents a complete 
edition of all cuneiform tablets inscribed with 
lists of temples, with the exception, ettably, 
of a few examples now available in recent 
editions (in the series ‘Materials for the 
Sumerian Lexicon’, x1, 140-43, xm 148-53, cf. 
pp 2-3). In addition, it contains a complete 
gazetteer’ of ceremonial temple names. So 
this book is not, as the subtitle may seem to 
promise, a thorough investigation of all 
Mesopotamian temples, their history, cult, etc., 
as evidenced -in textual and archaeological 
finds. Yet it is a much needed starting point 
without which such a study could not be made 

The first attempt to collect the Meopotamian 
temples lists was made by T G. Pinches in 
1900. In the intervening decades the know- 
ledge of unilingual Sumerian and bilingual 
(Sumerian—Akkadian) lexical lists has 1ncreased 
enormously, especially as publication of the 
MSL series has proceeded, and these lists have 
become the cornerstones on which the study of 
Mesopotamian languages and culture are 
founded. With their publication comes increas- 
ing insight into the principles on which the 
series 18 built. This likewise applies to the 
temple lists, within which a number of principles 
can be recognized, thematic, acrographic, theo- 
logical (according to the temples or deities to 
whom the temples were dedicated), hierarchical 
(according to the importance of the temples), 
and topographical location. The earliest lists, 
organized partly according to thematic prin- 
ciples and partly on acrographic princtples, 
are called ‘lexical temple lists’ (p. 1). 
‘Acrographic’ is explained by a reference to 
M. Civil (MSL xm, 13), whose definition would 
have been worth quoting: ‘derivatives from the 
same reading of a sign go together... . It is the 
initial sign, not the phonological shape of the 
word, that 1s important.’ 

The most important text edited in the book 
is the so-called Canonical Temple List 

pp. 4-21, with comments, mostly on reading, 
pp. 21-38; other comments are reserved for the 
gazetteer’), which is an example of a list 
organized according to the divine owners of 
the temples. The publication history of this list 
js very long, since the first copies were made 
by Norris as early as 1866. It was initial! 
studied in 1976 by M. Moran whose ‘The K: 
Tempie Hymn and the Canonical Temple List’, 
in the Kramer Anniversary Volume (1976, 
335-42), as well as a few other studies, deserved 
proper bibliographical specification and not 
just a footnote in the traditional Assyriological 
Jargon, In its complete form ıt contained over 
600 temple names, starting with the sequence 
of An’s entourage (missing), and Enlil’s entour- 


age at Nippur. There then follow a hierarchical 
temple list (Pp: 38-40), 4 geographical temple 
lists po 40-30), and a few fragmentary lists 
(pp. 56—58). e complete edition of these 
temple lists, with outstanding copies (plates 
1-16) 1s a most welcome contnbution to 


Asynology 

e second part of the book, the ‘ Gazetteer’ 
of the Mesopotamian temples (pp. 59-161), is 
a complete list of Mesopotamian ‘ceremonial’ 
temple names. These are names in the Sumerian 
language, which mainly appear in biddmg 
inscriptions, liturgical compositions, h an 
prayers, whereas in admunistrative, legal and 
commercial texts, a temple is normally desig- 
nated in the simple ‘popular’ way as the 
‘house’ of a named deity, The Gazetteer 
replaces earlier collections by Luckenbull (1908) 
and Ebeling (1938). It has benefited from the 
large number of collective publications of royal 
inscriptions, building inscriptions, liturgical 
compositions, temple hymns, etc., that have 
appeared in recent years, it covers all of 
Peng n ae dd history with the exception of 
the ly Dynastic period, and includes all 
geographical areas where the custom of grving 
temples Sumerian names was imitated. Some 
of these names lay a good deal of artificial 
elaborateness, with cosmic or cultic allusions 
not always evident to the contemporaneous 
users, as 1s clear from ancient translations. 
Here, translations are offered for nearly all of 
these names A list of unnamed temples, whose 
existence can be inferred from mention of their 
*divine owners' in various texts, and good 
indexes complete the book. The author has 
done the field a great service in collecting all 
this mformation; the book is a must for anyone 
interested ın Mesopotamian religion, and his- 
tory as well. 


BENDT ALSTER 


C. WouwscCH: Die Urkunden des 
babylonischen Geschüftsmannes 
Iddin-Marduk: zum Handel mit 
Naturalien im 6. Jahrhundert v. 
Chr. (Cuneiform Monographs, 
3b.) xi, 323 pp. Groningen: Styx 
Publications, 1993. 


The basis of the present work 18 a corpus of 
387 letters and documents written in cuneiform 
script and composed ın Late Babylonian dialect 
on clay tablets, now predominantly housed in 
the British Museum. They date from the period 
between 577 and 517 B.C. and thus span the 
activities of some three generations of 
Babylonians. The criteria for the selection of 
the documents was prosopographic: they per- 
tam to the economic affairs of the businessman 
Iddin-Marduk, son of Igisaya, of the family 
Nur-Sin. The basis for the study lies m the 
large corpus of Neo-Babylonian economic 
tablets which were published 1n cuneiform copy 
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at the end of the last century and have been 
the muet of numerous studies since then, cf. 
the author's bibliography of c. 75 selected items 
of relevant literature. Thus is hardly to decry 
the value of the work. The most basic achieve- 
ment here has been in the collation of all the 
previously Parigi tablets belonging to the 
corpus, and the identification and presentation 
in autograph copies of almost a hundred 
further tablets which had not previously been 
published, or which were known only in an 
inadequate form. 

The presentation of the material is according 
to the following plan. In a first volume 
cuneiform copies of the newly published tablets 
are preceded by a foreword, tables of months, 
kings, and units of weight and measure as 
occur in the book, a list of convenient abbrevi- 
ations of the names of the dramatis personae 
(to use the book the reader must remember, 

or example, that IER is Ina-Esagil-ramat, wife 
of the chief protagonist Iddin-Marduk), family 
trees of the seven interrelated families which, 
over three generations, play a part 1n the story, 
and 88 pages of prose. The copies are followed 
by tables of indexes of personal names, profes- 
sional titles, place-names, names of water- 
courses, fields, and miscellanea, including 
temples and gates. The second volume com- 
mences with a concordance of texts and 
explanation of the author's transliteration 
based on that advocated by W. von 
oden in his Das akkadische Syllabar (ie 
differentiating between the signs used to write 
the same Babylonian wo by means of 
numerical indexes), and a total of 317 pages, 
comprime the core of the whole work, in 
which the documents are transliterated, trans- 
lated and analysed according to a standard 
format. Technical matter regarding each trans- 
action is given ın table form and the problems 
are discussed. Generally, this arrangement, 
featuring discussion of problems near the 
transhterations and translations, and cuneiform 
texts in a separate volume so that they can 
easily be laid side by side with the translitera- 
tions, makes for an extremely user-friendly 
publication. 

The specific value of the present book is its 
accurate scholarly presentation in one place of 
a copious body of documentation contributin 
to social nd within ra earonologialy an 
topographically delimi iod. issues 
which the author discusses F her 88 pages are 
predominantly those which have already been 
raised and examined from time to time in 
connection with the history of the Neo- 
Babylonian society and economy. However, 
Wunsch's firm basis in an extended corpus of 
texts enables her to present a clear account 
within her chosen prosopographic sphere The 
subjects which concern her are the foundation 
and growth of the leading families, their 
pe in trade, the expansion of their 

usiness empires, technical matters with d 
to the transport of produce and the de of 
presentation and sale. There has recently been 
an increase in publication of original Neo- 
Babylonian material. An overview of some of 
this is given by G van Dnel, ‘Texts from 
Borsippa’, BiOr., 49, 1992, 28-50. What is 
needed now is the development of prosopo- 
graphic tools and information management so 
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that the large amounts of data available can 
begin to take on a coherent profile. 

A few comments on points of detail follow: 

Vol. 1, 141-55, ‘ Personennamen '. The names 
reflect a typical NB onomastic The 
importance of the NB economic documents for 
prosopography is that they give filiation over 
three generations. Onomastically interesting 13 
Barik-ili, evidently the Akkadian root *krb, 
*bless' in its usual West Semitic unmetathes- 
ized form. 

Vol. n, 2, *kasiu, ‘a spice or condiment’ 
More discussion of the identity of the actual 
*Naturalien' would have been welcome. n, 19, 
further study 1s needed of the ‘units’ gi 
from the Semitic root * , ‘braid’ and pitu 
used for plaited strings (7) of alliaceous veget- 
ables, especi garlic. See M. Stol, ‘Garlic, 
onion, leek’, Bulletin on Sumerian Agri- 
culture, 3, 1987, 66—7. n, 119, Samaskillu, 
sum sikil SAR, ‘Knoblauch’. Stol, op cit. is 
adamant that this ıs at this period ‘onion’, 
not garlic, 

e book is well presented and produced and 
there are fr misprints: eg. 1, 57, L2, ditto- 
graphy of ‘und’; m, 24, L5 qaqgad-, not 

daq-. 

The author should be congratulated on 
making available an integral and well organized 
corpus of material. 


A. LIVINGSTONE 


GRANT Frame: Rulers of Babylonia 
from the Second Dynasty of Isin to 


the end of Assyrian domination 


(1157-612  B&.c.). (The Royal 
Inscriptions of Mesopotamia. 
Babylonian Periods, Vol. 2.) xxv, 
ur ., 2 microfiches. Toronto, 
B o and London: University of 
Toronto Press, 1995. $150, £97 
(UK), $168 (Europe). 


This book is the fifth major volume to appear 
in the RIM series, and the first to cover 
genuinely new ground. Nowhere have the 
inscriptions of the kings of Babylonia of this 
era, from the end of the Kassite dynasty to the 
fall of the ian empire, been collected 
before. This period of more than half a 
milennrum was not a time of greatness for 
Babylonia. Its largely unspectacular history has 
been well told in recent years by J. A 
Brinkman, A political history of post-Kassite 
Babylonia 1155-722 B C. (Rome, 1968); idem, 
‘Babylonia c. 1000-748 3.c.’, Cambridge 
Ancient History, 2nd ed., vol. 3/1 (Cambridge, 
1982), 282-313; idem, Prelude to empire. 
Babylonian society and politics, 747-626 B.C. 
(Philadelphia, 1984); and Grant Frame, 
Babylonia 689-627 Bc. a political history 

iden, 1992). This history is reconstructed 

a number of sources, chief among which 
after the royal iptions are the chronicles 
(A. K. Grayson, ran and Babylonian 
chronicles, Locust Valley, NY, 1975), king 
lists (idem, ‘Konigslisten und Chroniken, 
B ^, RLA, 1981, 6: 86-135), histor- 
ical narratives (idem, Babylonian historical- 
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literary texts, Toronto, 1975), and legal and 
administrative texts (catalogued by J. A. 
Brinkman and D. A. Kennedy, * Documen 
evidence for the economic base of early Neo- 
Babylonian society, JCS, 35, 1983, 1-90, 
supplement: JCS, 38, 1986, 99-106). With the 
appearance of the royal inscriptions in modern 
editions m a single volume, further historical 
research on the period is automatically made 
easier. 
d of the kings who occupied the throne 
Babylon during these five centuries are 
Known ony as nas in the King ins having 
left behind no contemporaneous documenta- 
tion that has been recovered. Of the 54 kings 
in question, the only great figure—leaving 
aside those kings of Assyria who made them- 
selves kings of Babylon in the eighth and 
seventh centuries—is Nebuchadnezzar I 
(1125-1104 BC.) He gualihes a i such not only 
by his d ome Peale oe g of 
Elamite pohtical and military power, but also 
by his enduring legacy in literature and religion; 
on this see still the seminal essay by W. G. 
Lambert, ‘The reign of Nebuchadnezzar I: a 
turning point in the history of ancient 
Mesopotamian religion’, 1n W. S McCullough, 
The seed of wisdom (Toronto, 1964), 3-13. The 
only rulers who occupy more space in the book 
than him are the Assyrians, Esarhaddon and 
Ashurbanipal, whose Bab ium commemora- 
tive inscriptions are included, and Ninurta- 
kudurrusur, who was not, of course, a 
Babylonian ling, but an eighth-century gov- 
ernor of the autonomous state of Stu on the 
middle Euphrates. For the inscriptions of the 
governors of Sübu the Assynologišt will still 
want to consult the original publ lication b 
Antome Cavigneaux and Bahija Kh 
‘Die Statthalter von Suhu und Mack im 8. Jh. 
v. Chr.’, Bagh Mitt., 21, 1990, 321-456, not 
least for their commentary and cuneiform 
copies, but fresh translations in English will 
undoubtedly reach a wider readership. The lack 
of modern English translations of the inscrip- 
tions of the Neo-Assyrian kings of the period 
from Sargon II to the fall of Nineveh will be 
corrected in due course by the RIM Project, 
but it 1s good, all the same, to have their 
Babylonian commemorative inscriptions 
already 
As with previous volumes from the RIM 
Project, the great virtues of this book are 
comprehensiveness and ease of use, and once 
again the author and the Toronto team are to 
be congratulated for providing a standard work 
of reference that will be consulted for a 
generation or more. It is not Frame’s fault that 
the royal inscriptions of his period which were 
nol previously published in any form are so 
ord amount to only three. an undistin- 
gushed ragment of a bilingual royal inscrip 
tion, of date possibly Kassite or Second 
Dynasty of Isin (B 2 0 1001 ın the RIM numera- 
tion), a Sumerian inscription of Sargon II on 
bricks from Babylon which records his work 
on the city’s walls, long known but never 
actually edited (B.6 22.2), and a fragment of a 
cylinder of Suma-ukin in Akkadian 
which records his genealogy (B.6.33.6). 
For many inscriptions further exemplars have 
been recovered or identified without adding 
materially to our knowledge of the text: I noted 
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B 4.1.1, exemplars 16-17 (Eulmaš-šākin-šumi); 
B.5 1.1, exs. 5-7 (Mār-bīti-apla-usur); B.6.1.1, 
exs. 8-13 (Nabû-mukīn-aplı); B. S 1.2003, ex. 3 
Mär- biti-Suma-ibni, official); 
B 621.2, ex. 6; B 6213, ex. 5 ‘both Marduk- 
apla-iddina ID); B.6.32 L exs 12-16; B.6.32.4, 
ex. 4; B.6.32.5, ex. 2; B.6.32.7, ex 27; B.6.32.12, 
ex. 7, B 6.32.16, exs. 15-20; B.6.32.18, ex. 2 
(all Ashurbanipal); B.6.32.2014, exs 4—5 (Sin- 
balassu-1qbi, city governor). The edition of one 
inscription, however, has been significantly 
improved by the incorporation of previously 
unpublished exemplars, namely the great bilin- 
gual of Nebuchadnezzar I, edited by Frame in 
two (B.2 4.8-9). For this composition, 
two long-known manuscripts are at last made 
available (B 2.4.9, exs. 3-4) An additional 
unpublished source for the same text, not 


seen by Frame, is the tablet BM 
54135 + 54765 + 54715 + 54810, as already 
reported ın E. Leichty, Catalogue of the 


Babylonian tablets m the British Museum, vol. 6 
(London, 1986), 133 (also M. J. Geller, BSOAS, 
Lui, 2, 1990, 212, n. 21). The intriguing literary 
exposé of an cighth-century tyrant, originally 
ae by E. von Wether (B.6.14.1), has 
simultaneously edited anew by Steven 
W. Cole, ‘The crimes and sacrile of 
Nabû-šuma-ıškun ', ZA, 84, 1994, 220-52 
When available in original manuscripts, as 
against later copies, royal inscriptions ought to 
be useful as securely dated e of scribal 
practice. Nevertheless, texts of the same kmg 
do not always hold to the same orthographic 
principles. Often this is because some inscrip- 
tions use an archarzing style and others do not, 
as most typically with the scriptions of 
Nabopolassar and his successors. Somewhat 
different 1s the Akkadian cylinder of Sargon II 
from Uruk (B.6.22.3), in which the orthography 
is mostly standard, but the writing of the 
enclitic -ma exhibits curious but regular prin- 
ciples. Frame observes that in this text ‘the use 
of -mu for the enclitic particle -ma is note- 
worthy,’ but fails to investigate further (and, 
within the scope of a RIM volume, it was not 
within his brief to do so). In fact, the particle 
1s written -ma, -mu and -mi. This feature of the 
text was addressed in 1915 by its first editor, 
Albert T. Clay (YOS, 1, 50), but his reading of 
some words 1s superseded and the details are 
Worth ting as follows. 
a Ca the enclitic particle 1s written -mu 
(i i9. 2022, ii 34) After Ci it is twice written - 
mi (1 38, ii 3), once ~ma (i 31), though here it 
could be argued that after the dual uzndi(geStu)- 
mu kj bma or batáma is expected, and so 
the phonetic complement Ji in eling gál- 
ši-ma is not to be taken at face value (cf, for 
example, the writing ki-twn, which can stand 
for ersetu in all cases); the other possible 
readings of this phrase are uzumjfu (sing!) 
ibsima, with the parallel B 6.21.1, 22, or, best 
from the point of view of grammar, uznisu 
uXabfima, but both fail to explain why -ma is 
written and not -mi. After Ce<*Ca (i 33) and 
CiC (ii 5.8.16.26.32.41) the enclitic is written - 
ma, and so usually after CuC (1 28.36), though 
once in these circumstances it is spelled -mu 
instead (ii 23). In the latter case, /iY-Xá-rik-Jum- 
mu, it may be that the scribe was construing 
the word—badly—as /narikfümu, since twice 
elsewhere in this text the sign san stands for 
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the possessive suffix, which is of course an open 
syllable without mmation (ie., juu: 1 21, ti 
24). Clay put this down to ‘a sharpening of 
the consonant’ due to accent, but the analogous 
i3-ruk-Sum-ma in i 28 does not exhibit such a 
change. Unfortunately, no instances of the 
enclitic after Ca and are preserved in this 
inscri ton, so one cannot be sure of the full 
padi but ıt seems clear that some kind of 
vowel ony is in operation, according to 
which the vowel of the enclitic particle assimil- 

ates to a preceding vowel where that falls in an 
open syllable, 

This assimilation 1s not evident 1n Sargon’s 
other Akkadian i tions from Babylonia, 
which uses only -ma (B.6.22.1, from Ks and 
Babylon: three instances of the enclitic, 
B 6.22.4, from Uruk: no mstances), nor in 
Merodach-baladan's cylinder from Uruk (via 
Kalab) on which the inscription in question 
was partly modelled (B.6.21.1; cf C. J. Gadd, 
Iraq, 15, 1953, 125 and 129 P), nor in the 
inscriptions of other kings of the period. 
However, when dealing with the enclitic partile 
in GAG § 123a W. von Soden noted somethin: 
similar for Late Babylonian: ‘-ma (spB durch 
Vokalangleichung auch -me und -nm)’. 
thoroughgoing study of Neo- and ic 
Babylonian orthography and grammar ıs yet 
to be made, so that one is not able, at present, 
easily to ascertain just when and where such 
assimilation is observed in orthography, and 
whether it is a feature of orthography only or 
of phonology as well. 


A. R. GBORGE 


JosEPH TEDGHI (ed.): Les interférences 
de l'hébreu dans les langues juives. 
136 pp. Paris: Institut National des 
Langues et Civilisations Orientales, 
1995. Fr. 30. 


Jewish language has only recently emerged 
as a recogni field of linguistic and, above 
all, sociolinguistic study, thanks particularly to 
Uriel Weinreich, Fishman (e.g. Readmgs m the 
sociology of Jewish languages, Leiden, 1985), 
Wexler and Gold. The slim volume under 
review, the proceedings of a conference held in 
1994, makes a modest attempt to tackle an 
issue essential to all Jewish languages, that of 
Hebrew interference, with respect to the three 

major Jewish languages: one paper deals with 

eo-Arabic, two with Judaeo-Espafiol and 
m with Yiddish. Most valuable, however, 
is the introductory essay by Alvarez-Pereyre 
on the notion of Hebrew ‘mterference’. 
Challenging the assumption that Jewish lan- 
guages are a fusion of two separate linguistic 
systems and that a Jewish po tion necessar- 
‘knows’ the co-territorial tile 
or ‘knows’ Hebrew (in the Weinreichian sense 
of ‘whole Hebrew’), he challenges the very 
relevance of ‘Hebrew interference’, perhaps 
Jewish languages are creoles that develop into 
new creoles by means of large-scale borrowing 
by imperfect contact. 

Turning to the more specific essays, Tedghi’s 

typology of Muslim-based varieties of Judaeo- 
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Arabic singles out Hebraization as the defining 
linguistic feature of Jewish languages, and finds 
an undocumented wealth and variety of 
Hebraic coinage within these varieties which 
has scarcely been recogni in the 
histories of Hebrew such as Kutscher A history 
of the Hebrew language (Leiden, 1982) or 
Sáenz-Badillos A history of the Hebrew langua, 
(Cambridge, 1993). His appeal is parti 
poignant in view of the immunent death of 
these varieties. Séphiha justly rejects Cecil 
Roth’s visual definition of ‘judeo-X’ as any 
language written in Hebrew characters (cf. my 
review of Wexler, lorations in Judeo-Slavic 
Inguastics, in BSOAS, trv, 1, 1991, 150) and 
insists that the only distinct Judaeo- -Espafiol up 
until the 1492 expulsion was the scriptural 
translationese Ladino. Vernacular 
Judaeo-Espafiol only split apart later. Varol’s 
study of terms of address for rabbis in contem- 

orary and historical Near Eastern Judaco- 
Espafiol finds that Hebrew has always served 
and stubbornly continues to serve religious 
functions while Turkish or French loans serve 
a civil function, the former (e.g. grond rabbin) 
for extra-communal prestige and the latter (e.g. 
hahambachi) for intracommunal purposes. 
Niborski and Baumgarten muster the briefest 
of sketches: the former illustrates (but scarce 
d the potent effect of Hebrew m dd 
poetry e latter examines the perceptions of 

ded Hebrew by Renaissance gentile 
scholars and su tly—dismissive of the 
‘bastard language’, but with occasion insights. 
One fancies it might be possible to trace a 
direct link to the ongomg scholarly dered 
of Hebrew elements in Jewish languages 


LEWIS GLINERT 


AMNON SHILOAH: The dimension of 
music in Islamic and Jewish culture. 
(Collected Studies Series CS393.) 
[x, 319pp.] Aldershot, Hants; 
Variorum; Brookfield, Vermont: 
Ashgate Publishing Co. 1993. 


The appearance of this volume in the 
Variorum series is a well-deserved homage to a 
scholar who has made a most distinguished 
contribution to the study of Middle Eastern 
music in both its Jewish and Islamic manifesta- 
tions. The 15 papers ıt reproduces (the earliest 
dated 1968, the latest 1991) are also a welcome 
reminder of the extraordinarily wide range of 
Professor Shiloah's interests and competence 
the texts studied range from al-Kindi and 
Thabit b Qurra in the ninth century to Fonton 
in the eighteenth, while the diverse subjects 
covered include concepts of mode, the relation- 
ship between music and medicine, religious 
attitudes, Kabbalistic symbolism, and vocal 
qualities and techniques This last is a reminder 
of one of the authors major works, his 
translation, with detailed and erudite annota- 
tons, of the fascinating but difficult Kamal 
adab al-ghmá' by al-Hasan al-Katib, while 
the longest article in the collection is itself 
an annotated translation, that of the risala 
on music by the Ikhwün al-Safa’, which in 
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its earlier French manifestation (published 
1965-67), had marked the beginning of 
Shiloah's distinguished scholarly career. In his 
introduction he describes the risala as a treatise 
which ‘im its range, construction, purpose and 
richness of thematic material was unique of its 
kind’: an estimate which could well serve as 
a judgement on the author's own rare 
achievements 

There are, mevitably, points to query in 
individual articles—some, no doubt, ones the 
author himself would have liked to have the 
opportunity to revise after the passage of many 
years. A number of questions are raised, for 
example, by the interpretation of the texts 
quoted from Ibn Ezra in the fourth article 
(‘The musical passages 1n Ibn Ezra's Book of 
the garden"). While the third of these clearly 
moves from the linguistic to the musical sense 
of naghma it is difficult to see any musical 
content in the preceding two, however interes- 
ting they may be. The first is certainly concerned 
with the physiology of voice production, but 
only in so far as it culminates in intelligible 
speech (the passage ends XORYD MSYR NI). 
In the first sentence: 


"3255x nox wn "p "Bomb msox xm 
pexioxc5x nnm T1 ND DOIN YN gea 
nnn 


the syntax of amma ... fa surely means that it 
is unnecessary to regard 1p as a Hebrew gloss, 
so that instead of ‘As to the voice (sawt)—qól 
in Hebrew—it is the sonorous message carried 
to the audition from the transmitter to an 
intelligent receiver similar to him’ we might try 
something like ‘Voice may be termed speech 
when it i8 a message-bearing sound which 
succeeds in conveying what it intends to the 
ear of someone who speaks the same [lan- 
guage]' Sentence 3: 


DW To m v3 bob msde TR ORT 22 by 
Iura rox "Spr opine opi aX? 


is rendered as ‘Anyhow, the voice belongs to 
animals possessing a lung because they breathe 
and breathmg is vital to them’, with “P7 
presumably being understood as "n. We may 
suggest, rather ‘In any case, all animals with 
lungs produce sound because they breathe, 
breath being material in nature’ (?—the sense 
of sadad here 1s unclear and the text may be 
corrupt at this point) In the third passage, 
incidentally, the translation of sentence 1 18 
incomplete, omitting the final term of the series, 
al-lahn The later reference to the use, m text- 
setting, of ‘empty’ and ‘full’ notes derives this 
notion from Judah Halevi. He may well have 
been the immediate source, but the concept can 
certainly be traced back to al-Farabi. 

That points of this nature should be pro- 
voked is only to be expected when the material 
1s so wide-ranging however, this should not be 
deemed to detract in any way from the value 
of this estimable and most welcome collection. 


O. WRIGHT 


REVIEWS 


BERNARD G. WEISS: The search for 
God's law: Islamic jurisprudence in 
the writings of Sayf al-Din al-Amidi. 
xxvi 745 pp. Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press, 1992. $65. 


In this remarkable book Bernard G Weiss 
offers a mixed summary, paraphrase and analy- 
sis of a single work of usul al-figh, the Kitab 
al-ihkām ft usiil al-ahkam of al-Amidi. It is a 
great achievement. Western scholarship has not, 
so far, much appreciated the literature of Islamic 
law, and has, on balance, preferred furū‘ to 
usül. The most comprehensive earlier study of 
usil remains Goldziher's Die Zahiriten (pub- 
lished ın 1884) and though there have been 
many short studies of usi topics since then, 
only those of Wael B Hallag have acquired an 
authoritative bulk, Weiss then was working very 
much on hi own. The Ihkam ıs a lengthy, 
detailed work, covering all the major topics of 
usūl. It exhibits complex formal features which 
resist summary and resolution, and it emerges 
from a highly refined characterized by an 
establish ttern of topics, precise termino- 
logy, controlled structure, density of argument 
and linguistic virtuosity. Weiss's dedication and 

ce in translating this material into the 
Idioms of modern scholarship are remarkable. 
He was often weary (the dedicatory reference to 
*the toil that produced this book' echoes 
through its text) but his work does justice to 
the variety, complexity and subtlety of the 
discipline that he presents 
e1s3’s text naturally mirrors the one he 
studies. That work, in its overall structure, 
presentation of argument and search for under- 
standıng throu definitions, recalls {and 
develops) an Anstotelian sense of what consti- 
tutes a self-contained science Weiss presents it 
m four parts The first part is preliminary, an 
account of the theological, juristic and linguistic 
postulates which precede the elaboration of a 
ermeneutical theory. Part 2, which constitutes 
the bulk of the work, gives an account of the 
principles that govern the derivation of rules 
om texts. First, the authontative sources are 
defined, and the grounds of their authority 
established. Unsurprisingly, it is principles of 
language that then dominate The significance 
of the imperative and of ‘general’ and ‘specific’ 
reference in language are the major topics. 
Abro fon ere an issue rat is not 
strictly linguistic (tho its working out is 
intumately related to potere in lan- 
guage). ogy is characterized by Weiss as a 
 paratextúal indicator of the law, meanın 
at its productive use depends on logical an 
not strictly linguistic features of texts. It, too, 
however, 1s absolutely dependent on indicators 
that are textually manifested and confirms the 
closed nature of the hermeneutical cycle. 
Knowledge of the law is based on texts 
Understanding of the texts requires mastery of 
biographical, linguistic, historical_and logical 
sciences But these sciences, as Amidi’s pre- 
sentation affirms, are a reticulation of questions 
which do not permit of final resolution. At all 
pone the Muslim jurist found that secure and 
knowledge evaded him. What Amidi 
offered, what Wesss re-presents, is the topics 
and parameters of the debate: an exploration 
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not limited by the author’s preferences (cf. 
pp. 422 ff.), rather, a pattern of arguments that 
defined a discipline. 

The last two parts of the book move from 
uncertainty to decision. They deal with ijtihad 
and ifta’ sah 3) and the methodology of 
junstic preference (tarjih) (part 4). There was, 
in the end, a need for ion, for at least a 
temporary stasis in the exploration of God's 
law. This 1s what lies behind the theory of 
ijtthdd, Usually defined as the expenditure of 
the utmost possible effort in the search for a 
rule of law, ijthad resulted in, not knowledge, 
but opinion. That opinion, however, for as 
long as it lasted, and under conditions that had 
to stated, analysed and explored, was 
binding both on the mujtahıd and on those 
who, ignorant of texts and hermeneutical 
principles, relied on others for their knowledge 
of the law. The practical question of how to 
tip the balance (farjih), given the array of 
relevant principles and the generous acknow- 
ledgement of uncertainty, got scanty attention 
from Amidi and correspondingly little from 
Weiss. Part 2 is more than 500 pages, part 4 
only ten pages long. 

virtue of his serious concern to present 
what he found, and to present it m a manner 
that acknowledges its complexity, Weiss’s dis- 
cussions of nearly topic are the fullest 
now available ın a Western language. His 
expositions are authoritative and stimulatin: 
a starting point for future studies of usi. 
Frequently, he is able to get behind the 
scholastic formalism of his text to discover 
larger questions. For example, both in the 
discussion of imperatives (ch. vii) and in the 
discussion of general and i (ch. viii), 
he notes how certain positions represent either 
a systematically harsh and rigorous approach 
to the law or a looser, milder, moralistic 
approach. He discovers that Amidi, across both 
topics, has a consistent approach to language, 
preferring to adopt suspension of judgement 
on the major questions of whether linguistic 
forms, ror ed convey complex messages 
(See p 353-69 and 402-22.) The observation 

p 368-9) that Amidi’s inclination is ‘to 
maximise the role of the larger, more complex 
context’ is a vital clue towards understanding 
the general tendency of Muslim junstic dis- 
course to acknowledge complexity, and to 
avoid pre-emptive certainties. On quite small 
topics, to which Weiss himself gives httle stress, 

tience and care for detail offer new 
insights. The discussion of the term zàühir 
(pp. 38-41), for example (which recurs and is 
amplified throughout), gives a precise signific- 
ance to a term which is almost invariably 
understood by Western scholarship to have a 
one. 

t is ungenerous, since he has achieved so 
much, to point out also what Weiss has not 
achieved. But two observations may be permit- 
ted. Weiss makes little attempt to provide a 
historica! context for either Amidi's work or 
his own. Neither does he place Amidi's achieve- 
ments in the context of the genre and the 
discipline, nor does he place his own achieve- 
ment 1n the context of recent scholarship. There 
are some exceptions to this Cs a rudimentary 
history of the genre, pp. 17-24) and it is clear 
that he thinks his approach justified by the 
need for that kind of mastery of detail which 
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he here offers and which 1s certainly lacking 
elsewhere. A diachronic and comparative ap- 
proach to usl, and the setting of his (Weiss's 
achievement in the context of other scholarship, 
will have to wait. A second problem lies in that 
sense of toil which he discovers in his texts and 
admits to in his own endeavours. It is a theme 
which emerges ın his introduction and recurs 


passim. It has a late emergence in the discussion 


of ytihad, which he is inclined to see as ‘an 
ordeal’, law ‘forged on the anvil of debate’ 
(P 686). The metaphor reflects his perceptions. 

ushm jurists, by contrast, wove the law ‘on 
a magician’s loom’ ('Asqalüni on Khalil’s 
mukhtasar), or swam in a refulgent sea (al-bahr 
al-rá'iq). In the context of ytthad, the dommant 
image (introduced I thi by Ghazali, 
Mustasfa, 0, 371.8) was the carpet, not the 
anvil, of debate (bisát al-mundzaradt) Whether 
that was a metonymy, or (as I prefer) a 
metaphor evoking intricacy and beauty of 
pattern, it was altogether more comfortable 
than an anvil. Achieved of a pito 
defined discipline permits of a 

leasure which Weiss has not here rediscovered. 
t was available to Muslim scholars because 
they participated in an educational tem 
which eased the toil through established pat- 
terns of listening and learning at a relatively 
early age. It may be available to Weiss, precisely 
now, when he has finished the toil 

Concluding his introduction, Weiss suggests 
that the work of Amidi and other usülis can be 
understood to have a practical orientation 
These authors kept their eyes ' on the courtroom 
and the needs of judges’. ‘They are ... down- 
to-earth junsprudents with instincts shaped by 
.. Tealities of the everyday world’ I don't 
think this is true, and I would point to the 
succeeding 700 pages of Weiss’s text to prove 
it. The question of the relationship between the 
sciences of usiil and furü* has not been worked 
at by modern scholarship, nor indeed has the 
question of the function of either of these in 
pre-modern Muslim society. There are better 
explanations for the complexity, the aestheti- 
cism, and the commitment of di than the 
realities of the everyday world. Islamic law 
embraced theologi educational, aesthetic 
and Other cul concerns S well as those 
which the West recognizes as , and requires 
to be. explained in broader terms than the 


practical. 

The search for God's law is an important step 
towards the presentation of Islamic law in a 
modern scho context. It is an astonishing 
achievement gern dona and analytical skills 
and dedicated work, and a foundational 
rement, for the next generation of scholars in 


NORMAN CALDER 


M. J. L. Young, J. D. LATHAM, and 
R. B. Sergeant (ed.): Religion, 
learning and science in the ‘Abbasid 
period. (The Cambridge History of 
Arabic Literature.) xxi, 58 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990. £75. 


'This is the third in order of appearance of 
the four volumes which have so far been 
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ublished of The Cambridge history of Arabic 
iterature (CHAL). It follows those entitled 
Arabic literature to the end of the Umayyád 
period (1983) and ‘Abbasid belles-lettres d ) 
and precedes Modern Arabic literature (1992) 
None of these volumes carries a part number 
and the existence of CHAL as a series seems 
somewhat nebulous. The current catalogue of 
books 1n print knows of The Cambridge history 
of American literature but does not acknow- 
ledge the existence of CHAL. It may be 
necessary to find its parts in libraries and 
elsewhere under the individual volume titles 
Reference to earlier volumes of CHAL ın the 
text of the volume reviewed here 1s by the 
abbreviations CHALUP and CHAL/ABL 

Be that as it may, the present volume, like 
the series as & whole, is a welcome addition to 
the material available 1n English on the whole 
range of Arabic literature, a term interpreted 
generously to include such things as admunis- 
trative documents and material said to have 
been composed for oral delivery (both of which 
are discussed in CHALUP). In terms of 
subjects, the present volume covers works 
relating to Islam as a religion (theology, some 
hadith collections, Qur'ünic exegesis and mysti- 
cism), philosophy, grammar and lexicography, 
law, statecraft and administration, biography, 
history, mathematics, technology, ‘astronomy, 
astrology, geography and navigation, alchemy, 
medicine and didactic verse (concerning such 
matters as the use of toothpicks and the 
etiquette of sexual intercourse). While most of 
the chapters are devoted to a specific subject 
area or genre, there are six which focus upon 
an individual scholar (al-Kindi, al-Razi, 
al-Farabi, Ibn Sind, al-Birüni and al-Ghazali), 
one which discusses Christian Arabic literature, 
one Judaeo-Arabic literature, and one con- 
cerned with the translation of Greek materials 
into Arabic. Most chapters are by scholars 
(some of whom are of Arab or Middle Eastern 
origin) from British, American and European 
universities or research institutions, Adib Nayit 
Duiyab of the University of Jordan, writing on 
al-Ghazali, is the sole author from an b 


rsity. 

It would be easy to draw attention to 
anomalies, omissions, questionable editorial 
decisions and other such features. While most 
contnbutors are content to provide an often 
rather summary of the historical develop- 
ment of the area of literature assigned to them, 
discussing 1n more or less detail those whom 
they see as its leading representatives, Muhsin 
Mahdi, writing on philosophy, rovides a lively 
apologetic for Islamic philosophy as a form of 
literature, illustrated by close discussion of Ibn 
Jufayl’s views about the work of some of his 

redecessors as set out in the introduction to 

is Hayy ibn Yaqzan. As a result, although 
some leading Islamic philosophers receive 
detailed consideration in other chapters, Ibn 
Rushd fails to be discussed ın any detail at all 
While the chapter on Sunni theology (S. Gémez 
Nogales) sticks to theology in the strict sense, 
that on Shr' theological literature (I. K. A. 
Howard) discusses Shri hadith collections. 
Sunni hadith was treated in CHALUP, which 
may seem odd given that all our collections 
date from the ‘Abbasid era, and a similar 
remark may be made about sira literature One 
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will search in vain for any reference to ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Hishüm in the volume under review 
(indeed there is very little on him in CHALUP). 
One wonders why it was thought necessary to 
commission a chapter on Fatumid history and 
historians (by Abbas Hamdani) ın addition to 
that by C. en which discusses other types 
of historiography, when other subject areas are 
treated in a unifed fashion. Apart from those 
half-dozen individual scholars who are singled 
out for a separate chapter, the concentration 
on genre and subject area means that it is 
difficult to get a clear picture of the literary 
activity of those many scholars (like al-Tabari) 
whose work covered several fields. For the 
development of many of the subjects dealt with 
1n this volume, the fall of the ‘Abbasid caliphate 
had little significance and some of the most 
important scholars (al-Suyfiti, Ibn Hajar, Ibn 
Khaldiin to name but three) lived r that 
event. Some of the contributors, recognizin 
this, show flexibility in selecting the cut-o 
point for their discussion, but the general effect 
15 unsatisfactory and on the whole these later 
figures do not receive the attention they deserve 
for the development of the genre to which thi 
belong. A discussion of historiography whi 
does not consider Ibn Khaldiin in any system- 
atic way, for example, is bound to seem 
truncated, and if he receives the treatment he 
deserves in a subsequent volume, it will be 
difficult to relate him to the development of 
ta'rikh as a whole. 

However, the planning and editing of the 
volume, and that of the series as a whole, must 
have faced several such difficulties and any 
solution would be bound to introduce further 
problems and objections. As it stands this 
volume is rarely less than useful and often 
more than that. It is to be hoped that further 
volumes, enabling us to see the development of 
the various forms of literature 1n a longer 
context, will not be long delayed. 


G. R. HAWTING 


BARBARA FREYER STOWASSER: Women 
in the Qur'an: traditions and inter- 
pretation. ix 206 pp. New York and 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1994. £22.50. 


Stories of famous women of the past have 
provided Muslims with 1mages and understand- 
ings of female potential and roles. Key women 
include those mentioned (usually unnamed) 
in the and the women married to 
Muhammad. Stowasser’s aim in this brief book 
is to bring these figures together, to see how 
they are presented 1n scripture and the prophetic 
biographies, and to understand how they have 
been interpreted (by men) throughout the 
history of Islam Eve, the wives of Noah and 
Lot, Sarah, Hagar, Zulaykha, the women 
associated with Moses, Bilqis, and Mary receive 
attention in part 1 of the book, the wives of 
the prophets (‘the mothers of the believers’) in 
the Qur'an and hadith are the focus of part 2 
The  exegetes al-Tabari, al-Zamakhshari, 
al-Razi, Ibn Kathir and al-Kisá'i, along with 
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al-Bukhari and Ibn Sa‘d, provide the substance 
for the interpretative part of the work. 

Stowasser contrasts the potential of the 

anic stories about women with the ‘ theolo- 
gical-legal paradigm that enshrined cultural 
assumptions about gender, women, and institu- 
tionalized structures governing male-female 
relations’ (p. 7) which the exegetes imposed 
upon the stories. This means for the author 
that the lessons of the stories themselves eu! 
female ‘farth and righteousness [which] d 
on her own will and decision’ have 
eliminated in favour of conceptions of female 
weakness and Here, however, we run 
into a major problem with the mterpretation 
of the Qur'an. Stowasser feels she can read the 
text from a scholarly perspective devoid of the 
cultural biases that the medieval exegetes 
imposed. But has the text of the Qur'ün ever 
been read 1n such a way before? Does it really 
‘mean’ what Stowasser contends? Has the 
story of Eve, for example, ever been understood 
within the Muslim milieu devoid of z biblical 
context and everything that goes al with 
that? Does the absence of narrative mean 
that the an has excluded such material 
‘intentionally’ or is the background to be 
assumed by the reader? Can the text 
be conceived to live in a contextual vacuum? It 
seems doubtful to me that the text has ever 
been read without the biblical pe. 
except in contemporary times when the pur- 
poses to which the story is being put have 
Changed. The demythologizing of story, 
making plain its cultural assumptions as 
opposed to 1ts ‘historical’ basis, has provided 
the possibility for Jewish, Christian and Muslim 
believers to re-evaluate the ‘status of women’. 
Stowasser is doing nothing different but she 
does it under the guise of a ‘literalist’ scholarly 
reading of the text. This is really no more a 
reading free of cultural biases than the medieval 
exegetes managed to accomplish. 

Stowasser did not have Jacob Lassner's 
Demonizmg the Queen of Sheba (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1993) available to 
her in writing this book (see my review BSOAS, 
Ivm, 2, 1995, 357-8). This is unfortunate, for 
the subtlety of Lassner's analysis and his ability 
to contextualize both the Qur'an and its 
i retation within the continuum of midrash 
would have provided Stowasser with an excel- 
lent model for her entire study. The comparison 
of the chapter on the Queen of Sheba ( (pp. 62-9) 562-6) 
with Lassner's work is illuminatmg. 
comes to no understanding of the significant 
shifts through history of the story, nor of the 
meaning of many elements of the story (¢.g., 
the hairy legs). 

In comparison to the biblical women, the 
wives of Muhammad become far more positive 
models for Muslim women, despite the prob- 
lems which the Qur'ün introduces in its treat- 
ment of the various issues surrounding them. 
Stowasser's analysis of the hadith and the 
modern interpretation of the lives ed 
Muhammad’s wives is far more dur ay 
the rest of the book, having Pen ted Pa 
being previously published in The Mushm 
World, 82, 1992, 1-36 and being noticeably 
better written, edited and argued The recogni- 
tion of the significance of Fatima Mernissi’s Le 
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olitique (treated under the subheading 

g the paradigm: a feminist reading of 
rin on the prophet’s wives’, 132-4) is 
especially welcome. 


A RIPPIN 


MicHaEL A. KOnrgR: Allianzen und 
Verträge zwischen fränkischen und 
islamischen Herrschern im Vorderen 
Orient: Eine Studie über das zwisch- 
enstaatliche Zusammenleben vom 
12. bis ins 13. Jahrhundert. (Studien 
zur Sprache, Geschichte und Kultur 
des islamischen Orients, Bd. 12.) 
xix, 478 pp. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1991. DM 268. 


This work offers in the first place an 
extremely detailed survey of the diplomatie 
relations. between the Frankish and Muslim 
states in the Near East, essentially the western 
Fertile Crescent and Egypt. What is presented, 
however, is not merely a narrative of events, 
but also an interpretation of the diplomatic 
and political history of the region through a 
period of almost two centuries. 

The first three chapters cover the subject 
chronologically. The first outlines the political 
mosaic o Syra i in the two decades preceding 
the First Crusade, and the treaties and alliances 
contracted between Franks and Muslims during 
the Crusade itself. The second chapter deals 
with relations between the two groups of 
polties during the period of what Köhler 
designates as the Partikularherrschaften to 1158. 
The third chapter moves to military and 
political developments in Syria under Nir 
al-Din and Saladin. Subsequent events under 
the later Ayyübids and the carly Mamlik 
sultans down to the final extinction of the 
Frankish states in 1291 are more briefly treated. 
The fourth chapter is devoted to an intensive 
examination of the Frankish-Muslim treaties 
themselves. Only seven texts, all dating from 
the early Mamliik sultanate, have been trans- 
mitted m li sources; data for the over- 
whelming majority of the treaties have to be 
elicited from chronicles and other historical 
writings. Kóhler sees as the two unique features 
of these instruments, first, the Suspensions- 
klausel, whereby the provisions of a treaty 
were held in abeyance during the presence 
in the Latin Y Kingdom of a ruler from Europe; 
o. secondly, the establishment of condominia 

Meu [ael for the sharing of revenues be- 
rankish and the * Muslim parties to 
a a Een 


Prinzipal features of Köhler’s interpretation 
of bis data may perhaps be summarized 
as follows: 

I. He sees an early trend towards the 
integration of the Frankish states into the 
relatively stable, and not merely passive, Syrian 
political system; and ‘auf agyptischer und 
turkischer Seite anstelle eines passiven 
Hinnehmens der Kreuzzugsbewegung aktive 
Konzeptionen entwickelt wurden, um den frank- 
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ischen Machtfaktor trotz der von thm aus- 
gehenden Bedrohung den jeweils eigenen 
Interessen dienstbar zu machen' (p. 114). 

2. This situation was characterized by an 
anxiety on both sides to preserve the status quo 
in Syria against external intervention Köhler 
finds this first manifested in the argument by 
which Ridwan b. Tutush of Aleppo persuaded 
Tancred to join forces with him in 1108 against 
Chàvli of Mosul, namely that if Chavli took 
Aleppo, there would be no place (lā maqam) 
for the Franks in Syria with him, and thus it 
would be best for them to unite, and expel him 
from the region. Thus was enunciated the 
doctrine of lä maqüm, which Kabler traces as 
a theme in Frankish-Muslim relations until its 
breakdown after the fall of Aleppo to Saladin 
in 1183. 

3. The ideology of holy war, whether crusade 
or Jihad, was only marginally significant in the 
relations of Frankish and Muslim rulers. Jihad 
propaganda as a serious political factor came 
only with Saladin, who used it to justify his 

tion of the Zangid territories, culminat- 
ing in the taking of Aleppo, only to become 
the prisoner of his own propaganda In Kóhler's 
words; *... ein islamischer Herrscher, Saladin, 
die gihad-Propaganda nicht mehr nur instru- 
mentell einsetzte, sondern durch seine eigene, 
der Herrschaftslegitimation dienenden Propa- 
ganda unter massiven Druck geriet, wirklich 
etwas gegen die Franken zu unternehmen' 
(p. 304). 

Coinciding with the weakness of the mon- 
archy in the Latin Kingdom before and after 
the death of Baldwin IV (1185), this pressure 
set on foot developments which culminated in 
the Frankish defeat at Hattin (1187). Of the 
jihad propaganda used by the Mamlük sultans 
as they eliminated the remains of the Frankish 
states, Kohler says, ‘Nicht der £fihad-Gedanke, 
sondern die Machtpolitik emnes neuen, zentral- 
staatlich organisierten GroBreiches war es, die 
die beinahe zweihundert Jahre wdhrende 
Existenz frankischer Staaten in Syrien been- 
dete’ (p. 369). 

The book has as appendix a Jong note on 
the system of transliteration employed by the 
author, and a glossary of Arabic terms. There 
1s a copious bibliography Four detailed maps 
of Syria in the period are reproduced from the 
Tubinger Atlas des Vorderen Orients. Unfortu- 
nately the delicate colouring of the original 
has come out as sharp black and white diag- 
onals, which tend to obscure the place-names. 

This is to some extent a controversial work, 
in which at some points Kohler challenges the 
views of other scholars. This he does notably 
in his introductory remarks to the second 
chapter, where he reviews current conceptions 
of the history of the first Latin Kingdom He 
suggests that these are based on a teleological 
view of Syrian history, which looks back 
the standpoint of Hattin and its consequences 
The book is thus a stimulating contribution to 
the understanding of a period and a subject 
which are receiving much much critical consid- 
eration at present, and it is marked throughout 
by its meticulous scholarship. 


P. M. HOLT 
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MICHELINE GALLEY and ZAKIA IRAQUI 
SiNACEUR (ed.): Dyab, Jha, La'aba 
: Le triomphe de la ruse. Contes 
marocains du Fonds Colin. 
(Classiques Africains, 26.) 251 pp., 
64 pp. [Arabic text], 4 plates. 
Paris: Association de Classiques 
Africains, 1994. (Distributed by Les 
Belles Lettres.) 


It 1s a well known fact that the Maghreb has 
a rich store of oral literature handed down 
through generations. À good part of this 
literature has been collected and written down, 
thanks to some outstanding and far-sighted 
orrentalists, like Stumme in the last century, 
and Brunot, Dermenghem, El-Fasi, Lévi- 
Provençal and Margais in the early part of the 
present gent The name that is more readily 
associated the preservation of Moroccan 
oral literature, however, is that of George 
Colin (1893-1977). A well known orientalist 
who spent considerable time in Morocco, Colin 
devoted the last years of his life to collecting 
data on different aspects of Moroccan dialects, 
a task he had begun in the twenties. He left a 
wealth of source material composed of narrat- 
ives, poems, proverbs and individual lexical 
entries on which contemporary dialectologists 
have been drawing. The present book brings 
together nine popular narratives from Colin's 
vast collection of of Moroccan Arabic texts. 

The volume revolves around the adventures 
of characters from popular Arabic oral hterat- 
ure some of whom are known tricksters, while 
others acquire the art of deception in order to 
achieve various ends, hence the subtitle Le 
triomphe de la ruse ‘the triumph of cunnin 
Although it has been edited by Micheline 
Galley and Zakia Iraqui Sinaceur, the work, as 
the editors themselves tell us, 1s a collaborative 
enterprise by a number of French and 
Moroccan scholars from the CNRS in France 
and the Institut d'Études et de Recherches 
pour l'Arabisation (IER A) m Morocco. It was 
the same group of researchers, under the 
editorship of Iraqui Sinaceur, who undertook 
the task of publishing Le Dictionnaire Colm 

"arabe dialectal marocain, a monumental work 
consisting of the wide range of lexical items 
Colin collected between 1920 and 1950. 

Most of Colin’s collections of texts and 
lexical entries tend to complement each other. 
Colin not only transcri and translated his 
lexical data but also provided illustrative 
examples from the texts he had collected from 
various informants. In the same way, he 
carefully annotated the oral narratives in which 
many items from his lexical collection occur. 
Some of Colin's informants had previously 
worked with other orientalists. For instance, 
Mohammed Ben Daoud of Rabat had collabor- 
ated with Louis Brunot (cf. L'Arabe dialectal 
marocain: textes d'étude by L. Brunot and 
Ha Daoud, Rabat: Éditions F. Moncho, 

) 

The present volume has an introduction in 
two pats (pp 13-59). The first part, by Iraqui 
Sinaceur, traces the historical background of 
the texts and describes their language and 
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system of transcription. It also provides a brief 
biography of Colin, mentioning the main 
informants who helped him, and gives an 
account of how the present team of researchers 
and translators first came upon the idea of 
editing and translating the texts. Part two of 
the introduction, by Galley, concentrates on the 
content of the texts. Galley states (p. 35) that 
the main reason why she and her coll 

chose the present texts was because each of the 
nine narratives described a specific relationship, 
whether between a married couple, siblings, 
friends, parents and children, or between an 
individual and the outside world, thus grving 
an overall view of the society portrayed. 

The main part of the book (pp. 63-193 
devoted to the annotated texts, transcrib 
roman script, which appear on facing 
with their French translations. These are fol- 
lowed by E eui which include further 
notes on the language of the texts, and a fairly 
comprehensive bibliography and index. The 
texts are also produced in Arabic script at 
the end of the book (pp. e a useful adden- 
dum to a linguistic work of this kind, pro- 
viding further corroborative material for the 
dialectologist. 

According to Iraqui Sinaceur (p. 28), there 
are main varieties of spoken Moroccan 
Arabic which can be classified as urban, 
bedouin and mountain speech. The texts in the 
present volume appear to be characteristic of 
urban Vm In his transcriptions, more- 
over, Colin frequently tried to level some regi- 
onal features, substituting a more standard 
Moroccan term or expression. The system of 


tion he used has been adopted by 
Bras i or francophone specialists in 


Maghrebian Arabic, notably Daniel Ferré in 
his Lexique marocam—fran¢ais, a work referred 
to in the present volume. The editors also 
followed Colin's transcriptions faithfully with 
some very minor changes. Most Arabic dia- 
lectologists would accept the system of tran- 
scription provided here, except in one or two 
cases, as, for example, where a long vowel 1s 
followed by its short alent, as in Ault 
p. a stibuni (p. 106), eun (p. 110); hast 
110). In a number of other Arabic dialects 
a similar sequence of long-short vowels would 
inevitably be separated by a semivowel w or 


m su ipt. These su ipt semivowe 
ve beer ysed by the editors here where, for 


ear y and L are transcribed as bb"a and 
mm"i 12). 
All the moe have been translated practically 
verbatim, except where a literal translation 
would have made the French sound awkward 
In such cases the editors have provided detailed 
explanations in the footnotes. Here again, few 
ple would find anything to object to in the 
Fee flowing French translations which are a 
faithful rendering of the Arabic. However, one 
might quibble here and there with a certain 
term or expression, as, for le, where harr 
‘hot, pms ike TEN pepper, 1s translated as 


min the intr Man Traqui Sinaceur says that 
the editors followed Colin’s saymam stem of transcrip- 
tion because they felt it was their way of pa paying 
tribute to a great scholar who had ma 
lasting contribution to Moroccan studies 
(p. 26). The reader also is made to feel the 
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preat debt owed to Colm, whose intımate 
wledge and love of Morocco and its culture 
are in evidence throughout the volume. Yet, 
however much readers may feel indebted to 
Colin, they cannot overlook the fact that 
Colin’s vast corpus could not have come to 
light had it not been for scholars like Micheline 
Galley, Zakia Iraqui Sinaceur and their col- 
leagues who have done so much to enhance 
our appreciation of Moroccan oral literature. 
It is not only to Colin but to them also that 
the present reviewer would like to pay tribute. 


FARIDA ABU-HAIDAR 


Bruce IncuHam: Najdi Arabic: Central 
Arabian. (London Oriental and 
African Language Library, Vol. 1.) 
xvi, 215pp. Amsterdam and 
Philadelphia: John Benjamins 
Publishing Company, 1994. $62. 


This is the first book m a new SOAS-based 
series which, the blurb explains, ‘aims to make 
available a series of reliable and up-to-date 
descriptions of the grammatical structure of a 
wide range of Oriental and African langu- 
ages in a form readily accessible to the non- 
specialist.’ In choosing Bruce Ingham to write 
a description of the Arabic dialects of central 
Arabia, the editors could not go far wrong as 
he 1s the acknowledged expert on these dialects 
and their associated oral culture. The book 
does not disappoint: it is elegantly, authoritat- 
ively and concisely written, and in a style which 
avoids excessive jargon. The main structures of 
Najdi Arabic are clearly presented, and in a 
way which explains them in their own terms 
Ge not in terms of their degree of deviance 

‘om some mythical ‘golden mean’ of Classical 
Arabic), and at the same time accentuates how 
the ‘division of semantic labour’ between 
different morpho-syntactic forms (perfect- 
ive, imperfecttve and participial forms, for 
example) works. 

In is not content merely to present 
paradigms, lists and taxonomies, which are 1n 
any case kept to a minimum: no exponent of 
the lepidopterist school of Arabic dialectology, 
his 18 a neo-Firthian approach which, whilst 
resting firmly on a bedrock of actual field data, 
focuses on explaining the relationship of forms 
to communicative functions, often with (for the 
Arabıst) illuminating incidental speculations on 
dialect histo . To use the terms currently 
in vogue, In, am's ap roach 18 "data driven" 
rather than ‘theory-driven’; and the con- 
sequence is that the theory which emerges from 
the data (in the chapters on the relation of the 
transitivity system to those of tense, aspect, 
and modality m cular) 15 all the richer and 
more satis or that. 

The book 1s divided into 11 chapters. In line 
with the author's preoccupation with syntax 
and semantics, only two of these are concerned 
with the nuts and bolts of phonology and 
inflectional morphology, while seven others, 
the meat of the book. describe how meanings 
are mapped onto forms, whether at the phrasal, 
clausal or sentential level. The final chapter 
consists of two modern ‘media’ texts, of 
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interest principally because they are authentic- 
ally Naydi and complete episodes in themselves, 
and (one supposes) because of their relative 
tural accessibility to the general reader. 
There are also two appendices on the peculiarit- 
ies of the Najdi lexicon. These, as well as 
the introductory first chapter on Najd and the 
Najdi dialects, are presumably intended for the 
more specialist reader. Interesting though they 
are, they give little more than a hint of what 
makes Najdi dialects different from the more 
commonly studied ones and seem to me the 
least successful part of the book: too specialized 
to be of interest to the non-Arabist reader on 
the one hand, but too short, haphazard, and 
lacking in comparative dialectological comment 
to be of real value to the specialist on the 
other. I found myself wanting both more 
material and more examples of the use of the 
words listed. About 60-70% of the items, 
Um, some (like galc), picked out as 
specifically Dhafiri, turn up in the dialects of 
one or other Gulf communities or Oman, 
sometimes with subtle differences in meaning 
e.g. la^waz ‘to annoy, irritate’ means ‘to dirty 
one’s clothes)’ in the Bahraini Shi‘T dialects). 
Despite the blurb, I am fairly sure that this 
book will find its mam readership among other 
Arabic dialectologists. Its attraction for them 
is that ıt provides a data-derived framework 
for the description of aspects of Arabic dia- 
lects—notably word-order, sentence-structure 
and aspect in time and conditional clause- 
—on which relatively little work has been 
one Reading the book, I found myself 
constantly going back to check my own data 
and field-notes from the related Gulf dialects, 
to find that Ingham’s formulations had neatly 
captured some aspect I had not noticed or only 
incompletely conceptualized. For example, 
Ingham rejects the claim that either SVO or 
VSO must be the normal dialectal word-order 
for Najdi Arabic and espouses a theory in 
which sentence elements are subservient to 
pragmatically-determined organizational prin- 
ciples: the choice is basically between two 
sentence types, Topic-fronted and non-Topic- 
fronted sentences (pp. 38 ff.), where the choice 
is motivated by the need to maintain coherence 
in discourse, and where the role of Topic may 
be filled by a wide—almost unlimited—range 
of sentence constituents The implication 1s that 
there 1s no point in simplistically counting how 
many sentences start with grammatical subject 
or some other element in order to determine 
which order 1s ' basic’ (or, worse, ‘underlying ") 
on crude statistical grounds, since this explains 
nothing of how speakers manipulate sentence 
elements in order that the resulting sentences 
mean what they want them to mean. Word- 
order rules, Ingham implies, are largely conven- 
tions about how information focus 1s expressed, 


and have little to do with the tical 
constituency of sentences g se This proposi- 
tion also fits the facts of Gulf , and, one 


suspects, that of other types of Arabic dialects 
too—if only researchers would gather natural 
data in cient quantity and variety, and 
approach it unencumbered by theoretical :dées 
reçues. 

Despite the thoroughness of the treatment of 
most topics, I occasionally felt that a wider 
trawl through the dialectological literature 
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might have benefited Ingham’s presentation of 
some issues. For example, his treatment of 
variability in the concord system (pp. 63 ff) 
does not consider the possibility that, at least 
for some ers of some Najdi dialects, the 
difference between, say, il-buyit mafrüsha and 
il-buyüt mafriishat for ‘ (the) tents are carpeted’ 
might have something to do with whether the 
reference is generic or to a particular set of 
tents; a similar point might be made about why 
certain human plurals like nds ‘ people’ some- 
times take ‘deflected’, or f. sg (= ‘the people 
1n general’ or ‘ people in general’, i.e. semantic- 
ally generic) and sometimes ‘strict’, or m.pl. 
(=‘these people as individuals’/ the people I 
told you about’, etc , i.e., semantically particu- 
lar) agreement. Kirk Belnap’s data-based study 
of agreement in Cairene Arabic (Perspectives 
on Arabic Linguistics, v, 1993, —-117) 
addresses this and related issues from such 
semantic standpoints. 

This book has many excellent qualities, but 
the generally positive impression 18 rather spoilt 
by careless proof-reading. Misspellings, mis- 
readings (presumably introduced by a non- 
specialist copy editor), os and minor incon- 
sistencies abound. In only the first 30 or so 
pages, I noted, for example: on p. 10 ‘ Northern 
prominence’ for ‘Nort provenance’, on 
p. 21 ‘ quinquecinsonantal’; ‘there’ for ‘their’ 
on p. 26, ‘he, she drunk’ for ‘drank’ on p. 29, 
*ocurs' on p.33 (ad *occurrs" on p.136, 
* ocurring' on p. 203, n. 5); and so on through- 
out the book. The notes and references are 
similarly prone to inaccuracy: p. 3 (n. 8) men- 
tions ‘Dostal 1956’, which does not a in 
the References— presumably Dostal 1959?; on 
p.8 n 21) there 1s a reference to * Holes 1988" 
which does not exist in the References (or 1n 
fact at all)—should this be Holes 1987 (7); 
Marcel Kurpershoek's name is correctly spelt 
in the References, but twice on p. 64, and again 
on p. 149 his name acquires an extraneous ‘c’; 
the works of Abboud, Comrie, and Holes listed 
in the References are not in chronological 
order, etc., etc. This 1s not simply nit-picking— 
there is a consistent and irntating level of 
inaccuracy of which these are just samples 
There are also one or two slips 1n the Arabic 
examples or their translations. On p. 17, sam- 
*at should read sam'-at. unfortunate, since the 
pomt being made here concerns precisely the 
division between stem and affix; on p.67 
the subscript dots are missing in asdyil and 
twal; on p. 84 for ‘Measure 6 inCiCaC’ read 
* Measure 7 inCiCaC’; on p. 98 hütfin has twice 
been translated as ‘set out’ rather than ‘sent 
out’. g 

The translations of the many example sen- 
tences seem in general accurate and idiomatic, 
but is the rendering ‘I have been sat down here 
since an hour ago’ (p.91) normal English? 
Could not the point concerning the difference 
between the inceptive and durative values of 
ga‘ad ‘to sit^ have been made by translating 
the sentence ‘It 1s one hour since I sat down 
here’? And I wonder whether (p. 145) adzawwaj 
(stc) ‘ala mmik really means ‘.. to marry your 
mother’, or, as it would mean in the related 
dialects of the Gulf, ‘to take a wife in addition 
to your mother’ (lit. ‘to marry against’) 
Maybe the phrase does not mean the same in 
Najd, but 1n the example as presented ‘to take 
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a second wife’ seems to make more sense. Also 
(p. 158), is the sense of tigissün ‘aléh ‘tell them 
where ing is’ or perhaps ‘cheat (them), 
sell (them) short’? The latter, again, is the 
sense of this idiom in the Gulf in sentences like 
ummi miskina gasso ‘aléha ‘My mother, poor 
woman, was cheated’. But these are minor 
quibbles and questions rather than substantial 
criticisms. 

This is a most useful and theoretically 
original description of a group of dialects 
which, quite ie from their intrinsic interest, 
are of icular relevance for the history of 
Arabic because of the preservation in them of 
so many archaic features. I have no doubt that 
this latest work of Bruce Ingham's will in a 
short space of time become a much thumbed 
and much appreciated addition to the libraries 
of all fellow toilers in the vineyard of Arabic 
dialectology. It is just a pity that the proof- 
reading could not have been better done. 


CLIVE HOLES 


Yasir SULEIMAN (ed.) Arabic socio- 
linguistics: issues and perspectives. 
xv, 273pp. Richmond, Surrey: 
Curzon Press, 1994, £35. 


This collection of papers from the first 
Symposium on Arabic Sociolinguistics, held at 
the University of Edinburgh in July 1993, 
gathers together a surprisingly wide range of 
topics under the ' sociolinguistics' umbrela of 
the title. The papers are arran into four 
parts— Identity and loyalty’, ‘Aspects of lin- 
guistic behaviour’, ‘Varieties and variation’, 
and ‘Theoretical issues’, but these headings 
are essentially a convenience, given the consid- 
erable overlap between the concerns of many 
of the papers. 

Part 1 begins with a paper by Yasir Suleman 
which traces the far from straightforward 
relationship between the Arabic language and 
Arab nationalism, distorted by the often o 
ing pulls of pan-Arabism, local nationalisms 
and religious considerations. In the next paper, 
Holt examines the interaction of such factors 
in Algeria, reviewing the history of French 
versus Arabic in that country. Holt shows that 
while Arabic has been promoted as a symbol 
of national identity, aspirations and policy with 
regard to Arabicization have been severely at 
variance with practice. Farida Abu-Haidar 
looks at how (spoken) Arabic functions as a 
marker. ed tic identity amo second- 

eneration Algerian immigrants in France. Far 
fom falling into desuetude in favour of French 
language and culture, Algerian Arabic is a vital 
means of assertion of identity, and is even 
having an impact on colloquial French varieties. 
Najwa Al-Qattan's paper turns to language m 
texts, and provides an intriguing analysis of 
semantic derogation. Al-Qattan shows how the 
differential use of titles and orthography in 
Damascene court records served to systematic- 
ally ee vo ie dhimmi and Muslim 
participants in proceedings. 

Part 2 begins with a paper by Eid which also 
deals with discrimmation in texts, in this case 
the avoidance of women’s names in Egyptian 
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obituaries. Patterns of game giving. are the 
focus of Gardner’s paper, which relates shifts 
in the popularity of women’s names in the 
Sudan to changing social attitudes m that 
country. The two other papers in this section 
differ radically, both from each other and from 
their predecessors. Saiegh, writing under the 
shghtly cryptic title of ‘Talking to machines in 
Arabic’, applies a form of Conversation 
Analysis to aspects of verbal interaction with 
answenng machines by Israeli Palestinians. 
Something completely different comes with 
Muhaw’s paper on the Arabic metalinguistic 
joke. This study is a rare go which 1s both 
highly en ining and illuminating at the 
same time, as Muhawi’s analysis reveals how 
such jokes reflect powerful social and political 
perceptions and tensions, centring. in and 
around in the Arab world. This paper 
recommends itself as an enjoyable, at times 
even hilarious, but always perceptive introduc- 
tion to the pane complexities of the Arabic- 
speaking world. 

The papers of part 3 embrace more tradi- 
tional sociolinguistic concerns Parkinson cites 
the results of a study of the selective use of 
fuSHa case endings in a colloquial variety 
(Egyptian) and argues that the perceived 
variation in this area reflects a conscious 
strategy of selection from available linguistic 
repertoires, rather than haphazard or incompet- 
ent use of fuSHa forms. Parkinson stresses the 
importance of the speaker’s subjective perce 
tions: when speakers select items from fuSHa 
they are, as far as they are concerned, actually 
using fuSHa. 

Benrabah reports on a matched-guise study 
investigating attitudes towards phonological 
variants in a variety of Algerian Arabic, the 
results of which indicate that a process of 
urbanization is in progress, led by young female 
speakers Spolsky takes a brief look at the 
status of Arabıc in Israel, where, against a 
background of increasing assertion of pepe 
uns by Arabic speakers, the official policy of 
bilin has in fact given way to a situation 
in which Arabic ranks third in a hierarchy in 
which Hebrew and English occupy first and 
second place. 

Two papers make up part 4. In the first, 


Watson es for a definition of ‘dialect’ in 
terms of the Psychological reality the notion 
has for speakers on the basis of data from 
Yemen ects. In the final paper, Gully 


explores the relevance of contractualism to Ibn 
's Mughm al-labib, examining the 
notion of authority in the Arabic arian’s 
work, and aspects of Ibn Hisham's rhetoric, in 
the light of considerations of consensus and 
convention. 

In terms of content, then, this 1s a ve 
varied collection. Some of the papers fall 
outside a conventional notion of ‘socio- 
linguistics’, touching on more sociological and 
even anthropological concerns. None the less, 
certain aspects of the relationship between 
language and society in the Arab world surface 
repeatedly’ the tension between spoken and 
written forms, the 1nterplay between national, 
regional and communal identities; the influence 
of colonialism and religion; variation ın lan- 
guage use, and attitudes towards language and 
varieties, The book can also be seen as denoting 
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a healthy trend whereby the dialectological 
tradition in Arabic linguistics is being supple- 
mented by discourse-oriented and cross-dis- 
ciplinary approaches. In conclusion, although 
Arabic sociolinguistics would not serve as a 
textbook, the papers it contams do provide 
a kaleidoscopic view of language issues 1n the 
Arab world 


MALCOLM EDWARDS 


ABDEL RAHIM OMmaN: Family plan- 
ning in the legacy of Islam. (United 
Nations Population Fund.) xxi, 
284 pp. London and New York: 
Routiedgs, 1992. £40. 


The subject of this book is an important one 
over which there has been a great deal of 
mystification. Many Muslims are themselves 
unclear as to what Islam really teaches with 
regard to contraception and family planning. 
The latter is defined very broadly in the book 
as that activity which encompasses the spacing 
of children to safeguard the health of mother 
and child, the timing of pregnancies to occur 
at a safe maternal age, and adjusting the 
number of children to the family's needs and 
the children's well being The basis of family 
planning is the use of contraceptive methods 

y a husband and wife by mutual agreement 
The author goes on to expound on the Islamıc 
position with re to this activity, using the 
Qur'àn, and the Prophet’s sayings (the Aadith), 
and adding the formal views of Islamic scholars 
and jurisprudents from the classical age of 
Islam until modern times—hence the ‘legacy’ 
of the title. 

It emerges that Islam, generally speaking, 
did not place a prohibition on family planning. 
This may be inferred from the [act that 
the Qur'án does not specifically prohibit the 
practice, which 1s not mentioned in the text, 
and also that some of the Prophet's sayings 
approve it The only contraceptive method 
which was known to the early Muslims seems 
to have been coitus interruptus, or m Arabic, 
al-azl. It is said that several of the Prophet's 
companions practised this method, which is 
also recommended by several Muslim jurists. 
One of the foremost among these, Imam 
al-Ghazali, not only approved the practice but 
suggested that one of the justifications for its 
use should be the preservation of the wife's 
beauty. It is to be noted that these early jurists 
insisted that az/ could only happen if the wife 
also agreed to it. Later jurists have argued that 
modern contraceptive methods are acceptable 
to Islam by applying the Islamic concept of 
analogy (gryas) Sterilization, on the other 
hand, is not similarly approved, except where 

regnancy may endanger the mother’s hfe. 

ince sterilization methods were unknown at 
the time of the Prophet, this subject does not 
feature in early Islamic writings but is left to 
the fatwa@s of modern day Islamic scholars. 

Not all Habel were agreed about the 

rmissibility of family planning in Islam. 

any argued that the Qur'àmc verses which 
proscribed infanticide implhed a prohibition 
against preventing life from coming into being, 
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as with contraception. The various Prophetic 
hadiths which approved the practice were said 
to be inauthentic. After reviewing the theolo- 
gical literature, the author concludes that the 
majonty of jurists and theologians led by 
al-Ghazali and Ibn Qayyum, allowed azi, either 
absolutely or with qualification A minority, 
represented by Ibn Hazm, prohibited the prac- 
tice absolutely. A point of interest in these 
disputations 1s the possibility of a husband 
repudiating his wife followmg a pregnancy 
which occurred despite cortus mterruptus Since 
1t was not appreciated that the method was not 
entirely fail-safe, unwanted pregnancies were 
presumed to be the result of the wife’s infidelity 

The book includes a great deal of material 
which is not strictly e to the subject 
Perhaps two-thirds of it relate to matters of 
only the remotest relevance. There are dis- 
courses on divorce, the place of marriage in 
Islam, polygamy, inheritance and so on whose 
purpose in a book on family planning is 
unclear This is a great pity, since the subject 
1s in need of a clear and defined exposition. In 
addition, the author has presented an account 
of Islamic tradition which 1s needlessly wordy 
and defensive. This might suggest that he had 
a hostile Western audtence in mind when he 
wrote the book. But at the same time he has 
included a large number of long Arabic quota- 
tions which would make 1t inaccessible to a 
non-Arabic speaker. The mixed references ran- 
ging from medicine to theological Islamic 
sources to modern tracts on the subject make 
one wonder whom the book was really intended 
for The style is hagiographic and pious, in a 
way which will make it unappealing to the 
general non-Islamic reader. It is regrettable 
that, at a time when Islam is in the test 
need of objective and informed scholarship, 
opportunities to expound on a particularly 


interesting aspect, like this one, continue to 
be missed: i 


GHADA KARMI 


ANDREW WHEATCROFT: Life and times 
of Shaikh Salman bin Hamad 
al-Khalifa, ruler of Bahrain 
1942—1961. 232 pp. London and 
New York: Kegan Paul 
International, 1995. £35. 


In the light of recent events, anyone familiar 
with the history of Bahrain will experience a 
feeling of a vu reading this book on the life 
and times of Shaikh Salman, ruler of Bahrain 
from 1942 to 1961 and the father of Shaikh 
Isa, ruler of Bahrain since 1961. The three 
years of demonstrations from 1953 to 1956 
experienced by Shaikh Salman are echoed in 
the months of intermittent demonstrations 
experienced by his son; protests against the 
pind of the British Adviser (Charles 

Igrave) in the 1950s are echoed in protests 
against a British Deputy Director-General of 
Public Security (Ian Henderson) in the 1990s, 
the presence of foreign bases on the island 
(British then and American now) provides a 
continuing reason for foreign mterest, and 
disagreements with neighbouring Qatar about 
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Zubara and the Hawar Islands add an addi- 
tional element of continuity. 

However, the contrast and comparison 
between the Bahrain of Shaikh Salman and 
that of Shaikh Isa 15 not the primary purpose 
of this book; nor is it intended to be a 
straightforward history of Bahrain in the first 
half of the twentieth century; nor again is this 
intended as a biography, since (according to 
the author) a modern biography 1s intrusrve— 
often depending on diaries, letters and indiscre- 
tions to paint a highly coloured portrait that 
reveals but also distorts the nature of the 
individual. This book’s concern is with the man 
in his context, a context which he did much to 
shape, and argues that Shaikh Salman should 
be considered as the architect of Bahrain’s 
entry into the modern world. 

Shaikh Salman’s rule had two phases: the 
war years, when his main preoccupation and 
success was in ensuring that Bahram had an 
adequate food supply, and the post-war years, 
when Shaikh saw it as his task to 
maxmnize the oil revenues of Bahrain (achieved 
with the December 1952 new agreements with 
BAPCO which doubled the revenues of 
Bahram—done despite opposition from the 
British and the Adviser, les Belgrave) and 
to concentrate on improving Education and 
the Health Service, two peaks of achievement 
that made Bahrain a model for the Gulf. The 
development of education in the 1940s provided 
the mec for producing the necessary 
talents to govern an independent Bahrain (men 
such as Yusuf Shirawi, until recently a member 
of the Bahrain government), but Wheatcroft 
finds no evidence that Shaikh Salman actually 
wanted ind dence then Shaikh Salman may 
not have publicly admitted that as his atm, but 
he was y determined to reduce the 
visible facets of Bahrain’s dependence on 
the British—according to the records in the 
PRO, the provision of distinctive Bahraini 
porns stamps as well as the elimination of 

itish jurisdiction over non-Bahrainis (both 
highly visible signs of Bahrain's increasing 
maependenoo) was a constant preoccupation of 
Shaikh Salman. Lastly, the book describes 
the problems of the 1950s and how Shaikh 
Salman steered a successful course between the 
British and the nationalist movements of the 


y. 

The photographs used in this book are 
familar from eatcroft’s previous book 
Bahram in original photographs and from the 
1946 article in the National Geographic. For 
some strange reason, the photographs in the 
India Office Library have not been used—in 
particular, the photographs taken by Belgrave 
at the Adviserate of the actual signing of 
Shaikh Hamad’s ‘secret’ will which nominated 
his son Shaikh Salman as his heir. 

The author in the preface thanks Michael 
Rice for bis ability to spot any unfortunate or 
unsus nuance. Certamly, there is little 
in the book that will offend— but sometimes 
the discretion seems a little excessive. For 
example, on page 111 Wheatcroft refers to ‘a 
long-standing state servant who had became 
[sic] too old and ineffectual to fulfil his allotted 
tasks'—this obviously refers to the removal in 
1943 of De Grenier, the Director of Customs, 
who was incompetent in his wartume role as 
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Food Controller (a scandal mentioned by 


Bidwell in his Paper ‘Bahrain in the Second 
World War’ which he delivered at the offici- 
ally-sponsored in through the Ages 


Conference in 1983). 

There are always misprints and omissions in 
any book, and this work is no exception, 
although the number of misprints is pleasin 
small, and for the most part obvious. Sha 
Hamad bin Isa is described (p. 39) as the eldest 
son of Shaikh Isa bin Ali—in fact, he was the 
oldest surviving son, the eldest having been 
Shaikh Salman who died in 1893 while 
returning from a pilgrimage to Mecca; n. 9, 
p. 106 has omitted the name of the young man; 
n. 23, p. 107 refers to the Belgrave diary of 20 
March 1948—this should be 1928; n 13, p 147 
says that the move of the Residency from 
Bushire to Bahrain was not postponed until 
the end of hostilites— of course, the move was 
postponed, until 1946; the caption of the 
photograph, p. 132, should describe Shaikh 

coming the return of his uncle 
Shaikh Mohammed bin Isa, not Shaikh 
Mohammed bin Hamad. One constant irrita- 
tion ıs the authors (or editors) seemin 
D ges of the difference between ‘bin’ an 
*jbn', especially in regard to Saudi Arabia— 
King Abdul-Aziz of Saudi Arabia should be 
referred to as 'Abdulaziz bm Abdulrahman 
al-Saud' or as plain ‘Ibn Saud’, but never as 
‘Abdulaziz ibn Abdulrahman al-Saud’. 

This reviewer does have one major objection, 
and that concerns the sources and references 
The dust-jacket of the book makes great claims 
for the author's extensive research 1n various 
archives. Certainly the selective use of the 
Belgrave diaries 1s quite a coup — this is the 
first academic work (apart from Robert 
Belgrave’s paper at the Bahrain through the 

es Conference) to be allowed to e use 
of them; American archives are used, for which 
the author deserves much credit; and the 
Bahrain Museum's historical exhibit covering 
Shaikh Salman's period of rule is praised as 
being of the greatest interest to anyone con- 
cerned with the period (for which praise this 
reviewer 15 grateful as he wrote the exhibit). 
But much material has been omitted—in par- 
ticular, the fortnightly Inteligence Reports 
from the British Political Agent and the 
monthly Political Diaries of the British Political 
Resident have not been used at al, and 
although documents from the India Office 
Library and the Public Record Office have 
certainly been used, Wheatcroft seems strangely 
unwilling to give their correct reference, prefer- 
ring to give the secon source where they 
have been quoted (Bid: Clark, or Tayir)— 
only two document references from the India 

ce Library are correctly given (n. 18, p. 147, 
and n. 13, p. 214) and only one from the PRO 
(n. 24, HO 

Shaikh Salman was a shrewd ruler of Bahrain 
who played his cards very well. Up to the 
Se A is beck will da mich 
properly reco o muci 
to rectify that, Perhaps it would be appropriate 
to end this review with a contemporary des- 
cription of Shaikh Salman—extracts from 
Belgrave’s obituary published in The Times of 
3 November 1961 (and strangely not mentioned 
by Wheatcroft in this book): 
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* During the 20 years of his reign, Bahrain 
developed under his wise rule from an 
obscure and comparatively poor Arab state 
into a place of considerable ımportance 
and wealth ... The Shaikh spent most of 
the State’s revenue on social services and 
public works, on hospitals and the eradica- 
tion of malana, houses for workers, roads, 
harbours and schools ... Shaikh Salman 
modernized the structure of the administra- 
tion. He was penetons, courteous and a 
strict Muslim, but at the same time broad 
minded towards other religions lived 
plainly 1n an ostentatious Arab style and 
did not adopt Euro dress or habits, 
although he approve of the modernization 
of his State.’ 


ROBERT L. JARMAN 


JuL CRYSTAL: Oil and politics in the 
Gulf: rulers and m in Kuwait 
an Qatar. Updated edition. 
(Caine Middle East Library, 
24.) xiv, 240 pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995. 
£15.95. 


This revised study of the political evolution 
of Kuwait and Qatar from the late nineteenth 
century to the present is to be highly recom- 
mended. The first edition of the book, based 
on the authors doctoral dissertation, was 
issued in 1990, just before the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait This updated version contains an 
account of the Gulf war and its aftermath and 
an expanded conclusion 

Dr. Crystal intends her book to be a 
contribution to the field of comparative politics, 
specifically with reference to issues of state 
formation, state-society relations, democratiza- 
tion, ideology and regime stability Kuwait and 
Qatar serve as case studies. She begins with a 
questi on: why, despite the rapıd economic 

changes brought on by oil wealth, have the 
families there survived? The answer is 
am it is because of this wealth, which enabled 
the rulers to buy off potential opposition, in 
their case the merchants who were previously 
their ers 1n government. The trade-off of 
wealth for power was accompanied by altered 
ties between the ruler and his family (which 
now assumed a much expanded role in govern- 
ance) and the formation of new ties between 
the ruler and ruled, notably the creation of a 
vast new bureaucracy These transformations, 
which led to a new pattern of political control 
in Kuwait and, to a lesser extent, Qatar, have 
also affected other oil-rich countries of the 
Arabian peninsula. In these rentier states, the 
majority of revenues flow directly to the ruler, 
who is not obliged to tax his citizens. The 
distribution, not collection, of revenue becomes 
the state’s main preoccu ition. 

However, just when the citizens of these oil 
states were getting used to a panoply of state 
benefits—such as free education, health care 
and assured jobs—-oil prices crashed In the 
light of reduced oil revenues since the late 
1980s and the massive expenditures associated 
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with Desert Storm (1990—91), states have been 
forced to cut back benefits. The pressure has 
increased for greater political participation 
which led in the case of Kuwait to elections i in 
1992 for a revived National Assembly, with 
future elections scheduled for September 1996. 
Similar pressures for political liberalization are 
now building in other Gulf states, including 
Saudi Arabia, where King Fahd appointed a 
long promised Consultative Connell: m August 
1993. 

The return of previously excluded groups to 
politics m the past few years necessitates a 
modification of the rentier state concept. As 
the author acknowledges, ‘the Iraqi mvasion 
of Kuwait ... has forced a tentative renegot- 
ation of the onginal arrangements, with the 
government doing all it can to reconstruct the 
prewar political arrangements’ (p. 193). Crystal 
points out that the of rentier state she is 
describing is, after all, only a seien phase 
through which the countries are 

The author notes (p.199) that bes study 
reinforces the view of some scholars that civil 
Society in the Middle East is not weak. 
Although oil revenues may allow the state to 
undermine civil society, there are an increasing 
number of groups (whether Islamist, human 
rights, or professional) independent of state 
control particularly in Kuwait. There the 
merchants, who voluntanly withdrew from 
politics after World War II, kept their cohesive 
identity and are now striking new bargains 
with the ruling al-Sabah family. On this see 
Crystal’s chapter on ‘Crvil society in the 
Arabian Ga in Augustus Richard Norton 
ed.), Civil society in the Middle East, vol.2 

den: Brill, 1996). 

Ou and politics m the Gulf 1s a well written, 
relatively jargon-free and extremely well organ- 
ized book. The historical section, which focuses 
on the politics of Kuwait and Qatar before and 
after oil, 1s based on standard sources such as 
Lorimer's Gazetteer, records of the India and 
Foreign Offices and some Arabic secondary 
Sources. Some issues are updated with refer- 
ences to articles ın newspapers and journals 
such as The Middle East Economic Digest. The 
bref new chapter on the Gulf War and 
aftermath (without footnotes) primarily focuses 
on the issue of foreign relations that is not a 
major theme of the book. There 1s a very useful 
revised bibliography. The diagram of the 
al-Thani ruling tree on p.xiv must now be 
modified since Shaikh a, who assumed 
rule of Qatar in 1972, was overthrown by his 
son Hamad ın July 1995. 

Crystal's discussion of Qatar's need to create 
a civic myth (pp. 161—4) goes to the heart of 
the identity problem many of the Guif states 
face. The fact is that many of them are 
accidental states that might have been swal- 
lowed up by Saudi Arabia if Britain had not 
prevented ıt The felt need to create a sense of 
national identity and loyalty to the ruler by 
rewriting ON has perhaps been most 
extreme ın Iraq, but it ıs a common concern in 
the Gulf states as is demonstrated by new 
museums in Doha and Dubai emphasızing the 
turath (cultural heritage) of their people. 

This ıs a book strong on conclusions. By 
that I mean it is relentlessly focused so that the 
reader will not lose track of the author’s main 
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themes, which are recapitulated in the excellent 
concluding sections of every chapter. Indeed, 
her first chapter, ‘State formation and oil’, is 
really: an elegant summary of the entire work, 
ives away too much to be an introduc- 
a e concluding chapter, now reworked to 
highlight Crystal's contri utions to the field of 
comparative politics, is excellent and addresses 
issues that concern anyone studying the modern 
Middle East 
There are a few quibbles one could raise. 
The first reference to individuals should include 
the full name. The reader could get bo 
dows ın the details of internecine political 
es. And there is always a nagging 
question as to what other social groups, besides 
rulers and merchants, there were and how 
they fitted into the overall picture. The emphasis 
on merchants as only interested in money is 
perhaps rather overdone. But overall, this is an 


Important book and Cambri University 
Press 18 to be commended for ing available 
an affordable paperback version. 


LAWRENCE G. POTTER 


Amos Oz: Under this blazing light. 
Translated by Nicholas de Lange. 
xi, 205pp. Cambridge etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995. 
£13.95. 


Ihave occasionally pondered the question of 
Amos Oz's relatively wide readership and 
popularity in the En language. 1 suspect it 
1s related to his talent for v inse ont cover 
epigrams, such as that on the inside front cover 
of this recent collection of essays. Wh 
there is a clash between right anı ta value 
higher than right ought to prevail, and this 

ue is life itself. The sentence blazes with an 
almost biblical force and nghteousness. It 
functions better out of context, as such epi 
matic sentences generally do, than bra 
by the less luminous thoughts that flesh out 
the introduction to this collection, from which 
it ıs taken. 

Under this blazing light gathers together some 

8 essays, res and interviews written or 
given between 1967 and 1979 and first collected 
together in Hebrew in 1979. The book is 
divided into those essays which deal with 
Zionism and politics and those which deal with 
Oz's theories on Hebrew fiction and musings 
about his own literary and intellectual influ- 
ences. To Oz's credit, those which deal with 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict do not seem 
dated, in Spite of the enormous shift in the 
area’s political landscape that has occurred in 
the period since 1967. This is both the book’s 
merit and, ultimately, its great failin ailing. Oz's gift 
is his ability to universalize the conflict, in the 
mellifluous language and tones of traditional 
liberal humanism. But hus ar ts, finely- 
wrought phrases wreathed with good inten- 
tions, lack edge; he is less concerned with 
assessing the political situation in the light of 
history and current events than with a poetic, 
universalizing rhetoric that occasionali gets 
inflated with the sense of its own si 
which is its very undoing: * Together the Israelis 
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and the Palestinians are today sending a 
resounding message to every agonised corner 
of the earth: if we can compromise with each 
other and turn our backs to violence despite 
of sound and fury, is ce not 
pad le between all deadly enemies in the 
world?' (From a Time article of 20 September 
1993 that ap; here as the introduction.) 

Oz 1s much more interesting when he starts 
to delve into the complex issues which concern 
him as a Jewish and an Israeli writer, tied to a 
European cultural and literary tradition and 
yet intent on being at the forefront of forging 
a new Israeli literature with an identity of its 
own. ‘I for one am among those who believe 
that the conflicts and contradictions, the love- 
hate relationship [that the secular Zionist has] 
with the Jewish heritage, are not a curse but 
contain a blessing: a prospect of profound 
fruitfulness, of t creative suffering and 
cultural flowering which is always and every- 
where the outcome of souls divided against 
themselves. A great richness lies hidden in this 
experience of existing neither within Judaism 
nor outside it but incessantly and insolubly 

it' There 1s something positively 
c in this dialectic, in effect a rereading 
Ti Hannah Arendt’s thesis in The Jew as pariah; 
but whereas Arendt has the non-religious 
European Jew existing simultaneously on the 
margin of the majority culture and his inherited 
Jewish culture, in Oz's thesis the identity of the 
non-religious Israeli Jew is defined at the 
meeting point of his secularism and the actual 
religious culture against which this secularism 
has defiantly defined itself. 

The real schism in Oz's writing, however, 18 
deeper and more paradoxical than this observa- 
tion suggests. This collection of essays, and 
others before it, reveal the peculiarity that Oz's 
literary concerns are quite distinct from his 
political concerns. In spite of a long-standin; 
and active association with the Israel: Left an 
having been a major figure m advocating 
settlement and peaceful compromise with the 
Palestinians since 1967, these concerns have 
not filtered into his fiction, whose focus has 
remained broadly the characterization of the 
Israelization of Jewish character and culture. 
This provides a stark contrast with two other 

writers popular in English—David 
Grossman, whose fictional boundaries have 
never been clearly defined against his non- 
fictional forays into the Occupied Territories 
and the relationship between Arab and Jew in 
Israel, and A.B. Yehoshua, whose fiction often 
touches on the complex issues of the representa- 
tion of the Arab in Israeli literature. There 18 a 
real division between the political and the 
literary essays in this collection, to the extent 
that it is not easy to see why they have been 
brought together in the first place, and which 
perhaps serves to highlight the reason why 
today, when the political cannot so easily be 
kept out of the cultural arena, so many find 
Oz a deeply unsatisfactory writer whatever 
topic he 15 addressing. 

Oz does not have the following in Israel that 
he does in qr where the liberal media 
venerate him as the articulate elder statesman 
of the Israeli price movement. To the younger 
generation of Israeli readers his novels are 
redolent of an outdated Zionism that no longer 
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concerns them and his style is out of kilter with 
the trend in postmodernism that has become 
the hallmark of much contemporary Israeli 
literature This falling out of favour 1s certainly 
not entirely fair— Oz 1s an accessible writer 
who bears significant responsibility for bringing 
the entire Israeli literary scene to the attention 
of the non-Hebrew-speaking world—but per- 
haps it is relevant in assessing Oz’s populanty 
outside Israel, where, though he may appear 
on summer-time bestseller lists, he tends not to 
be seen as a spokesman for the contemporary 
literary or political scene 


NATASHA LEHRER 


C. A. E. Lea: On trek in Kordofan: 
the diaries of a British District 
Officer in the Sudan, 1931—1933. Ed. 
by M. W. Daly. ix, 304 pp. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press for the 
British Academy, 1994. £35. 


Thus is a beautifully produced and mformat- 
ive volume, dealing with tribal policy in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, during its heyday. With 
Sir Harold MacMichael at the helm in 
Khartoum, as Sudan's Civil Secretary, tribal 
policy was largely based on his experience as a 
Junior inspector 1n Kordofan during the years 
1905-12 The British inspector, later named 
district officer, may be best described, according 
to MacMichael, ‘as a jack of all trades. He 
hears civil and criminal cases, supervises police 
and prisons, arranges for the assessment and 
collection of taxes, patches up feuds, makes 
simple roads, bridges and houses, assists in the 
compilation of maps, encourages economic 
development, enforces quarantine, and fre- 
quently acts both as medical and matrimonial 
adviser to his constituents’ (MacMichael, The 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, London: Faber & Faber, 
1934, 116). In fact, in many cases he was the 
only representative of the colonial government 
ever encountered by tribal populations sumilar 
to those described in Lea’s diary 

MacMichael was 23 years old when he 
became a ‘jack of all trades’ in Kordofan, in 
1905, Lea was 29 when he arrived in Kordofan 
in 1931 to carry out a similar mission. One 
cannot help wondering how young university 
graduates, without previous admunistrative 
experience or traming, were able to execute 
the wide variety of duties described by 
MacMichael, Lea and many other ‘graduates’ 
of the Sudan Political Service (SPS) One 
answer lies in the quality of those selected for 
the SPS. The overwhelming majority of this 
exclusive club, which never exceeded 125, were 
Oxbridge uates with * modest honours [but] 
with a high capacity for organized games’. The 
Sudan thus came to be known as ' The Land 
of Blacks Ruled by Blues' They were physically 
fit, mtellectually above the average, and dedic- 
ated to their service (A. H M Kirk-Greene, 
The Sudan Political Service: a prelimmary 
profile, Oxford, 1982, 1). An additional explana- 
tion may lie in their small numbers in compar- 
ison with the size of the areas they had to 
admımıster. The Sudan was a million square 
miles, four times the size of Texas, and thus 
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called for the kind of ‘remote control’ per- 
formed by the young SPS members. Since they 
could not really administer the area under their 
control, they attempted to mterfere only when 
there seemed to be no other choice. With 
Shaykh ‘Ah al-Tum, nazir of the Kababish 
nomads who is the hero of Lea’s diaries, such 
interference was rarely necessary and most of 
the bright young Oxbridge graduates acted 
accordingly. Finally, most of those who joined 
the SPS remained in service until they retired 
since they were part of an ‘exclusive’ club 
from which it was hard to be transferred 
elsewhere. Therefore, they came to understand 
the Sudan, loved its people, and regarded 
themselves as the defenders of the Sudanese 
cause not only in its relations with Egypt but 
also m its conflicts with Whitehall. 

‘Shaykh Lea’, as he was called by his 
coll es and by ‘old Sudan hands’ such as 
MacMichael and Davies, epitomized the ideal 
desert D.C. who did not hide his disdain for 
the towns and the effendis He utterly disliked 
Khartoum where he spent his first two years in 
Sudan, and felt best amongst the Nuba or the 
nomad Kababish, preferably on his camel's 
back. Lea's 1s not the only diary written by 
members of the SPS Some were published by 
the authors themselves in book form, others— 
such as Slatin Pasha’s—remain unpublished in 
Durham University's Sudan Archive. In a way, 
the present diary may be viewed as a comple 
mentary volume to Reginald Davies’s 
camel's back (London: John Murray, 1957). 
Davies served in Kordofan from 1912-20 and 
was then transferred to Darfur for an additional 
four years Both are important sources on the 
tribal history of the region and especially on 
Dar Kababish. Like Davies, his predecessor, 
Lea disliked the superstitious fk: and had no 
patience with neo-Mahdism which he viewed 
as potentially dangerous. In fact, when he 
mentions Davies in his diary, Lea sounds both 
adminng and slightly envious since Davies 
started in a more primitive environment and in 
many cases laid tbe foundations for what was 
to follow (see, for instance, p. 50) 

However, Lea served in Kordofan during the 
heyday of indirect rule and thus his long 
sessions with shaykhs and nazirs are of great 
interest for the social historian. When Lea 
came to Kordofan in 1930, Shaykh ‘Ali al-Tum 
was widely regarded as the most prominent 
tribal leader in the Sudan. He was the nazir 
‘umum of all the Kababish and had gamed his 
superior position long before indirect rule 
became official government policy. In ch. xii, 
"The biggest shaykh in the Sudan’, Lea gives 
us a lively account how he attempted to 
persuade Shaykh ‘Ali to accept the new powers 
offered by the government in its Native Courts 
Ordinance. Shaykh ‘Al hesitated since he 
feared that this might diminish his existing 

owers as the uncrowned ruler of a mini-state. 

arin Daly rightly points out that ‘the 
impression is imescapable of the Sudan 
Government’s negotiating with the powerful 
nazır, not dictating to him’ (pp. 4, 275-80). 

Professor Martin Daly, who edited and 
annotated Lea’s diary, should be congratulated 
for producing this excellent volume. His histor- 
ical preface enables the non-specialist to under- 
stand the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, to appreciate 
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the excellent quality of the Sudan Political 
Service, which was unique in British colonial 
history, and to gam an insight into tribal policy 
between the two world wars. The book's index 
makes it easier for prospective researchers and 
readers to find the topics which mterest them, 
while the excellent maps of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan and of Northern Kordofan, enable 
the readers to join C. A. E Lea ‘on trek in 
Kordofan’ and to gain an msight into this 
important subject. 


GABRIEL WARBURG 


CoLIN Heywoop and COLIN IMBER 
ed.): Studies in Ottoman history in 
onour of Professor V. L. Ménage. 

xix, 397 pp. Istanbul: Isis Press, 
1994. $60. 


The impeccable scholarship of Professor 
Ménage, his concern with texts and the estab- 
lishment of a sound foundation for further 
study, have been neglected of late in the lurch 
toward the siren shores of economic and social 
history. This Festschrift, and the bibliography 
which prefaces its 25 papers, is a salutary 
reminder of the enduring substance of his 
contribution. 

The early Ottoman chronicles were one of 
Ménage's abiding preoccupations. Their histor- 
icity is a matter vigorously debated. The 
problems associated with these texts as reliable 
guides to chronology and events were most 
prominently aired ın Imber's recent book on 
the Ottoman empire: the debate continues 1n 
the present volume. Imber himself relates 
contempo: non-Ottoman accounts of the 
origins of the Ottomans to the 'canon' of 
Ottoman chronicles which are habitually used 
by historians in reconstructing this period and 
finds that both groups draw from a common 
body of oral traditions and should be used in 
conjunction; in particular he draws our atten- 
ton to three traditions regarding Osman—he 
appears in different chronicles as either a 
nomad, a gazı or as a peasant, and all three 
possibilities merit consideration. Inalcik's essay 
concerns the History of Asikpasazade—the 
author and certain of his protagonists as 
historical figures and the political environment 
out of which his History grew. Kafadar cites 
an example of the ‘ writing-out' of an unpalat- 
able EUR EUR possible murder by Osman of 
his uncle and contender, Dundar; he concludes 
that whereas the pre-Negri chronicles may have 
suppressed this ugly incident, later writers 
1ncluded it to illustrate that such despatch of 
family rivals was preferable to protracted civil 
war. Also concerned with the beginnings of 
Ottoman history is Lindner, who calls for 
contemporary but discordant sources to be 
disentangled rather than ignored. 

A salient case of putting a convenient gloss 
on historical events is that of the colonizing 
dervish, Sart Saltuk, discussed by Melikoff. The 
only complete manuscript of the Saltukname 
dates from 1591, two hundred years after he 
lived, and exhibits the efforts of redactors to 
make of him & Sunni and a propagandist 
against Shi'i heterodoxy. The text must be 
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shorn of these anachronisms to reveal him as 
he was, a Turcoman leader settling his clans 1n 
the Dobruca. 

In the face of the paucity of contem; 
accounts of the battle of Kosovo (1389), 
Reinert attempts to add further to our know- 
ledge of this event by decoding hterary texts, 
two letters of Demetrios Kydones, which are 
*the only indisputably contemporary Byzantine 
reflection’ on this event. He posits that one of 
the letters may refer in to the battle of 
Bileca (1388). 

The papers Kiel and Oikonomides have a 
topograp ose Otkonomides proposes 
that the Paste Er zympe, which the Ottomans 

oecupied before taking Gallipoli in 1354, 18 to 
tified with the fortress, rather than the 
pa of Bolayir, he notes, on the basis of 
the chronicle of Nikephoros Gregoras, that the 
Turks did not cross over to Thrace as gazis but 
m a force was established there already, 
ving, bee n invited over as mercenaries by 
Teun takouzenos to garrison the castle of 
Tzympe, and perhaps other towns of the 
Peninsula as well. Kiel identifies the itn 
of the 1388 Bulgarian campaign of 
Ali and locates, on the basis of the list 
ven a Negri, the towns and castles taken. 
ae efforts are unfortunately marred, 1n m 
review copy, by the presence of three blank 
pages in his text.) 

The remaining papers are more diverse, 
reflecting the range of interests of the dedicatee. 
Bacqué-Grammont considers three documents 
concerning visitors coming from Central Asia 
with petitions to the Porte, illustrations of the 
problems encountered by the authorities 1n 
verifying the truth of a supplicant’s case. 
Beldiceanu and Beldiceanu-Steinherr show how 

t in the sources between the day of 
the week and the date of an event may arise 
from the use of concordances which fix the 
start of the Muslim era on either 15 or 16 July, 
A.D. 622° such discrepancies abound in both 
chronicles and archival documents. A further 
cause of confusion 1s the confounding of 
months of 30 days with those with 29 days— 
the researcher must be wary. 

The rationality or otherwise of the Ottoman 
military enterprise in Hungary engages Dávid. 
He shows that the Ottomans o created 
sancaks until 1590; thereafter, from the period 
of the Long War, vilayets were created, albeit 
small in area, and lacking constituent sancaks. 
The logic of such administrative decision- 
making awaits further research. 

Fleischer urges caution against recent 
assumptions that there existed by the mid 
sixteenth century a ‘typical Ottoman bureau- 
crat’. He discusses petitions from three indi- 
viduals, one an aspiring scribe and the other 
two already employed as such, to illustrate the 
continuing variety and vicissitudes of the scribal 
career during the first years of Suleyman’s reign. 

The sultan’s prayer before battle is the topic 
of Flemming's paper. She analyses the supplica- 
tion of Murad I on the eve of the first battle 
of Kosovo (1389), that of Murad II before the 
battle of Varna (1444) and before the second 
battle of Kosovo (1448), and that of Mehmed 
HI before Mezókeresztes (1596). 

Gallotta discusses the unique manuscript of 
the second part of the ‘Gazavat-i Hayreddin 
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Pasa’, which covers the years 1543-46, from 
Barbarossa’s arrival 1n France until his death. 
In particular, it 15 a primary source for the 
Ottoman fleet's leks rig with the French 
against Spain in 1543-44. 

Another murder, this time unsolved, 1s 
discussed by Heywood: he focuses on the 
technical of a hüccet concerning an 
incident in which an Englishman was accused 
of shooting dead an inhabitant of the island of 
Alonya, modern Paga Limani, in the Sea of 
Marmara. The particular interest of this docu- 
ment is that the legal proceedings appear to 
have breached the Capitulations in several 


ects. 
Hott looks at the career of the Mamlük, and 
subsequently, Ottoman, notable, Janim Bey 
al-Hamzawi (d. 1538), who, thanks to his 
family and patronage connections was able to 
survive the change of ruling regime and rise to 
positions of great power and remunerative 
potential 

The use of vakif as an instrument of public 
poy is the subject of Kunt’s , in which 

e looks at the motivation behind the location 
of the far-flung endowments of the Koprülts 

The career of the Dominican Jo! es, 
bishop and archbishop of Sultaniya, whose 
responsibilities extended to Armenia, Persia 
and Transoxiana at a minimum, is discussed 
by Luttrell. Johannes was the envoy of Timur 
to the Latin West, and wrote a memoir on him, 
including details of the battle of Ankara and 
its aftermath. Luttrell traces Johannes’s wide- 
ranging travels and meetings with Western 
rulers in the early years of the fifteenth century. 

Rogers writes on the little studied subject of 
the use of medicinal drugs in the sixteenth 
century, comparing entries m an invento 
from the estate of an Edirne apothecary wi 
lists of drugs from the Palace. 

Attempts at illegal financial appropriation 
by Arslan Pasa, beylerbeyi of Buda in 1565—66, 
1s Rómer's topic. She here publishes texts and 
translations of reports relating to the income 
from villages which bad not granted to 
him but to which he laid claim. 

The value of the Diaru of Marino Sanuto as 
an aid to identifying Ottoman officials and 
understandmg Ottoman-Venetian relations is 
argued for by Sebastian—the Ottoman pros- 
opography in this voluminous work is the 
subject of his unpublished Ph.D. thesis. 

atin re-examines the sequence of events 
relaung to Ottoman control of the islands of 
Samos and Icaria. He pro that Samos was 
abandoned by the Genoese c 1475 and occu- 
ied by the Ottomans in 1479, but soon after 
ecame a demiltarzed and uninhabitated 
no man's land by agreement with the Knights 
of Rhodes. Icaria remained under the sover- 
eignty of Chios until 1566 when the latter fell 
to the Ottomans. 

Veinstein turns to the devsirme: he looks at 
a list of the palace artisans (eh/-1 href) dating 
from 1526, which gives information regarding 
their origins Among the results of his analysis 
1s that devşirme was only one route among 
many to palace service, and that pragmatism 
was the mile 1n recruitment practices. 

Using vakıf registers as his source, 
Yerasimos’s contribution is an essay on the 
urban development of the district of Fatih in 
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Istanbul after the Conquest. He considers the 
disposition of public buildings ın the district, 
the endowers and beneficiaries of vaky/fs, the 
layout of houses, and the layout and social 
differentiation of the quarters 

Finally, Zachariadou takes two nud-fifteenth- 
century documents concerning the wealth of 
the Athonite monk Romanos, formerly the 
Serbian aristocrat Radié. These show his anxi- 
B to preserve his fortune despite his adoption 
of the contemplative hfe, and his ability to do 
so thanks to close relations with then 
beylerbeyi of Rumeli. 

These studies form a fine collection of high 
scholarly quality In keeping wath the modesty 
of the dedicatee, the volume lacks the biograph- 
ical notes which are traditional on such an 
occasion. Professor Ménage held the Chair of 
Turkish at SOAS for 13 years (1970—83)—this 
Chair ıs currently defunct The papers 1n this 
volume are evidence that Ottoman studies is 
flourishing. One can only foprer that young 
British students are no longer being offered the 
Hel piod to share in the renaissance in the 

d which 15 particularly apparent in the USA. 

CAROLINE FINKEL 


Donap RayFieLp: The literature of 
Georgia: a history. xvi, 360 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994. 
£35. 


After decades of Soviet isolation, the 
Caucasus has achieved such prominence in the 
brief period that has elapsed since the collapse 
of the USSR because of headline-grabbing 
conflicts in Nagorno-Karabakh, South Ossetia, 
the Prigorodny: Rayon (disputed between 
North Ossetia and Ingushetia), Abkhazia and 
Chechnya, that a range of mstant experts has 
been thrown up to cater for the intense but 
fleeting nie evinced by the world’s media 
on such occasions. Today a handful of tourtst 
visits to a country and a resulting travel-book 
under one’s belt evidently qualify one as a 
reviewer for the TLS of an encyclopedic study 
of the native literature of the relevant country, 
even if Georgia is the country and the vast 
literature written in the demanding at a 
language the literature 1n question (see ; 
6 October 1995, 36 for such a review of the 
present volume). Donald Rayfield has been a 
serious student of Georgan for almost a 
quarter of a century, and this impressive 
reference work is an excellent indication of the 
sort of benefits that can accrue when a real 
expert deems it is time to commit the fruits of 
his studies to the printed page. 

The first Georgian script was surely devised 
a matter of decades after Minan decided that 
his kingdom, forming a mere part of what we 
know today as the Republic of Georgia, should 
offiaally adopt Christianity (sometime in the 
330s). The result is that from early fifth-century 
inscriptions to the present day we have virtually 
an unbroken literature, written 1n three related 
but visually distmct alphabets and encom- 
passing every genre imaginable; literary activity 
in the wake of the Mongol invasions was, 
however, severely curtailed. The earliest works 
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were, naturally, translations of the Bible (with 
much debate as to which lan provided 
the source) or related hagiographies, the earliest 
extant native work being The Martyrdom of 
St. Shushanik by Iak'ob Tsurt’aveli, which may 
be a muri orars account of an event from 
the latter half of the fifth century, though the 
earliest surviving manuscript 1s centuries 
younger than this. Rayfield’s book encompasses 
all, from first to latest (with fears that, given 
the pathetic state to which nationalism has 
reduced the country, we may be near the last). 

This history consists of 31 chapters, divided 
into five sections: (1) ‘The making of the 
Classical Age (the to the eleventh centuries: 
asceticism an Byzantium) *, Q) ‘The Golden 
Age, the Fall, and the Resurrection (the twelfth 
to the eighteenth centuries: court and courtly 
love)’; (3) Romantic and civil hterature Is 
nineteenth century; Russian tutelage)’; o e 
rediscovery of roots (1880-1914: Vazha- 
Pshavela and heroic folk poetry)’; (5) ‘The 
of internationalism (the twentieth century: the 
dashing of hope)’. The individual chapters take 
their titles from literary styles, particular works, 
single authors, groups of authors, or general 
themes—the two, for example, are: 
‘Literature after the Great Terror’ and ‘From 
Thaw to Deluge’ There : a selective (and 
multilingual) biblio phy, and the book ends 
with two indexes: the first, in roman script, is 
of countries, lan. and nationalities, whilst 
the second is in rgan and lists quoted 
Georgian authors and works. 

That one person should not only undertake 
to cover but succeed 1n covering the vast output 
of a nation’s 15 centuries of literature (sc. 
according to printed texts, for not all surviving 
Old Georgian manuscripts have yet been edi 
for publication) is a remarkable achievement. 
But readers here not merely find valuable 
information about the writers themselves or 
the content and range of their writings but are 
also guided by Rayfield's considerable know- 
ledge of world hterature to think of parallels 
between, on the one hand, individual works or 
genres and contemporary developments in 
other countries and, on the other hand, the 
styles of individual writers and those of better 
known names in Western Europe or Russia. 
Given Georgia's geographical tion on the 
borders between Europe and Asia as well as 
between the Christian and Islamic worlds, both 
the Georgian language and Georgian literature 
have been influenced and enriched by a variety 
of sources, which all adds to the complexity of 
the task in hand. 

The book is written in the author's eminently 
enviable style, with a pace and vivacity that 
carry readers effortlessly along As an example 
of his inmmitable phraseology, which can be 
devastating in its understatement, consider an 
observation at the close of ch. xxix, ‘Beria’s 
Holocaust”: after telling us that at the end 
of the Purges of Georgia’s intellectuals in 
December 1937 ‘a quarter of the Union of 
Writers were slaughtered’ we read: ‘In autumn 
1938 Lavrenti Beria moved to Moscow: there 
he found his workload enormous and his 
opportunities for literary criticism limited." 

Rayfield has already been unfairly taken to 
task by one early commentator (agam, not a 
Georgian specialist) for using the word ‘ object- 
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ive’ in the dust-jacket’s description of the 
present volume as ' the first comprehensive and 
objective history of the literature of Georgia to 
be written in any ge’, for the reviewer 
in question judges the book to be highly 
subjective—N.B. there are also Heinz 
Fahnrich's 219-page Georgische Literatur, 
which tends not to stray beyond factual 
description and information, and his quick 
check-list of authors, Georgische Schriftsteller 
(both from Verlag Shaker, 1993) But, in fact, 
one could that the objectivity (and 
attraction) of Rayfield’s book paradoxically 
lies ın the very subjective opinions of the 
author—Rayfield has no particular axe to grind 
and, as an independently minded non- 
Georgian, feels no pseudo-patriotic pressure to 
praise hyperboli a particular author or 
work solely on grounds of their Georgianness. 
In the absence of such strictures, the judgements 
offered are original and often trenchant, and 
these can only be seen as positive features of 
the work. The reader is not obliged to agree 
with such judgements, and, since appreciation 
of literature is rather like beauty, being found 
in the eye (or, here, mind) of the beholder (or 
reader), it would be peculiar if everyone did 
agree with all opinions expressed. As 
the overall composition, speaking as a philolo- 
gist for whom the medium is more important 
than the message, I do regard the presence of 
sO many tions of whole, or parts of, 
works (mostly poetry) as distractions from the 
narrative rather than as the embellishments 
they were no doubt meant to be. Personally, I 
would have drastically limited translation to an 
occasional outstanding example or to illustra- 
tions of genres that average reader would 
find beyond their experience (such as Old 
coe lyrical poetry or the mountain folk- 
lore that lies behind so much of the output of 
the manifestly much esteemed Vazha-Pshavela), 
but chacun à son goût. 

One has to search long and hard for any 
pon omission. Georgians themselves may 

surprised that two exceedingly popular 

novels of the 1970s, Revaz Dzhaparidze’s 
Mjime Jari ‘Heavy cross’ and Levan 
Sanik’idze’s Ukarkaio khmlebi ‘Sheathless 
swords’, each of four volumes, fail to rate a 
mention (like their authors), but this is no 
doubt explained by the generally low opinion 
Rayfield has of still practising novelists (sc 
other than Otar Chhladze). I would have 
thought that Ch'ola (Bik'enti) Lomtatidze 
(1879-1915) merited inclusion; a complete 
edition of his Motkhrobebi ‘Stories’ appeared 
in 1956. More unusual, perhaps, is the lack of 
any mention of the huge Kartuli lit'erat'uris 
istorla, which was planned to run to six 
volumes, the first (essentially identical to the 
first part of K'orneh K'ek'elidze's Jveli kartuli 
mc'erlobis ist'oria ‘History of old Georgian 
literature’ praised p. ix) appearing in 1960 and 
the fifth m 1982—whether the sixth ever 
appeared I cannot say. This is all the more 
surprising since vols, 3, 4 and 5 are devoted to 
nineteenth-century literature, for which appar- 
ently ‘no trustworthy continuous monograph 
has been written, even in Georgian’ (p. ix). 

On the debit side I have only a few, very 
minor quibbles, which in no way detract from 
the overall value of the book. The definition of 
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an ejectrve consonant (p. x) should be altered 
to ‘one for which, in addition to the buccal 
closure, the glottis is also closed, both closures 
then being released almost simultaneously to 
produce the acoustic effect of sharpness ’—if 
no air were emitted and one kept one’s vocal 
cords shut, one would asphyxiate oneself! In 
the table of the five archaic letters of the 
alphabet (p xv1) I would suggest for the second 
character a scientific transliteration of ‘ey’ I 
cannot interpret the reference (p.1) to ‘the 
Christian Greek order’ (sc of the Greek 
alphabet) as providing the explanation for why 
the letter representing the sound [v] in 
Armenian should occupy the 30th position in 
the Armenian alphabet (as against the 
digamma's sixth position in the Classical Greek 
alphabet accounting for the Georgian letter vin 
occupying the sixth slot in the Georgian 
alphabet), On the same page the original 
gisraphic representation of the vowel [u] is 
stated to have evolved into a single letter ın the 
miniscule nuskhuri script—this 1s true, but the 
Georgian representation of it given here is 
actually its mkhedruli form (viz. 3, whereas 


what we need is the k’utkhovani graph | The 
introduction of alien participial constructions 
into Old Georgian (p. 11) is correctly ascribed 
to Greek influence, but subordinate-clause 
constructions are as natural to all four 
Kartvelian languages as they are to Indo- 
European tongues. In the ‘Praise and magni- 
fication of the Georgian language’, running 
across pages 19-20, the c’ili, translated as 
‘part’ (p 20, L 3) is actually here the name of 
the fourth from last letter of the Modern 
Georgian alphabet and so should be rendered 
c'il(i) in the translation. The Greek pdprupos 
(p. 40) 18 given minus its accent, though it did 
indeed mean both ‘witness’ (Classical pdprus) 
and ‘martyr’ (Classical uáprvp), according to 
Liddell and Scott the word 1s rare and virtually 
confined to Homer. 

Lazica (p. 56, foot) seems to be defined as 
though 1t were coterminous with modern-day 
Lazistan, running along the Turkish hinterland 
from Rize (rather than Trebizond) to the 
Georgian border at Batumi, but 1n the period 
under discussion, when Georgian sources refer 
to it as egrisi, it extended from somewhere 
between Trebizond and Rize around the coast 
to include today's Georgian provinces of At’ara 
and Guna, as well as Mingrelia, eventually 
abutting Abkhazia, the central portion lying 
between the rivers Ch'orokhi and Rion. I 
would be very reluctant to rely on the figures 
of five million speakers of Georgian being 
reduced to two mullion (p.98)—how do we 
know? Would not the definition offered of the 
verse-form mukhambazi (p 134) as ‘a five-lne 
verse where the fifth line has the same rhyme 
in all verses’ be improved if supplemented by 
the illuminating schema given in the 11-volume 
Georgian Encyclopedia as ‘aaaaa, bbbba, 
cccca, etc ’? e — historian-geographer 
Vakhusht Bagration is mentioned (p. 138), 
though we are not informed of the title of his 
important work, nor where we may consult 
it—in fact, I would have hked to have seen 
throughout more information of this sort 
appended to works mentioned and/or trans- 
lated, so that, for instance, I could have 
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immediately checked the Georgian of Zosime's 
*Praise and magnification of the Georgian 
language' when towards the end Rayfield's 
source has ‘104 years’ against the ‘94 years’ 
of the version with which I was familiar (viz. 
S. Q'ubaneishvili's Jveli kartuh lit'erat'uris 
krest omatia ' Chrestomathy of Old Georgian 
literature’, 1, 1946, 416). The Aorist Subjunctive 
damc'ardes is translated (p 141) as a perfect, 
*has turned bitter', but must surely be either 
future ‘will turn’ or the expression of a wish, 
‘may it turn’, and the same may be said of 
vig'vnet (p. 143), which should be either ‘shall 
we become?’ or ‘are we to become?’ rather 
than ‘we have become’. 

The present volume will long serve both 
interested amateurs and professional scholars 
of Georgian (that such a dual audience is 
envisaged is clear in the reference to both 
writers and their works by use of English and 
Georgian forms), furnishing them with both 
hours of pleasurable reading and many 
thought-provoking insights from a committed 
and entertainmg specialist who is never 
frightened to say what he really thinks I am 
happy wholeheartedly to recommend it. 


GEORGE HEWTIT 


HucH Poutton: Who are the 
Macedonians? xvii, 218 pp. London: 
C. Hurst & Co., 1995. £25 (paper 
£12.50). 


Hugh Poulton’s latest book will be of a 
special interest to Balkan alists and to 

ose who are concerned with ethnic conflicts 
in Eastern Europe Very little has been pub- 
lished in book form on Macedonia in this 
country in recent times. This fills a vacuum 
admurably. Poulton’s study will be indispensable 
for students and for governmental and aid 
agency researchers whose access to the sundry 
source material which he provides—some of it 
published in Skopje, Sofia, Sarajevo, Salonika 
and Ankara—is severely limited and even non- 
existent. Poulton is an expert on the subject, 
but he differs from others who have a detailed 
knowledge of Macedonia in his specialist 
knowledge of the countries which surround it, 
or rather ‘besiege’ 1t, on every side. 

The author’s scholarly background is in 
Turkish studies and his knowledge of * Turcica ' 
IS extensive. As a consequence, his book can 
be recommended to Ottomanists (ch. uit, 
‘Group identity 1n the Ottoman empire: from 
mullet to nation’, in particular) and to all those 
for whom ‘The Near East’ in its widest and 
classic sense is a prime focus of attention. 
Macedonia has characteristics shared with the 
Caucasus, with Cyprus and the Levant. One 
may note, m passing, the presence of Armenians 
and Circassians (pp 32-3), Turks (pp. 137-41 
and passim), the Jewish community which was 
formerly dominant in Salonica (pp. 42-7) and 
sund local Muslim communities which 
include Albanians (pp 182-91 and gasim) 
Torbashis (pp. 195-7), Vlachs (pp. 136-7) and 
“Egyptian” Romas (pp 191-5). Every page of 
this k has something to say about one or 
other of these largely Muslim groups in what 
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is at heart a strongly Orthodox people. The 
approach is principally historical, geographical 


and political. Ancient history is glanced into, 
but the content is at its most thorough when 
discussing the post-war period and recent 


events (pp. 78 onwards). The central conflict of 
Greek claims over the true identity of the new 
republic 1s discussed in great detail. Objectivity 
and personal sympathy are well balanced. An 
important issue, also discussed here, is the role 
currently being played by Turkey in the 

which is symbolized by the project for a new 
Via atia to link Albania with Turkey 
thro Macedonia and Bulgaria, whose view 
of other is discussed. 

Islam per se is central to ch. m, and here 
some attention is paid to the Arab world where 
relevant, and to current debates between nation- 
alism and religious priorities in the umma, with 
a8 discussion of the similarities and differences 
between what is taking place in Macedonia and 
in the ex-USSR. A comparison with Alexandre 
Bennigsen's writings proves rewarding here 
(p. 30, n. 10). Apart from some detailed studies 
on Süfi orders in Macedonia (for example, 
A. Popovié’s, Un ordre de derviches en terre 
d'Europe, Lausanne, 1993, 106—29, reviewed in 
BSOAS, iim, 1, 1995, 219) the only general 
introduction to Islamic practice and belief 1s 
Niyazi Limanoski’s short study, Islamskata 
Religija 1 Makedonts Islamiziranite (Skopje, 
Makedonska Kniga, 1989). Other works may 
have been published recently though none 1s 
easily obtainable. Only occasional reports on 
the Muslims in Macedonia have appeared in 
the press, hence this book is an essential 
reference, 

The book 1s attractively printed. Its con- 
densed content surpasses in substance many a 
more massive and more costly tome. The two 
maps included set the bounds on the ‘ historical 
Macedonia’ which has yet to be defined and 
accepted. The book ends on a remarkably 
positive note. One hopes that the author’s 
predictions will be ed, and not only for 
the Macedonians. 


H. T. NORRIS 


JOHN RENARD: All the king’s falcons: 
Rumi on prophets and revelation. 
xviii, 216 pp. Albany, NY: State 
University of New York Press, 
1994. $16.95. 


Professor John Renard's book, a revised and 
abridged Ph.D. thesis originally presented at 
Harvard University in 1978, takes its title in 
part from a gasida by San&’i (d. 1131) ın which 
the poet writes: 


‘The falcon prays: “O Lord, protect the 
Prophet’s community in their faith and 
keep them secure!” * 


For Renard, the prophets are the * Lord's royal 
falcons’; his book, fundamentally, 1s a study 
of Rümi's prophetology. In her foreword to 
the volume, Professor Annemarie Schimmel 
notes, ‘The reader will be grateful to John 
Renard that he has chosen this topic as the 
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basis for his investigations into Rumi’s theolo- 
gical approach. Tramed as a theologian and 
orientalist he 1s in a position to put Mawlana's 
prophetology into the central place where it 
belongs, and many of Mawlana's numerous 
allusions to the prophets offer a fascinating 
picture of the various aspects of a prophet's 
role Thus, the book will be an eyeopener for 
many of Mawlana’s admirers.’ 
Renard draws attention to three main 
spoon which have characterized Jalal 
-Din Rumi studies ın recent times: the Siifi, 
the poetic and the theoretical, the latter tracing 
aspects as Neoplatonic influences in his 
work. Yet he believes little attention has been 
gven to Rümi's prophetology and, to rectify 


this, Renard gives us tight chapters which 


‘look at Rumi's insights into the meaning of 
the second half of the basic Muslim creed, 
namely the nature and function of revelation 
through prophets.’ The author proclaims Rümi 
as a ‘Muslim miner, sifting the rare earth of 
Islam’s prophetic lore’. 

After examining the role of Rimi in the 
history of Islamic prophetology, via the five 
headings of historical, philosophical, theolo- 
gical, theosophical and mystical prophetology, 
and identifymg the thematic image of the 
royal falcon m Riimi’s prophetology, Renard 
entitles his second chapter ‘Flight of the royal 
falcons’. Here he assesses ‘the dynamics of 
prophetic revelation” How do the prophets 
relate to the world to which they are sent? 
What constitutes the nature of revelation? In 
what way are the prophets mystics as they 
relate to God? 

The succeeding four chapters then provide 
in-depth studies of Ritmi’s treatment of four 
of the major prophets of Islam, Abraham, 
Joseph, Moses and Jesus with the latter (ch. vi) 
also embracing a number of other Gospel 
figures Renard ends, logically enough, m 
penultimate and final chapters by examining 
the Muhammad of history and the Muhammad 
of faith, as the founder of Islam is treated, 
albeit unconsciously, by Jalal al-Din. ‘It seems 
clear enough that the poet was very much 
aware of Muhammad both as an historical 
figure and as an ongoing presence. Renard 
asks, in an ‘Afterword,’ about Ritmi’s real 
views on prophets and revelation. His conclu- 
sion is that ‘where the Qur'an employs the 
prophetic stones chiefly as moral exampla, 
Rumi the teacher uses the prophets and their 
Stories as a convenient reservoir of familiar and 
attractive images with which he catches the ear 
of his listener ... . What Rumi is really selling 
is a vision of the relationship of the divine to 
the human and of a way homeward. Prophets 
and their deeds thus become metaphorical 
guideposts.' 

Renard has written a fascinating, and very 
well structured, volume which differs refresh- 
ingly from the mainstream of preoccupations 
in Ritmi studies. His careful analysis and well 
documented chapters constitute a useful model 
for an examination of the prophetology in 
many other of the great mystical writings 
of Islam. 


IAN RICHARD NETTON 
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LEONARD LEWISOHN: Beyond faith and 
infidelity: the Sufi poetry and teach- 
ing of Mahmud Shabistari. (Curzon 
Sufi Series.) viii, 344 pp. Richmond, 
Surrey: Curzon Press, 1995. £14.99. 


Mahmid Shabistari’s long wait, for a thor- 
ough scholarly introduction to the wide world 
of those interested in the literature and history 
of Islamic spirituality, has ended. Leonard 
Lewisohn invites his readers into the religious 
and literary culture of western Iran m late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries for a 
glimpse of life at the heart of the Il-Khànid 
domain. With a minor rearrangement, one can 
envisage his investigation as a series of concent- 
ric circles, each 1n succession defining a nar- 
rower and more finely detailed set of issues 
After a brief summary of what little 1s clear 
about Shabistari's personal history, Lewisohn 
opens with a chapter called the ‘literary milieu’ 
It could perhaps have been better entitled the 
intellectual milieu, for as the subtitle (' theolo- 
gical and philosophical perspectives d RENS 
it deals more specifically with Shabistari’s 
thought than with his art. The chapter offers 
important 1nsights into how the poet's various 
works yield access to his religious thinking and 
to his rather dramatic changes of mind, especi- 
ally as evidenced by his later critique of Ibn 
‘Arabi. Lewisohn associates the turnabout with 
the vagaries of political climate, as signalled by 
a shift from the tolerance of Rashid al-Din and 
Ghazan Khan to the ‘ theological intractability " 
of Amir Choban and Abū Sa‘id. 

In the third chapter, a picture of the broader 
‘political milieu’, inning with the earliest 
I|-Khànids, explains a lot about Shabistari's 
earlier religious attitudes, and as such might 
have been more effectively located ahead of the 
description of the poet’s literary corpus. This 
vivid picture of the cosmopolitan cultural and 
religious matrix that was Tabriz explores the 
interplay of Süfism, Buddhism, an Mongol 
politics. Here is a most engaging description 
of Tabriz as a city sacralized by its ‘grid of 
shrines’, a centre of mysticism m which 
Christians and Buddhists thnved alongside 
Muslims. Art historians have long known H- 
Khànid Tabriz as a watershed of architectural 
and artistic patronage. Lewisohn now fills out 
the picture 1n relation to the history of Süfism, 
but his observation that tolerance 1s 'second 
nature’ to Süfism (p 85) ıs perhaps too broad 
8 characterization. 

Chapter iv narrows the focus further to the 
smaller circles that comprised the mystical 
milieu, situating Shabistari within the context 
of the institutional Süfism of the khänaqāh, 
though no explicit data link the poet with any 
particular site. Lewisohn demonstrates very 
well the 1mportance of khanagüh life for the 
inspiration. and performance of Süfi poetry. 
Introducing the reader to the half-dozen most 
important Tabrizi shaykhs mentioned ın 
Shabistari's works, the author brings the local 
Süfi scene to life Shabistari’s considerable 
psychological sophistication and insight emerge 
with particular clarity here. 

Drawing the circle of his concern still tighter, 
Lewisohn devotes a chapter to Shabistari’s 


, tical knowledge (‘irfan) on the 
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sometimes troubled response to Ibn ‘Arabi. He 
argues convincingly that the poet's later disquiet 
at reading the Shaykh amounts to what Jung 
called the projection of the shadow Shabistari 
saw in the mirror of Ibn ‘Arabi’s works a side 
of himself with which he was not entirely 
comfortable His spiritual guide rebuked him 
for faulting Ibn ‘Arabi and sidesteppmg the 
challenge to look more closely at himself. The 
bulk of the chapter, however, is a study of how 
Shabistari’s chief commentator, Làhiji, inter- 
preted the earlier major poem, Garden of 
Mystery, through the filter of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
thought; the result is that the larger argument 
as to the pervasive influence of Ibn ‘Arabi on 
Shabistari loses some of its cogency 

Lewisohn’s last three chapters are the most 
onginal and thought-provoking, encompassing 
the central concerns of the book. A fine study 
of aesthetics and hermeneutics applies a theory 
of Sufi poetry as ‘archetypal logopoeia ... a 
communication derived from the imaginal 
world ... or the realm of archetypal meanings 
.. understanding 1t as an expression of precise 
symbolic meanings working systematically at a 
supraconscious associative level’ (p. 175). More 
direct evidence makes the argument much more 
persuasive here than in the previous chapter. 
Spiritual savour (dhawq) provides the pivotal 
concept; this ineffable, experiential, heart- 
centred ‘tasting’ alone allows poet and reader/ 
listener to tap into the primal meanings of the 
‘anagogic’ metaphors that transcend mere 
emotion Sources as diverse as the Stoics and 
Ibn Sind converge here in a Persian symbolist 
trend that Lewisohn believes began with Rümi. 
In a tantalizing conclusion the chapter nomin- 
ates a text of Maghribi as the Rosetta Stone of 
Süfi symbolist poetry. 

An illuminating chapter on contemplation 
(tafakkur, reflection) situates Sbabistari in a 
line of mystical Muslims from Ghazàli through 
Rimi At the core of the poet’s spintual 
epistemology, the heart’s thoughts are a way- 
station between recollection ( ) and mys- 
th to love. 
After a close analysis of just under a third of 
the relevant verses, Lewisohn provides a sum- 
mary of the major themes of reflection on 
creation, on the soul, and in relation to 
bewilderment, as evidenced in the remaining 
pertinent texts. 

Finally, the book’s title chapter surveys the 
‘topography of Shabistari’s visionary ecumen- 
ism’. As in the previous chapter, Lewisohn 
highlights his subject against a broad historical 
backdrop, tracing the notions of faith and 
infidelity from the early tenth to thirteenth 
centuries, and analysing four facets of the 
provocative mystical doctrine of faithful infi- 
delty. The chapter marshals solid evidence of 
Shabistari’s mnportance in the history of 
Süfism. 

Two changes would have improved an 
already very worthwhile book. A noticeable 
lacuna 1s the absence of reference to women or 
to the feminine dimension in Shabistari’s work 
and world. And the frequent use of proposed 
Latin equivalents to technical terms 1s on the 
whole not helpful Densely annotated, with 
extensive and useful bibliography, Lewisohn's 
study rewards a careful reading From the 
perspective of the history of Persian religious 
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literature, it helps to fill the gap in accessible 
analyses of important poets between Rümi 
and Hafiz. 


JOHN RENARD 


KARIN PREISENDANZ: ‘Studien zu 
Nyayasutra III mit dem 
Nyayatattvaloka Vacaspati Misras 
II. 2 vols. (Alt- und Neu-Indische 
Studien, hrsg. vom Institut für 
Kultur und Geschichte Indiens und 
Tibets an der Universitat Hamburg, 
46, 1, 2.) liii, 161 pp; 163—858 pp. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1994. DM 188. 


In the first adhydya of the third book of the 
Nyayaslütras (VS), the sütrakara discusses the 
first four objects of valid cognition ( prameya) 
as enumerated in NS L1.9: the so (armar), 
the body Seh the sense-faculties (mdriya), 
and the objects (artha). Preisendanz prose a 
critical edition and translation of Vacaspati 
Miára II's (Vàc.) Nydyatattvaloka (NTA) on 
this section and will as announced, proceed 
with an edition and translation of NTA on 
NS 11.2. 

Apart from being the most extensive extant 

commentary on NS aside from 
Paksilasvamin’s Nydyabhasya, NTA is the first 
definitely known direct süfra-commentary to 
have been composed after Gan In the 
introduction, Preisendanz criti examines 
and reconsiders dates and works of Väc., as 
well as provides detailed information on the 
used manuscripts and their possible interde- 
dence Given that this particular section of 

S has never been thoroughly studied, and 
given the vast time the composi- 
tion of the sutras and that of NTA, she supplies 
two, in some cases even three translations for 
the sütra-text: Translation A gives the most 
probable original meaning ( wahrscheinlich 
ursprüngliche Bedeutung’, p. 16), translation B 

ives the meaning as conceived by Vac., and, 
or the siitras 58f, translation C gives the 
meaning they most probably had before the 
interpolation of additional sitras. 

The translation contains a few, easily cor- 
guard IA L1) B onay eadi 
g i , 11) is wron transla! 
as ‘Geschmack’; p. 63 ‘dass es das durch die 
von uns genannten Gründe erwiesene eine 
bestándige und erkennende Subjekt sei’ suffers 
from some grammatical accident; and p. 143 
*obwohl die richtig ist' lacks a subject. 
Generally, the translation follows the text with 
remarkable diligence and utmost sophistication 
in the choice of terminology. 

The second volume contains the notes to the 
translation, made easily accessible through a 
comprehensive index. With a truly encyclo- 

perspective, these 619 not only 
present material which is relevant for either the 
constitution of the text or the immediate 
understanding of the translation but also 
include surveys of both textual evidence and 
scholarship on important logical and philosoph- 
ical terms, as well as clarifications of crucial 
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concepts on their historical background. In this 
way, the second volume can and should be 
used as an important reference-tool by every- 
body interested ın the field. Moreover, 
Preisendanz bridges the vast historical gap 
between NS and NTA by ingly docu- 
menting the pertinent opments within the 
Nyaya school in between, and thus more than 
amply justifies her different sitra-translations. 

can be expected, the sitra-translations A 
and B often contain extensive insertions in 
brackets to reveal how their interpretations 
differ. Although this consideration of inter- 
pretational change is certainly most desirable, 
it also creates methodological problems for the 
translation of NTA. For, use translation B 
is contrasted with translation A, and because 
translation B 1s derived from NTA, the transla- 
tion of NTA is, in turn, contrasted with the 
whole of the preceding tradition (and contains 
equally extensive 1nsertions). However, to dir- 
ectly feed into a translation of author X's text 
the whole of the results of a historical study of 
X's predecessors, presupposes that (1) author 
X was, at point during the composition 
of the text, fully aware of all of the precedin 
tradition, and (2) that he was aware of it 
precisely in the same way as the twentieth- 
century translator/interpreter. Hence, the minds 
of author and translator appear to merge 
miraculously, and the boundaries between 
translation and interpretation are blurred to 
the point of indistin, ty. One sometimes 
wonders whether it was not the translator/ 
interpreter who either wrote or, even more, 
should have written the original text in the first 
place. À closer re-examination of the function 
and nature of translation in the enterprise of 
understanding Indian hilosophy (and writing 
good books on it), which would, needless to 
say, exceed the scope of the present review, is 
definitely a desideratum. Eventually, one hopes, 
such a re-examination could us more 
profound criteria on how to justify and evaluate 
translations than the spurious, but ubiquitous 
*... well, the text says so’. 

One recurrent motive in NS IIL1 and the 
commentaries thereon is the evidence of non- 
cognition (anupalabdhi), Le. to what extent and 
under what conditions the non-cognition of an 
object can be used to support its non-existence 
(X does not exist, use of its non- 
cognition") or not ('x exists, despite its non- 
cognition', cf. the section on the existence of 
the eye-rays, III. 1.31ff ). In such contexts, Vac. 
obviously draws upon the concept of yogyanu- 


palabdhi only the non-cognition of a percept- 
ible object (yogya) ıs sufficient unds to 
cognize non-existence, In n. 135, danz 
states, as many have before her, that yogyanupa- 
18 à separate means of valid cognition 
(pramana) in the Bhatta Mimamséa ('... ist ... 
bekannthch  eigenstándiges Mittel tiger 
Erkenntnis von Nichtsem ..’, see ibid. f 
alternative interpretations of the compound 
yogya labdhi 
et, constant repetition throughout practic- 
ally all the literature on the subject (see 
Preisendanz’s note for further references) has 
not made this statement any more historically 
accurate. Adapting a statement made by J. B. 
Bhattacharya (Negation, Calcutta, 1965), not 
only are discussions on the meaning of yogyan- 
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upalabdhi ‘conspicuous by absence in the early 
works of Mimümsá literature’, but even 
more—the whole idea is absent as well. From 
Kurnarila (7th century) to at least Pärtbasārathı 
Miéra (c. 13007), no Bhatta-author whose texts 
have been transmitted ever uses the term 
anupalabdhi to refer to the sixth means of valid 
popnition which is usually caled abhāva, 
'—and none of these authors defends 
a perceptibility of the non-existent object as a 
part of their abhávapramüna. The term drSya- 
daráana, ‘non-perception of a perceptible 
object’, which is occasionally employed by 
Umbeka (8th century), does not, as Preisendanz 
seems to suggest ('.. wird dráyádarsana 
von Umbeka, Sucarita und Pürthasarathi ... 
ersatzweise verwendet' p.418), refer to the 
pramana itself, but only to one of its two 
elements, the ‘non-modification of the soul’ 
(ütmano "parinaáma, "Slokavárttika abhavapari- 
ccheda, v. PIT the fact that the absence of a 
cognition yields knowledge of the absence of 
its object Without entering an even more 
cumbersome discussion of the textual and 
dogmatic intricacies of anupalabdhi-debates, it 
should nevertheless be emphasized that it is 
predominantly in Buddhist texts where the 
perceptibility of the negated object is treated 
as problematic, first and foremost by 
Dharmakirti (7th century). 
Given that the bulk of the available modern 
dedu on Nyàya tends to be based on 
ae ge late texts or even later doxo- 
es, which like to present formatrve discus- 
hm in a mortified state, held by an ahistorical 
assembly of stereotypical representatives of the 
individual schools, it is even more important 
to set transmitted commonplaces aside and 
reconsider the textual material with a thus 
‘doxographically unbiased’ mind. The com- 
plexity of both the textual and the historical 
situation will evidently ire more than 
individual efforts at recording debates, sur- 
veying arguments and contextualizing concep- 
tions. For such a joint en prise, Preisendanz's 
encyclopaedic study of S ILI is a most 
helpful contribution which should serve as a 
stimulating unpulse for many more investi- 
gations to come 


BIRGIT KELLNER 


ROSALIND LEFEBER (ed. and tr.): [The 
Ramayana of Valmiki: an epic of 
ancient India. Gen. ed. Robert P. 
Goldman.] Vol. rv: Kiskindhakanda. 
xvi, 397 pp., front. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1994. 
£55. 


With the publication of this volume the 
‘Princeton translation’ of the Ramüyana can 
be thought of as half completed: four of the 
seven books of Vélmikr’s epic have now 
appeared, but the huge size of the 

uddhakanda—still to come—means that in 
terms of numbers of verses we are still around 
the midway point. (For reviews of the previous 
three volumes, seo BSOAS, xix, 3, 1986, 
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596-7, BSOAS, ru, 1, 1989, 161-2, and 
BSOAS, iI, 1, 1993, 200-1.) 

Naturally enough, the shape and scholarly 
orientation of Rosalind Lefeber’s translation 
of the Kiskindhdkdnda closely resemble those 
of the ous volumes. The translation roper 
(pp. P501 is preceded by a substantial intro- 
duction (pp. 3—52), which deals with topics of 
relevance to the da in question; and it 15 
followed by an even more substantial set of 
notes (pp. 197-365, where the focus is to a 
large extent on interpretations proposed by the 
numerous commentators on Valmiki’s poem 
The earliest of these, Udali Varadarája, appears 
to have lr prior to AD 1250, the latest, 
Bansidhara Sivasaháya, in the late eighteenth 
or early nineteenth century (p. 18). Thus while 
aad eral Sanskrit scholarship and detailed 

edge of Ramüyana traditions in India 

Kain make these commentators well worth 
consulting, their distance in time from Valmiki 
suggests prima facie that they cannot be 
as being in any sense privileged 

sources The emphasis placed on them by 
Goldman’s ‘consortrum’ of translators is there- 
fore perhaps slightly problematical. However, 
this emphasis is intrinsic to the overall concep- 
tion of the translation project, and Lefeber’s 
lengthy and detailed citations of commentarial 
opinion are entirely in conformity with the 
approach laıd down by the translation’s general 

tor (see vol. 1, 114-17). 

Lefeber herself in fact writes strongly in 
support of this approach in her introduction. 

noting that there a to be reasons 
why one might ‘be sceptical of the commentar- 
ies on the Kiskindhakanda and treat therr 
conclusions with caution’ (p 27), she suggests 
various arguments working in the opposite 
direction. First, ‘there is evidence of such 
conservatism in the commentarial tradition that 
we have no reason to suppose that the available 
commentanes differ radially from those that 
preceded them’ Qbid) This seems a rather 
dangerous lme of reasoning, one that would 
lead us into trouble 1f, to take an analo 
had lost all commentaries on Panini prior to 
the Kasika (or worse still the Ripavatdra). 
Second, ‘ However far removed from that ideal 
audience [of the ancient epic] the commentators 
may themselves be, we are inevitably still 
farther away’; study of the commentaries may 
permit us ‘to ‘perform a kind of triangulation, 
to measure the intellectual and emotional 
distance peaks ourselves and the ur pus 
ators, and thereby per aps perceive as we the 
distance between ourselves and the text’ (ibid.). 
But it is not clear to me how measuring the 
former distance can help us gauge the latter, at 
any rate with any useful degree of certainty; 
Lefeber's 'perhaps' bears a heavy weight 


ofo optimism- 

e Kiskindhakanda notoriously contains an 
episode in which ‘Righteous Rama’ appears 
to behave in a somewhat less than righteous 
manner, the killing of the monkey Valin, and 
Lefeber devotes a section of her introduction 
to this topic (pp. 45-50). Her arguments here 
sometimes acquire an almost commentarial 
tendentiousness, for she seems keen to abolish 
the problem. ‘Rama is presented in the critical 
text as a mighty warrior, but one not necessarily 
capable of successfully challenging a superhu- 
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man creature like Valin’ (p. 47); on the other 
hand ‘The hkelthood that Rama could not 
defeat Valin by fair means becomes even 
stronger if one keeps in mind that as a vanara 
.. Valin fights only hand-to-hand or with rocks 
and trees as weapons and never uses weapons 
of the kind Rama does’ (p. 48). In the end 
Lefeber settles for the view that 'Rüma's 
meth od of killing mighty Valin may well have 

seen as acceptable or at least necessary 
when this episode. entered the stóry' (p. 50); 
however she notes that ‘his breach of the rules 
of combat is troublesome even for the com- 
mentators’ (loc. cit., n. 172). In a religious 
culture in which a great god such as Indra can 
commit brahmanicide it seems inadvisable to 
insist that a great god such as Rama could not 
commit a much dlighter sin, especially if the 
exercise forms part of an attempt to shore up 
the ‘Rima was originally just a mightly mortal’ 

ent. A review is not the place to tiy to 
Soli this problem, but here I find myself in 
sympathy with the commentators they are 
right to find Rama’s behaviour ‘troublesome’, 
and Lefeber is wrong to try to smooth the 
difficulties away. 

As far as the translation itself 1s concerned, 
Lefeber does a generally very solid job Given 
that 1t was always intended to divide the work 
of translating Valmiki among five scholars, 
stylistic differences between different volumes 
were 1nevitable from the start. It happens that 
I nally tend to p fer the translation style 
of Sheldon Pollock, who translated the 
Ayodhyükanda and Aranyakünda, to that of 
either Goldman (Balakanda) or Lefeber: whilst 
less literal, it is no less accurate Thus, to take 
a single example in miniature, Lefeber translates 
saryam akhyahi prechatah (4.59.21) as ‘I ask 
you to tell me everything’, whilst Pollock’s 
translation of the very r tam mamakhyahi 
prcchatah (2.66.13) is ‘Answer my question’, 
which is stmply better English. Agam, while 
Pollock follows Goldman and Lefeber in trans- 
lating, e.g., nararsabha- as ‘bull among men’, 
he avoids translating vanararsabha- as ‘bull 
among monkeys’ on the two occasions it occurs 
m the Aranyakanda (3 52.4, 3.71.8), presumably 
on the grounds that it sounds and perhaps 
even slightly confusing; but Lefeber uses t 
phrase as standard. Points such as these are 
minor quibbles, to be sure: the overall project 
is no doubt intended more as a scholarly 
resource than as a ‘literary’ translation, and ıt 
is very satisfactory to see it progressing with 
such assurance and—unlike Chicago's rescue 
job on van Buitenen's Mahabharata—at such 
8 respectable pace. 

JOHN D SMITH 


MARTIN BAUMANN: Deutsche 
Buddhisten: Geschichte und Gemein- 
schaften. 2nd rev. ed. 465 pp. 
Marburg: Diagonal-Verlag, 1995. 
DM 58. 


Updated to 1993, this remarkable publica- 
tion, which was originally a doctoral thesis 
presented in the University of Hanover, pro- 
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vides comprehensive information on the devel- 
opments of Buddhism in Germany. In the 
introduction the author ponders over whether 
one can find a criterion against which to assess 
the ongoing ‘europeanization’ of Buddhism as 
it grows, in the number of ‘converts’, centres, 
and schools which have found footing in the 
West. But Buddhism has also been undergoing 
constant changes in Asia, so that the resulting 
cumulative Buddhist traditions contain many 
ambiguities. It is therefore hardly ible to 
use even a concept like ‘pristine Buddhism’ 
for the purpose, because any attempted defini- 
tion of it would be only one of its possible 
interpretations. But there are some significant 
differences between the living traditions of 
Buddhism operating in Asia and Europe, one 
of them being the greater importance, up till 
now rather neglected, of the lay element in 
Euro movements as against the hierarchic- 
ally higher position of monks in the Asian 
Buddhist communities. 

The methods which the author proposes to 
employ and describes in the first chapter are 
those of the social sciences, perhaps somewhat 
softened by the attitude of ‘a participating 
Observer'. He then proceeds to the 
history of Buddhism in Germany in six phases, 
from the initial 1nterest of philosophers and 
scholars to Theosophists, translators of scrip- 
tures and first converts, and on to Buddhist 
organizations, meditational movements, immig- 
rant communities and monastic foundations. A 
chapter on ‘ Buddhist interpreters' in Germany 
describes four figures, of whom Paul Debes 
emerges as the most profound, while Sylvia 
Wetzel, a convert from Marxism to Tibetan 
Buddhism, introduced feminist issues. As 
examples of communities with conceptions of 
: for the West? we learn about the 
Arya Maitreya Mandala; founded by the 
German-born Lama Govinda, well known also 
in Anglo-Saxon countries through his writings, 
and San ta's ‘Friends of the Western 
Buddhist Order', active in Germany since 1982. 
One chapter deals with existing Buddhist 
institutions such as centres for meditation and 
seminar sessions and organizations in big cities, 
as well as with the umbrella organization of 
German Buddhists (Die Deutsche Buddhistische 
Union) and the roles played by the European 
Buddhist Union and the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists. 

Three final chapters attempt to present the 
accumulated material on European Buddhism 
and its innovations in a manner befitting a 
scholarly work steeped in the social sciences. 
First comes a ‘ Historical-sociological analysis’, 
which shows the diversity of the Buddhist 
movement in y represented by about 
200 centres and institutions, their regional 
distribution and logy as well as their social 
context. Second is the chapter on ‘Types of 
Buddhist interpretation in Germany and the 
West’ which classifies them as rationalist, socio- 
political, feminist and ‘integrative’. The most 
interesting is the last one. While views have 
been expressed 1n the past that the ‘ecumenical’ 
coming together of diverse Buddhist traditions 
was a reaction to the Christian missionary 
drive or an imitation of Western models, the 
author shows that after the Mahasaüghika 
schism integrative tendencies have made them- 
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selves felt from time to time. They still continue 
and the West does now play a largo part in th in them, 

In his last chapter, ‘ Migration of a re 
a systematic-theoretical interpretation’, "the 
author sets hunself the task of placing the 
collected data and analytical expositions in a 
theoretical framework enabling their under- 
standing from the perspective of academic 
studies, In his view, religious migration 1s best 
understood as a process of adaptation of 
religious traditions to different conditions— 
geographic, political, social, legal and those 
stemming from religious considerations and 
influences, leading to syncretic tendencies. 
Religion migrating into the territory of an alien 
culture must in many ways be affected b the 
dispositions and receptivity or otherwise o 
culture. While adaptation to these factors (the 
‘acculturation’ of Phuddhism in Europe) may 
give ıt a new (external) ‘identity’, the aim in 
the case of German Buddhists and many other 
of its Western converts remains the preservation 
of its timeless essence, its inner core, which 
transcends cultural differences. 

The book is supplemented with numerous 
tables, ma; mapa and diagrams, has an extensive 
bibliography, an A list of Buddhist organ- 
izations, a glossary and a very good index. 
There is no question about the usefulness of 
this book for those working in religious stud- 
ies and Buddhist students and researchers. 
Lamentably, it has no English counterpart 
which would cover the o-Saxon area, or 
at least Britain. 


KAREL WERNER 


PATRICK OLIVELLE (ed. and tr.): Rules 
and regulations of Brahmanical 
asceticism: Yatidharmasamuccaya 
of Yadava Prakasa. (SUNY Series 
in Religion.) x, 458 pp. Albany, 
NY: State University of New York 
Press, 1995. £18.95. 


Ascetic tradition in India 1s a very ancient 
phenomenon for which there 18 already 
evidence in the R a (cf. especially the kesin 
hymn 10,136), al ey In his introduction the 
editor of this text cautiously dates to the sixth 
century B.C., the emergence of ascetic traditions 
entailing life-long celibacy, homeless wan- 
dering and mendicancy is tradition came 
chiefly from the $ramana and Vrātya back- 


grounds and represented, in its radical form, a 
com lete b HR all social ties and 
tablished religi ctices, thus anticipat- 


BE the ashes ina goal of total freedom 
from all forms and ways of existence in the 
phenomenal world. When it was incorporated, 
to begin with reluctantly, into the Brahmanical 
system, its radicalism was, perhaps mevitably, 
watered down to various degrees so that a 
range of external religious practices came to 
be observed by some categories of renunciates 
who for various reasons, chiefly of ideological 
or doctrinal nature, did not break with the 
Vedic-Brahmanic tradition. Thus emerged the 
specific phenomenon of Brahmanıcal ascet- 
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icism which in the course of time developed, 
m some of its branches, a surprising variety of 
rules and regulations, including those relating 
to ritual. This can make the life of an ascetic 
just as restricted as that of a worldly follower 
of a religious sect, albeit on a different level. 
Some of the rules of Brabmanical ascet- 
icism even respect the caste origin of the 
renunciate. 

There is indirect evidence about the existence 
of early sūtra texts dealing with rules of 
mendicant ascetics and some material on them 
can be found ın the later writings called 
Samnyüsa Upanisads, but originally the rules 
d the samnydsi stage in the system of four 

were dealt with comprehensively in 
the Dharmasastra texts. With the growth and 
differentiation of Brahmanical asceticism, how- 
ever, compilations of separate works on the 
dharma of ascetics started appearing in medi- 
eval literature of the ribandha type The present 
text 1s one of the first of this category to be 
critically edited from the manuscript and pub- 
lished with a translation. Many more similar 
manuscripts await their turn. 

The author of the text, Yadava Prakása, is 
believed to have been the teacher of Ramanuja 
and his work can be dated into the third 
quarter of the eleventh century. It belongs to 
the Vaisnava tradition and has eleven chapters. 
They discuss the questions of eligibility for 
renunciation, including the suitable age for it, 
the procedures of renunciation, principal 
activities and practices of renunciates, their 
daily routines and their proper conduct, the 
time destined for wandering and for staying 
put in a residence (during the rainy season), 
permitted insignia (where caste distinctions 
often apply), penances, and arrangements for 
an ascetic’s funeral The author of the text 
often presents, in the course of his explana- 
tions, various views from other sources, some 
of which are either no longer extant or not yet 
available in published form Because the text 
substantially postdates the formation of 
Advaitic ascetic tradition, it allows important 
comparisons and shows how much more 
relaxed the Vaisnava form of asceticism 
became due to its close links to the 
Brahmanical value system. The editor calls 
this feature ‘the domestication of asceticism’. 
In Yadava's presentation the Brahmanical 
ascetic appears in the end to be more of an 
exalted type of a Brahmanical householder 
than a true renunciate free from ties, 
punfication rules and ritual duties. The text 
throws light on many more interesting topics 
in connection with the development and 
diversification of Hindu asceticism and is 
therefore very important. ( One of these topic 
is the nature and ‘orginal’ form of the 
of four ashramas, a theme with whic ges 
editor of this book has been preoccupied 
before. 

The book is immaculately produced, in 
particular the text itself, which 1s printed in 
clear, computer-generated, Devanagari fonts. 
The editor's introduction 1s very informative 
and useful and so are his notes, bibhography 
and index. 


KAREL WERNER 
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WiLLIAM. W. Sax (ed.): The gods at 
play: lila in South Asia. viii, 239 pp. 
New York and Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1995. £32.50 


(paper £12.99). 


Any student of Hinduism, whether focusing 
on philosophy, mythology, and cosmogony, or 
on popular and devotional currents, inevitably 
comes across the concept of Mā. The Sanskrit 
word, like its English translation ‘play’, alludes 
simultaneously to gratuitous and spontaneous 
action m carefree abandon, and to impersona- 
tion and staged charade However, whereas in 
the West the notion of ‘God at play’ 1s not 
commonplace, in South Asia the ludic element 
is part and parcel of religious life. This has 
fascinated researchers, ever since A. K. 
Coomaraswamy’s ound-breaking article 

* Lilà' in the Jou of the American Oriental 
ociety, 61, 1941, 98-101) The concept has 
surfaced 1n diverse contexts and been researched 
from different angles. However, no compre- 
hensive study had previously been unde 
while the theological and anthropological 
approaches seemed to be notably at odds. In 
order to remedy this situation, Wiliam Sax 
organized a conference at Harvard University 
in April 1989, of which the essays in this 
volume are the outcome. The most important 
questions raised regard the definition of the 
concept of Ma, the religious multeux it is 
connected with, the common features of pop- 
ular performances that at go by that name, and 
their social and historical context. 

Defining Ai is not an easy task. Sax's 
introduction acknowled the ever-lurking 
danger of essentralizing the concept according 
to particular prejudices inspired by a piven 
case-study. Tracing the textual history of ilā 
useful, but Clifford Hospital warns rightly 
against confusing poetic imagery and the 
theologically meaningful use e term. It 

es increasingly clear in this volume that 
the concept has a long history and surfaces in 
very different milieux. Sax speaks of 'family 
resemblances’ among related phenomena. 

Lila ‘plays’ on several levels: on the theolo- 
pical-mythological, it denotes disinterested 
divme activity, often of the hide-and-seek 
which can be enjoyed by the spiritually adept; 
on the aesthetic level, it denotes creative human 
activity involving spontaneity and role-playing, 
which has the transformative power to elevate 
actor and tor above the here and now. 
These are the two main dimensions on which 
the essays 1n the volume concentrate, but, as 
John B. Carman in his concluding 
remarks, ıt might have been worthwhile to 
explore dance, a third, intermediate meaning 
of lla, which provides ‘a link between divine 
playfulness and human play’. By way of a 
negative definition, several contributors point 
out that /ila stands in opposition to karma or 
determined purposeful activity. Hawley trans- 
lates this cross-culturally when he states that 
lila involves ‘the undermining of everyday 
assumptions about life’. If a definition has 
el academics, the irony of trying to nail 
down what has elusiveness for its pervasive 
trait was not lost on them. 
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One of the recurrent themes in the volume is 
that Mä involves a delicate balance between 
immanence and transcendence. In popular 
performances, actors become gods, and gods 
act out plays. In theoretical works, spiritual 
interpretations of secular aesthetics abound. In 
Sanskrit drama, the hero's play world is said 
to be rooted 1n real-life concerns. According to 
the perspectrve, the balance may tilt either way. 
The key concept to an understanding of this 
ambiguity 1s aesthetic delight (rasa), which is 
the sublimated form of real human emotions 
One may argue that in the long run, the 
aesthetic object refers back to the world of the 
senses, or conversely, that all dimensions find 
their meaning in the spiritual context. Does the 
aesthetic ultimately subvert the ascetic, or is it 
rather the other way round? 

The historical circumstances in which the 
concept of Mā arose are again elusive. Did fila 
with its antmomian element originate as a 
reaction against the rigorous social norms of 
Gupta times, as Norvin Hein surmises? Or was 
it part of the pastoral traditions that were 
incorporated into Hinduism, an alternative 
suggested by Clifford Hospital? Both theories 
may hold some truth, but they present only à 
partial picture in that they are based mainly on 
evidence from te articulations of MA. 

Whereas scholarly consensus had singled out 
the Krsnaite Mid as the one par excellence, 
several authors of the volume aspire to broaden 
this opm agi n by presenting less well 
known Vaigna’ iva, akta and secular 

ints Bie eR view. “la fivaispava literature, as 

asudha Narayana reveals, the term ilā is 
applied only to the celebration of Visnu’s 
majesty as manifested in his creative power, 
Pol to the activities of his incarnations, which 
inspired by compassion and love for his 
devotéim and hence cannot be said to be 
without Pup The Kashmiri Saiva inter- 
pretation of ilā has a strong link with the 
aesthetic theory of Sapskrit drama, as Bettina 
Báumer shows. The Sakta concept of fila is 
evoked by Malcolm McLean through his 
translations of eighteenth-century devotional 
Bengali poetry. The secular dimension 1s pre- 
sented by Robert Goodwin in his analysis of 
subliminal meanings in classical drama, in 
particular K&lidása's Sakuntala. 

Several authors examine the non-classical, 
‘popular’ religious performance traditions that 
go under the name of Ma and share some 
general features. They are all associated with a 
particular region: Bengal for Lilü-kirtan (dis- 
cussed by Donna Wulft), Garhwal for Pándav- 
Wa (Wi S. Sax), Braj for Ras-lilas (John 
S. Hawley), and Benares for Ràm-lila (Nita 
Kumar), though the last two genres enjoy pan- 
Indian popularity Tamil mil popolar dramas of 
the Draupadi cult (disc by Alf Hiltebeitel) 

d the Tamil Festivals of Recitation of the 

rivaisnavas, which may be the earliest per- 


formance genres of the ila e (Vasudha 
Narayana), are not called ła, but share in 
some of general characteristics. All genres 


are mixed-forms of recitation, ritual (often 
involving. procession), and drama proper. All 

ed to be a form of worship (pid) 
All refer to a sacred text, but they also 
leave pn for spontaneity and creativity 
Nearly all of the genres described involve the 
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phenomenon of ‘localization’, by which local 
geography becomes transformed into a sacred 
stage 

The social relevance of these popular per- 
formance /ifas proves elusive once again. 
Notwithstanding the sense of ‘communitas’ 
felt during performances and a sometimes 
explicit egalitarian discourse, most plays assert 
a social ideology. Pandav- and Draupadi- Tilas, 
for example, ugh their themes, 

the dominance of landed 'ksatriya' 
groups (Sax and Hiltebeitel). 

The historical circumstances of the emergence 
of these genres are elusive, too, but consolida- 
tion of a local identity (e. Lilà- kirtan) and 
reaction against ‘foreign’ Muslim or British) 
rule (e.g, Draupadi cult dramas) may have 
played a role. However, a detailed outline of 
the historical evolution of a performance genre 
may uncover its ‘discursive displacements’. 
This is demonstrated by Kumar for a particular 
neighbourhood Rüm-lilà: its abandonment by 
the higher classes occurs simultaneously with a 
shift in its function. Kumar’ s main contribution 
is to place fla avila set in ‘the whole business 
of life in general,’ unmasking it as a discourse, 
connecting it with the exercise of power, with 
domination and exclusion. For all its historical 
ups and downs, there is a constant factor in 
the Banarsi concept of ilā. women remam 
excluded. Kumar thus rightly calls for recogni- 
tion of those who ‘do not get to play’. 

This volume does not completely escape the 
Ila of academic interaction: in tts very division 
into two parts, it 1ronicall roduces the two 
‘arenas’ of the theological and anthropological 
disciplines that it vows to bung together. But 
for the rastka, the s tor who is * tuned in’, 
such ironies should be thoroughly enjoyable, 
and for the scholar the volume is stimulating 
and thought-provoking indeed. 


HEIDI R. M. PAUWELS 


PETER MASEFIELD (tr.: The Udana 
Commentary 
nama Udanatthakatha) by Dhamma- 
pala. 2 vols. (Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists, Vols. xnu XLV.) xvi, 
566 pp.; [v], 567-1170 p . Oxford: 
Pali Text Society, 1994—95. 


This is the third time that Peter Masefield 
has been involved in the translation of a Pali 
commentary by Dhammapala. (Masefield has 
also produced a companion translation of the 
canonical Udāna itself, rev. by J. C Wright in 
BSOAS, ivm, 2, 1995, 383—4). He deserves 
considerable credit for bringing 1t to comple- 
tion, especially considering the hi er 

Text Society has had m 
Sedi ce translators of the commentaries. 
Undoubtedly this kind of work, although 
difficult and mvolving considerable drudgery 
and patience, is of much greater long-term use 
than many of the monographs in Buddhist 
studies published so frequently today. 

Naturally, and inevitably, I have a t 
many criticisms of what Masefield has 
done. The Udüna Commentary (Ud-a) is one of 


( Paramatthadipant 
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the most mportant of the atthakathds attrib- 
uted to Dhammapála and this translation will 
be for some time to come a major source of 
information on his ideas for those lacking the 
time or ability to read the original text. It is a 
pity then, that in places it follows the construc- 
tion of the Pali so literally as to be almost 
unreadable This is clearly intentional, in that 
Masefield indicates his aim of trying to retain 
*as much of the rhythm of the original, which 
consists of long drawn- Qut sentences punctu- 
ated by short, terse ones’. The problem is that 
this produces at times a rather bad case of 
suede ed English’, in Paul Griffiths's 


teling poras 
e worst cases there are paragraphs 
Aani for five or sıx pages and many very 
complex sentences, some lasting for more than 
a page This seems to me to be quite inappropri- 
ate in translating into English from an inflected 
lan with long compounds Part of the 
problem here 1s that, for good reasons, 
Masefield has rejected the paragraphing (and 
indeed much of the editing) of Woodward’s 
edition of the text and largely follows the latest 
Burmese edition (1958). It may indeed be 
correct to follow the undoubtedly much 
improved ponetaation © of that edition, but not, 
surely, the paragraphing of an edition of the 
Palı designed for Burmese readers, used to 
different conventions. 
This brings me to textual questions. Given 
the effective absence of a critical edition 
oodward used only one manuscript in 
inhala script and the Sinhalese edition of 
1920), onsite editing work was inevitable 
and Masefield has done sterling work in 
researching the Siamese edition of 1922, the 
revised second impression of the Sinhalese 
edition (1928) and the Burmese edition. I have 
some reservations, however, as to whether he 
has fully realized the extent to which normaliza- 
tion has sometimes been the practice in many 
of the older Asian editions (and some Euro- 
pean ones too) This unfortunately results in 
the systematic importation of readings from 
authoritative sources; so, for example, a recog- 
nized reading in a canonical text simply replaces 
the reading in a commentanal passage citing 
that text. Yet the commentarial readin 
be evidence for an older version of that 
canonical text. Often, too, a reading may be 
adopted because ıt is contained m the authorit- 
ative version adopted by a Burmese or Thai 
official recension or ‘council’. In icular, 1t 
is clear that there has been a fairly frequent 
tendency to adopt words and phrases which 
are more familiar or appear at first sight to 
make more sense; even in some cases to adopt 
Buddhaghosa’s phrasing in editions of 
Dhammapala's commentaries. Well, the prob- 
lems are considerable and, until a great deal 
more research is done on Pali manuscript 
traditions, largely unsolvable Suffice it to say, 
that I would in some cases not agree with 
Masefield's choice of reading. 
The translation itself takes up about 600 
pages, while the notes are in excess of 500 
pages This is a pity, since it means that the 
translation will have to be bound mto two 
volumes, even in reprints It is also quite 
unnecessary The annotation could and should 
have taken up a great deal less space Partly 
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the problem is that the notes are printed in the 
zame type size ee 
Masefield employs a much too discursive, even 
chatty, style. (A te table of textual 
readıngs adopted would have helped.) Some of 
the notes are insufficiently ed to be 
worth publshing—such topics should have 
been explored in se te articles rather than 
takıng up space ın the translation. Also, there 
is no need to inform us of every minor 
typographic error in other people’s work, 
penalty when much of this is quite obvious. 
(1 noted ın passing about 30 such errors in 
vol. 1 of Masefield's translation, but I will not 
list mem! Some of these could have Pa P ders 
up by using a spellchec. g program. ore 
careful editing and the use of a deskto 
publishing program (rather than a worde 
Procesi to produce camera-ready copy 
would undoubtedly have produced something 
much more affordable, in a single volume (at 
least on reprint). 

Masefield usually speaks of Dhammapála as 
a writer of the fifth century A.D. (e.g. p. xiii) 
and therefore assumes that he is dealing with a 
close contempo. of Buddhaghosa rather 
than with a much later wrter for whom 
Buddhaghosa is an established authority Since 
he is not unaware of the controversy over 
Dhammapala's date and the related discussion 
as to the authorship of the rikas attributed to 
Dhammapála, this is surprising. It is particu- 
larly remarkable, then, that Masefield accepts 
that Ud-a (transl., p. 139, n. 1456) refers to the 
anutika to the Kathavatthu The Digha-tika 
quotes B hari and the Amarakosa, and 
cannot be earlier than the seventh century and 
may be as late as the tenth. Given that the 
Anutiká comments on the Milattkd of Ananda, 
it 1$ very hard to see how it could be much 
earlier than the Digha-fikda. The mention of the 
AlamkaraSsastra at Ud-a 333 (transl., p. 866 n.) 
seem also to support a later date for Ud-a. 

Overall, this is a workmanlike and reasonably 
accurate translation. If it ıs over hteral in 
places, this 1$ not without value for many 

urposes. Masefield will, one ho continue 

is work on the commentaries of Dhammapála 
and translate some or all of the remaining four 
or five atthakatha 

I append a list of some major corrections. 

P 2° ‘recounting the meaning repeatedly 
handed down’ should be ‘avoiding repetitive 
matter’, 22: the ‘various methods’ list 
the initial terms for analysis of the seven 
books of the Abhidhamma-pitaka (etc )-—trans- 
late accordingly, p.57: ‘random causality’ 
should just be ‘wrong cause’; p 84: ‘within 
the rest of the stx seven-day (periods)’ should 
be ‘with the remaining six seven-day 
(periods)’; p.85f. and n.818. the jewelled 
walkway probably does not run east to west, 
Masefield misunderstands some of 
Dhammapala’s comments on akkulo bakkulo 
(so read) at Ud-a 67 LG Dhammapala refers 
to explanations of o as either from 
bya or as equivalent to dvükula-— 
*dyikula-); p. 133: ‘Due to a lack of knowledge 
concerning omens or due to a lack of skilfulness 
concerning the unknown' should be: 'due to 
knowledge concerning omens and skill in the 
unseen’; p.134: ‘an impulsion of the same 
extent as eye-consciousness' (etc.) must mean 
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something like an impulsion (javana) which 
consists only of a (simple) visual consciousness; 
p. 365, n. 194 refers to the wrong set of three 
viratis; p. 496° ‘having become established on 
a path of no escape from respect and reverence’ 
should be: ‘through giving too much weight to 
(receiving) honour’, p. 552f., n. 611 should take 
account of traditional Indian methods of 
counting on the joints of the fingers; p. 499 and 
n. 629: the two texts referred to are the niti- 
SGstra attributed to Masiiriksa and the 
Ambhirya (cf. Lank 156 and 367 and the 
literature on niti-füstra), p.1119f., n.679: 
paghe to falsely accuse (the seven-year-old) 
Dabba of having seduced his wife’ should be 
rephrased! Some odd renderings include: 
‘genatric brahmins’ (mahallaka-); ‘vanities’ 
(pheggu); ‘with a flummoxed foetus’ (byakula- 
gabbha); ‘creepy crawlies’ (sarisapa); ' horny- 
minded’ (avassuta-citta), ‘they nick-named” 


(safijananti); ‘with depraved sex’ (kilesa- 
ratiya); ‘ terrific’ (bhimo). 

L. S. COUSINS 
BOŻENA SLIWCZYNSKA: The 


Gitagovinda of Jayadeva and the 
Krsna-yatra: an interaction between 
folk and classical culture in Bengal. 
(Orientalia Varsoviensia, 6.) 166 pp. 
Warsaw: Oriental Institute, Warsaw 
University [9 1994]. 


This concise, satisfying monograph impress- 
ively reflects Warsaw University’s well- 
established tradition of Bengali scholarship 
More than anywhere else in the Western world, 
the study of agalı has been properly integ- 
rated there with classical Indology The author 
sets out to show not simply that the literature 
of Bengali Vaisgavism owes a lot to the 
Gitagovinda, but that the structure of 
Jayadeva’s great poem can be convincingly 

ated to the emergent Bengal yütrü—and 
thus to forms of folk theatre that have 
continued ın Bengal right up to the present day. 

To call the Gitagovinda a poem immediately 
raises questions about what exactly 1t 1s, and in 
her first chapter Sliwozyfiska discusses the 
various definitions that have been put forward, 
from Keith's and Winternitz's classification of 
it as a (maha) kavya, to the arguments of S. K. 
Chatterji and others that it 13 a hybrid work 1n 
which Jayadeva composed the songs only (in 
Apabhramáa), which were then translated into 
Sansknt by his disciples and linked together 
with descriptive and narrative verses, or 
Sukumar Sen's view that 1t was conceived as a 
lyrcal music drama (gninātya) from the start. 

e first people to call it a yátrà were Nisikanta 
Chattopadhyay and Leopold von Schroder: but 
neither of them offered any detailed arguments. 
In her second chapter, Slrwezyfska carefully 
measures the poem against the definition of 
mahükavya given in the Kavyddarga of Dandin, 
in terms of its division into sargas, its coverage 
of the ‘four spheres of human existence’ 
(caturvarga), its hero, rasas, metres, junctures, 
and alamkaras. If ıt were a mahikayya proper, 
it would belong to the broad category of 
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Sravyakavya (poetry to be listened to), but it 
also in fact meets many of the requirements of 
dráyakavya (poetry to be seen). 

Her third chapter fills in the medieval Bengal 
religious background, pou the cult 
of Radha and the acceptance by Bengali 
Vaisnavism of the Gitagovinda as one of its 
canonical works, with fragments from it ‘sung 
dunng kirtanas in Krgna’s honour’. Her 
remaining two chapters are the most interesting 
and onginal part of her book. She describes 
the Krsna-ydtra tradition ın Bengal The earliest 
fragmentary descriptions of its stage presenta- 
tion are from the eighteenth century, but the 
musical instructions given in the proto-Bengali 
Carpapadas, the dramatic character of the 
medieval Bengali mangal-kavya, and Caitanya's 
own cipation 1n. Krsna-pageants, all con- 
firm ‘the long tradition of stage and music 
presentations in Bengal’. The nineteenth- 
century — Krsna-yütrüós of Kysnakamala 
Gosvàmi—the earliest to be written down— 
thus stem from a tradition so old that it 
must have informed the  Gitagovinda 
itself. Shwezytska’s detailed comparison of 
Jayadeva’s text with Krsnakamala Gosvami's 

ogy of yátrüs leads her to this conclusion. 
Both were scenarios for *yütrü-procession- 
performance' that provided performers and 
worshippers altke with a communal mystical 
experience. Their subject matter is ‘almost the 
same’. Their form and structure ‘show many 
similarities that are non-accidental', as do their 
metres and poetic figures. Thus the Gitagovinda 
*can be treated as a very successful attempt to 
give a refined classical shape to the ydtrà' 
Because of its success, it ın turn had a lasting 
influence on the tradition from which it came. 


WILLIAM RADICE 


KAREL WERNER: A popular dictionary 
of Hinduism. 185 pp. Richmond, 
Surrey: Curzon Press, 1994. £9.99. 


Dr Werner has set out to give a concise 
glossary of terms, places and people covenng 
the whole complex phenomenon of Hinduism 
That he does this in a book of only 185 pages 
containing 1073 entnes 1s a tribute to his 
thorough knowledge of and scholarship in 
his subject. 

As he explains 1n his comprehensive introduc- 
tion, compiling the dictionary has inevitably 
involved a process of sifting through an 
enormous number of possible entries In some 
areas, such as mythology, the omissions had to 
be drastic. S limitations had to apply 
with respect to leading personages, sectarian 
developments, schools of philosophy, monas- 
teries, missions and ashrams, both historical 
and modern In spite of such pruning, what 
remains 15 admirable in providing ‘ beginners’ 
who know very little about Hinduism with an 
initial picture of its basic tenets and its more 
conspicuous features. 

One feature which is striking in his writing 
is his ability to trace the development of what 
he calls in the introduction, ‘the most complic- 
ated religious phenomenon in the world’. ‘One 
reason for the complexity of Hinduism is the 
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fact that it has no known starting point and 
no known charismatic figure who could be 
regarded as its originator It took shape over a 
period of many hundreds of years and many 
diverse influences left their mark on its fabric. 
It is therefore by following, at least in brief 
outline, the historical sequences and develo 
ments in the religious scene which led to the 
emergence of Hinduism as a religious system 
that we can start appreciating its many facets 
and the way they form a multifarious yet 
coherent whole’ (p. 5). 

The greatest number of entries 1s for key 
words or sentences such as ‘tapas’, ‘guru’, 
‘advaita’, ‘siddhi’, ‘tat tvam asi’, etc As with 
all the entries, Werner manages to encapsulate 
the meaning of these in a style of such brevit 
that it resembles the dictum of siitra composi- 
tion which extols the virtue of saving half a 
mátra. ‘Tat tvam ası “thou art that" (CU 
6,8,7; 6,9,4; 6,14,3), one of the four “Great 
Sayings” (mahdvakyas) of the Upanisads 
expressing the Vedantic philosophy of oneness, 
widely popularised as a basic Hindu tenet 
about the divine essence present deep down in 
everything and everyone.’ His other categories 
are: the gods; great people, past and present, 
from Yajfiavalkya to Krishnamurti; places and 

ographical locations, schools and sects, texts, 

guage and festivals These include many 
entries of Buddhist and Jain orig such as 
Sünyatà and $vetdmbara. 

As a Vedic scholar he brings his knowledge 
of the Vedas and Indo-European to the entries, 
where appropriate, and this gives further mean- 
ing. The entry for ahimsd establishes the word 
in the activities of the radical early renouncers 
outside the Vedic tradition which then became 
part of the practice of Jainism, Buddhism and 
classical yoga, leading to widespread adoption 
of vegetarianism The entry for asura anti-god, 
demon, titan, traces the word from its use 
in the RV as a designation of the high god 
Varuna, companng it with the AV Ahura 
Mazda, from the word asu ‘life-force’, and 
then its devolvement into a-sura 'anti-god', 
which in its turn led to the word ‘sura’ 
‘demigod’. 

There are many entres ın the Dictionary 
which could lead to lıvely discussion ın a class 
of students born and reared ın the West One 
of the statements—regardıng marriage as ‘the 
main duty ın marriage 1s to produce offspring 
and erotic satisfaction'—could well be pre- 
sented im contradistnction to the story of 

een Cüdala and King Sikhidhvaja in the 

oga Vasistha. Some of the entries make one 
wish to hear Werner further on the subject His 
statement on 'cremation' as 'described or at 
least mentioned in the earhest parts of the 
Vedas' ap to be at variance with RV 
10 18 10-13 ‘upa sarpa mataram bhümim etüm 
uruvyacasam prthivim susevam’ But know- 
ing the author’s depth of knowledge of the 
Vedas, it would seem that he has a store of 
research, which leads him to infer that it was 
not the body which was buried. Perhaps he 
could be persuaded to write further. 

The Dictionary 1s very well produced, easy 
to use, and has a comprehensive section on the 
pronunciation of Sanskrit. It is a relief to find 
8 book using Sanskrit words in transliteration 
which have been given consistently correct 
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diacritical marks. The cover illustration of the 
dancing Gagpeáa by the author's wife, Mrs. 
Marion Werner, is a delight. 


ISABELLE GLOVER 


TALAN W. ENTWISTLE and FRANCOISE 
MALLISON (ed.): Studies in South 
Asian devotional literature: research 

ers, 1988—1991, presented at the 
Sith Conference on Devotional 
Literature in New Indo-Aryan 
guages, held | at Paris- 
cole Francaise d'Extréme-Orient, 
9—12 July 1991. xiv, 585 pp. New 
Delhi: Manohar; Paris: Ecole 
Française d'Extréme-Orient, 1994. 
Rs. 600. 


R. Snell concludes his paper in this volume 
with the witty question: was it necessary to 
write such a long article about the short metre 
barvai? This collection evoked in me the 
converse sentiment: is it possible to write a 
Short review of so substantial a book? This 
impressive volume contains 32 papers presented 
at the fifth Conference on Devotional Literature 
in New Indo-Aryan languages, grouped in 
seven sections. Its subject-matter demonstrates 
a tendency to broaden the scope of enquiry in 
the field of devotional literature: ıt continues 
the discussion of bhakti 1n the contexts of Islam 
and of the modem period started by the 
previous fourth Conference, held in Cambridge 
1n 1988, and also, for the first time, encompasses 
Jain material from South India. 

The opening papers of the first section, 
‘Bhakti in historical perspective’, reinforce this 
spirit of expansion: F Hardy asserts pan- 
Indian dimensions of Apabhranéa literature, 
and H. Pauwels reassesses the artificial compart- 
mentalization of bhakti into dualities (nirgun/ 
sagun) and sampraddys The common denomin- 
ator of F. Mallison's and V. Dalmia's contribu- 
tions is the Vallabha sampraday, but while 
Mallison focuses her investigation on its carly 
history, the influence of Krsna bhakti 1n Guj 
on the doctrine of Pustimarg, Dalmia exp pies 
the politico-religious 1mplications of the nine- 
teenth-century tract Mukundrayj ki varta, 
which documents the establishment of the sixth 
gaddi of the sect. The relationship between 
devotionalism and politics ıs further analysed 
in M. Hortsmann's t paper on Jai Singh II's 
patronage of Govind 

C. Champion's investigation of the influence 
of Süfi mysticism on the Ganmath cult in 

à introduces the topic of religious syncret- 
ism, continued in the majority of papers in the 
third section ‘The Indo-Islamic expression of 
bhakti'. Examples of the creative 1nterchange 

‘between Islam and the bhakt: trends of 
Hindwsm are explored ın Bhatti’s Sindhi 
maulüds by A. Asani, ın the Gujarati nasthats 


of the Bohra et Shaikh Sadikali by B. Jani, 
and in the of Val Auraùgābādī by 
E Turbiani. e H. van Skyhawk s elucida- 


tion of the religious syncretism of the Nāgeś 
sampraday and P. Gaeffke’s presentation of 
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Alaol’s translation of Nizami's Sharafnüme 
further develop this idea, Shyam Pandey's 
article summarises the available biographical 
data on Shaikh Zainuddin 

Bhakti 1n Maharashtra is the common topic 
of most papers in the second section ‘Cult and 
ideology' A. Feldhaus analyses virah, con- 
nection and obedience in the Mahanubhavs 
on the basis of on Three articles focus 
on the Varakaris: È . Sand Sompares the gopd. 
lakala as reflected in Maháráj's 
Pandurangamahatmya and some of Tukàram's 
abhangas to the raslilá of North Indian bhakti 
tradition; S Tulpule elucidates Jfiandev's con- 
cept of the Divine Name as a means to the 
realization of identity with Brahman; and 
S. More investigates the Vàrakari philosophy 
of devotion as presented imn Namdev's (7) 
Tirthüvali. C. Shelke’s anal of sin in 
Ramdas’s Ddsabodha closes the discourse on 
bhakti in Maharashtra. The geographical 
dimensions of this investigation are expanded 
by R. Zydenbos's research on yaksis in Jainism, 
based on Kannada literature, and H. Tambs- 
Lyche's unravelling of the dual nature of maya 
in the Gujarati sect of Svami Narayan. 

The fourth section entitled ‘Modes of ex 
sion’ incorporates papers with a formalistic or 
thematic focus of enquiry. C Kiehnle explains 
the metaphors ın JAdndev-gatha, while 
T. Sakata examines how beauty is expressed in 
Tulsidas's works. S. Serebriany detects irony 
towards bhakt: in Vidyüpati's Purusapartksa 
and F Bhattacharya investigates the adjust- 
ments reflected in the seventeenth to eighteenth 
century Bengali Dharma-mangal to make 
human sacrifice compatible with bhakti. 
W Smith's fascinating paper ‘The Saint and 
the Bandit’ analyses examples of the ‘samt 
converts bandit? motif. 

The fifth, shortest, section covers three pa 
dedicated to specific genres. R. Snell’s detailed 
article on barvai metre discusses its historical 
development, its formal analysis, and its syn- 
tactic and rhetorical construction. F. Delvoye’s 
examination of d focuses on the thematic 
range of Tansen’s . M. Burger investi- 
gates the connection o bhakt: and virah songs 
in early films to their traditional counterparts. 

Three of the papers in the last section 
‘Textual transmission’ are on specific docu- 
ments. W. Callewaert's article presents the 
monumental Sarvdngi of the Dadüpanthr 
Gop§aldis, J. Hawley investigates the relation 
between text and illustration in the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan Sürsagar, while R. S. McGregor 
acquaints the reader with Price's anthology 
Hindee and | Hindoostanee selections. P. 
Friedlander's paper traces the phases of the 
study of Raidás and searches for the core of 
his vani. 

The volume finishes with S. Serebriany's 
overview of the research on devotional literat- 
ure in New Indo-Aryan languages carried out 
in Russia during the ‘Soviet’ era. 

This book, which has text in Devanagan and 
roman transliteration, is carefully edited and 
attractively produced A volume of such a 
diverse nature with sources in so many lan- 
guages would have been more reader-friendly 

contributors had cited both original texts 
and translations A unified system of translitera- 
tion might also have been helpful. However, 
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these minor flaws barely detract from the 
excellence of this highly 1nformative volume. 


LUDMILA ROSENSTEIN 


BRAJADULAL CHATTOPADHYAYA: The 
making of early medieval India. 
xii, 270 pp. New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1994, Rs. 350, 
£14.95. 


When asked recently to recommend essential 
reading in medieval Indian history, I unhesitat- 
ingly proposed the book under review. The 
reason was partly its comparativist approach, 
absent from too much Indian history writing, 
but primarily it was because of the theoretical 
and universalizing bent of Chattopadhyaya’s 
work and the rigorous way that it calls on 
empirical validation. Chattopadhyaya's broad 
competence and the quality of his judgements 
about the whole of India between the sixth and 
thirteenth centuries have been surpassed by no 
other scholar. So it was with special delight 
that I received this collection of his published 
essays and it is with keen anticipation that I 
await a monograph upon which he has been 
working for some years. 

The present book is made up of essays 
published in Euro and Indian journals and 
in conference collections during the past two 
decades; to admurers like the reviewer, these 
are familiar works which certainly deserve to 
be shared as widely as possible. Much was 
expected of the introductory essay, for this 
promised to be a general statement of the 
author's thunking since the most recent of 
the essays published, a decade ago However, 
the 37-page introduction proved to be a 
disappointment, indicating how little he has 
seen fit to change or to expand his views 
since then. 

The seven other papers of.the volume date 
from 1973 to 1986. These range from his high- 
ly programmatic and synthetic presidential 
address presented to the ancient history section 
of the Indian History Congress of 1983 to a 
detailed consideration of irrigation in earl 
medieval Rajasthan. Four are concerned wi 
Rajasthan the remainder ambitiously treat 
India as a whole, and the subjects include the 
agrarian and urban economy, polity, urbaniza- 
tion, memorial stones, and religion. These show 
the impressive reasons for Chattopadhyaya’s 
reputation and the eagerness with which his 
future work is anticipated. 

To return to the introduction, here an 
opportunity was missed to go beyond the 

residential address presented to the ancient 

istory section of the Indian History Congress 
of 1983, except to add more recent publications 
in the footnotes This is no minor enrichment, 
because Chattopadhyaya's footnotes are always 
substantive and important, but that alone 
cannot make the essay all that 1t should have 
been in extending and deepening the insights 
and arguments of 1983. 

The issues examined in this most recent, 
general thesis begin with a definition of ‘early 
medieval’. First, attention had to be gi to 
what came before—the ancient period: Other 
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issues concern the attributes of the structure 
called *early medieval? and what caused that 
formation to be brought into existence. The 
effort here 18 to specify why ‘early medieval’ 
should be taken to span the fourth, or possibly 
the sixth, to the twelfth century and not the 
other periods that historians have used, usually 
unreflectively, to refer to the Indian medieval 
age. There is, for example, an old and persistent 
idea that the Indian medieval period was an 
Islamic age, dominated by sultanate regimes, 
thus marked by the character of an alien ruling 
political élite. 

In delineating the formation which his ‘ early 
medieval’ succeeded, that is, early or ancient 
history, Chattopadhyaya follows the lead of 
R S Sharma and Romila Thapar. Lineage 
polities of considerable antiquity, from around 
the eighth century B.c., had been superseded 
by territorial kingdoms of which the Mauryan 
of the third century B.C. was the most impress- 
ive. These evolved under Kshatriya kings into 
*highly centralized' polities with paid bureau- 
cracies and weak local hierarchies of landed 
magnates, the economy was highly monetized 
and urbanized, and involved extensive trade 
throughout and beyond the subcontinent, 
though village production units retained strong 
communal rights; social evolution had crystal- 
lized into the hierarchical mode of varna/caste 
dominated by Kshatriyas and brahmins and 
supported by Vaishya agricultural and commer- 
cial production, with sudras in servile roles 
along with slaves. 

As to the make-up of the medieval formation, 
Chattopadhyaya distances himself from the 
concept prevailing among medieval historians 
of an ‘Indian feudalism’, complete with ' fief- 
holders—usually called samanta—‘ natural 
economy’ in place of markets, ‘serfdom’, and 
a religious ideological framework for the whole, 
analogous to European feudalism, in the shape 
of bhakti: or devotional Hinduism. Rather, he 
posits a set of processes that could be seen 
operating everywhere in the subcontment, 
though not uniformly These include: the spread 
of monarchies in a process of localized state 
formation; the transition to peasantry of castes 
and tribes ın a dominant agrarian economy; 
and the appropriation and integration of the 
high forms of Puranic or devotional Hinduism 
and localist cults. Chattopadhyaya's structure 
is a significantly modified version of the feudal 
concept, one more soundly based on empirical 
variations and validation (for example, with 
regard to the supposed de-urbanization of the 
feudal model), and as such, is more creatively 
comparative. 

Some old and a few new problems regard- 
ing Chattopadhyaya's formulation remain. 
Important among these 1s whether state forma- 
tion is a leading or trailing element in the 
transition to an early medieval India. Chatto- 
padhyaya says that local state formation ‘ exem- 
plifies’ the transition, and 1s ‘the dominant 
strand in the total structure ...’ (p. 20). Large 
powers are vaguely attributed to states without, 
however, specifying how states executed these 
powers and dealt with what he sees as ‘sharp 
fissions within communities and regions’ and 
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also with the substantial autonomy of local 
polities from these states (pp. 20-21). 


{BURTON STEIN 


A. PARPOLA and P. KOSKIKALLIO 
(ed.): South Asian  archaeolo 
1993. Proceedings of the twelfth 
International Conference of the 
European Association of South 
Asian Archaeologists held in 
Helsinki University 5-9 July 1993. 
(Annales Academiae Scientiarum 
Fennicae, B 271.) 2 vols. 887 pp. 
Helsinki, Finland: Suomalainen 
Tiedeakatemia, 1994. $195. 


The two volumes reviewed contain a total of 
70 pepers presented at, or sent later to, the 
e International Conference of the 
European Association of South Asian 
Archaeologists held ın Helsinki in 1993. This 
high number of papers reflects the boost to the 
conference given by the altered focus of its 
membership to include scholars from 
Europe, reflected in the change in the 
Association’s title from The Association of 
South Asian Archacologists in Western Europe. 
This collection holds the most up-to-date 
rebistoric and historic studies carried out in 
uth Asia, and as such is an invaluable 
reference volume for scholars and students 
The papers vary greatly in both length and 
content. The longest, Meadow ’s and Kenoyer's 
(no. 40) preliminary report of their 1993 
excavations at Harappa, is 20 pages and the 
shortest, Pollet’s (no. 51) review of his own 
Corpus Topographicum Indiae Antiquae, is only 
two and a half pages long. In terms of content, 
the contributions include specialist technical 
reports, preliminary excavation reports and 
some short or longer notes. The technical 
studies range from petrographic analyses of 
ceramics by Chandler (no. 12) and Herman 
and Krishnan (no. 20), to pollen and charcoal 
analyses by Morrison (no. 46), but also include 
experimental, ethno-archaeological and tapho- 
nomic studies; for example, those carried out 
Kenoyer (no. 29), Srinivasan (no. 59) and 
rude and Lechevallier (no. 67). A number of 
preliminary reports are also presented, ranging 
om Besenval's (no. 6) work at Miri Qalat, the 
Jarnges work at Nausharo (nos.24, 25), 
Pande’s work at Thanesar (no. 48), Possehl's 
and Mehta's work at Rojdi (no.52) and 
Weisshaar's and be rah s work at 
Tissamaharama (no. 68). The short and longer 
notes cover varied topics from Bhattacharya’s 
study of an inscribed image of a sar 
from Bengal (no. 7) and Cimino's study of a 


sculpture from the Deccan depicting Eros 
issuing from an of (no 14) to Si s study 
a a standing female deities from Kashmir 
no. 58). 


The volumes also cover an enormous time- 
scale, from Kennedy’s (no. 28) discussion of 
the evolution of Pleistocene hominids in South 
Asia and the position of the Narmada calvaria 
to Tikkanen’s (no. 62) examination of a unique 
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silver five-rupee coin of the Mughal Emperor 
Aurangzeb (reg. A.D. 1658-1707); however, 


there is a distinct concentration on prehistoric 
topics. Equally enormous 1s the Berar te 
coverage of the two volumes. 
countries are naturally well represented, but 
studies also include material from a far wider 
geographical area. Amongst these latter, 
tier (no. 13) and Cleuziou and Tosi 

no. focus on material from Oman; Potts 
no. 53) the UAE; Casanova (no. 11), Hekemi 
no. 19), Kurochkin (no, 34) and Taddei 
no. 61) Iran; Feugere (no. 17) China; Khlopin 
no. 30), Kircho (no. 31) and Salvatori (no. E 
Turkmenistan, and  Kuwayama  (no.3 
Afi tan 

e count of participating delegates from 
ındrvıdual countries is also interesting. 
Seventeen came from France, 15 from 
Germany, 12 from the USA, 9 from Finland, 
7 each from Italy and the UK, 6 from Russia, 
5 from India, 3 from the Netherlands, 2 each 
from Sri Lanka and Belgium and 1 each from 
Australia, Sweden, Japan and Pakistan. One 
might be tempted to see this list as an indication 
of the health of, and interest in, South Asian 
studies in the individual European states, that 
13 of France's 15 delegates were from the 
CNRS illustrates the tremendous 1mportance 
and impact of that body on the field. 

My major criticism of the volumes 1s that 
although the conference was arranged in two 
sessions, ‘Pre and proto historic archaeology’ 
and ‘Historical archaeology and art history’, 
papers are arranged alphabetically, making it 
necessary to check every contribution's content 
as many papers also lack an abstract. This 
state of affairs has also led to the rather 
ridiculous juxtaposition of Bautze’s (no 4) 
study of eighteenth-century A.D. Rajastan 


Kotah pamtings and drawings between 
Barthélemy de Saizieu’s and uquillon’s 
on the wor of 


(no. 3) technical 
steatite at Mehrgarh, aluchistan (c 7000—3800 
B.C.) and Belcher's (no. 2 paper on the faunal 
ce for rrverine exploitation at Harappa, 
Panjab (c. 2600-1900 s.c.). The addition of a 
general index and the provision of abstracts 
might have alleviated this problem The editors 
do, however, point out that a Dumber of major 
topics were ‘evident, Harappa (nos. 5, 15, 26, 
29, 40, 43), the Kach: plain (nos. 3, 24, 25, 41, 
54, 65, 67), the Gulf (nos. 13, 53, 64), ’and the 
‘Aryan problem’ (nos. 16, 25, 34, 36, 38, 57, 
66). It is somewhat surprising to find such a 
large 1nvestment of research on the latter topic 
using what must now be acknowledged to be 
senously flawed peor a linking an archaeo- 
logical ‘culture’ wi people’ and a 

"language". 

It is interesting to note that none of the 
papers presented in either volume had been 
ereed The absence of a peer-review element 
in these proceedings evidently affects the quality 
of the pubhcation. It 1s clear that a number of 
papers should have been submitted as posters 
8t the conference rather than as papers to be 
published in the proceedings. A further criticism 
1s that a number of the short and longer papers 
concentrated on objects completely devoid of 
geographica and archaeological context. 
Go 70) study of a bronze recently 
acquired by the Museum of Indian Art in 
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Berlin, merely mentions that the piece may 
have come from ‘eastern India or Bangladesh’ 
(p. 833), Carter’s (no. 10) paper on two Indo- 

ian bronzes ın the Nitta Group Collection 
in Tokyo 18 vague, mentioning only that they 
were ‘supposedly found together’ (p.125). 
Similarly Srudmak’s (no 58) paper exammes 
three Early Kashmuri sculptures of unclear 
provenance, one of which 1s held in a ‘private 
collection’, and argues on stylisti grounds that 
they are some 200 years older than previously 
thought As these papers concentrate on 1cono- 
graphy and style, but are unconcerned with the 
objects’ original context, their general findings 
and tentative dates must surely remain relative 
and subjective whilst forcing us to reflect upon 
the continuing mass destruction of archaeolo- 
gical sites 1n order to recover objects to feed 
the art market—a topic ignored by this 
conference. 

In contrast, two examples are cited here in 
order to demonstrate the advantages of geo- 
graphical and archaeological context to such 
studies. Foremost must be Mevissen’s (no. 42) 
study of the in situ placement and distribu- 
tion of representations of the cosmic warrior 
form of Siva known as Tripurüntakamürti in 
Peninsular India ın order to identify political, 
historical and geographical implications that 
determined the choice and location of the 
mage. Taddei’s (no.61) paper demonstrates 
that art-histoncal techniques may be used to 
correct even archaeologists’ dating. Taddei 
shows that Stronach's dating for the end of 
Period II at Pasargadae to 280 B.c must be 
incorrect as it contained a schist lid with 
Gandharan-style decoration which must date 
to atleast c 180 BC 

However, on balance, these two volumes 
represent a very clear and important summary 
of current research topics within South Asia 
studies carried out by academics based in 
Europe. The speed at which 1t was published, 
less than a year after the conference, is most 
unpressive, as is the quality of presentation, 
photographs and maps, for which the editors 
and publishers must be congratulated. A, it 
may be stated that this is an invaluable 
reference volume for scholars and students; its 
rather high price ($195), however, must surely 
relegate it to the bookshelves of libraries 


ROBIN CONINGHAM 


MEHRDAD SHOKOOHY and NATALIE H. 
SHoKoonY (ed.): Kirtipur: an urban 
community in Nepal—its people, 
town planning, architecture and arts. 
(Monographs on Art, Archaeology 
and Architecture, South Asian 
Series.) vi, 258 pp. London: Araxus 
Books, 1994. £43. 


Ever smce Carl Pruscha published his 
2-volume inventory of monuments worthy of 
protection in the Kathmandu Valley some 20 
years ago, Nepal has attracted a plethora of 
scholars fascinated with Newar town planning, 
architecture and art. The work under review 
here 1s the latest in a series focusmg on a 
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rticular site; in this instance, the hill town of 

irtipur, one of the least affected by modern 
development and still little known to visitors. 
The volume brings together an impressive array 
of Nepalese and European scholars, all involved 
in a conservation project initiated in 1986 by 
the School of Architecture and Landscape of 
Thames Polytechnic, now the University of 
Greenwich, in co-operation with the Ministry 
of Housing of the Government of Nepal The 
articles published here are in the nature of 
background material for the conservation pro- 
pons: yet to be published. But the volume also 
stands as a work of scholarship in its own 
nght, being the best overall introduction to the 
town and its architecture The multidisciplinary 
approach of its authors should serve as a model 
for the study of any traditional urban site in 
South Asia. 

Though it is not possible to review in detail 
each of the 19 articles that make up this work, 
an attempt will be made to suggest the wide 
range of material that 1s included. Mehrdad 
Shokoohy gives the background to the Kirtipur 
conservation project and provides both an 
historical outline of the town and a social 
survey of its inhabitants. The map that he gives 
showing the spatial distribution of castes (p. 25) 
1s of interest, since it correlates urban form and 
the mix of Hindu and Buddhist castes that 
constitute the town’s population The interest 
in social life is extended by Sukra Sagar 
Shrestha who outlines the major festivals 
associated with the different religious cults. 

The detailed and well documented account 
of the physical fabric of Kirtipur is perhaps the 
most impressive contribution of the volume. 
Mehrdad Shokoohy traces the sixteenth- 
century walls and gates, most of which are now 
decayed, as well as identifying the citadel area, 
site of the Newari palace, now lost, and the 
various open spaces constituting the nuclei of 
the different suburban quarters. Chris Miers, 
Ramendra Raj Sharma and Marc Barani focus 
on individual house types, materials and con- 
struction techniques, Their studies are bolstered 
by architectural plans and sections that do 
much to explain the form and spatial organza- 
tion of different domestic buildings. Site ma 
showing groups of houses demonstrate the 
urban context of select groups of dwellings. 

Sukra Sagar Shrestha concentrates at some 
length on the historic buildings of Kurtspur, 
principally the Hindu shrines and Bud 
stupas: A major example of both types crowns 
each of the two highest points of the hill on 
which the town is built, pointing to a basic 
spatial and ritual duality. This 1s by far the 
longest chapter 1n the book, partly because of 
the generous number of photographs that 
accompany the text. They contribute a wealth 
of information on stone and wooden carvings. 
Further details on this sculptural heritage are 
provided by the same author in another 
chapter He is also responsible for the appendi- 
ces which give original texts of all inscriptions 
on the monuments as well as lists of sculptural 
items from Kirtipur removed to the National 
Museum in Kathmandu. This coverage of 
historical architecture and art is extended by 
Natalie H. Shokoohy who examines Buddhist 
monasteries, many with internal courts over- 
looked by ornate wooden balconies. 
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Though the photographs are generally 
printed 1n dull tones, they serve as an eloquent 
expression of the general dilapidation of 
Kirtipur's streets and buildings. Partial explana- 
tion for this neglect comes 1n the discussions 
of land use and its changes 1n and around the 
town Padam B. Chhetri, Shanker M. Pradhan 
and Uttam Sagar Shrestha chronicle in separate 
chapters the drastic developments that have 
occurred over the last 40 years. Maps of the 
Kurtipur area chart the desiruchon of wood- 
lands, the growth of roads and the construction 
of new projects such as the Tribhuvan 
University campus in the vicinity The concern 
to supply Kirtipur with suitable amenities is 
exp by Uttam Sagar Shrestha and Robin 
Lall Chr who consider the logistics for 
improving communications and sanitation 
systems, 

The volume concludes with a complete 
glossary of Newari, Nepal and Sanskrit words 
and a bibliography of all relevant publications 


GEORGE MICHELL 


BARBARA STOLER MILLER (ed): 
Masterworks of Asian literature in 
comparative perspective: a guide for 
teaching. (Columbia Project on 
Asia in the Core Curriculum.) xxx, 
575 pp. Armonk, NY and London: 
M.E. Sharpe, 1993. $65 (paper 
$22.50.) 


This book is one of the guides in the 
Columbia Project on Asia in the Core 
Curriculum, the other two being Asta m Western 
and world history, and Asta: case studies in the 
social sciences. The project as a whole 1s an 
ambitious one, and as the preface states, its 
purpose is to ‘provide avenues of entry for 
Asian material into core courses in literature, 
history, and the social sciences’ The members 
of the project are concerned above all with 
teaching, and they have consistently kept that 
am in view. In the case of this volume the 
result is an eminently useful guide, whose 

es and suggestions are worthy of careful 
nsideration. 

The practical nature of the guide is reflected 
by the fact that it has two lists of contents. 
The first divides the contents by reference to 
countries (a slightly dubious term—regions 
might have been more rad Shae ay ue 
second lists the contents other 
words, the book is divided. into BIO: sections on 
Lyric, Narrative, and Drama, with each 
section aut subdivided into the regions of 
India, Japan. The whole is 
Breeds by d by three i i luctory essays on the 
imaginative universes of these three regional 
hteratures. 

What makes the volume so user-friendly is 
that it contams discussions of classical and 
modern examples of these genres from each 
region. These chapters are lucidly written, with 
clear expositions of the themes, formal features, 
and contexts of their chosen texts. More 
importantly, at the end of each chapter is a 
section on points of discussion. These raise 
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issues in the context of comparative literature 
and make suggestions about the various ways 
in which the ific texts might be used in 
conjunction with texts drawn from other liter- 
ary traditions. The result is that the volume 
manages to deal with each individual text in 
terms of its own tradition, as well as 
in terms of a variety of comparative relation- 
ships with other hterary traditions It is left to 
the discretion of the teacher and student to 
decide which routes to opt for. 

For the sake of quick reference, the volume 
also contains a summary of each ‘master work 
in an appendix, as well as a summary of 
‘Historical timelines’ for each region. Fur- 
thermore, the mimaa, contributions, while 

mplex issues of general interest, are 
mercifully Jargon-free. Perhaps the discipline of 
dealing with non-Euro texts in their on- 
ginal languages left little room for verbal 
smoke-screens The practical needs of teaching 
comparative literature m the classroom prob- 
ably also acted as a constraining factor. The 
concluding essay by Lucien Miller on the 
construction of the “Wisdom of the East’ by 
Puropean and American writers and scholars 
ed ar example of how this awareness of 
ex issues 1s combined with clarity of 
elucidation in the volume as a whole. 

The practical hands-on approach of the 
volume, and ıts sensitivity to the problems of 

mparative literature, make it essen- 

tial REE for students and teachers alike. As 
the editor notes in the preface, the societies we 
live in are becoming increasingly multicultural, 
and with increasing globalization, points of 
comparative reference continue to proliferate 
If our choices of comparison are not to be 
arbi , and 1f our search for the appropriate 
critical idioms 1s to be successful, we could do 
a lot worse than imitate the cautious and 
pragmatic approach of this book. 


J. MAJEED 


JAVED MAJED: Ungoverned imagin- 
ings: James Mill’s The history of 
British India and orientalism. 
(Oxford English Monographs.) x, 
225 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1992. £27.50. 
This is an elegant and persuasive book, 

avowedly (though quietly and modestly) a 

riposte to the ty, exaggeration and 

simplifications of Edward Said's Onentalism 
and also to the cultural and racial essentialism 


of Ranayit Guha’s manifesto for true 
‘Indianness’ (4n Indian historiography of India, 
1988) Majeed demonstrates the importance of 


Indian images and examples to British argu- 
ments, especially with regard to utilitarianism, 
and thus provides a kind of mirror image of 
Eric Stokes’s famous study of the impact of 
v peer upon policy in India. 

Mad is excellent in pinpointing the dinne 
tions between his various players, di 
successive chapters. He argues that William 
Jones was an onentalst radical, important 
because his work was empirical and comparat- 
ive. Both attributes were intended as'a means 
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of acquiring an empowering vrbem quiu Mure 
learnt Persian and Sanskrit, for exam 

so as to study India's history and ips lawa 
independently of the distortions of informants. 
But also (in his own words) he wanted to 
* unlock the stores of native genius’, a metaphor 
implying an original, recorded essence, albeit 
one that he knew to be imperfectly recoverable 
For Jones, the legitimate form, for India, 
remained ‘authentic’ Hindu laws and an ori- 
ental idiom as revealed in accurate history. As 
one stage Majeed compares 

Colendge 8 idealist view of institutions, defined 
in terms of the original and ultimate arm which 
they embody ) For all the offence Jones gave 
to some orthodox opinion, his was therefore a 
conservative position, similar to that which 
generally was revitalized and made more assert- 
Ive among aristocratic sympathizers in England 
in defiance of the revolution in France For 
Robert Southey, too, the Orient was a fount 
for religious, political and aesthetic fantasies, 
though he professed them to be accurate 
reflections of local mythologies and history, 
agam as part of a conservative definition. of 
national culture. The Irishman Thomas Moore 
took this further, by arguing in effect in favour 
of national self-determination. 

Majeed’s key point is that James Mill’s 
History of British India was written to confront 
these tendencies, as part of a British political 
and social agenda. H. H. Wilson, in his edition 
of the History, entered the same argument by 
reasserting the value of observation and prac- 
tices ‘on the spot’. Mill was a philosophic 
radical who, like Bentham, attacked the pre- 
dominance of common law as a refuge of 
privilege, and the confusions of law as an 
instrument of oppression Applying such ideas 
to India meant treating its “native genius’ as 
merely the ‘ungoverned imagination’ popular- 
ized by Southey and Moore. For Mull, progress 
was linked to discipline and uniformity, to the 
utilitarians’ universal rationalist prescrip- 
tions—universal because defined by abstract 
and scientific principles Such uas consti- 
tuted impediments to any self-government on 
the nt of ‘irrational’ and ‘uncivilized’ 


P revitalized conservatism was, Majeed sug- 
gests, related to the agrarian patriotism as 
discussed by C. A. Bayly: that ıs, the desire to 
harness a national community in order to 
improve agriculture. Mil and Bentham 
objected to such patriotism as a derogation 
from universal principles, they also objected 
(as in Mill’s endorsement of the ryotwari 
system) to the aristocratic party's equation of 
property and virtue Majeed accepts this distinc- 
tion at face value, but the same equation, and 
notably the necessity of virtuous, individual 
propery to economic progress, continued to 

a potent factor through all the utilitarian 
influence on piy in India—in the ryotwari 
settlements, the would-be Ricardian revenue 
demands, the reforms of the laws relating to 
landed property or tenancy or debt, the efforts 
to change cropping patterns and to promote 
improvement in agricultural methods, and 
indeed the very idea of an empire justified by 
‘good government’. To Mill, as Majeed tells 
us, India was poor economically as well as 
spiritually and historically. It needed uplift, 
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through a functional government and law 
which would facilitate and harmonize indi- 
vidual efforts. Yet strong elements remained, 
in this thinking, about the ‘special’ character 
of India, including what it contained of the 
role of imagination rather than rationality, and 
the importance it accorded to collectrvities 
rather than individuals. This implies that of 
course there were continuities in British think- 
ing about India. Further revisionist accounts 
may wish to analyse these, now that Majeed 
has helped sweep away many of the general- 

izations crudely sketched in by Said and 
others. 

The book's dust-jacket shows an extract 
from R B. Kitaj's ‘The Orienialiet which 
the painter remembers was nepred by Trevor- 
Roper’s account of Edmund Backhouse (The 
Hermit of Peking) and intended to show not 
only ‘borrowings, tnckery and deceit’ but 
also, generally, ‘un-at-homeness’. This is not 
altogether inappropriate for the tales Majeed 
has to tell, but he also argues against these 
implications, to the effect that to criticize 
another culture 1 to criticize one’s own, and 
that an analysis of different descriptions (of 
whatever provenance) must be the starting- 
pon int for understanding. In short, contrary to 

id, Majeed holds that there 1s no necessary 
conformity between descriptions of the 
‘other’, and, contrary to Ranapt Guha, that 
there ıs no necessary validity in descriptions of 
(what 1s supposed to be) 'self'. Such argu- 
ments rightly dissolve the essentialisms of 
Said’s Onentalism as of Guha's timeless India. 


PETER ROBB 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER: Lifting the 
veil: communal violence and com- 
munal harmony in contemporary 
India. vii, 347 pp. Hyderabad and 
Fondon: Sangam Books, 1995. 

19.95. 


In the painful and largely barren rhetorical 
controversies about communalism 1n India, the 
voice of A. A. Engineer has been heard for a 
long time. A man of reason, he has been 

iitied, especially by members of his own 
community The present book shows that ıt is 
not easy for anyone to translate lofty aims into 
readily accessible text; in fact, such wnting may 
antagonize as much as ıt explains and clarifies 
basic issues, 

Liftmg the veil is a collection of articles 
written at various times (p. vi), regrettably 
without indications as to thar original place of 
publication Taken as a whole, the wnting is 
repetitive, with much superficial comment, 
plenty of sweeping statements and a remarkable 

ck of thorough analysis. This is a pity, since 
the author has much to say and means well. 

Yet I hasten to add that this 1s an important 
and relevant book Its four major sections have 
clearly defined themes, but the way in which 
the analytical aims are nof achieved was the 
most instructive element for this reader. 

The three articles 1n part 1 attempt to discuss 
theoretical perspectives of communalsm by 
placing the debate in the context of ethnicity 
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and other socio-economic parameters, while 
part 2 adds to this the Muslim dimension 
in the South Asian debates. Part 3 1s an- 
nounced as a detailed analysis of the 
Ramjanmabh abri Masjid events of 1992. 
Based on detailed field 1nvestigation, this relev- 
ant and most interesting material forms the 
bulk of the book and its strongest part. 
However, its analysis appears too closely pre- 
mised on the assumption that communal con- 
flict has mainly economic reasons 

Part 4 focuses on secularism and Hindu- 
Muslim problems in that context. It seeks to 
confirm that syncretic approaches like Sufism 
can show the way forward. There is no instant 
remedy, however. Communalism is not some 
Oriental illness, but plainly a universal phenom- 
enon. Anywhere in the world, the creation of 
conflict needs to be counteracted by harmoniz- 
ing forces. The big question is how, the lifting 
of veils alone 1s not enough. 

Most modern Indian social analysts, and 
Engineer is no exception, appear to have 

culty with the basic concept of tolerance 

and respect for 'the other'. Too fixated on 
Western thought patterns to be open-minded 
about their ‘Oriental’ roots, they know too 
httle about those roots to produce a detailed, 
detached assessment of current issues within a 
historical framework. Engineers writing is 
replete with examples of humanist goodwill 
which remains ineffectrve, if not counter- 
productive, because semi-analysis, rather than 
seminal inquiry, obscures the real issues while 
the author rushes on to the next controversy. 
To illustrate this, a few examples must suffice. 

From the outset, ethnicity is declared a 
problem, though the author seems unable to 
define ıt. In approaching ethnicity as a temporal 
and problematic phenomenon rather than view- 
ing it constructively as one of the t 
universals, one asks the wrong questions from 
the start (p. 3 ‘Is ethnicity . ever persistent 
and unchanging?’). In fact, Engineer's under- 
standing of ethnicity 1s dated, and above all 
too racially determined, which creates further 
confusion for South Asian debates. The fluid 
and multi-dimensional nature of ethnicity never 
comes through because the author sticks too 
closely to the primordial element, though at 
one point (p.327) he does indicate his 
awareness of the ‘we and they’ phenomenon, 
only to dismiss it as a divisive, rather than 
ambivalent, force 

For a lengthy book on communalism in 
South Asia, this will not do Even the House 
of Lords, in a Sıkh case (Mandla v Dowell Lee 
[1983] 1 All ER 1062) did better, more than a 
d ago, only to relapse into illogicality, 
when the Rastafarians, too, sought to be 
covered by the * Mandla test’. It does not seem 
to occur to Engineer that tbe Indian discourse 
on communalism can be closely linked to 
British debates about 'race relations', a term 
whose re-assessment 1$ now, not surprisingly, 
being demanded by Bhikhu Parekh and others. 

For South Asian debates in particular, socio- 
cultural elements in identifying the fluid borders 
between ‘us’ and ‘them’ at various levels must 
now receive more attention, Shifting boundaries 
may look like unprincipled opportunism to the 
political scientist, but if analysts remain 
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unaware of the multi-dimensional nature of 
ethnicity, odd ig pig are bound to recur 

On the other d, Es rosy views on 
European uniformity (pp. 5-6) are in marked 
contrast to observable reality. He writes as 
though Belgian language issues and Scottish 
separatism did not exist and it does not appear 
to strike him that the assertion of assimilation 
could be the root cause of communal troubles, 
although the book as a whole contains many 
pointers to such a conclusion. The author 
suffers from the same selective blindness as 
many others who call for a Uniform Civil Code 
without knowing what it means and, worse, 
without understanding that Western legal sys- 
tems cannot 1n fact uphold the hallowed ‘rule 
of law’ without making many exceptions to 
general rules by discriminating, as a matter of 
course, between different groups of persons. 
This is rarely seen as communalistic interven- 
tion, but what else do personal law systems, 
like those found ın all South Asian jurisdictions, 
actually do? Engineer never asks himself such 
questions and later analysis of ‘Inter- 
religious dialogue and communal harmony’ 
(pp. 311-20), ın particular, reflects a mistaken 
search for unity, murored in the complex 
Indian debates about a Uniform Civil Code. 

Greater acceptance of ‘the other’ does not 
mean conversion, or unification, but a respect 
for diversity—as E. himself writes, an advanced 
form of tolerance (p.298) Thus, all this 
desperate searching for the best bits of 1deas 
from various -isms to formulate a new code of 
humanity 15, at best, ambivalent. It may work 
in the Sufi way, but it may well also backfire, 
producing a situation where minorities still feel 
disadvantaged (p. 26) and even the majority 1s 
unhappy and insecure. In this sense, enforced 
uniformity is evidence of intolerance on the 
part of a majority, political or otherwise, or of 
an unrepresentative intellectual minority with 
strong views. Engineer is quite right to emphas- 
ize the dangers of competitive communalism 
(p. 41), but he fails to examine the pernicious 
role of intellectuals and prefers to concentrate 
on evidence of what he sees as the ‘arboreal 
level of consciousness’ (p. 68) 

Surely, the remedy for communalism 18 not 
to deny diversity and plurality? In fact, else- 
where, one finds E. writing that ‘pluralism is 
the strength of Indian society’ (p 58). Indeed, 
this book can be read like the collected sayings 
of a modern saint, from which one can quote 
what one likes to ‘prove’ what one wants. 

Similar confusions concern the place of 
religion Engineer rightly observes that religion 
has defied learned predictions and has actually 
grown in importance Still, he claims, to a 
modern Indian, religion remains a class enemy, 
an ally of the status quo (p. 322), a view which 
is at unfar Engineer seems unwilling to 
transcend such rhetorical models, ın essence 
blaming religion for communalist excesses. 

Unless those who profess a desire to analyse 
such problems first consider more profoundly 
what the issues are, any more of the ubiquitous 
*unless the objective conditions are rapidly 
restructured’ (p.322) only lifts the veil of 
expert ignorance, which is itself a major 
* objective condition' 1n need of restructuring. 
Engineer is quite wrong to posit that the 
common people (‘the peasantry’, of course) 
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are given to religion as to some kind of opium. 
The statement that ‘ preemies realism does 
not serve the needs of the peasantry’ (p. 308) 
shows how remote city dwellers have me 
from village realities and reflects E.’s own, very 
rsonal problems with religion. Earlier, 
p. 299), he had already written that common 
people tend to be less communalistic, whereas 
the élite ‘are far less religious and far more 
communal’. 

Such phrases illustrate another major prob- 
lem in Engineer’s analysis His attempts, 
tiroughout the book, to identify whether 
something is religious, political, economic or 
ethnic are not productive. Having di 
ethnicity, diversity and religion as prime culprits 
in communal troubles, Engineer also inevitably 
presents being Muslim as a problem, more so 
In India. While one may agree with much of 
what he says, many of his comments on what 
Muslims should o to overcome communal 
predicaments will upset a lot of people Here is 
a liberal Muslim spokesman, attempting to 
paint his community tn an agreeable light, but 
some of his argument does not carry much 
conviction. 

Looking for unity (see p 314) sounds well, 
but the élitist social-engineering of pre- 
scription has probably seen its best days. 
Engineer toys with the theory that development 
brings forth violence, uses a lot of socialist 
rhetoric and even dallies with the fashionable 
‘she’ in some strategic sentences. Such token 
gestures add to the overall impression that this 
1$ a well-meaning collection of opportunist 
notes on popular topics, rather than a serious 
attempt to analyse communalism m India, 
let alone South Asia 

From a legal angle, I was parhculariy sad 
to see that Engineer, too, remains remarkably 
uninformed on important legal issues like the 
Shah Bano case and its aftermath, merely 
repeating modish views without regard for 
facts. He might have mentioned that in law, 
too, the differences between Hindus and 
Muslims continue to be overstated in the 
literature. What, at the end of the day, is the 
difference for a woman between the effects of 
the dreaded talaq-al-bida and some modern 
Hindu law decisions on divorce? The com- 
munality of misery 1n marital desertion is not 
the topic of the book under review, but the 
highlighting of what intellectuals perceive as 
problems discloses a degree of selective 
tolerance, which remains one of the most 
potent forms of intolerance. Engineer’s final 
emphasis on the need for dialogue 
(pp. 326—327) is important, but by itself will 
solve nothing. 

There is clearly a wealth of material in this 
book, but it cannot be located from the index 
alone which is quite rudimentary. Reading this 
book is certainly not time wasted, but it brings 
no major revelations. The core issue remains, 
as Engineer has rightly emphasized (p. 298), 
that mere tolerance 1s not enough and that it 
is necessary to develop a sense of equal respect 
for all religions and cultures. In any country, 
this is a tall order, but India has at least 
worked out an institutionalized. framework 
which has the potential to promote this 
approach. 


WERNER F. MENSKI 
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Tarti Roy: The politics of an Indian 


uprising: Bundelkhand in 1857. xi, 
291 pp. Delhi, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1994. £13.99. 


The last 20 years have seen a steady flow of 
in-depth regional studies of the Indian rebel- 
lion of 1857-58. To Eric Stokes on various 
districts of the North-Western Provinces have 
been added E. I. Brodkin on Rohilkhand, 
Rudrangshu Mukherjee on Awadh, David 
Baker on Madhya Pradesh, and now Tapti 
Roy on Bundelkhand Each has added to our 
awareness of the complex mixture of factors— 
military and civilian, urban and rural, élte 
and subaltern—that lay behind the local 
risings and shaped their character and con- 
sequences. Gone, it would seem, are the 
simpler days of 1857 as sither an ‘affair of 
greased cartridges’ or the ‘ First war of Indian 
independence'. Indeed, Roy's aim in this 
carefully constructed monograph 1s to show 
how in Bundelkhand there were ‘ several layers 
of action’ operating at the same time and that 
each needs to be considered in its own terms 
if we are to understand the wider pattern of 
revolt. She singles out for this purpose four 
groups of actors—the sepoys, the rajas, the 
thakurs (the local lords), and the people—and 
devotes a chapter to examining each one. Each 
has its own field of action and interest. The 
sepoys are seen to have been instrumental in 
creating the conditions for the collapse of 
British control, while among the rulers of 
Bundelkhand Roy’s critical reassessment and 
contextualizmg of the role of the Rani of 
Jhansi is a valuable corrective, long overdue. 
The discussion of the thakurs is, to my mind, 
one of the finest sections of the book, 
presenting with clarity their complex identity 
and motives and providing some interesting 
insights into their continuing activities, now as 
‘bandits’ rather than as ‘rebels’, long after 
the campaigns of 1857-58 had formally ended 
By contrast, the closing chapter on the people 
is less revealing and here Roy’s reliance upon 
colonial sources shows once more the limita- 
tions of this kind of material when trying to 
analyse popular involvement in the uprising. 
Taken as a whole, the book is a welcome 
addition to the 1857 literature and must rank 
alongside Mukherjee’s study of Awadh as one 
of the most nuanced and yet accessible 
accounts of the msing by a recent Indian 
scholar. 


DAVID ARNOLD 


LioNEL CAPLAN: Warrior gentlemen: 
‘Gurkhas’ in the Western imagina- 
tion. ix, 181 pp. Oxford: Berghahn 
Books, 1995. £26. 


This book arose out of a contradiction which 
Lionel Caplan noticed between his impression 
of the hil peoples of central Nepal, the 
Gurungs, Magars, Rais and, specifically, the 
Limbus among whom he had done 13 months 
of field-work in 1964—65, and that of the many 
British army officers, who had written accounts 
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of the ‘Gurkhas’. In order to understand this 
divergence, Caplan subjects the theories of 
‘Onentalism ’, as discussed by Said and others, 
to a etrating critique. He first provides a 
useful overview of Nepalese history, showing 
how the various peoples who dwell in the 
middle hills of Nepal came to be recruited into 
the ‘Gurkha’ regiments during the nineteenth 
um He then gives a sketch of the 
‘G as’ in their homeland, their demo- 
graphy and economy and the social implications 
of Gurkha service. 

Against this he sets the culture of the British 
officers, their training, their obsession with 
sport, the regimental traditions and career 
structures. Using as his sources regimental 
histories, recruiting handbooks, discussions 
with British Gurkha officers and autobiograph- 
1es, and ‘coffee table’ books, he then shows 
how these officers represented the ‘Gurkhas’. 
In particular he discusses the difference between 
the calculating ‘courage’ which was the ideal 
of the British officer, and the ‘bravery’ which 
was the distinguishing mark of the Gurkha 
soldier. 

The central theory 1s that the British officers 
in a sense ‘invented’ the Gurkhas, trying to 
make them into an equivalent of their younger 
public school fellows, a kind of pet or ‘fag’ 

doing this, they tried to make the Tibeto- 
Burman peoples of central Nepal as similar to 
the British, in terms of sense of humour, love 
of sport, honesty, and as many other character- 
istics as possible. This gives a new twist to 
Orientalism; while many Indian groups were 
exoticized or rejected as inferior, the khas 
were seen as small brown public school boys. 

There are many attractive features of this 
book It discusses an interesting question and 
makes sensible qualifications of the Orientalist 
thesis. It is not surprising that it is a Canadian 
anthropologist who has written a witty and 
penetrating book, which incidentally tells us a 
good deal about the British middle-classes over 
the last two hundred years It 1s written with 
great clarity and it is nicely produced. For all 
those interested in Nepal or in the representa- 
tions of other peoples it is a thoughtful analysis 

There are certain constraints in what 1s 
ultimately not much more than an extended 
essay. In terms of sources, Caplan has used 
only some of the textual materials. It would 
have been useful to have widened the discussion 
from army officers to that other group which 
has tried to represent these people, namely, 
anthropologists It would also have been excel- 
lent to have heard more from the subjects of 
the representations, both those in the British 
army and outside. 

book probably does not fully resolve 

the deeper problems of what has happened. In 
relation to the British, Caplan does not fully 
explain that curious mix of loneliness, reserve, 
heartiness, individualism, conformity, hierarchy 
and equality which the British public school 
education creates. He therefore never really 
netrates to the needs and desires of the 

. British officers—what they were searching for. 

As for their recruits, he has. obviously never 
felt that there is anything ial about the 
Tibeto-Burman hill peoples. We does not ana- 
lyse their kinship system, religiqus beliefs, child- 
rearing or social structure in any depth, and it 
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is clear that he would reject any argument that 
they are particularly flexible, egalitarian, or 
straightforward. 

For over one hundred and fifty years Nepal 
was closed to the recruiting officers and those 
who wrote the military manuals. All that the 
could know was from the people whom tbrough 
severe military discipline they had tried to 
mould into little Englishmen. What 1s surprisin 
is that when such officers were able to visit an 
live in Nepal, their dreams were not shattered 
Of course people in the villages were different 
from those in the army—to start with they 
were peaceful and unaggressive. But they were 
not that different. The much deeper challenge 
to Orientalism is that, human diversity being 
what it ıs, the division of the world mto ‘us’ 
and ‘them’ is as stereotypical an Orientalist 
vision as the one it replaced We live in a world 
of mirrors within mirrors. Caplan's book can 
be welcomed as a clear-headed, if limited, 
attempt to investigate some of the reflections. 


A. D. J MACFARLANE 


BARNETT R. RuBIN: The fragmentation 
of Afghanistan: state formation and 
collapse in the international system. 
xix, 378pp. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 
1995. £24. 


In this ambitious, comprehensive book 
Barnett Rubin of Columbia University makes 
a close study of the modern Afghan state, 
explaining peculiar features of its development 
which have served to distort institutions and 
relations between its tribes and ethnic commu- 
nities. Expanding on the concept of the ' rentier 
state', Rubin expounds a convincing thesis of 
how successive regimes in Kabul failed to 
consolidate a strong and independent central 
state, and also failed to grapple effectively with 
problems facing the country. ‘The old regime 
in Afghanistan never developed a coherent 
ideology. Like other authoritarian regimes, it 
relied on unelaborated “mentalities”, or gen- 
eral political orientations,’ the author argues. 

A. poorly developed land with few natural 
resources to export, in effect a weak rentier 
state, Afghanistan's rulers took up offers of 
substantial foreign aid, especially in the military 
field and infrastructure at the cost of the 
country’s independence 1n Rubin’s judgement. 
This dependence upon foreign aid e 
acute For most of the two decades before 
1978, over 40 per cent of state expenditure was 
financed from foreign aid and, much later, by 
sales of natural gas to the USSR. The distribu- 
tion of foreign aid represented patronage of 
certain favoured groups, especially from tribal 
Pashtuns 

The decline of foreign aid after 1965 placed 
the government under great pressure, also 
sharply limiting its abihty to find jobs for 
thousands of new graduates emerging from 
a rapid expansion of higher education. 
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Opposition arose first to the monarchy, stimu- 
lated by King Zahir Shah’s ‘New Democracy; 
then to President Daoud’s republic in the 
1970s, 1n the form of pro-communist cadres of 
Parcham and Khalq groups of the People’s 
Democratic Party of AT ania DPA), and 
on the right, groups of Islamic militants Both 
were recruited from the modern, secular edu- 
cated classes, from Kabul University itself and 
officers of the armed forces. Rubin explains 
how both these rival, opposed ideologies, 
Marxism-Leninism and revolutionary Islam- 
ism, rejected outright the stagnation and cor- 
ruption of the old ‘regime’ ‘Both groups 
believed that revolution would transform soci- 
ety through the agency of a strong state, yet 
neither had a program for structuring that state 
and financing its activities. Like the state they 
opposed, both groups ultimately relied on 
foreign aid in the struggle for power’ 

The book goes on to analyse in detail 
processes at work ın rural society from 1978 
inside Afghanistan. There were aspects of social 
as well as political revolution in Afghan society 
during the long war from 1979, and the 1deas 
behind the ideal of jihad are given due attention, 
though for a more detailed study of this 
important concept in Afghan and Muslim 
society one should turn to Asta Olesen, Islam 
and politics m Afghanistan (Richmond, Surrey. 
Curzon Press, 1995). As Rubin writes grimly, 
the main result of the war was not so much to 
transfer power as to fragment it. 

By the end, the sole 1nstrument the Soviet- 
backed state had to redistribute income or 
assets was to distribute money in the form of 
banknotes printed in Russia. The resistance 
parties, for their part, could also redistribute 
money from the plentiful funds received via a 
coalition of foreign states and channelled to 
parties and commanders by Pakistan's 
Directorate of Inter-Services Intelligence (IST), 
or from the flourishing drugs trade which had 
developed. 

Rubin shows ın a series of regional surveys 
how it is ethnic and tribal coalitions which 
have emerged in the struggle for control of the 
central state, with the ruined capital Kabul as 
the prize. Ideology has counted for little in this 
free-for-all. Even at the begmning of the 
Afghan struggle, sharp personal rivalries pre- 
vented meaningful co-operation between 
leaders and militants within the small Afghan 
Islamist circles living in Pakistani exile, who 
were to go on to provide much of the leadership 
for opposition to the PDPA regime Even at 
this early stage, and up to the present, actual 
differences between — Hizb-i-Islami under 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar and Jamiat led by 
Burhanuddin Rabbani were not so much 
theological as political and strategic. 

Earlier versions of parts of this book have 
aj previously in various Journals and as 

e chapter ‘Redistribution and the state in 
Afghanistan. the Red revolution turns Green’, 
in a book edited by Ali Banuazizi and Myron 
Weiner in 1994 The author's able use of a 
wide range of sources is fully explained, and 
help from scores of indrviduals and organiza- 
tions gracefully acknowledged. 


ANTHONY HYMAN 
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DENIS VDAL: Violences et vérités: un 
royaume du Rajasthan face au pou- 
voir colonial. 289 pp. Paris; Editions 
de l'École des Hautes Études en 
Sciences Sociales, 1995. Fr.200. 


Sirohi, now reduced to a district of Rajasthan 
on the border with Gujarat, was once a small 
kingdom whose independent survival during 
the colomal period was mainly owed to the 
efforts of James Tod, the British political agent 
who wrote the famous Annals and antiquities 
of Rajasthan For Tod, Sirohi was important 
because its territory included Mount Abu, 
whose summit was the sacrificial creation site 
of the ancient Rajput dynasties. Denis Vidal's 
book shows that little Sirohi displayed all the 
characteristics which have, since Tod, con- 
tributed to the historical romanticization of 
Rajasthan and they—along with the tragi- 
comic story of its last maharaja—add much to 
this book’s appeal, even though it 1s primarily 
a sober work of historical sociology. 

In the pre-colonial period, Sirohi s prosperity 
derived Fom its position on the trade route 
between the Indo-Gangetic plain and the 
Gujarati coast, and ıt was sustained by a rather 
unstable co-existence between the Rajput war- 
riors and mainly Jain merchants. Other import- 
ant groups within the kingdom included the 
priests and bards, the artisan and agricultural 
castes, and the tribal populations. One crucial 
effect of colonial ‘protection’ and administra- 
tion was the pacification of the martial groups 
and another was the opening of new opportunit- 
ies for merchants to expand their activities in 
British India. The Rajput nobility in particular 
then lost its ability to interfere profitably in 
trade and had to try to defend its politico- 
economic position by holding on to its revenue 
from the land, which was the immediate cause 
of much conflict in Sirohi during the colonial 
period. 

Although Vidal discusses a wide range of 
material, his central thesis 1s about the changing 
role of violence ın Sirohi sonety. The signific- 
ance of violence in ‘traditional’, pre-colonial 
Indian society, he argues, has been persistently 
overlooked by anthropologists. In Sirohi, there 
were a variety of important of violence 
in cular, the violence for its threat) 
deployed by the warrior groups against other 
communities as well as among themselves in 
power struggles and rebellions, and the suicidal 
violence against the self threatened by 
Brahmans and bards. Another important factor 
was the flight from violence and repression 
resorted to by harassed cultivators and mer- 
chants. The British sought to stamp out all 
traditional forms of violence and tned to 
redefine rights in relation to a universal legal 
code, so that the relative status and autonomy 
of separate groups, previously significantly 
shaped in relation to the differential use of 
force, came to be legitimated in an entirely new 
way. Simultaneously, old criteria of truth— 
such as the legendary verities propounded by 
the bards—were challen; by the colonial 
ie on empirical evidence and legal proof. 

idal examines resistance by the traditional 
warrior groups against administrative attempts 
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to raise land revenue and otherwise encroach 
on their privileges, and then he discusses the 
tribal Bhd rebellion, also known as Motilal’s 
movement, in the 1920s. Both these conflicts 
were responses to the colonial restructuring of 
the old regime, and it is particularly interesting 
that Gandhian natonalists intervened in 
Motilal’s movement by presenting themselves 
as mediators between Motilal and the British. 
More generally, Vidal suggests, nationalists 
were successful at the local level because they 
could operate as third parties in confrontations 
between the colonial order and its disin ting 
traditional counterpart. Thus Gandhi's dis- 
course of non-violence has to be analysed 
within the context of a breakdown of traditional 
ideas about violence and verity in Indian 
society, and how Gandhi and Gandhian ideas 
were understood in a particular place was 
related to the local dimensions of that break- 
down. Generalizations about the pan-Indian 
appeal of Gandhi's doctrine of non-violence 
cannot therefore explain how and why it made 
headway in particular localities at particular 
times 


Vidal derives much of his intellectual inspira- 
tion from the work of historians, especially 
from the Subaltern School. Yet he is less 
impressed by this School’s preoccnpanon with 
subaltern groups as such by their local 
histonography, partly because he distrusts 
generalizations by social and political scientists, 
thus he carefully insists that his conclusions 
about Gandhian ideas in the local context of 
Sirohi need to be tested with comparative 
evidence from elsewhere. Vidal’s analysis of 
Sirohi social structure plainly depends on his 
anthropological skills, but his book is nonethe- 
less a strong, if mostly mplicit, critique of 
Dumont’s theory of caste in which violence has 
no significant p. Most modern anthropolo- 
gical schola: , even that critical of Dumont's 
approach, is largely ignored, however, and 

1dal's antipathy to anthropological generaliza- 
tion does not deter him from generalizing about 
the anthropological literature. Thus this book 
1s far more concerned with the debate about 
Gandhi for example, than it is with the 
comparative analysis of kingship and caste, on 
which there 1s now a large body of detailed 
work. For that reason (and also because it 18 
in French) Vidals work may receive less 
attention than 1t should, especially from anthro- 

ologists. But that would be unfortunate, 
use Vidal tells a good story well, and his 
book is also an innovative attempt to give the 
analysis of violence a more prominent place in 
the sociology of India, past and present. 


C. J. FULLER 


MRELLE Hevrrer: Mchod-rol: les 
instruments de la musique tibétaine. 
(Chemin de l'Ethnologie.) 401 pp. 
Paris: CNRS; Editions de la Maison 
de Science de l'Homme, 1995. 


The title of this book, Mchod-rol, translated 
‘musique d’offrande’, indicates that the mstru- 
ments in question are not those of secular folk 
or art music, but those employed for ritual 
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purposes in the Tibetan monastic traditions. 
The literature of Tibetan ritual music has 
hitherto focused mainly on the vocal chant that 
constitutes a central of the ritual. In the 
course of twenty years’ study of Tibetan music 
Professor Helffer has repeatedly drawn atten- 
tion to the important role played by instru- 
ments, and in this book she brings together the 
fruits of her research on this subject in a 
comprehensive and distinguished survey. 

e musical world to which Helffer mtro- 
duces us is a strange and fascinating one; a 
world in which the ritual function and esoteric 
symbolism of musical instruments is as import- 
ant as, and inseparable from, the sounds they 
produce. Indeed, the richness of Tibetan stru- 
mental music lies not in structural complexity 
but in its many levels of functional and 
symbolic meaning. This book is therefore 
organized not on organological ZH principles but 
according to the functions of different groups 
of instruments’ processional instruments, those 
that summon the monastic community to 
worship, those with nsibility for ' structur- 
ing time’, those consi primarily as ritual 
objects or attributes of deities, and those with 
a purely symbolic function (not actually played 
in the ritual context) Having introduced each 
instrument individually, the book ends with 
two chapters on the musical ensemble as a 
whole, considering first the importance of 
sound-quality (‘Ie jeu des timbres’) and sec- 
ondly the osophy of the ritual of sound, 
called -pijà m Sanskrit and mchod-rol in 
Tibetan (the krit signifies an offering of 
sound rather than ‘musique d'offrande’) Not 
only in these last two chapters, but throughout 
the book, the author maintains a judicious 
balance between analysis of the musical phen- 
omena—the instruments themselves, their 
sounds and the organization of their music— 
and analysis of the cultural meanings that the 
instruments and sounds articulate or with 
which they have become endowed The author's 
balanced approach makes the subject accessible 
and illummating whether the reader's primary 
interest is in music or in Tibetan religious 
culture. It »s reassuring to know that the subject 
can be approached as music, that one does not 
have to abandon interest in the aural experience 
as such 1n favour of the cultural meanings. 
indeed it is the sound that constitutes the 
offering, and Helffer shows that Tibetan culture 
offers a highly developed sensibility to the 
qualities of sound of certam types of 
instrument 

The author has assembled data from a wide 
range of sources, including her own direct 
Observations, interviews and recordings made 
in the field at monasteries ın India and Nepal; 
reports by other scholars and travellers from 
the seventh century to the present day; Tibetan 
Scriptures and ritual texts; and sculptures, 
paintings and musical instruments 1n museum 
collections As a result of this diversity and 
richness of evidence, Helffer 1s able to delineate 
a view of the subject that is articulated by the 
tradition as a whole, and has been formed over 
a period of over a thousand years, rather than 
a view expressed by contemporary informants 
alone. Particularly striking is her comparison 
of different monastic traditions, for example 
with reference to 1nstrumental notations’ while 
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these can assume visually very different forms 
in different traditions, there is an underlying 
unity and consistency between them, indicating 
a common origin. Sumilarly, her judicious 
selection of literary texts and artefacts from 
different historical periods demonstrates a con- 
tinuity of fundamental concepts over hundreds 
of years. 

Each instrument is discussed from a variety 
of ectives, including (as appropriate) 
nomenclature and etymology, organological 
characteristics, iconography, origms both his- 
torical and mythological, symbolism, ritual and 
magical functions, playing techniques, training 
of the players, musical structure, notation 

stems and onomatopoeic representations of 

e 1nstrument's sounds The text is copiously 
illustrated with halftone and colour photo- 
graphs, line drawings, facsimiles of manuscript 
music notations, transcriptions, analyses, and 
sonograms where appropriate, and the use- 
fulness and attractiveness of the book is 
znmeasurably enhanced by the inclusion of an 
audio CD, containing recordings of individual 
instruments (playing pieces discussed in the 
text) and of extracts from rituals involving 
instruments together with vocal performers. 
The all-rmportant acoustical characteristics 
referred to in the text can thus be sampled 
directly and the ritual context of the music 18 
vividly evoked. 

With scholarly thoroughness the author 

rovides a glossary of Tibetan musical terms 
though unfortunately no guide to pronunci- 
ation), a list of Tibetan sources relating to 
particular mstruments, detailed bibliographies 
of Tibetan and Western-language sources, a 
discography, and multiple indexes. There is 
also a short appendix on the so-called ‘ Tibetan 
bowls’ that have become popular in the West 
during the 1980s; Helffer argues that there is 
little evidence for the ritual use of such bowls 
1n Tibet (although similar bowls are attested in 
China and Japan), and that ‘Tibetan bowls’ 1s 
thus a misnomer There is evidently a fascinat- 
ing history to be written tracing the metamorph- 
osis of a Himalayan domestic utensil into a 
New Age musical talisman. 

Among the many issues to which this work 
makes an important contribution, one might 
mention two Firstly, the relationship between 
speech sounds and instrumental music. The 
author discusses the use of onomatopoeia in 
"Tibet to represent both instrumental and non- 
musical sounds (such as thunder). More import- 
antly, however, she shows that the basis of 
much instrumental music 1s mantra drums and 
trumpets ‘play’ syllables of power, which may 
be included im notations in addition to or 
instead of graphic signs It would surely be 
impossible for an outsider to deduce the 
phonetic structure of the mantra from the 
instrumental sounds. The relationship between 
instrumental and vocal sounds 1s thus at first 
sight very different from that familiar 1n India, 
where non-lexical speech-syllables are used 
(especially for drums) as oral notation to 
represent musical compositions in terms of 
sonorities, with a high degree of correlation 
between speech and instrumental sounds. Such 
oral notations do not seem important in the 
Tibetan context (though there ts one intriguing 
example on the CD of a vocal mutation of a 
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trumpet piece). On the other hand there are 
also Indian examples of quasi-speech surrogacy, 
where a drum (for example) ‘plays’ a Sanskrit 
invocation, preserving only the rhythmic struc- 
ture of the speech sounds Valuable insights are 
to be gained from further comparative study 
of the speech-music relationship in these cul- 
tures; one might observe that the Sanskrit 
sabda can mean both ‘sound’ and ‘word’ 

Secondly, the historical and cultural relation- 
ship between Tibetan music and that of sur- 
rounding cultures—India, the Islamic world, 
Central Asia and China. Ancient Indian 
Buddhism emerges as an important source of 
symbolism, but that symbolism has frequently 
been transferred to different instruments, pre- 
ferred, the author suggests, for their dynamic 
and timbral qualities as opposed to the melodic 
capabilities of Indian stringed and wind instru- 
ments. Helffer argues that some of the most 
characteristic instruments of the Tibetan ritual 
ensemble are of relatively recent introduction. 
these include the giant trumpets and the double- 
reed shawms, which together with cymbals 
form a Tibetan version of the Islamic naubat 
ensemble. One might add that the frame-drum 
rnga is of a non-Indian type, and the organiza- 
tion of its music into formulae compris- 
mg different numbers of strokes (usually 
odd numbers) is strikingly reminiscent of 
Manchurian shamanistic practice, while quite 
foreign to Indian drum music. Again, Helffer 
has opened up rich terntory here for further 
comparative research. 

In short, this book is a landmark in the 
study of Tibetan music. Its appeal will extend 
beyond those specifically concerned with Tibet 
to those with wider 1nterests in Asian music, 1n 
ritual music and musical symbolism, in organo- 
logy, ın musical notations, and in speech-music 
relations. In its synthesis of a wide range of 
documentary evidence together with direct 
observation it 1s a model of ethnomusicolo- 
gical research 


RICHARD WIDDESS 


HERBERT FRANKE: China under 
Mongol rule. (Collected Studies 


Series, CS 429.) x, 324pp. 
Aldershot, Hants: Variorum 
Publishing Ltd.; Brookfield, 


Vermont: Ashgate Publishing Co., 
1994. £49.50. 


Emeritus Professor Herbert Franke who, in 
addition to his distinguished academic career 
at Munich University and as President of the 
Bavarian Academy of Sciences, has the distinc- 
tion of having served for a period as German 
Consul General 1n Hong Kong, is one of the 
acclaimed senior Orientahsts of Europe. The 
most recent contributions by this distinguished 
octogenarian to the study of China include not 
only essays on ‘the rebellious and treacherous’ 
Yüan officials, San and Ahmad, both fin- 
ance ministers of the t Khubilai (in I. de 
Rachewiltz et al. (ed.), In the service of the 
Khan, Wiesbaden, 1993, 539-83), but also his 
co-editorship (with Denis Twitchett) of Vol 6 
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of The Cambridge history of Chma (1994)—to 
which volume he has also made the personal 
contribution of the important section 
(pp. 215-320) on the Chin Dynasty. It is thus 
a pleasure to have to hand a collection of 13 
of his earlier essays, written over the period 
1955 to 1979 for delivery to a wide variety of 
academic gatherings or for publication m 
learned journals. The title China under Mongol 
rule 1s, interestingly, taken from the book of 
that name edited by John D. Langlois Jr. 
(Princeton, NJ, 1981), to which Franke contrib- 
uted the essay ‘Tibetans m Yuan China’ 
reprinted in the current volume (essay VII) 

A sinologist of note but, m his own words, 
only ‘a part-üme Mongolist’, Franke has 
devoted many years and much energy to the 
study of the * alien regimes’ 1n China (especially 
the dynasty of the Jurchen Chin) and is thus 
well qualified to interpret the Mongol Yüan 
Dynasty as portrayed 1n Chinese documenta- 
tion. Nor is 1t surprising to find him so doing, 
piven the very special significance for Chinese 

istory of the Mongol unification of north and 
south China after a period of separation of 
more than 300 years, the situation in which the 
Mongol conquest placed this newly reunited 
as but one part of a universal, if 
admittedly disintegrating empire and the 
increased Western access to China which, it is 
generally believed, may have resulted from this 


development. 
The 13 essays fall into five main categories, 
three deal with Chinese historiography under 


Mongol rule, two with the status of the Mongol 
Yüan rulers in China, two with culture, another 
two with Chinese-Tibetan relations during the 
Yuan period and, finally, there are four bio- 
graphical studies, Franke himself designates the 
essay on ‘Sino-Western contacts under the 
Mongol empire’ (essay VID as the centre piece 
of the collection—at least numerically—while 
the essay ‘From tribal chieftain to universal 
emperor and god’ is the longest (essay IV); 
other essays, however, such as ‘Could the 
Mongol emperors read and write Chinese’ 
(essay V) and ‘Women under the dynasties of 
conquest’ (essay VI), also deserve mention as 
offering balanced contributions to two very 
important themes, while his four biographies 
are full of interesting insights into normally 
lesser known personalities of the period and 
‘The exploration of the Yellow River sources’ 
(essay offers a fascinating glimpse of 
Ch' ing-hai province exploration in 1281 
Franke admits that his treatment of Western- 
Chinese contacts is, of necessity, superficial, 
part of a larger study of the subject which he 
d hoped to undertake. His thesis 1s, however, 
that if a Pax Mongolica did exist as more than 
a mere ‘historical tag’—a critical view m 
has found some modern support (D. 
Morgan, The Mongols, Oxford, 1986, BS) t 
did little to engender in the Chinese any deep 
or lasting interest in European travellers or the 
cultural contacts and interchange which such 
visits & Maced believed to have inspired; 
many 8 visits to China which are, that of 
the Polos for example, well documented in 
European archives are ignored or receive scant 
mention in Chinese records. Emphasizing, quite 
correctly, the long history of earlier contacts 
across the Silk Road, Franke believes that there 
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was no marked increase in such contacts during 
the Mongol period of rule in China—except 
perhaps with the Middle East—and he con- 
cludes that whatever exchange did exist brought 

ter and more lastmg Chinese cultural 
influences to the West than it did Western 
cultural influences to China. 

‘From tribal chieftain to universal emperor 
and god’ is a title which describes very aptly 
the rise of the Mongol inggisid dyn from 
the early days of Mongol cation by Cinggis 
to the dios reign of Khubilai, Grand 
Khan of the Mongols and Son of Heaven of a 
united China. Franke devotes over 80 p to 
a detailed and fascinating exposition of this 

rocess—an exposition in which one senses 
e's original legal training—from the right 
of universal rule granted to Cinggis ‘by the 
strength of eternal Heaven (mongke tengri-yin 
kutun-dur)’, through the Mongol use of the 
traditional Chinese value system of ethics to 
reinforce the legitimization of the Yuan in 
inese eyes, to the Buddhist deification of 
inggis, and thus of his successors, as cakravar- 
tin and descendant of the legendary Buddhist 
holy rulers—this latter legitimuzation one to 
which, Franke suggests, Mongol leaders were 
to cling long after the demise of the Yuan 
dynasty. 

Despite Franke's modest disclaimer readers 
will—apart from a few typographical errors 
attributable to careless proof-reading of the 
originals—find no difficulties dos ih hus English, 
his command of which language 1s still so 
clearly evident in his warm personal letters to 
English-speaking colleagues. The essays were, 
it is true, written anything up to 40 years ago. 
Much Sinological and Mongol research has 
therefore passed under the bridges of the 
Yangtse and Onon rivers since then and has 
undoubtedly modified some of the details, even 
if not the main thrust of Franke's arguments; 
nevertheless this collection of essays lives up to 
its author's epicurean hope that ıt will offer ‘a 

ese dinner with many different dishes" 
with, for each reader, ‘something to suit his or 
her taste. Through its presentation of a 
balanced picture of a wide and alluring histor- 
ical landscape it also reinforces Franke's posi- 
tion as a distinguished successor of Wang Yun, 
* À transmitter of Chinese values? (essay IX) 


THOMAS NIVISON HAINING 


RONALD EMMERICK and EDWIN G. 
PULLEYBLANK: A Chinese text in 
Central Asian Brahmi script: new 
evidence for the pronunciation of 
Late Middle Chinese and Khotanese. 
(Serie Orientale Roma, LXIX.) vi, 
80pp. 9 plates. Roma: Istituto 
Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo 
Oriente, 1993. L.45,000. 


The value of the manuscript numbered Ch. : 
00120 in the Stein collection as a witness to the 
way in which the sounds of the Diamond Sütra 
in the Chinese of a thousand years ago were 
transcribed by a Khotanese into the Brahmi 
script has been recognized for over half a 
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century, and this document has therefore 
already attracted the attention of a number of 
outstanding ortentabsts. The volume under 
review adds two further illustrious names to 
this roster, and also makes clear that they have 
at various points in their researches been aided 
by several other scholars who have not yet 
published on the document 1n question 1n their 
own right: one notices in particular references 
to L. Hurvitz, K. P. K Whitaker, N. Sims- 
Williams and Y. Yoshida. Under such circum- 
stances it comes as no surprise to find that this 
slim monograph represents pure, concentrated 
scholarship of the very est order. 

Thus a brief introduction is followed by a 
romanization of the Brahmi document accom- 

p the Chinese original not only of the 
Scrip text but also of the introductory 
Chinese 1nvocations first identified by the late 
W. Simon as transcribed from a source still 
transmitted m China—a translation of this 
material follows the presentation of the docu- 
ment itself Next comes a Chinese-Brahmi 
index, and then a study of the treatment of 
words of Indian origin by the Khotanese scribe 
At the heart of the work lies an examination 
of ‘The values of the Brahmi letters in 
Khotanese ew therr equivalents in Late Middle 
Chinese’ (pp ollowed p * The repres- 
entation o ids e classified b rhyme groups’ 
(pp. 47-53), and a note on a ese loanword 
in Khotanese raising a particular further issue 
in the reconstruction of the latter language 
Finally we find a ‘Summary of the proposed 
Late Khotanese value of the Brahmi letters’, 
and a short conclusion. 

Appended to this main material is a ten- poe 
review of T Takata’s Japanese monograph on 
alphabetic transcriptions from Dunhuang, sug- 
gesting that some of the anomalous material 
taken by that scholar to reflect local dialect 
might actually reflect late Tang metropolitan 
standard speech. A bibliography, a Brahmi- 
Chinese Index and a Phayin- Late Middle 
Chinese Index take up the remaining g pages 
which are followed by the plates, repro ucing 
P.5597 (a detached fragment of the main 
document, discovered by Emmerick) and the 
whole of Ch. 00120 As the foregoing descrip- 
tion suggests, this is exhaustive treatment 
indeed, about as much as one could possibly 
wish for, though the authors do identity (p. 5) 
one problem they have left aside as not germane 
to their task of interpreting the firm Imguistic 
evidence at their disposal. 

This concerns two interpolations in the text 
of the scripture, for which B. Csongor did 
propose a partial and tentativo reconstruction 
of the Chinese text in an article published in 
1972. Given their scrupulously rigorous 
approach, however, Emmerick and Pulleyblank 
make no attempt to reconstruct a hypothetical 
Chinese original, and do not record ngor's 
efforts, either Readers whose idle curiosity has 
not been disciplined by a lifetime of philological 
scholarship may if they wish consult Csongor's 
speculations on p 39 of the article cited. In 
* fact it turns out that Csongor has not done 
badly in finding plausible equivalents both 
among the 16 characters of the first interpola- 
tion and the ten characters of the second, well 
enough indeed for it to be possible to discern 
that they are both comments relating to the 
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analysis of the scripture put forward in a 
standard exegetical work on the Diamond Sütra. 
This is the Chinese text of a prose comment- 
ary ascribed to Vasubandhu and translated in 
603, Taishó Canon number 1510, in volume 
XXV. Consultation of this source allows there- 
fore the restitution of the two interpolations 
with some degree of assurance, as follows: 


=ATRERATVER . HELER. 
FIRE ARTER - 


It 18 reassuring to find that these remarks 
derive from the tradition of academic comment- 
ary, rather than reflect liturgical instructions. 
The one uncertainty about this source which 
appears to have been discounted by all who 
have worked on the document is that the text 
could have been transcribed for liturgical 
purposes (a likely enough hypothesis, since 
sound rather than sense seems to be in 

uestion), and that therefore liturgical practice 
either in Khotan, China, or both) could have 
influenced pronunciation, with the Tesult that 
we may not be able to take it for granted that 
normal speech 1s always prse reflected in 
the transcription. This admuttedly slight but 
still marginally worrying possibility 1s not in 
fact eliminated by the identification of the 
interpolations, since P.2133 verso, a roughly 
contemporary Ecce exposition of the same 
scripture in likewise draws on the 
same Vasubandhu commentary for its analysis, 
but at the same time seems to envisage the 
chanting of the text between expository 
remarks. But such trivial addenda and reserva- 
tions brought forward by this reviewer do not, 
of course, affect in any way the sterling value 
of the scholarship contained in the monograph 
under review, which stands as an altogether 
laudable testimony to the longstanding efforts 
of both authors to bridge the artificial gap 
within our current academic studies between 
research on the culture of China and on that 
of Central Asia, at all times so closely inter- 
twined, yet so rarely studied ın conjunction. 


T. H. BARRETT 


WILLIAM H. NIENHAUSER, Jr. (ed.): 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien, The Grand Scribe's 
records. Vol. I: The basic annals of 
pre-Han China. Vol. VII: The mem- 
oirs of pre-Han China. Transl. by 
Tsai-fa Cheng, Zongli Lu, William 
H. Nienhauser Jr. and Robert 
Reynolds. xliv, 251 pp., 3 maps, 
XXXİİ, 396 pp., 3 s. 
Bloomington and iadiations is: 
Indiana University Press, 1994. 
$34.95, $39.95. 


The Shi jt of Suma Qian, compiled in the first 
century B.C. as a universal oe of the 
Chinese world, 1s a remarkable achievement of 
scholarship and literature. In his own terms, 
Sima Qian was a serious practical historian. 
He sought to present the records of the past as 
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accurately as his sources would allow, but he 
also took it as his duty to provide examples 
and warnings from the achievements and faults 
of men in the past. History was a moral story, 
with lessons to be drawn from it. 

Two thousand years later, the records of Shi 
Ji are at once an essential source for the study 
of events in early China, a guide to the moral 
philosophy of the gentlemen of Han, and a 
splendid work of literature which may be read 
for the pleasure of its style and the power of 
its narrative. 

Approaches to Shi jı ın modern times reflect 
these dıfferent aspects. The monumental work 
of Edouard Chavannes at the turn of this 
century presents an annotated translation in 
accordance with the scholarship of that time, 
while the translations by Burton Watson pub- 
lished over the last 30 years, a literary approach 
with minimal notes, have done a great deal to 
establish knowledge and appreciation of ancient 
China 1n the common culture of the West And 
alongside these two general versions, many 
scholars have quarried material from individual 
chapters to analyse information on specialist 
topics and items of history Accounts of early 

ina may be influen by other sources, 
notably the great discoveries of recent archae- 
ology, but Shi jı is still an essential point of 
contact for our study of that world in the 

The moral lessons presented by Sima Qian, 
moreover, formed the core of Chinese tradition 
for the centuries which followed, and the 
tensions which he described, notably that 
between the individual, society and the state, 
were a source of constant and real concern 
thereafter. So men and events described in Shi 
Ji, and the conflicts of morality, may be cited 
in texts of any period through imperial his- 
tory—and they still appear at the present day. 
For understanding ancient or modern, 
Shi jt is a basic text. 

In their introduction, Professor Nienhauser 
and his colleagues explain that their original 
intention was to supplement the translations of 
Watson and Chavannes by rendering those 
chapters not Ms presented in English or French. 
Fortunately, however, the project has developed 
1nto a full translation of all 130 chapters of Shi 
Ji, with annotations citing the latest works of 
modern scholarship. It is a monumental under- 
taking’ a planned nine volumes of which the 
present two are the first and seventh 

Volume I deals with the first seven chapters 
of Shi ji, the basic annals of the mythical Five 
Emperors, then the legendary Xia, the 
Shang/Yin and Zhou, then the state and empire 
of Qin and finally the biographical Annals of 
Xiang Yu, who was defeated and overthrown 
by the founding Emperor Gao of Former Han. 
Volume virt translates liezhuan 1 to 28, being 
chapters 61 to 88 of the whole of Shi jr. In 

allel to the annals of vol 1, these are the 
exemplary biographies’ of individuals from 
Bo Yi and Shu Qi worthies at the time of 
early Zhou, to General Meng Tian, commander 
of armies for the First Emperor of Qin. The 
next volume, still in preparation, is planned to 
deal with the first pters of the section on 
Hereditary Houses (sh: jig), the rival states 
which contended against one another in the 
time of Zhou and eventually, unsuccessfully, 
with Qin. 
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The translation itself is an impressive example 
of scholarly collaboration, with drafts of each 
chapter prepared, circulated, discussed and 
criticized by scholars both at the University of 
Wisconsin and abroad. One must feel some 
envy for such a reservoir of learning, and still 
more admiration for the work of the editor in 
maintaining a sense of coherence and balance 
in the wide range of texts which must be 
dealt with. 

In the first chapters of vol. 1, with legends of 
the founding sage emperors, references to 
magical dragons and other spiritual bemgs are 
combined with the first account of the ancient 
geography of the Chinese world and its prod- 
ucts. In later chapters, and 1n the memoirs of 
vol. vu, figures of varying historical uncertainty 
such as Bo Yi, Su Qin and Wu Zixu ap 
together with the very real Meng Tian and the 
powerful minister Li Si, assistant to the First 
Emperor of Qin. Though fact is mingled with 
legend and fiction even in the biographies 
closest to Sima Qian's time, events are yet 
described within a real world, and the reader 
may fairly look for guidance within that world. 

Shi ji, after all, not only contains accounts 
of individual men and women, but deals also 
with eography and economics, and Sima Quan 
was finos involved in debate at court: he 
suffered castration for opposing the government 
of Emperor Wu on the specific question of 
proper treatment for the general Li Ling, 
defeated by the Xiongnu beyond the frontier. 
So the authority of the historian is based not 
only upon personal and political morality, but 
also upon practical matters of time, place 
and policy 

Rendering this aspect of the historian’s work, 
Nienhauser and his colleagues have been both 
energetic and successful. The English is clear 
and problems of reading and interpretation are 
fairly laid out and accounted for In particular, 
the history is presented, not just as a collection 
of anecdotes in literary style but, as Sima Qian 
no doubt intended 1t, an account of the past 
which gained force from its coherence 1n time 
and plaoe 

Scholarly apparatus 1s impressive. Each chap- 
ter of translation ıs accompanied by a note 
from the translators and a brief bibliography 
of parallel translations and studies. ch 
volume is accompanied by an index, a very full 
bibliography of Chinese, Japanese and Western 
works, and a set of maps Chinese characters 
for proper names and textual matters are most 
generously treated, fully integrated and clearly 
presented, while pagination of the Beying 
punctuated edition is indicated throughout the 
text of the translation. 

Comparison is inevitable, and by no means 
unfavourable. As I have observed, for any 
study of Chinese tradition, Shi ji 1s an essential 
source, either in its own right or because events 
and incidents recorded there are so frequently 
cited in Chinese history and hterature. any 
occasion, the scholar can turn with confidence 
to this work. The audience is different from 
that for Watson's renditions, since those books 
present history directly as narrative, without 
the detail of scholarly analysis. Watson 1s 
excellent for what he does, but it is a pleasure 
to be given the detail of problems, and the 
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notes of The Grand Scribe's records are critical 
to the value of the work. 

At the same time, The Grand Scribe's records 
will not replace the masterly work of 
Chavannes, for there is too much eloquence 
and insight to be ignored, even after almost a 
century of modern sinology It is, however, 
well worthy to sit beside vannes on the 
library shelf, and any serious scholar will check 
Nienhauser and with the same frequency and 
profit as they would turn to Chavannes. 

In all their work, moreover, Nienhauser and 
his colleagues have shown their ect for the 
different facets of Sima Qian's work. This is a 
scholarly presentation of a great historian, with 
explanations which allow the reader to appreci- 
ate allusions, and a style of translation which 
gives fair credit to the original Chinese language 
and content. The translation is sometimes 
forced into clumsiness by the nature of the 
original or by technical terms in the Chinese, 
and there are occasions when modern American 

hrases become unduly colloquial, but 
1enhauser himself comes to the project from 
a leading position in the study of Chinese 
literature, and for the most part it reads 
very well. 
forking with and referring to these volumes 
over the past several months, I have found the 
translation consistently rehable and the notes 
clear and helpful, with a wide variety of useful 
cross-references. This work makes Shu j: and 
its scholarship accessible to any reader of 
English, and ıt 1s a model for any work in this 
field and style. We can be most grateful to 
Nienhauser and his colleagues for their achieve- 
ment, and hope that their programme of 
research and publication will continue with 
comparable success. 

Through such work as this, the scholarly 
and literary community of the West will learn 
more of the splendour and romance of early 
China, and may better appreciate the lessons 
in humanity presented by its great historian. 


RAFE DE CRESPIGNY 


THomas A. WILSON: Genealogy of the 
Way: the construction of and uses of 
the Confucian tradition in late imper- 
ial China. xiv, 378 pp. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1995. 
$49.50. 


Twenty-five years ago, when this reviewer 
first started to read Confucian texts from late 
imperial China, or rather early modern East 
Asia (since the same tends also to apply to 
Japan), he soon started to realize that they 
were hardly intelligible without aang into 
account underlying ideas concerning the history 
of the tradition in which they placed themselves. 
Coming to grips with these ideas, of course, 
involved a retreat back to much more famuli 
ER T'ang history, but that process 
would have been a great deal more simple if a 
book had existed explaining what the problem 
was to start with. That book now exists, and 
we must thank Thomas Wilson, who originally 
seems to have intended simply to deal with the 
historiography of the Confucian tradition as 
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made manifest in seventeenth-century mat- 
erials, for undertaking the far wider study that 
his topic has demanded of him It is a great 
pleasure indeed to see that forgotten heroes in 
the rise of critical Confucian scholarship such 
as Fei Mi (1625-1701) are at last beginning to 
receive. their due as a result of Wilson's 
research, which places them in a context that 
makes their achievements intelligible for the 
first time. 

It is also most gratifying to see a researcher 
into Confucian history moving beyond the 
texts which have normally circumscribed such 
studies to pay due attention to the question of 
Buddhist influence on Confucian conceptions 
of tradition. Chapter iii in particular picks up 
earlier Chinese scholarship on this ‘problem of 
ongins’ and examines the controversy afresh 
in the light of recent advances in Western 
research into Chinese Buddhism, particularly 
the early history of the Ch‘an school. Here, of 
course, Wilson finds himself willy-nilly in the 
thick of the swirling musts of T‘ang intellectual 
life, and though he by no means loses his 
direction, this reviewer at any rate would like 
to believe that features of the landscape of 
some interest have been passed over, no doubt 
with the perfectly honourable intenticn of 
pressing on to deal with the more Confucian 
terrain of the Sung period. 

Thus I cannot but regret (for obvious reasons 
of partiality) the lack of mention of Li Ao, 
whose conception of the genealogy of the 
Confucian tradition seems more likely to have 
influenced the much better known pronounce- 
ments of Han Yu (in themselves well dealt with 
here), rather than vice versa, as is generally 
assumed. Li, for his part, was in all hkelihood 
well informed concerning T*jen-t'ai Buddhist 
conceptions of tradition (dealt with here onl 
in a Sung context), if not of Ch‘an as we 
This is not to say that his knowledge of such 
conceptions of tradition may be taken as proof 
of influence, no more than that these Buddhist 
views were themselves formed solely within the 
confines of that religion: one misses at this 
point m Wilson's account some awareness of 
the problems raised even from early T'an 
times by the Buddhist quest for origins itself, 
problems such as those raised by John 
Jorgensen in Papers on Far Eastern history 
(no. 35, 1987), to which I have responded in 
The Buddhist Forum, Vol. 1 (1990). 

Of course no one can insist that every 
researcher into late imperial Confucianism 
should first serve their time ın the study of 
T'ang thought and ifs origins—though that 
would be the counsel of perfection. As already 
stated, the achievements of Confucianism in 
coming to terms with its own history in late 
imperial times are interesting enough in them- 
selves, and especially as witness to the rise 
within the heart of East Asian culture of what 
can only be termed an early modern sensitivity 
to the construction of tradition. The picture 
painted by early nineteenth-century European 
observers of the Chinese as the blindest /aud- 
atores temporis acti is utterly destroyed by 
research such as this, and for that reason it 1s 
surely an immediate research priority to find 
out 1n yet greater detail s how such a degree 
of self-reflection was achieved quite independ- 
ently of outside (or, at any rate, European) 
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influences. With Wilson’s work we are at last 
reaching the pomt at which our understanding 
of the dimensions of tradition in East Asia 
allows us to weigh up such matters Until we 
do, we cannot escape the unfortunate legacy of 
our forebears, men who had the presumption 
to suppose that they came to t Asia to 
rouse an immobile empire, simply because they 
lacked the linguistic and intellectual means to 
see quite how flexible and dynamic the East 
Asian tradition could be. 


T. HB. BARRETT 


DoNALD S. Lorez, Jr. (ed.): Buddhism 
in practice. xvi, 608 pp. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1995. $59.50, £47.50 (paper 
$19.95, £14.95). 


Almost a century has passed since He: 
Clarke Warren produced in 1896 the first No: 
American textbook to present the Buddhist 
religion ın the words of its own scriptures, 
Bi in translations, published then and 
for over 50 years thereafter by Harvard 
University. Now Princeton has sponsored a 
volume showing just how far the study of 
Buddhism has advanced in the colleges and 
universities of America during the intervening 
yan Where Warren worked alone, and trans- 

ted from the Buddhist texts preserved in but 
one language, the editor of this volume has 
called upon over 30 collaborators, drawing 
their materials from mne very different cultures. 
For whereas Warren consistently presented the 
viewpoint of the Theravada tradition found in 
his Pali sources, here we find an attempt at a 
balanced account of the full range of Buddhism 
through the addition of Mahayana and 
Vajraylina materials. The degree to which 
North American interests have broadened is 
well illustrated by the fact that fully half the 
translations, whatever type of Buddhism 18 
involved, are taken from materials in the non- 
alphabetic scripts of East Asia. 

The results certainly demonstrate the richness 
of the Buddhist tural tradition, and the 
practice of allowing the translators plenty of 
us to introduce their contributions makes 

volume not merely a source-book but also 
a repository for some quite up-to-date scholar- 
ship, y replete with references to further 
reading Perhaps inevitably, the division of the 
book mio sections on Buddha, dharma and 
sangha marks no break with the precedent set 
by Buddhism in translations, but the contrib- 
utors themselves are no respecters of recerved 
ideas current since at least Warren’s era. the 
remarks on monastic codes by Greg Schopen 
provide a case in point. Great ingenuity is also 
shown by the editor 1n relying throughout on 
translation rather than ethnographic observa- 
tion and yet achieving a consistent focus on 
Buddhism as practised, rather than n isolated 
in some supposedly pure form o origina] 
teaching, after the nineteenth-century fashion 
illustrated by Warren’s work. 

But on the assumption that this textbook 
will have at least as long a life as its remarkable 
predecessor, some minor revisions will clearly 
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be necessary, not simply to eliminate the 
dliteracies we have now come to expect from 
some university presses (thus ‘a scissors’ on 
p. 582), but to improve on the translations and 
supporting information offered—there 1s no 
annotation as such. For example, the story of 
the pious parrot which concludes the volume 
was com by Wei Gao (746-806), the 
famous viceroy of western China, and I do not 
know why n 596 should state otherwise, while 
on p. 601 the bird's owner is described not as 
a follower of the ‘way of the immortals’ but 
of the ‘Way of the Golden Immortal’ (that is, 
the Buddha), according both to the sense of 
the passage and the best textual versions of 
Wers essay—though these are hardly major 
errors. 

But of course room for improvements of this 
sort should by no means be ted with 
wholesale unrehability Far from it, for o 
one contributor confesses here (with Seeman: 
able frankness) to having experienced extended 
difficulties, m translating a passage in the 
Chinese biography of Nagarjuna on p. 530. 
Here a quick com on with the original 
shows that changes should be made the soldiers 
Nagarjuna commandeers to impress a hostile 
king carry spears, not ‘lotus spears’, and the 
king’s reaction stresses his amazement that a 
bunch of hireling mercenaries should have been 
organized into a well-drilled squad sumply as 
volunteers. His attendants therefore say, not 
‘This man must have been recruiting, but he 
does not have a government stipend’, but 
‘These men have responded to his recruiting, 
yet they do not receive rations’. As it happens, 
the history of this particular text, with its 
differing Korean (and Jin) recensions, looks as 
if 1t might repay some further study, starting 
with the research of Max Walleser published in 
the first issue of Asia Minor, though one may 
appreciate that few of the contnbutors will 
have felt like undertaking extended research ab 
mitio simply for inclusion in a textbook. 

In general, then, the benefits conferred by 
this publication far outweigh its occasional 
unperfections. We look forward to the appear- 
ance in the near future of further anthologies 
covering Chinese and Japanese religious prac- 
tice with great interest. 


T H BARRETT 


STEVAN HARRELL: Cultural encounters 
on China's ethnic frontiers. vii, 
379 pp. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1995. $35. 


For nearly 30 years until the early 1980s, 
China's hinterland, home to most of the 
country's 55 official ‘minority nationalities’ 
remained closed to Western anthropologists 
and social scientists. Consequently, Western 
scholarship on minorities in the PRC was, until 
recently, as pe aber a as that produced in 
China itself, where departments of ed 
and anthropology were shut down in the 
1950s. But now at last studies by scholars who 
have worked ın the field during the eighties 
and early nineties are beginning to emerge. At 
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first glance, the contnbutors to this book 
appear to have adopted an historical approach, 
but as might be expected from nine anthropolo- 
gists and one social scientist, their method is 
essentially interdisciplinary. 

The first half of the book is subtitled, ‘The 
histonography of ethnic identity’ In his lengthy 
introduction Stevan Harrell states that China’s 
minorities have been subject to at least four 
major  civilizing projects, namely, the 
Missionary, Confucian, Communist and 
Republican projects. The book focuses on the 
first three, with significantly less attention paid 
to the Republican 2. peeled. These so-called 
projects are compared and contrasted through 
the study of various texts emanating from the 
'civiliang centres’. Despite obvious differences, 
it is suggested that the three projects share a 
common goal; they all subscribe to a larger 
project which aums to civilize the ' less cultured’ 
of China’s peoples and, Harrell argues, it 1s 
this process which has engendered the forma- 
tion of ethnic consciousness (p 17). 

Two points need to be made. First, the 
histories which are here analysed tend to reveal 
more about the goals, cultural values and self- 
identity of the civiliing group than of the 
munority group. Norma Diamond, in her review 
of Chinese writings on the Miao from the late 
Qing to the present, emphasizes the diverse 
origins of the group and guardedly agrees with 
Fei Xiaotong that these people are Miao only 
because they have always n so by 
others. Charles Mackhann focuses on the Naxi 
and Mosuo, describing how earlier Chinese 
historical sources, often at variance with the 
people's own histories, fed into the PRC's 
classification process. Similarly, Ralph 
Litzinger traces changing Chinese perceptions 
of the Yao and shows how contemporary 
Chinese accounts have affected the Yao’s own 
understanding of their history. These are all 
interesting articles, but the effect is not so much 
to show how the 'civilizing project’ has led to 
the development of ethnic consciousness, but 
how Chinese histories have assisted the incorp- 
oration of minorities into the state 

Stevan Harrell and Margaret Swain both 
wholeheartedly embrace the thesis of the crviliz- 
ing projects. Harrell’s account of various histor- 
1es of the Yi covers both Western and Chinese 
writings. Again we are shown how the civilizers 
chose to ignore these people's diverse origins 
and instead emphasized the continuity of racial 
and cultural characteristics, which in turn 
contributed to the group's own sense of unity 
Swain’s article on Pére Vial 1s a compelling 
account of the missionary and his work among 
the Lolo. The notion that both Western and 
Chinese writings suffer from compheity with 
imperial power runs throughout this book, but 
it is here that the influence of Edward Said’s 
theory of Orientalism is directly linked with 
the civilizing theory Vial, according to Swain, 
was a European Orientalist in the Said sense. 
But caution is needed; Said was writing primar- 
ily about Euro attitudes towards Islam 
born of a specific historical relationship. His 
arguments, forceful and perceptive, if not 
uncontroversial, cannot be so easily applied to 
other ‘cultural encounters’. 

This leads to the second point—a problem 
of conceptuahzation. Harrell acknowledges that 
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8 civilizing project is ‘not a unified thing’ and 
that there 1s only one constant factor, ‘the 
assumption of cultural superiority’ by the 
centre (p. 36). Nevertheless, throughout this 
section of the book the impression repeatedly 
given is that these were indeed coherent projects 
and that the process was all one way—from 
centre to periphery. Little attention is paid to 
the considerable variations in Ming/Qing ethnic 
policies in respect of time or place, nor 1s there 
acknowledgement of the evidence that in many 
cases economic and political factors prompted 
an ethnic élite to seek ‘ sinification'— Confucian 
learning, ritual and so on In the case of the 
Church, the mission to convert may suggest an 
inherent attitude of superiority, but as indi- 
viduals many mussionaries exhibited a rare 
humility 1n. the face of other cultures and 
religions, it would be surprising if such pains- 
taking cultural research was motivated solely 
by the desire to convert and thereby civilize. 
Finally, in respect of the Chinese Communists, 
not only are the post-1949 histories far from 
homogeneous, but until the late seventies the 
concept of culture, and therefore of Han 
Chinese cultural superiority, was ideologically 
irrelevant. Here, as is acknowledged in the 
introduction, we are concerned with a universal 
standard of development which, in theory at 
least, placed centre and periphery on an 
equal footing 

The second half of the book deals with the 
history of identity. Shelley Rigger’s chapter on 
the Manchus is not primanly a study of 
historiography and therefore might have been 
better placed here That said, there is little that 
binds any of the chapters in this section 
thematically, and we are given few clues in the 
introduction. Yet, these are all worthy articles 
and the more enjoyable for not being straitjack- 
eted by the thesis of the civilizing project which 
overshadows the first section. Rigger and 
Almaz Khan, wrting on the Manchus and 
Mongols respectively, both stress the extent to 
which political influences and shared experi- 
ences have shaped group 1dentity, while Warg 
Borchigud focuses on the effect of state educa- 
tion on modern Mongolian identity. Siu-woo 
Cheung draws one of the clearest links between 
the impact of the outsiders and changes in 
group identity with his discussion of how 
different cultural and economic conditions 
elicited various responses to Christianity among 
the Miao Finally, Shih-chung Hsieh examines 
how and why the ethnic boundary of the 
Xishuangbanna Dai has endured despite the 
changing relationship between the Dai-Lue and 
the Chinese state Above all then, this book 
succeeds in drawing attention to different 
aspects of ethnic constructs in China. Each 
study reinforces the notion that despite the 
neat official classification, ethnicity in China is 
no less a nebulous and fluid concept than 
anywhere else in the world. 

One final point: we already have so many 
terms for minority peoples, surely the label 
‘peripheral peoples’ is no more neutral or free 
of connotation? Not only does it take no 
account of the millions of non-Han peoples 
who dwell in the heartland, but the editor 
himself seems to succumb to the negative 1mage 
it conveys We are told for example, ‘ peripheral 
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peo les, like women, are seen as polluting— 
oth dirty and dangerous—at least m the 
ideologies of the China-centred projects’ 
(p. 13); a bold statement which requires much 
more evidence than is provided in this book. 

A great deal more research, historical and 
anthropological, needs to be undertaken before 
China 1s brought into the mainstream of studies 
on ethnicity, culture, and identity Nevertheless, 
this book, with its mterdisciplinary approach, 
is undoubtedly a step in the right direction. It 
will be of interest to specialists and should 
certainly be on the reading list of any university 
course on modern China. 


LAURA NEWBY 


MARTIN W. Huane: Literati and self- 
re/presentation: autobiographical 
sensibility in the eighteenth-century 
novel. xii, 237 pp. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1995. 
(Distributed by Cambridge 
University Press. £27.50.) 


Cultural historians have repeatedly noted the 
increased valuation of the individual in late 
imperial China, in particular from the early 
sixteenth to the late seventeenth centuries, This 
‘golden age’ of autobiography was followed 
by a more conservative trend after the colla: 
of the Ming in 1644, marked by a tightening 
of control over the literati by the Qing e, 
as well as literary inquisttions and political 
Jon in the mid eighteenth century. 

te Ming 1deologies, which openly focused on 
the individual, were blamed by early Qing 
thinkers for the fall of the Ming, and an 
increased sense of decorum prevented discus- 
sions of the self as a unique individual in the 
conservative milieu of the eighteenth century. 
If, however, a decline ın formal autobiograph. 
ical writings can be attested (Wu Per-yi’s work 
in this respect has been path-breaking), novels 
written in that period none the less contain 
autobiographical tendencies presented behind 
the mask of a fictional other. According to the 
refreshing approach of Martin Huang, new 
expressions of a consciousness of individuality 
and an exploration of the self through the 
medium of the novel, rather than the suppres- 
ston of formal autobiography, characterize the 


eighteenth century. Indirect self-re/presentation ` 


through ficaonal characters became an alternat- 
1ve for self-celebration. The novel as a narrative 
genre provided extra opportunities of self- 
exploration in an age of increased social 
mobility, marked by the fragmentation of the 
cul field and a profound identity crisis of 
literati as a social group Self-expression was 
often achieved through reference to an ‘other’. 
The autobiographical enterprise as a process of 
metaphorizing the self (James Olney) is 
explored by Martin Huang in three well known 
eighteenth-century novels, namely The dream 
of the red chamber, The scholars and the 
relatively neglected Humble words of an old 
rustic 

The migration of autobiographical sensibility 
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from formal writing to fiction during the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was linked 
to changes in the nature of authorship from a 
collective enterprise to a more personal project, 
a ‘privatization’ in the contents of the novel 
and an emphasis on contemporary life, despite 
the usual claims to historicity. The shift towards 
the novel as a medtum by which indirectly to 
explore the self was also of an 1nward 
looking shift, chara by an increasing 
PEU with individual responsibility, 
personal guilt and human fallibility. The decline 
in the availability of official positions, on which 
the authority of the literati was ultimately 
premised, also forced scholars to pursue altern- 
ative careers, either as ‘men of culture’ 
(wenren), a life-style increasingly popular ın the 
Ming and the Qing, or as more professionally 
specialized experts capable of offering prag- 
matic knowledge. The rise of the merchants in 
the eighteenth century further contributed to 
the blurring of social distinctions, while down- 
ward mobility forced many literati to seek the 
patronage of rich entrepreneurs. Redefinitions 
of scholarship and the professionalization of 
knowledge contributed to the increased ambi- 
guities of literati identity and a profound sense 
of moral inadequacy The novel provided the 
potential for an exploration of these ambiguous 
and multifaceted selves a more complex self, 
Martin Huang es, demanded a more 
complex form of selí-re/presentation The three 
novels he analyses are different responses to 
the dilemma of being a scholar in eighteenth- 
century China, from the retrospective journey 
in The scholars, in which the self is seen in a 
series of others, characteristic of the fragmenta- 
tion of literati identity, to the biographies of 
women which the author of the Red chamber 
relates to his own shortcomings 

Martin Huang offers a refreshing analysis of 
three important novels in eighteenth-century 
China, making a judicious and carefully consid- 
ered use of literary theory His book is an 
important contribution to studies in the literat- 
ure and cultural history of late imperial China 
in that it skilfully highlights a mode of self- 
representation which has hitherto never been 
systematically analysed Although based on an 
analysis of three works of fiction, this book 
should be read by anybody with an interest in 
the culture of self in particular, and 1n intellec- 
tual history more generally. Students of modern 
China can only be impressed by the persistence 
of this mode of self-representation in nationalist 
discourse, in which endless discussions on the 
‘stateless Jews’ or the ‘black slave race’ 
indirectly represent the national self in terms 
of a metaphoric other. If the tendency to reduce 
and interpret the unknown in terms of the 
known may well be widespread in many 
societies, the unstable boundaries between self 
and other this mode of representation entails 
also raises interesting questions about the 
ability of some intellectual circles in China to 
envisage and accept the existence of a radical 
alterity, a cognitive process on which the very 
possibility of intellectual pluralism in other 
cultures may be based. 


FRANK DIKOTTER 
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ALAN HUNTER and KmM-KWONG 
CHAN: Protestantism in contempor- 
ary China. (Cambridge Studies 
in Ideology and Religion.) xix, 
291 pp. Cambridge, etc. Cambridge 
University Press, 1993. £35, $64.95. 


Alan Hunter and Kim-Kwong Chan provide 
a timely account of developments in Protestant 
Christianity in post-Mao China. Their book 
also contains some useful observations on 
Buddhism and Catholicism Their study of the 
re-emergence of Protestantism 1s based on a 
wide range of documentary sources as well as 
some field-work 1n Xiamen and other selected 
areas. Hunter and Chan are particularly con- 
cerned to examine the relationship between the 
changing political and economic environment 
in Deng's China and the Protestant response 
to the reforms of the 1980s. 

Their work is published as part of the 
Cambridge ‘Studies in Ideology and Religion’, 
a series that is 1ntended to examine ‘religious 
factors at work ın areas and situations of 
political tension’ Hunter and Chan write as 
sympathetic observers, and while this brings 
with ıt useful insights, their approach also 
means that from a social science point of view 
the book lacks the rigour that would have 
come from an application of concepts and 
frameworks denved. from (say) the sociology 
of religion. In some contexts their observations 
verge on the sociologically obvious as, for 
example, when they assert (at p. 186) that ‘in 
theory all Christians base their religious life on 
the Bible. In practice, from observations in 
Xiamen it appears that their views often depend 
on their social and educational background’. 
More importantly, the book would have bene- 
fited considerably from understandings located 
in the literature on sectarian religious move- 
ments. This literature has proved particularly 
helpful in enhancing our understanding of the 
role and position of Chnstianity in Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union 

Nevertheless, Hunter and Chan's study 1s an 
important and most welcome addition to the 
new hterature on Christianity in contemporary 
China. For the China specialist it offers a 
significant and readable addition to the efforts 
of MacInnis, Whyte and others to advance our 
understanding of the position and role of 
Christianity in socialist China. It provides 
important new material and some conceptual 
development—as, for example, the notion of 
*autonomous Christian communities as a 
more accurate characterization of what 1s at 
present called the ‘house church movement’ 

The study contains an introduction, six 
substantive chapters and a conclusion The 
introduction sets the scene and provides a 
sensitive and helpful account of sources and 
Se ier S particularly important matters for a 
study of religious thought and observance in a 
people's democratic dictatorship Chapter 1 
gives us a useful account of the relevant 
dimensions of the social and political environ- 
ment within which Protestantism has had to 
operate ın Deng’s China. The next chapter 
surveys the Protestant ‘community’ in the 
PRC, giving attention to not only the official 
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church but also the house churches that have 
developed rapidly since the early 1980s. Chapter 
iii examines the qietorical context within which 
Protestantism has evolved in China, and looks 
at such matters as the pattern of relations 
between church and state, the contrasting 
influences of conservative and liberal theologies 
within Protestant Christian circles, and the 
owth in the 1920s and 1930s of indigenous 
ese churches The book then considers the 
complex and often difficult relationship between 
Chinese religious culture and Protestantism and 
pue out some of the more important parallels 
tween the two that have been among the 
factors encouraging the revival of Protestantism 
in recent times Chapter v examines the various 
forms of Protestant religious life in present-day 
China, including in particular those found 
outside the official churches located in large 
urban centres such as Beying, Shanghai and 
Guangzhou. It contains interesting and useful 
accounts of the house church in Xiamen, and 
an Apostolic Church 'located in a remote 
region. in southern China’. Chapter vi looks 
at the fate of Buddhism and Catholicism in the 
PRC and concluding observations are then 
offered on the current state and significance of 
the revival of Christianity in post-Mao China. 
Chapters iii and 1v form the most interesting 
part of Hunter's and Chan's study, and provide 
us with useful insight into the development of 
Christianity in the ese political and cultural 
contexts, and materials to support their view. 
However, 1n at least two respects I find their 
observations ın these two chapters to be less 
than satisfactory. First, in accounting for the 
fervour of revivalist evangelism in the 1920s 
and 1930s Hunter and Chan suggest that an 
important factor was the 'ideological empti- 
ness' of the time (see p.133) The historical 
evidence, however, points very much in the 
opposite direction—revivalist evangelism mush- 
roomed durmg the heated ideological debates 
of the 1920s and 1930s. This was a time not of 
vacuity but, rather, of intellectual flux as China, 
in the aftermath of the May Fourth Movement 
was bombarded by a host of new doctrines 
including socialism, pragmatism, liberalism and 
individualism. The ideological pot was over- 
flowing and Protestantism was one of the more 
important belief systems in that intellectual 
ferment It must also be borne in mind that 
Protestantism was under political pressure at 
that time as a result of the efforts of the Anti- 
Christian Movement. A more likely explana- 
tion, then, 1s that people were attracted to 


~ Protestantism because ıt was at the centre of 


this intellectual revolution. I also find ıt difficult 
to accept Hunter's and Chan's suggestion that 
Christianity has survived 1n China 1n difficult 
circumstances because it is ‘a relatively ration- 
alistic and non-wasteful religion. As society 
develops and education improves, people are 
perhaps less willing to spend money on extra- 
vagant festivals and also less likely to believe 
in magic" (p. 172). The relationship between 
religious belief and practice on the one hand 
and economic development and education on 
the other 1s a central issue 1n the sociology of 
religion, and the kind of unilinear evolution 
posited by Hunter and Chan is not one that 
would find widespread support Thirdly, 
Hunter and Chan seem to underplay the 
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cynicism of the Chinese authorities when they 
point out that ‘the local RAB (Religious 
Affairs Bureau) encourages the local church to 
receive overseas believers, hoping that they in 
turn will bring in foreign investments’ (p 183 
This is an important observation, for it remin 
us of the continuing ambivalence of the Chinese 
state towards Chinese Christianity. Nineteenth- 
tury Chinese Christians are still branded by 
Ching s Marist historians as ‘running dogs of 
western cultural imperialism’ without recogni- 
tion of any contribution Christianity may have 
made to important economic changes in China. 
At the same time, today's believers—especially 
ethnic Chinese from Hong Kong—are expected 
e play once more the role of economic brokers, 
nngng ın foreign capital considered crucial 
> success of the reforms This ambivalence 
on the part of the Chinese authorities does not 
augur well for future church-state relations in 
the PRC. 

Nevertheless, Hunter’s and Chan’s research 
is in a number of respects pioneering, especially 
in its coverage of the house church movement 
Also useful and informative is their analysis of 
the importance of faith-healing, and of the 
desire for protection agaist evil spints, in 
conversion to Chnstianity—another echo of 
the social realities that formed such an import- 
ant part of the experiences of mussionaries 
when they introduced Protestant Christianity 
to China some 150 years ago. 


HELEN M. W. SOO 


SOREN CLAUSEN and STIG THØGERSEN: 
The making of a Chinese city: his- 
tory and historiography in Harbin. 
(Studies in Modern China.) xvi, 
236 > PR. London and Armonk, NY: 

. Sharpe, 1995, $22.50. 


Wetter py two smologists at the University 
of Arhus, The making of a Chinese city gives 
an account of the evolution of the city of 
Harbin in China’s north-eastern Heilongjian pang 
province and analyses recent Chinese histo 
texts about the city. Harbin's past 1s divided 
into four periods ın the book: pre-1898, the era 
of Russian influence from 1898 to 1932, the 
period of the Japanese occupation from 1932 
to 1945, and the period of communist rule 
from 1945 up to 1989 At the end of each 
chapter, Chinese texts which were published 
during the 1980s about the periods in question 
are translated and commented upon. 

In China almost all funding for historical 
research comes from the government and most 
researchers are employed either directly by 
state-run research institutes or by universities 
which are state-owned, but somewhat less state- 
directed. This means that historical research in 
China has to serve governmental aims. In the 
case of Harbin, one major task facing Chinese 
historians is to prove ve that Harbin originated as 
a Chinese city. search for a Chinese origin 
for Harbin seems to lie in a collective desire 
for the new city to identify with the national 
core. Although there 1s no doubt that Russians 
were not the first people to occupy the area, 
the town of Harbin grew as a centre for the 
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Russian-controlled Chinese Eastern Railway 
Afterwards the Japanese were dominant, leav- 
ing their imprint on the city'in terms of 
architectural heritage and street layout. Most 
foreign as well as some pre-1949 Chinese 
historians have asserted that Harbin did not 
exist pror to 1898 They view the city as 
created by the Russians. Even some post-1949 
Chinese historians have boldly stated that this 
was the case. According to Clausen and 
Thegersen, ag Spat Chinese historians 
have ‘dug deep’ to find archaeological remains 
which t the existence of ancient civiliza- 
tion 1n the area where Harbin is today. The 
fact that this civilization had little connection 
with development of mainstream or Han- 
Chinese culture is overlooked. Other attempts 
are made to link Harbin's origins to the Jurched 
people and their Jin Dynasty, giving a date of 
1097 for the city’s founding. “This, bowevet id 
also stretching the truth for the location of the 
Jin capital was near present-day Acheng, 35 
kilometres to the south-east of central Harbin 
and the Jurcheds were ancestors of the 
Manchus, not the Han-Chinese Clausen and 
Toe nen do note that villages, with Han- 

vu popu ulations, were in the Harbin area 
em to 

The authors divide the discussion of the era 
of Russian inffuence into three sections: * Direct 
Russian rule, 1898-1907’, ‘Open city, Russian 
domination, 1907-1917’, and ‘Whites and 
warlords, 1917-1932’ This division is tied to 
events which weakened the Russian grip on the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. Clausen and 
Thegersen paint a picture of a Harbin where 
Russians and Chinese did not interact to a 
great degree and where Russian efforts to gain 
economic control failed to be profitable The 
authors note that Chinese historians have less 
to say as one backtracks to 1898 and most 
work on the decade of direct Russian rule 
covers diplomate history. Research on Harbin 
after the Russian defeat in the Russo-Nipponese 
War of 1905 focuses on the development of 
Chinese social movements and continued 
Russian economic imperialism. The efforts of 
the Chinese Communist Harbin branch 
after it was formed in 1923 and the development 
of Chinese private capitalist enterprises now 
dominate studies of the later part o DE period 
of Russian influence. Clausen and Thøgersen 
make the point that while Chinese articles from 
the 1980s view Chinese entrepreneurs as pat- 
nots, foreign entrepreneurs continue to be 
viewed as exploiters. Some Chmese historians 
also devote effort to conflicts over sovereignty 
between China and the Soviet Union in the 
Amur River valley. The tendency is that in 
recent years, Chinese scholarship on Harbin 1s 
taking more of a pro-nationalist stance rather 
than a pro-communist revolutionary stance 
whenever a choice must be made. 

The authors of the book under review show 
most sympathy with the Chinese view about 
the Japanese occupation. However, they raise 
the point that Western authors see Japanese 
economic development in their colony of 
Manchukuo as quite substantial whereas 
Chinese historians view Japanese control solely 
8s exploitation The translate ed pieces concen- 
trate on political suppression under 
Japanese but include examples of writing from 
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the 1980s which disclose the cruelty the com- 
munists meted out to intellectuals and other 
anti-Japanese Chinese who fled Manchukuo to 
join them in China proper. There is also an 
example of writing about the crimes of Unit 
731 of the Japanese Invasion Army in China. 
Unit 731 was a branch of the Japanese 
Guandong (Japanese Kanto) Army that per- 
formed biological and medical experiments on 
live Chinese, Russian and other prisoners in 
the Pingfang prison camp south of central 


Harbin. 
The communist period has only two subdivi- 
sions ‘Red Flagship: 1945-1949’ and ‘The 


doen Republic: 1949-1989’. Recent Chinese 
studies of the Communist-Nationalist cavil war 
period note that Harbin people initially were 
not pro-communist. The role of the Soviet 
authorities in their occupation of Harbin at the 
end of the Second World War 1s rarely discussed 
in negative terms although Clausen and 
Thøgersen feel that resentment agamst the 
Soviets can be found in subtle references. 
According to them, early communist Chinese 
pones towards the cty are rarely discussed 

y Chinese historians as the policies were not 
very successful Most Chinese writings concen- 
trate on positive aspects of the communist 
movement during the take-over period in 
Harbin but also include work on less pro- 
communist topics such as the example given 
on the pro-imperial revolt ın August 1946. 
Historical writing on topics related to post-1966 
Harbin are more rare, work on the post-1978 
period being largely of the social-survey type 
undertaken by non-historians. 

At the end of the book the authors shift 
away from a periodic discussion of history and 
texts to discuss the overall development of 
Chinese historiography since 1949 and details 
of local history work in Harbin. They make 
the point that, nationally, much of the more 
critical work has been done by journalists 
rather than professional historians, who often 
choose safer, narrowly defined topics. A review 
of historical mstitutions and journals in Harbin 
reveals that local historians belong to specific 
bureaucratic organizations However, there is 
a considerable amount of interchange between 
historians in various institutions. While 
Harbin's historians, like all Chinese historians, 
have to fulfil many tasks dictated by the 
government such as giving minorities a positive 
and meaningful ‘Chmese’ historical role when 
nearly none existed and explaining away any 
positive Western-Japanese impact on China 
since the mid nineteenth century, they also 
have to reconstruct the city's history from a 
sinocentric perspective. 

This book clearly shows us some major flaws 
and some of the strengths of contemporary 
Chinese historiography Sometimes these are 
intertwined, such as the implications of consid- 
erable government support for local history 
work. The authors’ selection of texts for 
translation no doubt determines their presenta- 
tion of Harbin historiography. However, I feel 
that they have been as fair and representative 
as possible, and theirs is an excellent work for 
anyone interested in North-East China. 


RICHARD LOUIS EDMONDS 
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WILMA FarmBANK: Liang and Lin: 
partners in exploring China's archi- 
tectural past. xvii, — 207 pp. 
Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1994. £28.50. 


China’s architectural heritage 1s now 
suffering as never before Neither centuries of 
earthquakes, wind and rain nor the Japanese 
bombardments of the 1930s have equalled the 
destructive power of sudden wealth The small 
and pretty town of Shaoxing, once filled with 
hidden gardens and dissected by canals on 
which lazy boatmen propelled their one-oared 
boats, ıs now dominated by giant cranes and 
an erupting skyline Peking is encircled by an 
ever-growing series of ring roads and its once 
flattish centre of low, grey, courtyard houses 
and narrow hutongs now consists of a series of 
unrelated giant skyscrapers. The old market, 
Dongfang shichang, fe been ; the 
Desheng gate stands isolated on a roundabout 
and the comparatively elegant courtyard houses 
of Goldfish hutong have vanished. Shanghai, 
whose skyline until recently reflected its period 
of grandeur (just like the grand waterfront m 
Liverpool), ıs now almost unrecognizable. the 
splendid rusticated fagades, great domes and 
cupolas of the Bund and behind are lost ın à 
tangle of ‘international’ style towers of no 
distinctiveness or distinction. 

It used to be true that you could tell where 
you were in China by looking at the domestic 
architecture whose wealth of regional detail 
was far greater than that seen m grander 
buildings. The great growth in agricultural 
wealth of the late 1970s and early 1980s led to 
a staggering growth in rural buildmg but the 
dominant style (imported from the New 
Territories of Hon, Kong) of the new ‘yang 
fang’ or ‘foreign houses’ is so uniform that 
Sichuan, Yunnan, Hebei and Guangdong have 
lost their architectural distinctiveness. It took 
longer for the new wealth of Deng Xiaoping’s 
reforms to arrive 1n architectural form in the 
cities. At first it was outsiders: the new Japanese 
road from the airport to the centre of Shanghai, 
cutting through the stockbroker's Tudor man- 
sions of Hongqiu and the destruction of the 
old International Club with its grand green 
garden, marble swimming pool and sprung 
dance floor to make way for a multi-stored 
Japanese hotel caused some to mutter that the 
airborne destruction of the 1930s was being 
continued. Now it is local wealth and local 
indifference that continues to destroy. Over the 
last year, a major motorway has been cut 
through the centre of Suzhou, a aty of immense 
charm even ten years ago and designated a 
world architectural treasure by UNESCO. The 
centre of Suzhou, too, famous for its gardens 
and Daoist temple, has been razed to make 
way for more profitable office blocks, and the 
carved architectural timbers that once graced 
the domestic buildings of this cultural centre 
are cut up for sale to tourists on the streets of 
Peking In order to preserve the city's ancient 
centre, the pre-Deng industrial zone was sited 
to one side of the city, outside 1ts walls. Very 
recently, Singapore (not famous for architec- 
tural preservation) elected to build a ‘science 
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city’ or silicon centre on the other side of 
Suzhou. It became apparent that more mone 

could be made from multi-storied office build- 
ings ım central Suzhou than from the low, 
whitewashed houses that once filled the area 
It was also obvious that communications 
between the industrial zone and science city 
would be improved and speeded up if a 
motorway was driven straight through the town 
centre from east to west. Hardly a voice has 
been raised 1n complaint 

Those who might complam, students of 
Liang Sicheng and Lin Huiyin (many of whose 

r in the index to Wilma Fairbank’s 
biography), by now themselves eminent, are so 
despairing of what has been happening that 
they can scarcely be bothered to raise their 
voices. It would be splendid if this biography, 
which 1s so closely tied to the creation of 
architectural history in China, could provoke 
an international interest in the buildings which 
are disappearing so fast. 

Liang Sicheng is the major figure im the 
relatively recent (and possibly now moribund) 
discipline of architectural history m China. 
Quite apart from his work, the lives of Liang 
and his wife deserve study because they connect 
with so many aspects of late traditional and 
contemporary China. Liang Sicheng was one 
of the sons of Liang Qichao (1873-1929), 
political reformer and Pupil of Kang b Saba 
(1858-1927), his family background, 
the existence of a concubine, was ls 
*modern', dps pani by the education abroad 
characteristic of some of the best and the 
brightest Chinese academics of the first half of 
the twentieth century. Lin Huiyin was born 
into a similar, though less well known, famil 
and her father, director of the Chinese bran 
of the League of Nations, took his bnght and 
pretty daughter to London with him i in 1920. 

in Huiyin was, in Fatrbank's words, ‘an artist 
by nature, an architect by training, and a poet 
by vocation’. Her collected poems and essays 
have recently been published 1n Hong Kong 
and her literary connections were also of 
considerable significance—she was courted by 
the poet Xu Zhimo. Both Liang and Lin were 
educated in America, between them followin: 
courses in architecture and design at Cornell 
the University of Pennsylvania, Yale and 
Harvard, and they married in 1928 on the 21st 
of March because the day and month had been 
recorded on a twelfth-century stele erected in 
honour of Li Jie, author of the Ymgzao fashi 
or ‘Building standards’ of a.p. 1100. 

They returned to China in 1928 and both 
began to work teaching architecture and pursu- 
1ng architectural history through the Yingzao 
xueshe, or Institute for Research in Chinese 
Architecture. Though they recorded many of 
the finest early examples a Chinese architec- 
ture, like the Ying xan pagod a (since published 
m extraordinary de y Liang Sicheng’s 
student Chen Mingda), it was the discovery of 
the main hall of the Foguang si in Wutai shan 
that was the most important. Apparently 
constructed in A.D. 857, it was the earliest 
known surviving timber building until the 
discovery of the tiny Nanchan si main hall ın 
the early 1950s. Both temples were outside the 
main circle of mountains, demonstrating the 
extent of the holy area in the pre-suppression 
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Tang pst and the relative neglect of these 
outlying buildings in the succeeding centuries 
when the centre of Buddhist worship had 
shrunk to the vilage of Wutai shan itself. 
Considering that Lin Huiyin suffered badly 
from tuberculosis and Liang Sıcheng was very 
lame from a motorcycle accident ın his teens, 
some of their architectural explorations are 
impressive. Wilma Fairbank, who accompanied 
the Liangs on a trip to the Guangsheng si (with 
fine semi-secular frescoes 1n the Lower Temple) 
and its None Sec „pagoda, describes its 
internal arrangem en you bumped 
your head nance a à blank wall you knew you 
had come to the end of one flight of stairs 
You had to turn round there and step over 
empty space onto the first steps of the next 
flight." 

The 1930s were a period of achievement for 
the Liangs. Many articles and drawings were 
completed before they were compelled to leave 
Peking with the Qinghua faculty m 1937 
Prmitrve living conditions, ecially in 
Chongqing, had a deleterious effect on Lin 
Huiyin's fragile health and the rest of Wilma 
Fairbank's biography is essentially downhill. In 
the 1950s, Liang Sicheng, in particular, was 
frequently the victim of pohtical attack. Though 
the Liangs helped to design the national 
emblem (at whose centre 1s the architectural 
form of Tiananmen) and Liang Sicheng devoted 
himself to the problem of how to combine the 
traditional post and lintel structure and modern 
concrete without creating buildings ' wearing 
Western suits and Chinese caps’, their fate was 
predetermined by their openness, their dis- 
tinguished origins and Western training. Lin 
Huryin died in 1955, Liang Sicheng was unfor- 
tunate enough to survive until 1972 and endure 
much of the Cultural Revolution This bio- 
graphy, though thin for the later years, is 
familiar in many ways, for so many of the 
most distinguished intellectuals led similar lives 
and suffered similar fates. Liang Sicheng and 
Lin Huyyjin are particularly interesting (and not 
only to those who care about Chinese architec- 
ture) because their family backgrounds set 
them aside Lin Huiyin was also considered the 
most attractive woman in Peking in the late 
1920s and early 1930s. Every intellectual, it 
seems, was in love with her Moreover, not 
only was she very pretty but her painting was 
praised more y and her poems were 
published more widely than those of her rivals. 
Wilma Fairbank stresses the architectural his- 
tory aspect of their lives and draws on her 
personal reminiscences, which include trips ın 
search of ancient buildings Though much more 
could be said about the position of the Liangs 
m the wider intellectual circle (the index is tiny 
and of little use) the biography 1s a timely 
reminder of what Liang Sicheng tried to do. 
He wanted to save the walls of Peking (and 
make them into a recreational area), as well as 
much else of China’s architectural heritage. 
Despite his efforts and those of his students, 
such as Chen Mingda and Liverpool-trained 
Charles Chen, the walls were torn down and 
now much of the rest of even the more recent 
architectural heritage 1s going the same way. 


FRANCES WOOD 
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Jm Yonc: Fox Volant of the Snowy 
Mountain. (Translated by Olivia 
Mok.) xxxi, 382 pp. Shatin, NT: 
Chinese University Press, 1993. $23. 


This translation 1s a significant contribution 
to a neglected area of modern Chinese literat- 
ure, the marttal arts novel (literally ‘martial 
chivalry novel’, wuxia xlaoshuo). The martial 
arts genre has been prominent in Chinese 
popular culture throughout the twentieth cen- 
tury, not just 1n novel form, but also in film, 
television, comic books, and advertising art 
But despite its mass popularity in China, the 
wuxia novel has received httle attention in the 
West. One tionis James J. Y Liu's classic 
book, The Chmese knight-errant (London. 
1967), which traces the chivalrous warrior (xia) 
and related themes in poetry, fiction, and 
history writing through the ages, and 1ncludes 
a limited discussion of Republican wuxia 
novels Numerous other studies, some of them 
excellent, have recently been published in 


a. 
The martial arts novel comprises a strand of 
modern Clunese literature separate from the 
output of the May Fourth writers, one of which 
began as a direct continuation of traditional 
vernacular fiction It reached a peak in the 
1930s and 1940s, only to end in 1949 when the 
Communist government mmposed a ban on all 
such literature But a new wave of writers soon 
arose in Hong Kong and Tarwan, who brought 
the genre to new heights of popularity through- 
out the Chinese world, including, even ually, 
the Mainland, where the ban was gradually 
relaxed during the 1980s. One of the most 
successful of these later writers was Jin Yon 
the pseudonym of Zha Lianyong, known in 
English as Lows Cha Jin Yong’s work is 
widely regarded as the best of its kind, on the 
grounds of both mass appeal and literary ment. 

Olivia Mok is not the only person working 
on Jin Yong’s novels. Another 1s John Minford, 
who has published the first two chapters of a 
translation of the Lu ding ji with a critical 
introduction much more detailed than that 
provided by Mok (see Minford, tr, ‘The deer 
and the cauldron’, East Asian History, 5, 1994). 
Yet another is Graham Earnshaw, whose 
translation of Shu jian en chou lu has been 
published under the title The book and the 
sword (London: Wellsweep Press, 1996) 

Xue shan fei hu, which Mok renders as ‘ Fox 
Volant of the Snowy Mountain', was first 
serialized in the Ming bao ni aper in 1959, 
and twice further revised 1n book form in 1974 
and 1977. One criticism which might be made 
of Mok's introduction is that not enou 
information is provided on the history of the 
text, and the extent and nature of the revisions 
made in the later editions. She does not identify 
the edition she used, though it appears to have 
been the latest 1977 version She likewise has 
nothing to say about a previous translation by 
one Robin serialized 1n the journal Bridge 
published in New York (though judging from 
the excerpts reproduced in the 1977 Chinese 
edition, the quality of this translation was 
very poor) 

Xue shan fei hu is a good choice for 
translation into English: it is one of the shortest 
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of Jin Yong's novels, and contains a smaller 
proportion of martial arts than in most of his 
work The story 1s a never-ending senes of 
revelations about the main characters and their 
background, and the complex web of deceit 
and misunderstandings underlying the conflict 
between them. Jin 1s a superb storyteller, and 
the pace and appeal of his narrative come 
through well in Mok’s translation. Much has 
been done to improve the accessibility of the 
novel to the uninitiated reader. Personal names 
are given throughout in English equivalents, 
and a list of the main characters 1s provided at 
the beginning of the book, along with genealo- 
gical tables of the relevant martial arts schools 

All martial arts fiction poses challenges for 
the translator, and Jin Yong's work is no 
exception. The technical vocabulary of 
weapons, fighting moves and stances, pressure 

ints for 1mmobilizing an opponent, and the 

e, rarely have precise English equivalents 
Mok provides illustrations showing Chinese 
weapons and pressure points on the body, 
which are sometimes helpful. Her translations 
of technical terms is not always satisfactory. 
For example, for ging gong, literally ‘light 
arts’, the training which ows practitioners to 
cross difficult terrain and scale walls quickly, 
she uses ‘levitation’, which imphes hovering or 
floating in the air For net gone. (inner power’ 
or ‘internal traming^, the development of 
inner energies and strength, she uses 'endom- 
arts’, which 1s unlikely to mean anything to 
most readers. 

Also difficult 1s the rendition of more general 
concepts familiar to any Chinese reader, but 
not to Westerners. One example is jlanghu 
(literally ‘rivers and lakes’), the term for the 
counterculture world of people who exist 
outside the bounds of normal society—itiner- 
ants, recluses, bandits, rebels, fighters, be 
performers, healers, pedlars, and the ike 
which provides the background for most wuxia 
novels. À translator can either translate the 
term literally, and explam its full connotations 
to the reader, or try to find an English 
equivalent. Mok's ‘outlawry’ does not quite 
satisfy, as not all members of the jranghu are 
outlaws, and there is another term, lu lin 
which refers specifically to the world of robbers 

The introduction states that sections have 
occasionally been omitted or shifted to improve 
readability, though in fact this does not seem 
to have done very often. Overall, the 
translation strikes a reasonable balance between 
intelligibility on the one hand, and capturing 
the nchness and flavour of the orginal on the 
other. Occasionally there are obvious misunder- 
standings of the Chinese. For example, on p 17 
the translation reads: ‘. fixed his gaze on the 
back of Peace who was now creeping stealthily 
with a wave-like motion’, whereas in fact the 
Chinese gifu de beryin ERREZ refers to 
the fact that the man’s back is rising and falling 
as he digs ın the ground; the original says 
nothing about ‘creeping stealthily’. On p. 290, 
‘they ripped their garments and made a thick 
rope from the rags” should be ‘they tore [strips 
from] their garments and wrapped them around 
their bands’ (to protect them while they slid 
down the rope which was already there). On 
p. 114 the translation of the standard phrase 
dedao duo zhu PRES Hh includes the words 
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‘were believed to have attained the Way of the 
Cosmos’; dedao here has nothing to do with 
Taoism, but simply means that he people in 
question had justice on their side 

A few such points of detail aside, the 
translation overall has succeeded in its arm of 
bringing Jin Yong’s work to life for a Western 
audience, It is a good read, easy to follow, 
expressed in rich and colourful language. The 
Chinese University Press is also to be congratu- 
lated on a beautifully produced volume. This 
book 1s an auspicious b ing to the enorm- 
ous task of translating all of Jin Yong's works 
into English. 


ROBERT CHARD 


GERMAINE A. Hoston: The state, iden- 
tity, and the national question in 
China and Japan. xi, 628 pp. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1994. £62.50, $85 (paper 
£19.95, $24.95). 


This long book deals in a comprehensive 
way with the confrontation between Marxist 
universalism and indigenous nationalism in 
both China and Ja and between the call 
for the abolition of the state and the continuing 
need felt for ıt The author marshals a biblio- 
graphy packed with sources in a variety of 

ges. The result is encyclopaedic coverage 

scant analysis. 

After several chapters recapitulating Marxist 
theory and what was referred to as 'the 
national question', Hoston describes what she 
calls ‘indigenous perspectives’ awaiting their 
encounter with the Marxist import about a 
century ago. She then moves to detailed 
discussions of the anarchist and nationalist 
(and internationalist) trends in China and 
Japan The third section of her work details 
how Japanese and Chinese Marxist ‘historians’ 
assimilated the Marxist periodization scheme: 
the debate on Japanese capitalism and the 
Chinese debate on ‘the history of society’ (a 
better translation than ‘social history °). Hoston 
then moves on to resolutions of the Marxist- 
natonalist confrontation. m Japan with the 
tenkó movement and in China with Mao’s 
sinification of Marxism 

Putting the Chinese and Japanese experiences 
with Marxism together 1s certainly an admirable 
and difficult scholarly desideratum. However, 
there 18 too much summarizing of debates and 
not enough critical analysis here. If these were 
debates unknown in the Western literature, 
there might be good reason to rehearse them 
in a scholarly work, but all the controversies 
discussed in this book are well documented 
elsewhere, occasionally by Hoston herself. 
Indeed, several of the best known debates are 
described several times in this book, for 
example, that concerning the Asiatic mode of 
production which crops up in a major way in 
chs. it, v1, and vii, and in minor ways elsewhere; 
the result is much repetition even of quotations. 

A political scientist by traimng, Hoston is 
not at her strongest when discussing the history 
of Chinese and Japanese thought in her earlier 
chapters. One of her more interesting themes 
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18 the collapsing of the ideas of state and nation 
by Chinese and Japanese thinkers in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
However, then to argue that the Chinese in the 
late Qing and Republican periods, for example, 
lacked the political concept of ‘state’ seems 
bizarre. They may have lacked the modern, 
Western idea of the nation, but the world’s 
oldest continuous state system (whether or not 
it was strong in their own day) would certainly 
have furnished a healthy notion of the state. 

Similarly, the way Hoston uses the princi- 
pal systems of thought in East ia— 
Confucianism, Daoism, Buddhism, Shıntō— 
borders on caricature. None of these systems 
is unitary or can usefully be spoken of in that 
manner. The most influential, Confucianism, 
was particularly rich, and as Frederic Wakeman 
began to demonstrate over 20 years ago, certain 
strains may have resonated with Marxism in the 
mund of Mao Zedong, others not. To 
reduce this incomparably rich heritage to 
‘Confucianism’ pastes over the highly complex 
way in which older ideas were appropriated by 
Chinese (and Japanese) thinkers in a time of 
change big part of the reason, I suspect, 
that this book adopts the approach of painting 
in Such broad strokes is that the secondary 
research upon which it 1s based is frequentl 
20, 30, or even more years out of date. I 
Benjamin Schwartz himself would be embar- 
rassed by the lavish praise his writings of three 
and four decades ago receive repeatedly in this 
volume. More recent work by Hans van de 
Ven, Vera Schwarcz, Tony Saich, Timothy 
Cheek and many others in the West alone—to 
say nothing of scholarship in Japan—has 
radically resha our understanding of the 
early years of ese Marxist history. All of 
that work 1s missing here. In this connection 
Hoston would have been better served by less 
attention to Meisner and more to Meissner, 
that is, less doting on Maurice Meisner’s 
29-year-old book on Li Dazhao, which was 
certainly a fine work in its day, and more 
attention to the kind of scholarship found in 
Werner Meissner's recent Philosophy and polit- 
ics m Chma. the controversy over Dialectical 
Materialism in the 1930s, which attempts to 
unmask early Marxist debates in China as pure 
political manoeuvring. 

A historiographic work of this sort should, 
it would seem, not simply repeat the many and 
sundry arguments of the principals in the 
debates discussed, but see if the views voiced 
then bear any resemblance to accepted wisdom 
Were these people arguing entirely in a vacuum? 
What is the political dimension of their other- 
wise scholarly debates? Reading, for example, 
ch. vi on the debate on Japanese capitalism, I 
would have liked to see reference to, at least, 
the rich Western scholarship on the Japanese 
historical subjects at hand. This, as well as 
non-Marxsst Japanese historical scholarship, is 
virtually absent, making the whole enterprise 
largely self-referential. The one exception is 
Hoston’s own book, Marxism and the crisis of 
development in prewar Japan (1986), which 1s 
cited no fewer than ten times in this chapter 
alone. At the least, reference to historical works 
outside the hermetically sealed debates would 
have saved the author from making a number 
of embarrassing errors about history. 
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On the Chinese debates on ‘the history of 
society’, Hoston correctly notes, as Arif Dirlik 
did in bis book on the subject 18 years ago, 
that the Chinese participants were motivated 
less by scholarly concerns and more by politics. 
Yet httle reference is made m her chapter to 
questionable scholarship that might bespeak a 
primarily political motive. The discussion thus 
takes place in a realm all its own. The result 1s 
a good deal of plot summary, including occa- 
sional howlers (which could easily have been 
cleared up given a somewhat broader field of 
vision): ‘three books of Pan Geng, a ruler in 
the late-Shang period’ (p 317), ‘during the 
reigns of Pan m and Tai Wang’ (p. 317) in 
the Shang, ' an shu (Book of the early 
Han)' (p.3 "i In short, according to the 
Shuying (Book of Documents), Pan Geng ruled 
in the mid-Shang and gave three speeches to 
his people—no ks; no ruler named ‘Tat 
Wang’ ruled 1n the Shang period; Qian Han 
shu 18 the ‘History of the former Han Dynasty’. 
In an earlier chapter, Hoston cites a ge 
from the Mencius, and in her footnote (p. 466, 
n. 80) she adds ' Mencius's italics’, How did 
this ever get by an editor? By the same token, 
Hoston frequently mentions that several of the 

rticipants were members of the Left 
Guomindang More attention to recent scholar- 
ship would have revealed that there are now 
scholars who believe that the Left Guomindan 
never really existed. About ten years ago, 
raised this question with Professor Yamada 
Tatsuo, author of Chügoku Kokuminto saha 
no kenkyü (Studies of the Ht Guomindang), 
referred to frequently ın chapter; 
acknowled, that this point of view, with 
which he obviously disagreed, was to be taken 
seriously. It 1s not mentioned here. 

Hoston argues that Japanese Marxists effec- 
tively resolved the national question with tenko 
(recanting anti-statist Marxist universalism and 
embracing the emperor-centred myth of 
Japanese national uniqueness). ‘tenk became 
the predominant means by which prewar 
Japanese Marxists sought to reconcile the 
conflicting demands of Marxism and national- 
ism’ (p. 329) Hoston is not unaware of the 
more compelling arguments that tenko was a 
result of torture or its threat, or the promise of 
earlier release from incarceration. Her interes- 
ting perspective does add to our understanding 
of the painful situation in which these hundreds, 
if not thousands, of men and women who 
opted for tenkó found themselves. If, however, 
it was an intellectually viable resolution, one 
might ask why so many of these thousands 
renounced their prewar tenko after the war, 
when reprisals might have been forthcoming, 
and lved in shame for many 
Consideration in this context of those J apanese 
Mamusts who refused to tenko and courage- 
ously spent m war P iae in frightful prison 
conditions, such as Kawakami Hajime, who 
died soon after being released from prison, 
would have made an illummnating comparison. 
The centrepiece of this ne oe chapter 1s 
Sano Manabu, the Pi er of the tenkd 
movement of the 1930s I was reminded of a 
comment made in the late 1930s by Nakae 
Ushikichi (1889-1942), son of Nakae Chómin 
and expatnate in China from 1914 until the 
end of his life. Upon receiving a letter con- 
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cerning some sinological matter from Sano to 
whom he had earher offered shelter at his home 
in Beijing, Nakae noted to a friend. “It would 
be better if Sano died in prison’. (Ota 
Ryóichiro, ‘Kais6 no Nakae Usi hi’, Jiron 
PNoventhed, 1946) 

One senses strongly throughout this study 
that while Japanese Marxists were excellent at 
theo , they were fairly poor at action, whereas 

ese were astonishing activists and 
alice theonsts. Thus, while many Japanese 
Marxits resolved the national question by 
wholeheartedly accepting the Speer system, 
Hoston argues that in resolution came 
with the sinification of Marxism by Mao 
Zedong This chapter does what Mao himself 
did for many decades: 1t identifies the Chinese 
revolution completely with him, his experience, 
his thought Others are attributed roles only 
msofar as they presage, reflect, or stand in 
opposition to Mao, but never an independent 
existence. Hoston herself admits that Mao was 
no theoretical giant, and more recent scholar- 
ship by Takeuchi Minoru, myself and others 
has shown how greatly Mao was dependent on 
hus brains-trust and ghost-writers in Yan’an for 
his early theoretical writings. This scholarship 
1s ignored, and the picture of Mao as a thinker 
reverts to one much more current about 25 to 
30 years ago. In this context, Hoston addresses 
Mao’s theoretical essay ‘On practice’ by using 
the early PRC edition which we know, from 
the work of Nick Knight, Takeuchi Minoru, 
Stuart Schram and the Chinese themselves, was 
elaborately doctored well after its alleged date 
of completion. In any event, with all the 
revelations concerning Mao’s behaviour ın 
Yan'an and later at the time of the Great Leap 
Forward, the Cultural Revolution and many 
less well known periods, to continue to treat 
him as an innovative thinker or simply take 
him on his own terms at this stage 1s troublin 
Now that we know of the millions of people 
who died as a consequence of these theoretical 
formulations, can we think of Mao as anything 
more than a mass murderer? Shouldn't this at 
least temper our approach to Mao in the 
ideological realm? 

Hoston's conclusion offers a fairly sanguine 
prognosis for Marxism in East Asia, as the 
Chinese and Japanese continue to work out the 
national question In fact, Marxism as an 
ideology seems to have httle Mcd in Japan 
outside the academy. The Japanese Comm 
Party 1s hardly an activist, growing Soest 
party, and the Japanese Socialist Party has 

n woring hand-in-glove with the arch- 
conservative Liberal Democratic Party for the 
past few years—even ‘socialist’ Prime Minister 

urayama Tomoichi (at this time of writing) 
cannot bring himself to apologize wholeheart- 
edly to Japan's East Asian neighbours for its 
abominable behaviour during the war. Even in 
Japanese universities, Marxism is in retreat, a 
victim of its own rivalries, the collapse of 
Communism in Europe, and the general vapid- 
ity of its vision; though it certainly will not die 
at any time soon in Japan, ıt has not been so 
weak in the entire postwar era By contrast, 
China, a communist country, is arguably the 
most capitalist country in the world. One would 
be hard-pressed to find anyone among its 
billion residents who would be interested in 
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talking about Mao Zedong’s sinification of 
Marxism. Most Chinese have already paid too 
high a price and want to get on with therr lives. 
Indeed, Marxism probably died there before 
the blood was dry in Tiananmen Square. 


JOSHUA A. POGEL 


Nozomu Kawamura: Sociology and 
society of Japan (Japanese Studies.) 
xiv, 229 pp. London and New York: 
i Paul International 1994. 

5. 


In this book, Kawamura sets himself two 
major tasks: firstly to 1ntroduce the work of 
Japanese sociologists to non-Japanese readers, 
and secondly to develop a ework for 
understanding Japanese society which 1s not 
derived from ‘Western’ approaches, which 
Kawamura sees as having limited applicability 
to the Japanese case. Tt is ironic that these two 
themes 1n the book tend to work against each 
other, with Kawamura's careful historical con- 
textualization of the development of Japanese 
sociology implicitly furnishing a critique of 
his own view of Japan as a ‘unique’ society, 
based on communal rather than individual 
relationships. 

Where the book 1s strongest, and likely to 
be most useful to non-Japanese-speaking stu- 
dents of Japanese society, is in its analysis of 
the development of the discipline of sociology 
m Japan. Chapter i gives a useful account of 
the way in which Western sociology was 
imported and adapted m Japan, and the 
relationship between the development of this 
discipline and political concerns in the prewar 
period It also outlines the emergence of two 


streams in Japanese sociolo conservative/ 
nationalist, and a more li standpoint 
influenced by American sociology, before going 
on to discuss the influence of American soci- 


ology in Japan after World War II. Here, 
Kawamura notes the problems inherent in 
theories of social development and * moderniza- 
tion’ derived from Western society 

After a somewhat cursory historical overview 
of Japan's modernization in ch. n, and a 
discussion of the problems of equating modern- 
ization with Westernization, the development 
of Japanese sociology is returned to in ch. iii, 
but this tıme through a description of the work 
of Japanese scholars working m this field in 
the prewar period. This is followed by an 
examination of the thought of the postwar 
sociologist Fukutake in ch. 1v Finally, ch. vii 
presents an analysis of tennósei ideology in pre- 
war Japan, and its influence on the development 
of a sociological view of Japan as based not 
on the individual but on the household, or ie, 
with the state consisting of a number of 
households linked under the imperial 
household. 

Much of the remainder of the book 18 
devoted to an exposition of Kawamura’s argu- 
ments for a distinctive Japanese sociology, 
supported by three pieces of research which 
Kawamura presents 1n support of his conten- 
tion that Japan 1s a society with a communal 
onentation. His concern here seems to be to 
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resent an alternative to Western, individual- 
Based models on the one hand, and the famıly- 
state ideology that dominated in prewar Japan 
on the other. However, ıt is an endeavour that 
is only partially successful, perhaps because, by 
seeking to present a wide range of material, he 
tends to oversimplify and omit necessary back- 
ground to his discussion. In so doing, he tends 
to reproduce the very 'Japanist' perspective 
which he criticizes elsewhere, and to fall into 
the orientalist trap of presenting Japan as a 
unique society opposed to a monolithic * West’ 
For example, aithough Kawamura is critical 
of the emphasis placed by prewar J ese 
sociologists on the importance of the house- 
hold, or ie, referring to the work of Toda in 
particular as ‘the state-as-family ideology ... 
in academic disguise’ (p. 167), Kawamura’s 
discussion of Japanese companies stresses pre- 
cisely their family-like qualities At the same 
time, he omits any consideration of the histor- 
ical development of Japanese employment prac- 
tice, or of the way in which the ie metaphor 


came to be adopted by Japanese mdustriql_—— 


leaders. And while in places he appears to 
suggest that this corporate 'familism' is an 
ideology, in others he is vehement that Japanese 
enterprises do act as large households, dnd that 
PACK. capitalism is ın this sense distinctively 
ifferent from its Western cousin. In this, 
Kawamura’s argument seems to fall squarely 
within the sociological tradition viewing Japan 
as a ie-based society which he himself criticizes 
It might also be noted that given the 
importance of the je in Japanese sociological 
debate, and Kawamura’s own Tequent refer- 
ences to ie, family, and household, ıt is 
unfortunate that his own definition of the ze 1s 
somewhat unclear and misleading. Referring to 
it as a ‘stem family’ and as ‘patrilmeal’ and 
characterized by eldest son inheritance tends to 
obscure the flexibility of the Japanese household 
in terms of succession strategies. It may be that 
here Kawamura’s intimacy with the society of 
which he writes has worked to his own 
disadvantage: throughout the book there 1s a 
tendency to omit or skip over definitions of 
crucial terms which would be immediately 
famihar to a Japanese readership but require 
explanation when writing for a non-Japanese 
audience. 
Another major shortcommg of this book 18 
a lack of cohesiveness in the text, with the 
same subject matter approached from different 
angles in different chapters, resulting in a good 
deal of repetition, to the point that the same 
material 1s repeated verbatim in a number of 
places. The impression given is thus less that 
of a single unifiéd text of a collection of 
essays around a theme 
then, thus is an uneven work, leaving 
one with a feeling of a missed opportunity. The 
blame for this must lie at least partly with the 
publishers, as with more care in the copy- 
editing process the repetitions and linguistic 
errors that are scattered throughout the text 
could have been eliminated. However, the book 
also suffers from its over-ambitious scope, 
which leaves Kawamura o to accusations 
of facile generalization and of reproducing a 
Nihonjmron perspective. It would perhaps have 
been a more successful book if ıt had simply 
concentrated on what Kawamura does best— 
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analysing the development of Japanese soci- 
ology. It is certainly a worthwhile endeavour 
to bring the work of Japanese sociologists and 
the historical development of Japanese soci- 
ology to the attention of a wider audience, but 
it is to be hoped that future pep ications of 
this sort will receive more effective editorial 
support than Kawamura appears to have 
received ın this case. 


LOUELLA MATSUNAGA 


CHALMERS JOHNSON: Japan: who gov- 
erns? The rise of the developmental 
state. 384 pp. New York and 
London: W.W. Norton & 
Company, 1995. £19.95. 


Johnson’s previous contributions to the field 
of Japan studies have been monumental yet 
controversial, In this new work he continues to 
display his flair for adeptly challenging Western 
shibboleths about the political economy by 
raising the often puzzling case of Japan. The 
title ‘Who governs?’ is as provocative as the 
arguments made between the covers. 

18 a collection of 14 previously published 
essays and unpublished speeches by Johnson in 
the areas of economics, politics, and interna- 
tional relations While the book has the feel of 
being a ‘Best of Johnson’ volume, since some 
of the essays appeared 1n print as long as 20 
yan ago, all are of relevance to debates in the 

eld of Japan studies which continue to rage 
today. Moreover, all chapters are succinct and 
accessible to the expert and lay person alike. 
They are also packed with politically charged 
titbits guaranteed to catch the attention of 
every reader. 

e work’s diversity of subject matter makes 
the volume difficult to treat as a coherent 
whole, with the exception of a few common 
themes One theme present in most chapters 1s 
to answer the tion posed by the title who 
governs Japan? The sumple answer offered 1s 
the state bureaucracy, as anyone familiar with 
Johnson's previous works will already well 
know This theme of course forms the crux of 
the Johnson ‘line’ on Japan. Often thus argu- 
ment is made with conspiratorial overtones, 
such as a repeated stress on the idea that 
unportant differences between Japan and the 
West (often meaning the United States) like 
bureaucratic dominance can only be compre- 
hended by those fluent in Japanese because of 
a mass disinformation campaign waged by the 
Japanese in English'about the true nature of 
the Japanese state. There are, however, many 
Japanese and Westerners fluent in the language 
who are keen to disagree with the overwh 
emphasis Johnson places on the strength and 
power of the bureaucracy. Even Johnson seems 
somewhat contradictory on this pomt in the 
volume, noting in the introduction that the 
‘elite state bureaucracy” rules Japan while 1n a 
later chapter he leaves things open to specula- 
tion, writing that this was defimitively the case 
only ‘until about 1975” when politicians began 
to grab their share of control (a convenient 
year, given that ıt was the final year reviewed 
in his classic MITT and the Japanese miracle). 
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This book will only help to revive this well- 
worn debate. 

Known for his confrontational comments at 
times, Johnson saves his most scathing attacks 
for the non-Japanese-speaking Western neo- 
classical economics profession, arguing that it 
cannot account for Japan's economic successes 
and by merely trying to do so 1s misleading its 
audience about the nature of the Japanese 
sconomy Thus, another common theme in the 
volume 18 the argument that Japan's organiza- 
tion of capitalism 1s fundamentally different 
from the Ánglo-American model, and that a 
recognition of this 1n Western policy communit- 
ies 15 essential for the handling of the ‘Japan 
problem’. Indeed, several chapters seem to be 
amed primarily at American policy-makers 
and business leaders rather than an academic 
audience. Regretfully, Johnson does not in this 
volume attempt to answer adequately the 
question of how his model of Japan can 
account for the current deep recession in Japan 
and the fact that the most common theme in 
discourse on the economy among Japanese 
today is that the bureaucracy and its regulations 
are standing in the way of economic recovery. 
The only hint he gives of these problems 1s to 
suggest in the introduction that the recession 1s 
the result of an attempt to expurgate speculators 
from the economy and engineer a ‘planned’ 
transition to a consumer-oriented economy—a 
vast over-simplification of the very complex 
changes taking place in Japan today. 

The less politically charged chapters in the 
volume are by far the most successful, and 
these are generally the chapters which pre-date 
the economic frenzy of the so-called bubble 
economy during the late 1980s. His chapters 
on bureaucracy, the retirement of public ser- 
vants (with the entertaining observation that 
for bureaucrats, ‘life begins at fifty’), former 
Prime Minister Tanaka Kakuei, and the hazards 
of translating Japanese pohtical terms will 
stand as classics in their field. The collection of 
chapters on Japan's international relations— 
especially the chapter on Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions—is also excellent and illuminating 

Lake or dislike what Johnson has to say, his 
views on Japan cannot be ignored by the 
student or the expert. His volume, enhanced 
by Johnson’s clear and entertaining prose, 
makes these views easily accessible ın a single 
work. Herein lies the chief merit of Japan. who 
governs? as a publication Curiously, however, 
the book does not really address. the issue 
raised in the subtitle—namely, the rise of the 
developmental state—which may serve only to 
disapport those expecting a new, substantial 
work from Johnson on that topic. 


MICHAEL L. BEAMAN 


CHANATIP KESAVADHANA: Chulalong- 
korn, Roi de Siam. Itinéraire d'un 
Voyage à Java en 1896. (Cahier 
d'Archipel 20, 1993.) 205 pp. Paris: 
Association Archipel, [1993]. Fr. 148. 


In hght of the current and deep-seated 
veneration of King Chulalongkorn (Rama V) 
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in contemporary Thai society, Chanatip 
Kesavadhana's presentation of the Kings 
‘Itinerary of a voyage to Java in 1896’ 1s a 
timely one. Publi in French, it includes a 
short mtroduction; an outline of the King’s 
entire voyage, from the ceremonial departure 
of the Grand Chakri from Bangkok on May 9, 
to its return, some three months later; and a 
clearly annotated translation of a selection 
from the Royal diary written en route, The text 
is liberally ulustrated with black and white 
prints, both of King Rama V and his entourage 
a their travels, and of what they saw. 

Paes ge translation, the first to be under- 
taken of this document, is based not on the 
original manuscript of 1896, but on the edited 
version first published in 1925, some fifteen 
years after the King's death. 

In his introduction, Chanatip claims for this 
travel document a novelty value that derives 
from its Asian rather than Western authorship 
King Chulalongkorn was an intrepid traveller, 
both to the peripheral provinces of his own 
kingdom, and abroad to neighbouring countries 
and to Europe. Moreover, he followed firmly 
in the footsteps of a well-established Thai 
tradition of royal authorship’ several of his 
forebears had contributed to the production of 
Tha: literary classics, including versions of the 
Ramakien (the Thai Ramayana), Inao and 
Sangtho'ng; and Chulalongkorn himself wrote 
several works, among them a dramatic text 
entitled Bot o'n Ngo Pa (‘A negrito drama’) 
concernmg the Semang negritos of southern 
Thailand, and Klai ban (‘far from home’), a 
collection of letters to his daughter Nipha 
Naphadala, composed during his second tour 
to europe e in 190 

g's detailed observations of Euro rope 
in pt ban bear a stylistic resemblance to 
account of his second visit to Java a decade 
earlier. In his ‘Itinerary of a voyage to Java’, 
Rama V comments primarily upon indigenous 
Javanese culture, providing lengthy descriptions 
of the traditional music and dance perform- 
ances arranged for his entertainment. Of his 
welcome m Yogyakarta, for example, he writes’ 


‘La musique commence enfin et les 
danseuses que l'on appelle sermpi-bedoyo 
apparaissent au nombre de quatre. 

marchent deux par deux ... . Les sermpi 
sont vétues d'un kain dont le motif est 
appelé parang rusak et dont elles laissent 
traîner par derrière un pan long de plus 
d'une brasse. Elles portent un bustier vert 
en velours, dont le bord est brodé de fil 
d'or, sans manches, mais avec de petites 
épaulettes. Elles ont une bande d'étoffe de 
soie autour de la taille, dont un bout 
retombe à terre par devant, avec en plus, 
une ceinture serrée sur cette bande et un 
kris dont le manche est tout en or’ (p. 98f.). 


The King’s fascination with Javanese cul- 
ture substantiates Chanatip's claim that this 
document is highly pertinent to the present, 
that is, to a time when ASEAN countries are 
artem ting to locate their ancestral links and 

ver a shared history 


© Equally si cant, however, is the political 
context ım which Rama V made his beu to to 
Java, then of the Dutch East Indies 
time when Siam was beseiged on all its borderi 
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by the colonial aggrandizements of Britain and 
France, the King endeavoured to make contact 
with the Dutch in order to glean from them 
some ideas about the process of modernization 
that he saw as a means to uphold Siamese 
i dence. It was to this end that he met 

tch engineer, J. De Booy, in Yogjäkarta 
a july 15; and his diary provides a detailed 
description of the Progo irrigation works of 


-which De Booy was in charge. 


As a further part of the struggle to avoid 
colonization Rama V sent a number of his sons 
and young members of the Tha: élite to study 
in the West so that they might learn how to 
negotiate with European powers on an equal 
footing. and it was in response to his own 
sadness at having sent his youngest son, Prince 
Lek, to study ın Europe, that King 
Chula ongkom undertook his voyage to Java 
mn i 

Given the threat imposed on Siamese royal 
authority, the nature of the King’s comments 
upon the Javanese rulers he encountered are 

t as revealing as those he makes on the 

tch. Wıth more than a note of self- 

reassurance, he describes, for example, the 

Sultan of Yogjakarta as, ‘... a man of good 

looks and tremendous stature, a little over fifty 

years old. His actions are those of a very great 

man. He appears vibrant and strong.’ It was to 

this man that Rama V recorded all Javanese 

were subject: 

‘A Jogja, il y a des mulliers de Chinois qui, 

bien ude e considérés comme étrangers, sont 

e contrôle des Hollandais. Il y a 

Sarai un millier d'Européens. t aux 

Javanais, 11s sont tous soumis au Sultan, si 

ce n'est un petit nombre d'entre eux qui, 

ant bien le néerlandais et vivant à 

'européene, ont demandé à passer sous 
l'autorité des Pays-Bas’ (p. 89). 


By contrast, the King's references to 
Europeans are restricted to rather more 
incredulous observations: 


‘Tl me semble que les Européennes d'ici ne 
pout pas plus malins que ceux de Bangkok 
st quis tacoma tout autant ce que sont 
ns fruits; ils s'en tiennent, jour aprés 
es à la sapotille, au grand pamplemousse 
et à la banane. Nous autres Siamois, de 
méme que les Chinois, nous savons 
choisir ' (p. 51) 

Chanatip's introduction to and translation 
of this travel document sheds a valuable hr 
upon the character of an important i 
monarch at a crucial time in the history of 
Siam. Moreover, ıt contributes to an under- 
standing of how South-East Asians view not 
only the West, but also each other. 


RACHEL HARRISON 


STEVE VAN BEEK: The Chao Phya: river 
in transition. xvi 210 pp. Kuala 
Lumpur, etc: Oxford University 
Press, 1995. £30. 


At a time when most people's experience of 
Thailand 1s through tourism, it is extremely 
pleasing to see a k that provides such a 
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balanced account of current social and environ- 
mental change in the country at a level 
accessible to tourists and casual readers. 
Without this book, many tourists’ experiences 
of the Chao Phya River will only be the 
bobbing heads and vegetables of Bangkok's 
notoriously artificial floating market, or the 
deafening roar of river taxis, often boarded 
only because Bangkok’s other transport 
system—the roads—are blocked by the city's 
even more notorious traffic. 

Valuable as this accessibility undoubtedly 1s, 
the style and depth of The Chao Phya may 
mean that the book is of interest only to casual 
readers and tourists. Although well researched 
and immaculately presented by Oxford 
University Press, the book 1s essentially a 
descnption of the river rather than original 
research. Also, its tendency to focus in text and 
photographs on such picturesque sights as 
processions, boats, or temples, suggests an 
intended readership of interested tourists, rather 
than academics or policy-makers. 

The book focuses on the Chao Phya, 
Thailand’s mam watercourse, and the river 
most tourists know in the centre of Bangkok. 
Steve van Beek, however, has taken tbe sensible 
approach of featuring the whole watercourse, 
including the river further north of Bangkok, 
and also the four tributaries of the Chao Phys, 
the Ping, Wang, Yom, and Nan rivers. These 
reach hke fingers across the entire northern 
region of Thailand, and provide an ideal 
opportunity to compare rural and urban prob- 
lems experienced in Thailand as a whole, the 
rivers being excellent vehicles for presentin 
these as links between the north ind: Bangkok 
and as symbols of current change. 

The book is divided into eight chapters 
describing the river system from its geological 
origins, political and economic histories, hous- 
ing and spiritual significance, to problems and 
management. Each topic is given good descrip- 
tive coverage, with sources of information listed 
at the back of each chapter. These lists include 
& wide range of in-depth books and articles by 

physical and social scientists Van 
Beek deserves credit for reviewing thus disparate 
range of materal and presenting it in a 
condensed form. 

This type of 
the book's most 
regard to current controversy over land use and 
possible damage to the river When environ- 
mental issues are featured daily ın Thailand's 
newspapers almost as a matter of course, there 
is great confusion and controversy about the 
ongin and extent of environmental problems 

as water shortages or deforestation. Van 
Beek approaches the topic by carefully listing 
the arguments and evidence for and against 
each possible explanation. By doing this, he 
avoids the error of more casual writers of 
assuming that water shortages are proven in 
the long term, or can be easily blamed on 
deforestation by upland ethnic minorities. On 
the contrary, van Beek shows the historical 
nature of deforestation and presents other 
possible explanations for water shortages, such 
as deep-bore wells and the increasing demand 
for water imn the lowlands. Current land-use 
changes around the river are presented as a 


neral contributes to one of 
eable aspects: its balance in 
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historical sequence rather than a sudden 
imposition. 

ther sections tend to describe ritual or 
history, rather than discuss the practical aspects 
of management. These sections can be very 
entertaining. The chapter on the Chao Phya 
and spiritual ntual describes a festival from 
north-east Thailand called the ‘cat procession’, 
in which inebriated villagers in search of rain 
put a cat in cage and sing to 1t while pouring 
water on its head. As cats generally dislike 
noise and water, it is beli that the more 
the cat howls, the more rain will come. (The 
unfortunate cat is eventually released.) 

The book is full of such anecdotes, and they 
make it interesting to read. But however 
amusing, they simply describe rather than 
discuss, with the result that no one section 
comes across as a specialist or particularly 
in-depth treatment. Yet as an anthology, there 
is a great deal of information here that may 
serve as a useful introduction or «guide to 
further reading, particularly as the excellent 
illustrations provide a very full image of the 
river in both rural and urban areas, past as 
well as present. 

As such, The Chao Phya goes further than 
many books in this class. There is so much 
information that there is unlikely to be any 
reader who will not learn something from it 
The theme of the river is topical and brings 
together many issues. But the general and 
descriptive approach means that the book can 
only an mtroduction to the topic and to 
Thailand as a whole rather than an analytical 
discussion of its subject. 


TIM FORSYTH 


A. H. C. Warp, RAYMOND W. CHU 
and JANET SaLarrF (ed. and tr.) 
The memoirs of Tan Kah Kee. 
xiii, 366 pp. Singapore: Singapore 
University Press, 1994. £30. 


Tan Kah-kee became a legend in his own 
lifetime. He was a first-generation Overseas 
Chinese from the vicinity of Amoy who accu- 
mulated vast wealth from business enterprises 
in South-East Asia and also became a t 
benefactor of Chinese causes, especially educa- 
tion and resistance to Japanese aggression. 
These memoirs were begun 1n March 1943 in 
Malang when Tan Kah-kee was 69. He had 
escaped from Singapore after the Japanese 
invasion and found a hiding place in Java. The 
bulk of the work, which recalls his life and 
experiences from his early 20s, was completed 
in April 1944. Additional material, including a 

ostwar addendum, was completed in tbe 
ollowing year and a half, with publication in 
the Chinese language first taking place ın 
Singapore in 1946. 
€ original work was organized under more 
than 500 separate headings, subsumed by this 
edition into five main sections dealing in turn 
with education, patriotism, political matters, 
social affairs and the subject’s personal business 
undertakings. The preface to the original 
volume 1s dated January 1946 and offers an 
instructive insight into the personal political 
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outlook of the author. The work also provides 
a rich source of information on 

Chinese activities and networks within 
South-East Asia before the outbreak of the 
Pacific War and the extent to which Tan Kah- 
kee was at their centre. Tan Kah-kee was, 
above all, a Chinese patriot who wished to hel 
overcome the country's backwardness through 
educational provision and:was fired to do more 
in mobilizing financial support by Japan's 
D een In this activity, he became progress- 
ively disillusioned with the corrupt regime of 
Chiang Kai-shek and was correspondingly 
impressed by the leaders of the communist 
movement whom he met during a visit to 
Yan'an and was moved to pronounce on as 
democratic. He wrote, ' After seeing what was 
hap in Yan’an, my excitement knew no 
bounds, for the things 1 had always dreamed 
of had finally come about and I rejoiced for 
our Chinese people.’ His postwar support for 
the Communist movement in China did not 
endear Tan Kah-kee to the authorities in 
Singapore. He returned to live in China in 1950 
and died there in 1961. 

This volume in translation will be of consider- 
able benefit to students of Chinese communities 
in South-East Asia, especially in Singapore, 
between the wars. It should instructive m 
another, possibly unintended sense Tan Kah- 
kee was driven by his Chinese identity and a 
determination to mobilize the Overseas Chinese 
1n support of his motherland Although men- 
tion is made of dealings with colonial authorit- 
ies, he does not, however, have anything to say 
about South-East Asia or South-East Asians 
but writes his memoirs from within a Chinese 
mental cocoon. Moreover, his nationalism 
showed a strikingly irredentist tendency. He 
was concerned to see unequal treaties nullified 
and the recovery of territories and foreign 


concessions of which China had been deprived 
for 100 . In addition, he clai that 
Annam (Vietnam) had been a Chinese 


posses- 
sion for more than 2,100 years and that, in the 
interests of lasting peace, the major powers 
should remove ch rule, implymg that 
China’s sovereignty should be fore. The 
sense of Chinese insulation from the host 
South-East Asian societies and the irredentist 
stance of these memoirs serve to point up a 
longstanding problem of- the lationship 
between China, the Chinese and South-East 
Asia which has revived with the end of the 
Cold War 


MICHAEL LEIFER 


ParRıcia Marusky: Malaysian 
shadow play and music: continuity 
j| an oral tradition. (South-east 

ian Social Science Monographs.) 
xiv, 149 pp. Kuala Lumpur, etc.: 
Oxford University Press, £994, £20. 


The shadow piy or wayang kulit is found in 
many parts o world, including China, 
India and South-East Asia. In Malaysia, four 
es of shadow play exist (a) wayang kulit 
awa, which is essentially the Javanese wayang 
kulit purwa performed by Javanese immigrants 
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in the southern state of Johore; (b) wayang 
kulit gedek or nang talung from southern 
Thailand, which is performed in the northern 
states of Kedah and Kelantan, (c) wayang kulit 
Melayu or wayang Jawa, a local form which is 
influenced by the Javanese wayang kulit purwa 
and was under the patronage of the courts of 
the northern states of Kedah and Kelantan 
and Pattani in southern Thailand prior to the 
Second World War; and (d) wayang kulit Siam, 
a local folk village form which is the most 
popular type of wayang kulit in Malaysia It is 
ound ın the northern states of Kedah, Kelantan 
and Trengganu and southern Thailand. 

Matusky’s book traces the correspondences 
of music and puppet movement ın the prologue 
or the Dalang Muda section which is performed 
by the ‘student’ or ‘deputy teer” before 
the actual story begins. Ni the techniques 
employed in tae ege of the shadow 
play such as dialogue, singing, instrumental 
music and puppet movement are demonstrated 
in the prologue. 

This book is a welcome addition to earlier 
works on wayang kulit Siam by Amin Sweeney 
and Ghulam Sarwar which analyse the dramatic 
repertoire, types of puppets and ritual aspects. 
Matusky's manuscript is important as it is the 
first comprehensive ethnomusicological study 
which deals with the musical repertoire and 
instruments of the wayang kulit Siam. The 
author studied with aad besime an apprentice 
of Hamzah bın Awang Amat, one of the most 
highly skilled dalang (puppeteer) in Malaysia 
whose musical and theatrical style is acknow- 
ledged by other dalang and musicians m the 
area to be a very old one. 

Through her detailed study of the music, 
Matusky has developed a written theory for 
the musical system which had previously been 
passed down from one generation to another 
orally. She shows how musical pieces of the 
ms kult Siam are constructed using a 
cyclical time unit (the gongan) as the basis of 
musical form or structure, and analyses the 
basic musical forms found in wayang kulit Siam 

Matusky also illustrates that there are links 
between the music of wayang kulit Siam and 
the music of island and mainland South-East 
Asia For instance, the gongan 1n wayang kulit 
Siam is similar to the temporal cycles in 
Javanese and Balinese music. The gongan is 
repeated, marked by a knobbed gong, sub- 
divided in a binary way on the basis of a 2-level 
stress unit, and is connected to another gongan 
at the gong (tetawak ibu) tone Stmilarities are 
also found m the musical mstruments. The 
gedumbak, geduk and kesi are also used in 
mainland Thailand, the double-headed gendang 
is found throughout the islands of South-East 
Asia, while the knobbed gong and reeded 
serunai are employed in both mainland and 
island South-Bast Asia. In addition, as in the 
music of other parts of South-East Asia, 
interlocking drum patterns are common in the 
music of wayang kulit Siam. 

Lastly, through her study Matusky has 
developed a modified staff notation for the 
music of wayang kulit Siam which includes the 
drum syllables used by Malay musicians. This 
notation has proved to be an effective teachin 
tool and has facilitated the introduction o 
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wayang kulit music m Malaysian universities 
and colleges. 

In conclusion, Malaysian shadow play and 
music is highly recommended as a text and 
reference book on the music of wayang kult 
Siam, and it should also be of interest to those 
who are tracing links n the music 
ae of mainland and island South-East 

ia 


S. B. TAN 


JAN VAN DER PUTTEN and AL AZHAR 
(ed.): Di dalam berkekalan persah- 
abatan, ‘In everlasting friendship’. 
Letters from Raja Ali Haji. 
(Semaian, no. 13) x, 292 pp. 
Leiden: University of Leiden, 1995. 
Guilders 40. 


The workaday Malay letter lacks the aes- 
thetic splendour of the older ceremonial letter, 
but it can provide historical information, 
often—as 1n this case—of a more personal 
character. This is a collection of 113 letters 
written by Raja Ali i to Von de Wall at 
Riau over 15 years (1857-72), when they were 
collaborating in the compilation of a Malay- 
Dutch dictionary, and some related works. 

Here we find Raja Ali, celebrated author of 
the Tuhfat al-Nafis, as political adviser to the 
Bugis Yam Tuan Muda (viceroy) of Riau, as 
Arabic and Islamic scholar and teacher, house- 
holder and family man. Von de Wall (1807—73) 
was a German who served in the Netherlands 
East Indies first as a soldier and later as an 
administrator and scholar. He had been posted 
to Riau, at the hub of the Malay language 
world, to compile a dictionary and grammar 
for official use. He found the hel he needed 
in Raja Ali and his kinsman, Hay: Ibrahim. 
Although Raja Ah and Von de Wall were 
separated only by a short sea crossing, family 

airs, teaching duties, ill-health or choppy 
seas (he fussed a good deal about these Ta 
two) often prevented Raja Ali from coming 
over to see the Assistant Resident at Tanjong 
Pinang. So he wrote letters, friendl 
sometimes very frank, to explain his a 
and to carry forward their business 

The Riau Residency was settling down in 
1857 after the deposition of Sultan Mahmud 
of Riau-Lingga; the letters of this early period 
are more varied 1n content tban ten years later 
when Raja Ali was receiving a Dutch subsidy 
(which he coyly concealed from his country- 


an 
nce 


men-—asking to be paid in dollars rather than 
Dutch ers) for considerable duties in 
helping Von de Wall. The latter, like Wilkinson 


a generation later, collected his dictionary 
material from informants whom he consulted 
over puzzling Malay words. The response 
usually came on ships of paper, each for one 
word and its meaning, unless Raja Ali bad a 
list copied out by a scribe. In his enthusiasm 
he tended to supply disquisitions (mufassar), 
and digress into Arabic derivati instead of 
sending the concise explanations (mufrad) of 
Riau-Johor Malay words, such as Von de Wail 
wanted. He consoled himself by assembling the 
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rejected material as a Malay language diction- 
ary Unfortunately only an abbreviated version 
of Von de Wall’s work and a little of Raja Ali's 
has come down to us. 

The working methods of the Malay man of 
letters were changing. Whereas Munshi 
Abdullah had been content to unearth Malay 
manuscripts during his visit to the East Coast 
m 1838, Raja Ali ıs concerned with printed as 
well as manuscript texts (and the numerous 
errors), with obtaining through Von de Wall 
books printed in Egypt or Java, having material 
bound in handsome leather volumes, and 
obtai a simple lithograph press to reduce 
the work of copying. He used considerable 
quantities of paper, of European origin, which 
was also supplied by Von de Wall (with many 
other items of ‘ shopping’). 

Most of the letters are short. Some comment 
on points ansing from the word-lists, manu- 
scripts, etc which Raja Ali forwards, after the 
113 letters we bave some of Raja Ali’s enclos- 
ures found with the letters. Each letter is 
conventional in its opening greetings and 
closing adieu. The style is correct (kalus), but 
on occasion informal, even colloquial, a tend- 
ency more marked ın the later letters. Within 
the letter each topic has its distinct passage, 
marked by conventional words of separation— 
syahdan, adapun, etc. Raja Ali had a clear, 
orderly mind and worked hard, sometimes 
late—he asks once for a supply of candles 
(together with a goose-quill De 

The letters also gve an unintended, but 
vivid, self-portrait of a courtly, elderly aristo- 
crat, very concerned to achieve, and to be seen 
to achieve, meritorious standards of style and 
accuracy. His reputation (nama) matters a great 
deal; he asks for official recognition of his work 
and his status. He tells Von de Wall—they 
were evidently close friends—about his other 
activities, his family events and t problems, as 
ta ımpinge on his working life. Living in 
rather reduced circumstances for a grandson of 
the celebrated paladin, Raja Hap, he works 

olitely but steadily to extract a sufficient 

ancial reward. Von de Wall seems to have 

taken this in good part, and Raja Ali thanks 
him—effusively on occasion. 

The scholarship of the editors adds much to 
the value of the letters as source material. The 
Jawi original has been transcribed, ın the 
printed text, into Rum: A comprehensive 
introduction gives the historical and literary 
background, and is supplemented by notes on 
each letter, maps of the Riau archipelago, a 
entical a tus on the text, and biographical 
notes on the leading figures. The result 1s both 
informative and readable 


J M. GULLICK 


ANTHONY MiLNER: The invention of 
politics in colonial Malaya: con- 
testing nationalism and the expan- 
sion of the public sphere. vi, 328 pp. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994. £35, $59.95. 

This closely 


and finely nuanced study 
of ideological 


ebate about the nature of 
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in a colonial society—that of the 
Malays of peninsular Malaya—is a model of 
its kand and will undoubtedly become a land- 
mark in Malaysian studies and an example to 
those in other fields. Drawing considerably, but 
usefully, on Foucauldian notions of epistemic 
rifts and modes of discourse analysis, the 
author seeks to trace in colonial Malaya the 
‘invention of politics’—that is to say, of new 
vocabularies of political discourse—as a prod- 
uct of df Ge contribution to) radical shifts 
in intellectual, socal and political forces. 
Inasmuch as these shifts continue to have 
consequences in post-colonial Malaysia, 
Milner’s ae has a good deal to say as well, 
at one t by im implication, about the present day. 
to conduct his en , Milner 
NN for analysis a handful of texts published 
between 1840 and 1940—Munshi Abdullah's 
Hikayat Abdullah, the mid-nineteenth-century 
school ography, Hikayat duna, the peal 
twentieth-century newspaper Utusan Melayu 
and its contemporary the Islamic monthly Al- 
Imam; a 1908 history of Johore and its Sultan; 
and three 1930s publications: an Islamic hor- 
tatory work Agama Islam dan akal (slam 
and reason), a coronation memorial, Riwayat 
tabalan Sultan Perak, and a left-wing survey of 
Malaya Melihat tanah ayer (Surveying the 
homeland). Most of these fest texts are well known 
and several much studied (some almost excess- 
ively 80), but juxtaposed in this fashion, 
sub to close reading, and employed to 
conduct a brilliant and persuasive argument 
about the emergence of new vocabularies for 
perceptions of a c g world and for social 
and political action within that world, they and 
their authors take on a fresh and compelling 


significance. 

Milner’s basic contention, which would now 
be conceded by those earlier in the field, 
including the present reviewer, is that ‘ national- 
ism’ is not an ad are tro je for the naming 
and exploration of ex changes under- 
gone by Malay social ae t during the period 
of colomal rule. Following on his own earlier 
work on the ‘kerajaan’ (the sultanate polity) 
in Malay history, er argues ti that what we 
observe if we ‘interrogate ee 
during the nineteenth and the first of 
twentieth centuries is the emergence of a new 
and enlarged sphere of public debate and 
contestation characterized by increasing tension 
between three perceptible emphases. These are 
represented by the thought-world of the kera- 
Jaan monarchies, ancien at the outset but 
turning 1ncreasingly to a defensive manager- 
ialism; by ‘sharT“a-mnded’ Islamic modernists 
engaged in evoking the ideal community of the 
umat; and by nascent nationalists who seek to 
embody and vivify an ethnically defined 
Malay bangsa. 

Though the work is not concerned in narrat- 
ive detail with the economic or other material 
context for these divergent visions, it is firmly 
anchored in the current historiography of the 
transformation of peninsular Malaya from a 
congeries of early nineteenth-century riverine 
Malay sultanates to the wealthy multi-ethnic 
nation state of the present day. That said, the 
deconstructive mode employed by the author 
in his ' patient circumambulation’ (p. 5) of the 
texts does lead one at times, afloat at high 


communi 
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altitudes of interpretation (‘we may reasonably 
suppose ... °, ‘this might be seen as ... ’, ‘this 

aj ppears to be an instance ... : , "What may well 
have struck Eunos’ ... ), to feel some feat of 
the oxygen of indisputability, or at least a 
clearer sight of the ground. But perhaps this is 
unfair. The suppositions of more conventional 
historians are seldom as clearly stated. 

Given Milner's insistence on close attention 
to discursive bcp ag 1t is is perhaps worth 
questioning one ın his own. The 
use of the Miel ape term "shari*a-munded ', 
borrowed with acknowl t from 
Marshall Hodgson to denote the group often 

reviously referred to as modernist, reformist 
t or as the reviewer would now prefer, 
renewalist), is only misleadingly enlightening 
Of course those so described had the observance 
of shari'a (here as elsewhere not very hap ily 
glossed as ‘Islamic law’) at the centre of 
vision (p. 147), but it would be a mistake do 
suppose that older schools of Muslims were 
any less concerned about shari'a, as numerous 
*arguments about how to argue' make clear 

In sum, this is a stylish and highly readable 

essay in cultural history and a serious and 

rtant one that merits an audience much 

er than its slightly cumbersome title might 

suggest. Impeccably produced (though far too 

expensive In for the market it 

deserves) it has an excellent index, and 1s 
ined for longevity. 


WILLIAM R. ROFF 


NicHOLAS TARLING (ed) The 
Cambridge history of Southeast 
Asia, Vol m The nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 706 pp. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992 [pub. 1993]. £55. 


This second volume of a broad survey of 
South-East Asian history is not as successful 
as its companion volume. Although it is a 
considerable advance on Hall’s standard his- 
tory, it fails to measure up fully to the 
Hustoniography of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. The spotlight is fixed too eee on 
the politics of colonial rule and inde pendones 
and not enough on economics an 
From a political angle, the book has some 
strengths. Nicholas Tarling’s introductory 
chapter notes that the unity of the May 
world’ was destro by the Anglo-Du 
Treaty of 1824, the founding moment of 
modern Malaysia. Both Carl Trock and Tony 
Stockwell point out the weakness of colomal 
states before 1940, tho Trocki fails to 

jen Paar why racism was allowed to undermine 

nial foundations. He puzzles over British 
abolition of the Burmese monarchy, providing 
no satisfactory explanation for this conundrum. 
Paul Kratoska and Ben Batson overestimate 
the state’s ability to repress anti-colonial move- 
ments, but they rightly draw attention to the 
fact that many ‘ modernists” focused on social 
and educational reform rather than politics. 
Tony Stockwell shows how the na makeing issue 
of Malaya’ s re-incorporation into lay 
world’ resurfaced with the Japanese occupation 
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and the early years of Indonesian independence. 
Yong Mun Cheong’s chapter 1s memorable 
mainly for a deafening silence on Pol Pot’s 
reign of terror in Cambodia, an omission in 
“part made good by Norman Owen in a later 
contnbution. 

Religion appears to be accorded a major 
place in this volume, but all too often it is 
treated as a mere appendage of politics 
Reynaldo Ileto fails to grasp that many move- 
ments of religious reform were in no way anti- 
colonial. Some reformers actively backed the 
colonial state, but most saw themselves as 
engaged in an activity of infinitely greater 
1mportance than politics. Paul Stange begins in 
the same vein as Ileto, but he mercifully goes 
on to produce a stimulating survey of religious 
trends in contempo South-East Asia In 
particular, he shows t for many Muslims 
independence was a minor, perhaps even nega- 
tive, episode in the far from completed process 
of creating a true Islamic community. 

South-East Asia’s main claim to fame today 
derives from being part of the world’s fastest 
growing economic region, but the historical 
origms of this phenomenon are poorly pre- 
sented here. In part, this is because the editor 
has allowed too much politics to creep into the 
economic chapters. Some hoary old mistakes 
are repeated in the editor’s own introductory 
chapter, notably that the Dutch Cultivation 

was applied only in Java, and that the 
ch had no commercial interests ın East 
Asia around 1850. 

The problems run deeper than this, however. 
Robert Elson neglects transport, protectionism 
and manufacturing 1n his survey of the colonial 
period. His silence on monopolistic shipping 

conferences’ 18 cularly unfortunate, as 
these were probably the single most negative 
economic aspect of colonial rule. While gener- 
ally over-emphasizing the disruptions caused 
by the 1930s recession, he fails to stress the 
harm caused by obstructing imports from 
Japan in that decade. In contrast, his critique 
of the colonial ‘drain’ of funds out of the 
region seems exaggerated. The only Asian 
entrepreneurs properly examined are the 
Chinese, whereas there 1s little reference to that 
rich tapestry of other commercial communities, 
Scots, Corsicans, Armenians, Jews, Arabs, 
Indians, and numerous South-East Asian 
groups from the Bugis of Sulawesi to the 
Arakanese of Burma The prosperity of 
Javanese peasants under the Cultivation System 
18 not submitted to the counter-factual question 
of how much more prosperous they might have 
been without the system. Arguments for the 
inefficiency of estates compared to smallhold- 
ings are ignored, despite an extensive hterature 
reaching back to Bauer, and Elson's 
unexpected praise for international commodity 
agreements of the 1930s only compounds this 
failing. His idea that primary staple exports 
were a blind alley for development sits uneasily 
with the tremendous success of neighbouring 
Australia and New Zealand on just such a basis 

Norman Owen has a surprisingly pessimistic 
view of South-East Asia’s economic progress 
since 1945. He seems still to hanker after the 
goals of equity and self-sufficiency, popular in 
the 1960s and 1970s, but shown to be economic- 
ally problematic, The notion that the economic 
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failure of Vietnamese Communists and Burmese 
Socialists was partially compensated by greater 
social equality is contradicted by much of his 
own material. His apparent approval of 
Indonesian ‘transmigration’ policy clashes with 
many independent assessments. The old myth 
that transnational corporations came to South- 
East Asia to exploit cheap labour 18 maintained, 
although it flies in the face of Singapore's 
experience and raises severe problems of how 
to assess the real cost of labour. Similarly, the 
idea that South-East Asia will find development 
harder than the first generation of 'Newly 
Industralized Countries’ is not supported by 
recent developments. The fact that Vietnam 
and the Philippines have spent a t deal on 
education and health without achieving rapid 
development does not disprove the ‘human 
caprtal’ thesis; it merely shows that the state 
can be as incompetent in providing socal 
infrastructures as in running businesses. 
Nevertheless, Owen makes some telling points 
Government policy had far less impact on 
economic performance than many would like 
to think. The teeming shanty towns which 
outside observers castigate as hell-holes are in 
reality ‘slums of hope’. Import substitution 
industrialization in the Philippines M pd a 
set of economic rents which made this the 
slowest growing economy in ASEAN. Last but 
not least, rising prejudice against Chinese and 
other minority commercial communities may 
still ravage the region's blooming economy. 
Structurally, the book suffers from some 
defects. The level of repetition between es 
is unacceptably high, compounding the problem 
that South-East Asia has accorded a mere 
two volumes for its history by Cambridge 
University Press. East Timor is simply left out, 
unti] it briefly I up as a problem for 
Indonesia towards the end of the volume. The 
maps are too few and far between. But 
redeeming features of the book are the biblio- 
graphical essays at the end of each chapter, a 
asset for undergraduates, and Paul 
Kratoska’s bibliography of bibliographies, an 
especially useful research tool. 


W. G. CLARENCE-SMITH 


C. Bawa YaMBa: Permanent pilgrims: 
the role of pilgrimage in the lives of 
West African Muslims in Sudan. 
(International African Library, 15.) 
xiv, 237 pp. Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press for the Inter- 
national African Institute, 1995. 
£39.50. 


The title of the book refers to third-, fourth-, 
and sometimes fifth-generation West African 
immigrants who have lived all their lives in the 
Sudan but, nevertheless regard themselves as 
being on pilgrimage and see their villages as 
nothmg more than lminal stations between 
their West African home and Mecca. They 
speak Hausa, have a form of Hausa social 
organization and onginate mainly from 
Northern Nigeria. Yamba’s research was con- 
ducted in six villages inhabited exclusively by 
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these West African immigrants in the Gezira, 
in close proximity to Wad Medani as well as 
in Wad Medam itself. 

The main aim of Yamba’s book is to examine 
the role which the pilgrimage to Mecca Pa 
in the lives of these immigrants an e 
processes thro which they maintain and 
transmit beliefs in its utmost 1mportance It is 
these beliefs which generate the immigrants 
self-identity as pilgrims on their way and as 
different both from other West African immig- 
rants in Sudan and their Sudanese hosts, and 
which constitute pilgri as a paradigm for 
daily life. Yamba's book evolves around a 
central paradox: given that the immugrants 
share the traditional concept of pilgrimage, 
which entails a journey from one place to 
another, why do they live on in the Sudan and 
still define themselves as being on a journey 
and, when necessary, feel obligated to explain 
why they have not yet reached Mecca? Some 
of their lenis are couched im rational 
terms; the lack of funds, inability to acquire 
travel documents to cross the Red Sea into 
Saudi Arabia, indebtedness to benefactors in 
their adopted villages, famihal responsibility or 
involvement in a web of reciprocal relationships 
with oiher Muslims. A rns Taction preveat 
pilgrims from moving freely from to p 
once they have settled for some tme in Sudan 
and become established as respectable members 
of a local pilgrim community. But much more 
prominent and significant are explanations 
which Yamba calls ‘metaphysical’ and which 
invoke the signs of inauspicious times and 
present the inability to reach Mecca as a 
manifestation of God’s will. 

On the theoretical level, the paradox of the 
immigrants’ situation as pilgrims, most of 
whom never reach Mecca, is the problem of 
the relation of thought and action. ired by 
Parkin's analysis of ‘key verbal concepts’ and 
Kapferer’s concept of ‘ontologies’, Yamba 
treats the belief system of the pilgrims as 
constituting an ontology that generates the 
world-view around which they organize their 
lives and he sensitively describes the institu- 
tional context within which ideas proliferating 
from the pilgrimage are transacted and pre- 
sented as the ultimate value to strive for. He 
shows that the ontology of pilgrims carries the 
definition of a popa person and impels those 
wishing to be so defined to live and act ın a 
certain way. He es that what might look 
to the outside o as a di 
between motives and actions is in fact a process 
in the Teproduotion and regeneration of the 
same total contexts of which the pilgrimage is 
the dominant symbol. Its meaning for the West 
African ts in the Sudan lies in the 

tuity of endeavour rather than the 
achievement of a specific major goal. 

The key verbal concept within the pilgrim's 
ontology is Insha’ Allah, which expresses the 
notion of divine predetestination in Islam and 
the belief that one's own action cannot alter 
that which is divinely predetermined. Yamba 
eschews the discussion of general Islamic 
notions of predestination and fatalism but, 
building on the logic and heuristic potency of 
Weber's analysis of the Christian notions of 
predestination, stresses the importance of the 
uncertainty about who are or are not among 
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the chosen which, without contradicting their 
general belief, still enables the pilgrims to 
engage in rational actions to achieve particu- 
lar objectives. 

Although in places unnecessarily verbose and 
often repetitive, E Ma well-written mono- 
graph, the main value of which 1s in providing 
the most sensitive analysis known to me of the 
Islamic notions of predestination in a particular 
ethnographic setting. Apart from that, it fills a 
signi t gap 1n our ethnographic knowled, 

of the Sudan. West Africans, collectively 
referred to as Fellata, constitute a considerable 
proportion of the Sudanese population Most 
of them came to take in the Mahdist 
uprising or to escape colonial rule and have 
now generali become assimilated Sudanese. 
Duffield's 1981 monograph has already dealt 
with this category of West African immigrants. 
Yamba's monograph is, however, the first 
ethnographic account of those West African 
immigrants who regard themselves as pilgrims 
and reside in the Sudan in what they see as 
transient camps. Most of these are in the 
Gezira, undoubtedly the most researched d 
of the Sudan. Although Yamba did his field- 
work in Gezira, unlike most anthropologists 
who have recently worked there, he je ro- 
duced a mono; h which tells us something 
about that part of the world that we did not 
know before. 


LADISLAV HOLY 


D. A. MasoLo: African philosophy in 
search of identity. (African Systems 
of Thought.) ix, 301 pp. Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press and the 
International African Institute, 
London; Indiana University Press, 
Bloomington, IN: 1994. £12.95, 
$14.95. 

TSENAY SEREQUEBERHAN: The hermen- 
eutics of African philosophy: horizon 
and discourse. ix, 161 pp. New York 
Y " donum Routledge, 1994. 
£14.99. 


Readers of this review who have followed 
the evolution of the philosophical debate in 
Africa will know that at its very core has been 
the thorny and intractable ion of how to 
define Africa itself. In the view of V.Y. 
Mudimbe, concepts of ‘Africa’ which prevail 
today are mostly the product of a European 
discourse, the internal epistemological 
dynamics of which have required (and still 

uire?) the articulation of an oppositional 
Other in order to define itself. According to 
this argument, the construction of the European 
‘Self’, which has included claims to historical 
progress, scientific rationality, objectivity, and 
truth, has in part depended upon the invention 
of an African ‘ Other’ which is without history, 
irrational, and superstitious. The ‘Africa’ pro- 
duced by European discourse is an ica 
meant to be alienated from its own history and 
dominated by a superior Puropean ‘ : 

Although Mudimbe is neither the first nor 
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the only African scholar to have recognized 
and addressed this problematic, the sheer 
breadth and depth of his project has demon- 
strated better than most the epistemological 
environment which has reduced Africa to an 
object of the European gaze and European 
domination, as well as the enormous difficulty 
of escaping from the grip of the dominant 
Western epistemology and discourse. And if 
African philosophers disagree on much else, as 
seemingly do most philosophers, 1t would seem, 
they are generally unified in their quest to 
develop strategies which will enable contempor- 
ary African intellectuals to remove África from 
the margins of European discourse and to 
reclaim its own history 

It is 1n this context that one can com 
the two books under review here, although 
their aims are quite different Masolo's African 
philosophy i search of identity ıs a critical 
overview of the development of African philo- 
sophy in recent decades and, as such, does not 
set out to establish a specific philosophical 
position. He agrees that ‘the challenge to 
African philosophers lies in making philosophy 
an African discourse’ (p. 43), and his discussion 
of the philosophical debate ın Africa focuses 
on an analysis of discourses and disputations 
about reason and rationality. By contrast, 
Serequeberhan’s Hermeneutics of African philo- 
sophy is a sustained and carefully crafted 
argument designed to provide a philosophical 
framework for the ultimate liberation of post- 
colonial África. For him, philosophy must grow 
out of the lived conditions of the revolutionary 
situation, to which external debates about 
reason and rationality are largely irrelevant. 

Masolo's book 1s a masterful review of the 
work of the major participants m this debate. 
Tempels, Griaule, Mbit, Horton, Goody, 
Hallen and Sodipo, Towa, Mudimbe, 
Hountondj, Wiredu and Oruka. Particularly 
welcome are the author's lengthy analyses of 
the French-language writings of Alexis Kagame 
and Fabian Eboussi-Boulaga, most of whose 
work is not available to English- ing 
students. Masolo erally proceeds pre- 
senting some of the major features of each 
individual philosophers work, followed by 
various criticisms, including his own. This 
organization of the book lends itself to use as 
a textbook on the subject. However, the 

resentation 1s not so discontinuous as this 

rief description might suggest. The overall 
exposition is held topether by the thesis that at 
the centre of the philosophical debate in Africa 
has been ‘the concept of reason, a value which 
is believed to stand as the great divide between 
the civilized and the uncivilized, the logical and 
the mystical’ (p.1) The themes explored m 
the book are therefore directly related to the 
explication of this thesis and are presented in 
terms of several variables For example, the 
ontological notions of the ethnophilosophers 
are confronted by their historicist critics; those 
hilosophers more concerned with defining 
owledge are confronted by those who 
emphasize discourse, and positivist positions 
are confronted with relativist ones. 

This is an impressive undertaking, accomp- 
hshed with considerable clanty At the same 
time, despite Masolo's confident handling of 
the material, the book is informed by a certam 
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tentativeness which may derive from the 
author's failure explicitly to present his own 
philosophical position while at the same time 
criticizing each of the philosophers treated in 
the text. Masolo's views are therefore sprinkled 
here and there through the book, but because 
they are never systematically presented, they 
occasionally appear to be inconsistent. 

This feature of the book can be illustrated 
by following one particular line of argument. 
Of all Masolo's criticisms, those reserved for 
Robin Horton are the harshest and the most 
sustamed (See in particular, ch. vi.) Horton 18 
criticized primarily for allegedly being a reduc- 
tionist positivist who has represented Africans 
as 'the exemplary negation of rationality' 
(p. 94) This is a misrepresentation of Horton's 
position, central to which is an assertion of the 
universality of “human cognitive rationality’ 
which 1s expressed through the ‘use of theory 
in the explanation, prediction and control of 
events’ (see his ‘Tradition and modernity 
revisited’, in M. Hollis and S. Lukes (ed), 
Rationality and relatwism, Cambridge, Mass., 
1982, 256). 

Masolo attacks this idea from several per- 
spectives (see pp. 130-33) Firstly, he disagrees 

at ‘traditional thought is formulated along 
theoretical lines, nor 1s 1t founded on accepted 
theoretical frameworks. Such  theorizin 
according to Masolo, does not exist 1n ‘ tradi- 
tional’ society either among the ordinary 
people, or among the specialists. Indeed, 


‘ traditional thought is not specialized 
knowledge. It cares neither for the theoret- 
ical plausibility nor for the logical consist- 
ency of its many claims because its 
production does not take place under the 
awareness of or need for theoretical plaus- 
ibility or logical consistency as guidelines 
for its 1nternal structure. Often traditional 
thought is not consistent at all. Even the 
concept of causality which 1s ascribed to 
the power of the word 1s not consistently 
held’ (p. 131). 


It is true that ‘traditional’ thought 1s often 
inconsistent, a characteristic which Robin 
Horton has analysed in considerable detail But 
Masolo is not careful enough about distin- 
guishing among different levels of discourse in 
traditional society. Specialized (and even logic- 
ally sophisticated) knowledge certainly does 
exist, which he recognizes elsewhere in his 
book. He seems to endorse Hallen's and 
Sodipo's findings that Yoruba healers 'are 
more sophisticated epistemologically, and are 
more critically and indeed empirically minded, 
than has been generall a re (p 141). 
Similarly, he describes Griaule's famous inter- 
locutor, Ogotemméli, as following ‘a TIgorous 
method’ and ‘infallible logic’ in his 
courses (p. 7 

Masolo's ion of Horton's work is 
weakened by the fact that he has not adequatel 
taken into consideration  Horton's 198 
rethinking of his orginal and controversial 
article, ‘African traditional thought and 
Western science’ (Africa, 37, nos. 1 and 2, 1967, 
50—71, 155-87; Horton's revised thinking was 
published in ‘Tradition and modernity 
revisited ’, in Hollis and Lukes Gi ), Rationality 
and relativism, 201-60). In the later paper, 
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Horton nds to various criticisms about 
the original article by attempting to demon- 
strate how the universal rationality produces 
different results in differing social, economic 
and technological environments. In ‘modern’ 
contexts, he argues, a competitrve mode of 
theorizing predominates which has been far 
more productive of certain kids of results 
than the consensual mode of theorizing which 
is characteristic of ‘traditional’ societies. 
Although a? does not address go 
specific aspect of Horton's argument, it can be 
usefully compared with the following observa- 
tions concerning the views of Kwesi Wiredu- 


*Obviously for Wiredu, ... the method 
which has attained the test number of 
successes—-and is by far most likely to 
continue to do so—is the experimental 
method of modern science. In this respect, 
people who live in the modern scientific 
situation have no business in exhuming or 
defending the procedures of knowledge 
obtaining in the traditional systems. The 
all-rmportant point that needs to be noted 
is that problems of contemporary so 
must be dealt with in accordance wi 
contemporary procedures of knowledge. In 
our view, this kind of reasoning embodies 
relativism Furthermore, there is nothing 
incompatible about holding a relativist 
thesis m regard to the instrumentalist role 
of reason while also holding a rigid objec- 
tivist or realist thesis in the areas of science. 
The combination of the two, 1n any case, 
makes the world of experience' (p 210) 


This suggests that a major difference 
between Horton and Wiredu 1s the prescriptive 
position of the latter with re to the 
questionable utility of 'traditional' thought in 
resolving the problems of contemporary society. 
Horton does not pronounce his views on this 
kind of etn Interestingly, however, 
although Wiredu clearly sees himself as a 
rationalist and explicitly rejects the relativist 
position, Masolo none the less wants to inter- 
pret him as a relativist. Why, then, does Masolo 
reject so firmly Horton's argument, when it 1s 
arguable (following Masolo's reasoning in the 
preceding uotation) that there is at least a 

int of relativism in the formulation of a 
universal rationality producing different results 
in different social contexts? 

An indication of Masolo’s own position is 
found in his formulation that the world of 
experience is made up of a combination of 
instrumentalist and objectivist reasoning His 
relativism is most clearly defined in his criticism 
of various positivist positions and in his 
rejection of the extreme scientistic position 
found in some of the writings of Paulin 
Hountondj. Similarly he warmly embraces 
those pluralist thinkers who treat the scientific 
and the traditional as perspectives rather than 
hierarchically arranged modes of thought. For 
example, he clearly aligns hi with 
Mudimbe by has g him for his sustained 
attacks on ' Western epistemological aum. 
tions about the standards of rationality’ (p. 2). 

At the same time, Masolo reveals his own 
rationalist inclinations when he chides 
Mudimbe for not having identified and articu- 
lated an internal African episteme (or epistemes) 
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to counter the dominant Western epistemology, 
while at the same time casting doubt on the 
relevance of such a project. 


‘Assuming that the project of eee ki 
epistemological assumptions within whic 
authentically African knowledge can reside 
18 possible, there will still be the problem 
of making such fundamental principles 
operative in the thinking modes of young 
Africans today rather merely listing 
them as antiquarian products of a post- 
modern ‘en ent in the politics of 
knowledge’ (p. 188). 


Whereas Masolo’s doubts about the pos- 
sibility of identifying an ‘authentic’ African 
episteme may be justifiable, his use of the word 
‘antiquarian’ in relation to this project is 
rev g The word appears again in the 
closing sentences of his book, when reflecting 
briefly on the future of African philosophy, he 
opines that a ‘... move toward a new culture 
is inevitable, and many Afncan intellectuals, 
especially in philosophy, need to shed the 
antiquarian complex that is suffocating progress 
m many aspects of their thinking. So while we 
say yes to African personality, we ought also 
to say yes to technological modernism; yes to 
the African conscience, but also yes to universal 
science’ (p. 251). 

Do these remarks not reveal an ambivalence? 
While Masolo might criticize those who relegate 
Afncan thought to the realms of irrationality, 
he himself rejects tts allegedly ‘antiquarian’ 
attributes. Can we, therefore, conclude (some- 
what hesitantly) that Masolo’s rejection of 
Horton’s insistence on the rationality of tradi- 
tional thought derives from his concern that 
such a position might possibly j , value 
and give continued life to the allegedly ‘anti- 
quarian' aspects of traditional thought? 

Whatever judgements might be brought to 
bear on this reading of Masolo, and despite 
the many fine qualities of his book, his analysis 
has not taken us very far in resolving the 
dilemma described in the opening paragraphs 
of this review: how African intellectuals might 
escape from the grip of the dominant Western 
epistemology and discourse. 

From this perspective, Serequeberhan's The 
hermeneutics of African philosophy provides 
refreshing, yet challenging, relief. He seeks 
escape from the epistemological dilemma by 
placing the evolution of his philosophy firmly 
on ican soil, from which perspective all of 
the above (1.¢., the numerous debates about 
reason, rationality, science, ontology, authenti- 
city, négritude, tradition, modernity, etc.) 1s 
irrelevant. The aim of Serequeberhan’s African 
philosophical hermeneutics is nothing less than 
the ‘ theoretic consummation’ of the demise of 
direct Eur colonial dominance through 
the ‘critical and explorative engagement of 
one’s own cultural specificity and lived histor- 
icalness. It is a critically aware exploratrve 
appropriation of our cultural, political, and 
historical existence’ (p. 23). 


‘The fundamental aim of the Afncan 

for freedom ... is to disclose an 
thonous tradition and history of 
politico-economic struggles interior to 
itself. ... To autochthonously overcome the 


aut 
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indigence of our indigenous political and 
historic existence—created and perpetu- 
ated by European colonialism and neocolo- 

iali 13 the basic and most fundamental 
historic task of the African struggle for 
freedom’ (p. 37). 


This philosophy emerges 1n the context of 
revolutionary conditions during which urban 
militants are ‘forced into a concrete collabora- 
tion’ (p. 94) with rural populations ‘who are 
rebels by instinct’. In this context, the 
Westernized urban militant must place his 
European cultural baggage at the service of the 
revolutionary situation. ' Political engagement 
loses its abstract replicability . and becomes 
the constant attempt to be relevant to lived 
experience’ (p. 99) By employing her or his 
European values and skills for the purposes of 
the revolution, the urban African 'the 
hustoricity of the rural indigenous mass’. 
Through the ‘lived historicity of the moment’ 
a new synthesis is developed in which custom 
and ition are ‘cut and cast to fit the historic 
requirements of the struggle’ (pp. 108-9). ‘A 
very practical and pragmatic rationality domin- 
ates and directs the boca gi of [the] praxis 
of concrete communal self-creation. This 1s the 
lived quotidian self-formatrve ethos of the 
liberation struggle’ (p. 85) 

Serequeberhan’s exposition 1s based on a 
reading of Fanon and Cabral in which the 
basic elements include Fanon’s concept of a 
forced merging of interests between the rural 
masses and an urban vanguard, and Cabral’s 
concept of the ‘return to the source’, which 
for him was to be found in an actively 
revolutionary rural population prepared to 
re-think and re-work its ‘ ossified African past’, 
through which process African historicity will 
be reclaimed 

Theoretically, there 1s considerable a in 
this exposition. (Recall that Serequeberhan 
refers to his project as a ‘theoretic consumma- 
tion’ of postcolonial African liberation.) But 
what are the precise conditions which will bring 
about this revolution? Here matters become 
somewhat more vague, although it is clear that 
precursors to the revolution will not be found 
in abstract philosophizing. Relying on concepts 
of historical change proposed by Cornelius 
Castortadis (The imagmary institution of society, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1987, Serequeberhan 
argues that true African liberation will occur 
through ‘a process of radical novelty . [an] 
eruptive historical self creation (which) always 
occurs in terms of concrete needs and in 
response to specific historic pressures’ (p. 96) 

ere do we find these ‘volcanic eruptions’ 
of historical change? It seems certain that 
Serequeberhan must haye Entrea in mind, 
where the struggle for liberation still enjoys 
some momentum. But do recent events in 
Rwanda, Liberia or Sierra Leone qualify as 
revolutionary ‘volcanic eruptions’? These 
tragıc situations have certainly produced ' rad- 
ical novelty’, if this does not seem too euphem- 
istic a term to describe such horrifying 
circumstances But the evolution of events in 
these three countries as viewed from afar seem 
largely to be bereft of clear purpose or direction 
Serequeberhan’s programme for liberation 
assumes a purposeful intentionality and histor- 
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ical consciousness which are often submerged 
by conditions of profound radical change. But 
perhaps ‘the lived historicity of the moment’ 
in these countries is ın fact producing philo- 
sophies and philosophers about whom we have 
not heard. Or do we need to hear about it for 
it to be philosophy? 


LOUIS BRENNER 


DYMITR Isriszmow and ALHAII 
Marna GIMBA (ed.): Bole language 
and documentation Unit (BOLDU), 
Report I. (Westafrikanische Studien. 
Frankfurter Beiträge zur Sprach- 
und Kulturgeschichte, . 7) 
137 pp. Köln: Rüdiger Köppe 
Verlag, 1994. DM 32. 


The Bole people (autonym mí'y'yá píkka, 
Hausa Boolaawaa) comprise an important 
ethnic and linguistic group of north-eastern 
Nigeria, mendos from the area around 
Gombe ın the south to Potiskum in the north. 
The traditional Bole capital is Fıka, approxi- 
mately 60 km. south of Potiskum, and the Emir 
of Fika is one of the most prominent traditional 
rulers of northern Nigeria. In the 1920s, when 
the main east-west road was constructed 
through Potiskum, the Emur’s court moved 
there to facilitate commercial and political 
interaction. The Bole language alc m 
bóo pikkà, Hausa Boolancu) is a mem 
of the  West-À Branch of  Chadic 
(Newman, Afroasiatic Linguistics, 5/1, 1977; 

ungraithmayr and Ibriszimow, Chadic lexical 
roots, Berlin, 1994). 

BOLDU Report I 18 the first in a projected 
series of reports on Bole language and ethno- 
graphy. These reports will be welcome, inas- 
much as there is no extensive published 
documentation on this numerically and politic- 
ally important group. 

The present report consists of a total of five 
papers presented under three headings: Part 1, 

Crafts , by Dymitr Ibriszimow and Alhaji 
Maina Gimba; Part 2, ' Landscape development 
and environmental change 1n northern parts of 
the Gongola Basin, northeastern Nigeria’, by 
Jurgen Heinnch. ‘A on migration from 
Fika, northeastern Nigeria ', by Rupert Kawka, 
‘Toponyms’, by Dymitr Ibriszimow and Alhaji 
Maina Gimba; Part 3, ‘Guide to Potiskum 
Museum with catalogue of artifacts", by 
Gisela Seidensticker-Brikay and Wilhelm 
Seidensticker. The book concludes with a 
‘Bole-English glossary’ compiled by Dymitr 
Ibrszimow and Alhaji Maina Gimba, which 
includes all the Bole words found in the book, 
marked for tone and vowel length. 

Ibnszimow’s and Gimba’s paper ın part 1 
describes 16 decorative patterns found in round 
woven mats (Bole kümbà, Hausa dai and 
five patterns on calabashes (Bole kúlé, Hausa 
Éwaryaa) There are photographs of ten of the 
mat patterns and four of the calabash patterns. 
For each r panera the authors present the Bole 
terms and an interpretation, e.g. pe origin of 
the decoration of kùmbà türbà Idirtisd ‘tray 
(of) path (of) Idirisa’ is dated sometime after 
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1922 as a representation of the proud manner 
of walking of one of the sons of Emir 
Mohammmed Ibn Idirisa, who reigned 
1922-76. The section on calabash decorations 
concentrates on the techniques and tools of 

yro-engraving by a calabash decorator, Mat 
D maar, Tambaya. This 1s apparently a dyin 
art among the Bole, giving the vocabulary bd 
discussion here particular linguistic and ethno- 
graphic importance. There is also a list of Bole 
terms for calabashes of different sizes and 
functions 

The three papers in part 2 are allied 1n their 
focus on poe es urban, and 
toponymical respectively. Heinrich’s paper 1s a 
description of the geological and physical 
features of the Bole and contiguous areas, 
illustrated by a map, a cross-sectional diagram, 
and two photographs. Most of the discussion 
18 technical and outside the competence of this 
reviewer to evaluate. Of interest, however, are 
sections on how agricultural innovation, par- 
ticularly ploughing and use of fertilizers (per- 
mitting annual farming without leaving fields 
fallow) have led to soil erosion and diminution 
of M A concluding section su 
remedies to allay further environmental deteri- 
oration Kawka's paper is a study of the 
population pattern of Fika town, and in 
particular, factors leading to choice by indi- 
viduals to stay in Fika or to leave. Kawka 
identifies ‘pull’ factors and ‘push’ factors 
which prompt individuals to leave. The most 
influential factor is the lure of professional 
opportunities in urban centres for better- 

ucated individuals. An important push factor 
is ‘infrastructural deficits’, particularly lack of 
an easy and dependable water supply. 
Tbriszimow’s and Gimba’s article on toponyms 
has linguistic, historical and cultural interest. 
They classify 120 toponyms into the categories 
(a) anthroponyms or titles, (6) ethnonyms or 
toponyms typical for an ethnic group, (c) 

eristics of the yee (with 7 sub- 
categories), (d) miscellaneous (anecdotic, 
votive, peculiar events), (e) folk-etymology, and 
(f) unknown origin. Many of the place names 
include a geographical feature such as guushó 
‘hill’ or pac ‘valley’ and identifiable ob} 
such as hi “baobab tree’, eg. gdart le 
* Sale's valley’ or dèmi dayd ‘Aya’s tamarind’. 
Some are full Bole sentences, e.g. Ashi kónók 
'ydwó ‘the baobab takes the grain’, derived 
rom a myth according to which a baobab tree 
roduced a ary and saved the people of 
ika from a famine. 

Seidensticker-Brikay's and Seidensticker’s 
contribution to part 3 is not a research paper 
per se, but rather a catalogue of the artifacts 
deposited in the Potiskum Museum, commis- 
sioned in 1989. The museum contains not only 
Bole cultural items, but also items from the 
other local ethnic groups, ie. the Karekare, 
Ngamo, and Ngizim. There are both items 
illustrating local culture, such as pots, and also 
items of interest for the history of the Fika 
Emirate, such as ceremonial objects and corres- 

ondence between Emirs of Fika and other 
eaders in north-eastern Nigeria. 

The papers in BOLDU Report I are diverse 
in content and level of technicality. As a 
linguist and a specialist in Chadic languages, I 
would have liked more on Bole language and 
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more analysis of the language materials 1n the 
book. Specialists ın other of north- 
eastern Nigerian scholarship might make paral- 
lel comments with respect to their fields. None 
the less, the editors/authors are to be applauded 
for making this work available without allowing 
it to ‘land 1n an academic drawer’ (p. 16). 


RUSSELL G. 8CHUH 


MiCHAEL MANN and VALERE 
SANDERS (comp.): A bibliography of 
African language texts in the col- 
lections of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of 
London, to 1963. (Documentary 
Research in African Literatures, 3.) 
xviii, 429 pp. London: Hans Zell 
Publishers, 1994. £65. 


In introducing and welcoming this breathtak- 
ing inventory of more than 7500 African 
lan, titles in over 300 African languages 
excludmg Arabic, Afrikaans and Classical 

thiopic), two of the most important and 
helpful things for the reviewer to communicate 
to the reader—when each has got his breath 
back—are to indicate exactly what this resource 
consists of and just how to use it. Who these 
likely readers are suggests yet another bonus 
from this unique collection: besides the central 
readership of those working on African lan- 
guage studies, the volume will also appeal to 
those researching into mission history in Africa 
and the development of education 

To define what this bibhography comprises 

uxes a clear description of boundaries. 
African language texts has brought together the 
three major collections in this country: that of 
SOAS, that of the International African 
Institute (IAI, formerly the International 
Institute for African Languages and Cultures), 
and that of the International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa (ICCLA) The 
last-named, originating as a sub-committee of 
the International Missionary Council and later 
restyled the Christian Literature Council, trans- 
ferred many of its holdings to the SOAS 
Library, just as the LAI had earlier transferred 
some of its titles to the ICCLA. Mission presses 
played a conspicuous part in printing material 
in can lan; : 

The scope is restricted to texts that were 
principally intended for local readers. Materials 
pony designed for lan learning by 

esterners, grammars and dictionaries are 
excluded, as are texts that have ap m 
academic journals Hence the reader's need to 
be aware of Wilma Meiers complementary 
Bibliography of African languages (1984), 1n the 
same way that supplementary information on 
biblical translations, including the British and 
Foreign Bible Society holdings now at 
Cambridge, is to be found in Geraldine 
Coldham's African scriptures (1966). Without 
being in any way churlish, it is disappointing 
to have to draw attention to a user's serious 
limitation, The cut-off date is 1963. The 
symbolism of this being somewhere near the 
generalized end of the colonial era is less 
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persuasive than the subsequent a of 
such guides as Zell’s invaluable nom books 
in print (1975). 

Within these content parameters, the struc- 
ture of the volume has at its heart a book-list, 
arranged within an alphabetical language con- 
text, of 8,138 entries. The indispensable indexes 
1nclude short title, author and language indexes, 
the last subdivided by country, by classification 
(à la Fivaz and Scott after Greenberg and 
Guthrie), and alphabetical For the non-linguist 
historians and anthropologists brought up in 
the standard literature, their search for Fulani 
or Fulfulde 1n the language index will direct 
them to Fula, though they will be less fortunate 
if they key in the not uncommon Peul or 
Pulaar The helpful introduction includes the 
sine qua non, in a bibliography of this level of 
skilled compression, of a table of the hundred 
abbreviations and symbols used throughout the 
text. Most of the icons defeat any attempt by 
this reviewer to reproduce them in his text. His 
advice ın any case is to photocopy pp. xvii- 
xviii and have them by one whenever one uses 
the Bibliography. 

Turning to the method of finding one's 
direction, the best method, and the one likely 
to be the approach of first instance by most 
users of this bibliography, 1 is to play safe and 
take a lan where one already knows one's 
way about S. locating Hausa in the core 
book-list, "i entries are introduced by a list of 
countries where the language 1s mainly spoken 
(Sudan may not come immediately to every- 
one's mind), followed by references to a variety 
of language sources such as the Library of 
Congress subject heading and the Mann and 
Dalby Thesaurus (1987), preferred by the 
compilers over the conservative former for its 
introduction of autoglossonyms There follows, 
for Hausa and many other languages, a symbol 
which still defeats this reviewer, but since 1t is 
then glossed by ‘Hausa’ it presents no problem, 
only a puzzle. Entries, 346 for Hausa, are laid 
out in a standardized pattern of information 
on author, publisher and place, date, number 
of pages, and SOAS archive call numbers 
(pending transfer to the main collection). Hausa 
speakers, but not all users, will know enough 
to look for a title as Littafi if it does not appear 
under Litafi and know that Bauct is a period 
variant of Bauchi, though they might have 
appreciated more guidance on Shehu 
Umar/Shathu Umar, where even the compilers 
themselves may have been led astray (p. xi) 

In entry 1773, jega 18 a misreading of 
proper name Jega and m item 1626 zazzau 1s 
properly Zazzau. Some might think there is a 
case for helping the new researcher by 
explaining that R.M. East 1s the same author 
as Rupert (or even that A.H.M. is vexingly the 
same as Anthonyl). The cut-off year of 1963 
means that F.W. Parson's superb translation 
of the Northern Nigerian Penal Code from 
English into Hausa could not appear, but it is 

ood to know that a gap in the SOAS collection 
has been filled by the recent gift of a copy of 
the rare Abstract from the Northern Nigerian 
Crimmal Code in Hausa and English (1908), 
very much ‘a text for local readers’. Sadly, not 
even SOAS seems to have a copy of my most 
wanted item, J. Numa Rat’s manual in Hausa 
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issued for the use of the Gold Coast 
Constabulary, Physical training (1889). 

Sanders elicit our gratitude, earn 
our admiration, and deserve as prominent a 
place 1n the historiography of African languages 
as SOAS Library now has m its holdings of 
African language texts. 


A.H M KIRK-GREENE 


RoLAND HALLGREN: The vital force: a 
study of àse in the traditional and 
neo-traditional culture of the Yoruba 
el (Lund Studies in African 

Asian Religions, Vol. 10.) 

112 pp. Lund, Department of 

History of Religions, University of 

Lund, 1995. 


In the book under review, Roland Hallgren 
provides a ‘historico-critical’ study of àse, a 
crucial socio-religious concept of the Yorübá 
of south-west Nigeria. The book traces the 
orgins of discourse on àse to the earhest 
written sources, and bases its conclusions on 
materials from the past 40 years. 

The book is divided into four chapters. 
Chapter i outlines the scope of the study and 
gives a brief general survey of particular 
theories concerning religious powers and forces, 
Chapter ii, in the section 'Rehgons of 
antiquity’, discusses the phenomenology of 
forces of divine authority in various ancient 
religions. Thus for Ancient Egypt, the author 
examines the concept of maat '... a divine order 
of society and nature ... ' (p. 16). He then 
looks at the concept of li and de (te) 1n ancient 
Chinese culture, brahman in the In context 
and nous in the Greek context. This is followed 
by a more general survey of Christianity, the 
native American religions and the rebgions of 
Africa, etc. (pp. 17-23). The author then uses 
the views of Ludwig Wittgenstein on ‘family 
resemblance’ to assert that even though all the 

‘powerful forces’ are not identical, they. ‘have 

something essential in common’ (p. 24). To 

en, there are no ‘mystical forces’ in dse, 

vii he concludes is "more of a social power 
. a religious one’ (p. 98). 

ae ii examines the meanings and 
connotations of the concept of dse, starting 
with grammars, dictionanes, early travellers 
and missionaries’ reports and research into the 
etymologies of words. The works of Lander, 
Crowther, Bowen, Ellis, Frobenius, Johnson, 
Abraham and Bamgbose, to mention but a 
few, are sifted for relevant references. Pre- 
independence research on the interpretations of 
the concept of dse in written texts relies on the 
views of Ojo-Cole, Fadipe, Lucas, Maupoil, 
Verger, Ajibola and Parrinder. Post- 
independence materials include the works of 
ethnic Yorübá writers such as Idowu, Oduyoye, 
Awolalu, Abimbola,  Adegbola,  Lawuyi, 
Olupona, Opefeyitim: and Owomoyela. 

Pierre Verger is given a great deal of 
here because he is considered to be ‘of an 
immense importance as a “transferer” of the 

“new” content of dse to an English learned 
tradition, as well as being an apologetic “ trans- 
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former” and dynamic neo-creator of Yoruba 
traditionalism’ (p.41). Elsewhere, Hallgren 
calls him ‘the ingenious inventor of the neo- 
traditional dse process’ (p.99) The relation- 
ships between àse, èst and orí are also exam- 
ined, and the section concludes with an 
examination of the works of European and 
English-speakıng authors, prominent among 
whom are Bascom, Beier, the Drewals, 
Thompson and Apter. 

a d poni Three views of ase are put 
forward: a po traditional view, held by 
‘common working class people’ of ‘lower 
formal education’; a philosophical, traditional 
esoteric view, held by ‘traditional priests and 
officials who are well educated m the philosoph- 
ical ethnic traditions’; and a scholarly and 
academic literary tradition, * performed and 
within the University campus” 


oland Hatlgren’s book is pleasant reading 

and reveals wide-ranging research which makes 
a useful contribution to our understanding of 
the beginnings and developments of discourse 
on the concept of dse. It can be recommended 
to anyone interested in the Yorübá enl 
and culture, and in religious beliefs in gen 

However, there are a few rele us a 
book would have benefited greatly 
proot “reading by competent English and 

orùbá readers to spot numerous minor typo- 
graphical errors and more significant errors 
related to modern Yorùbá orthography For 
example. 


re —é)wó, egüngün, 
jo ins 2 2.3, p. P 
line 6, P lins 4, p 38). 
‘Ilé age’ = G gún àse’ 
Gre Coe to last lines, 735) 


émi ‘breath’ = mí * breath (line 8, p. 46). 
Ofose = dfdse, dfose = àfóse (lines 19, p p. 50). 
The first is wrongly quoted from Oduyoye 
1971/72 4T) the second is wrong also in 
ior (1971/2:48). 
Given the author's ou on the si 
ance of tone m Yorùbá (p. 88), one woul pend 
expected him to know eed ced on 
that same page are meaningless without appro- 
priate tone markings. Apart from this, some of 
the words are actually incorrect. One would 
a have expected the verses from which those 
. 89 are translated to be presented in the 
book. Finally, Uyo is not one of the towns 
whose àse derived from Hé-Lfé (p. Belt 
One hopes that these comments be useful 
for any subsequent edition of the book 


B. AKINTUNDB OYÈTÁDÉ 


BARBARA TURFAN, KATHLEEN LADI- 
ZESKY and ÍNESE A. SMrrH (ed): 
Emerging democracies and freedom 
of information. 174 pp. London: 
Lib: Association Publishing, 
1995. £25.95. 


There is, quite simply, not eno profes- 
sional literature for librarians published in this 
country that addresses freedom of information. 
For that reason alone we should welcome this 
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collection of P ncn presented at the 1994 
International Group of the Library Association 
(IGLA) conference at Oxford. There is a wealth 
of formation here, mostly in the form of case 
studies and mostly concerned with libraries and 
information services. Importantly, however, ıt 
contains papers that look at other factors that 
militate against freedom of information: war, 
military rule, Islamic fundamentalism, cultural 
conflicts. These wider contexts are refreshing 
1n such a publication, for all too often library 
literature ignore societal and political factors. 
They are in abundance, perhaps over- 
abundance—the collection makes for dense, 
detailed reading that repays repeated study. To 
this end a comprehensive index would have 
proved invaluable (the volume lacks this to its 
detriment). 

In her introduction Barbara Turfan takes an 
inclusive view of freedom of information, 
including in it freedom of expression. Whilst 
many contributors discuss both strands in their 
papers, it 13 only with reference to the former 
that they talk of the librarian’s role in fostering 
its development. Freedom of expression is in 
the main allowed to be only the province of 
journalists and other writers. This is unfortu- 
nate: such a view w piae the myth of the 
librarian as neu a. grag rather than as 
an agent for so change, a role that is 
increasingly under threat not only in the 
‘emerging democracies’, but in our own coun- 
try, as the imperatives of commerce and 
industry prevail at the expense of pluralism 
and universal learning. Russell Bowden 15 the 
only contributor to recognize this explicitly m 
his keynote address where he urges librarians 
not to be involved merely in the management, 
organization and retrieval of information, but 
to take an active part in its analysis and 
evaluation. 

The collection divides into four: an overview 
examines, inter aha, the work of PEN and 
Article 19, as well as providing an account of 
the 1994 IFLA Conference in Havana. A brief 
second part looks at Hong Kong and China, 
whilst the largest, third section is taken up with 
accounts of freedom of mformation in the 
former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
Given the Library Association's shift of its 
international focus to such countries—in 
common with a larger economic shift to 
identifying markets in this ‘new Europe'—this 
should come as no surprise. It may be argued 
that in many of the papers ‘emerging demo- 

is equated with ‘transition to a free 
market economy’, since economic imperatives 
are at the forefront of many developments 
(both welcome and not so welcome) in freedom 
of information. 

For example, Colin Storey’s account of 
publishing restrictions in Hong Kong and the 
pessimistic prospects for 1997 contains a com- 
prehensive summary of current publishing 
restrictions there, curiously concluding that 
“Hong Kong is then an international city with 
a modern communications infrastructure.’ 
Inadvertent though this trony may be, there 1s 
certainly evidence to support the assertion that 
the economic success of the communications 
ees Pesca: broadcasting restrictions. 
Storey hi notes that Rupert Murdoch ' has 
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now pulled the plug on the BBC in the Far 
East for fear of alienating the Chinese market ’ 

The fourth and final part deals with Africa, 
specifically Nigeria, Kenya and South Africa 

ere we find the most incisive and socially and 
politically aware writing of the collection. In 
their various papers Gboyega Banjo, Shiraz 
Durrani and Gaastopher Merrett present rad- 
ical enitiques of their respective countries, going 
further any previous contributor in exam- 
ining social and political forces as they directly 
affect the work of librarians 

At this point we might identify the unwritten 
papers of this collection: those that deal with 
the complicity of the West 1n the protraction 
of some of the severest restrictions Britain's 
role in promoting the military dictatorship in 
Nigeria, in mollifying the Chinese government 
over the Being Massacre: such issues need to 
be addressed.” e should not cavil at the lack 
of critical discussion of freedom of information 
in Britain: IGLA’s brief 18 international, after 
all. (Though Runnall Davis’s bland homily on 

om of information in Britain could have 
been excised with no loss to the collection.) 
But we should at least recognize our govern- 
ment's role—and crucially the role of the large 
corporations it effectively sponsors—in main- 
taining governments for whom such freedom is 
unwelcome. 

It is only by bringing it all back home that 
we as professionals in Brita can begin to 
strive for changes in our own bureaucracies 
that have an impact upon those m other 
countries. The role of the librarian cannot be 
underestimated in the struggle against such 
monohthic bureaucracies The present volume 
offers no solutions, but ıt does provide some 
much-needed materials to enable us to make 
decisions about what our role should be. 


CHRIS ATTON 


W. BENART and S. Dusow (ed.): 
Segregation and Apartheid in 
twentieth-century South Africa: 
(Rewriting Histories.) 288 pp. 
London and New York: Routledge, 
1995. £40 (paper £12.99). 


The analysis of the origins and mechanisms 
of racial segregation has engendered some of 
the most passtonate debates in modern South 
African history This excellent collection brings 
together under one cover 11 seminal articles, 
written in the 1970s and 1980s, on racial 
segrogation and Apartheid in modern South 

rica. The volume fits well into Routledge's 
‘Rewriting Histories’ series which focuses on 
* historical themes where standard conclusions 
are facing a major challenge ... offering students 
an accessible way to engage with contemporary 
debates’ Today, with the abolition of formal 
Apartheid, it is ever more urgently necessary 
to understand how segregationist ideology and 
practice operate m order to explore how its 
effects can be reversed. This book argues 
convincingly that racial segregation cannot be 
explained by reference to any single political, 
economic or ideological influence. The contem- 
porary understanding is that segregation was a 
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product of a complex combination of these 
influences, the interventions of Africans them- 
selves and the vagaries of the policy-making 
and administrative process. 

Although the articles are arranged roughly 
according to the chronology of the events they 
discuss, the editors' introduction places them 
all within their hustoriographical and political 
context. At the height of Apartheid in the early 
1970s, neo-Marzist revisionists (Legassick and 
Wolpe) argued that segregationist policy (such 
a8 the creation of African reserves) grew out of 
the economic irements of industrial pro- 
duction in the early twentieth century. Wolpe’s 
cheap labour and reserve-subsidy thesis chal- 
lenged earlier liberal arguments that twentieth 
papier Mei Sacer represented a survival of 
racist beliefs originating on the Cape frontier 
and in Afnkaner interpretations of Calvinism. 
If segregationism was economically productive, 
argued the revisionists, Apartheid would not 
disappear with economic progress. In the late 
1970s and 1980s, the economic slowdown, 
African resistance to state repression and new 
theoretical trends challenged the neo-Marxist 
consensus The ideology of systematic segre- 
gation, which had been explored in research on 
the ‘sanitation syndrome’ during the early 
1970s (Swanson), was again treated as an 
important and partially independent historical 
variable (Dubow) Historians also emphasized 
the influence of Africans themselves, who were 
not simply ‘passive objects of policy and 
victims of segregation’ (Marks and Bemart); 
the importance of a ee analysis im 
explaining patterns of migran among 

ricans (Bozzoli); the often disparate, negoti- 
ated and ineffectual nature of Apartheid policy 
and practice (Posel); and the question of ethnic 
mobilization (Giliomee and Peires) 

The articles themselves will be famuliar 
enough to most reading this review, and indeed 
all but three of them have been shortened and 
adapted for the volume, making them less 
useful for the serious specialist. But the book 
has been designed as a teaching tool and that 
is how it should be assessed The selection of 
articles a good overview of the major 
players in the revisionist debates, Legassick’s 
previously unpublished article making it a 
particularly valuable collection. It is unfortu- 
nate that the volume lacks an easily accessible 
and annotated reading list or bibliography and 
that the otherwise excellent introductory sec- 
tions before each article do not give an initial 
date of publication or presentation to remind 
students of the historiographical context. Still, 
the editors’ explanatory footnotes in each 
article and the four-page glossary are useful 
reference tools One could argue that students 
could provide a better critical analysis if there 
were greater coverage of theoretical and com- 
parative issues 1n the introduction and if other 
avenues of segregation research were repres- 
ented, such as the work 1n historical geography 
on urban segregation patterns. Stokes and 
Halpern's excellent collection on Race and class 
in the American South after 1890 (Oxford: Berg, 
1994) benefits from a comparative chapter (by 
Beinart himself) and interesting forays into 
legal and trade union history. But the Stokes 
and Halpern book covers a broader histori- 
ographical context partly because it is aimed at 
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an academically sophisticated audience. A col- 
lection designed specifically for teaching in area 
studies cannot, and perhaps should not, cover 
everything, and Segregation and Apartheid 
succeeds admirably as an introduction to the 
revisionist debates of the 1970s and 1980s. 
ublication of this collection mvites 
some tion on the state of South African 
historiography on segregation Beinart and 
Dubow comment somewhat wistfully that ana- 
lyses have ‘softened’, ‘become more eclectic 
and varied—and perha less passionate’ 
(pp 5, 14) since the fist-banging early 1980s, 
when revisionists sought to re-allocate the 
blame for Apartheid. Indeed, students today 
will have to be dragged from their part-time 
jobs for extra lessons 1n Marxist theory instead 
of learnmg it from moth-eaten copies of Das 
ital or 1n the smoky haze of extra-curricula 
political activities. The middle-aged spread of 
the segregation debate, mto the previously 
verboten areas of ideology, the pragmatics of 
negotiation, ethnicity and gender studies, 1$ a 
sign of intellectual vitality rather than lost 
youth, but only insofar as eclecticism does not 
degenerate into pohtical indifference and ana- 
lytical weakness. For the first time m its history, 
left-wing academics could conceivably influence 
government policy in South Africa. They 
should not allow increasing analytical complex- 
ity to prevent such politi intervention 
indeed, no longer blinded by single-track 
theory, and coupled with a healthy pragmatism, 
the new consensus on eclecticism could assist 
effective policy-making. 
HARRIET DEACON 


MassouD KARSHENAS: Industrial- 
lsation and agricultural surplus: a 
comparative study of economic 
development, xii, 225 pp. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1995. 
£27.50. 


The critical role played by the agricultural 
sector, and particularly the rate of agricultural 
surplus, i in economic development has formed 
a central conclusion of a number of economic 
theorists, including Ricardo, Preob 
Lewis, Kaldor, Sen, and Fei and Ranis. In this 
book Karshenas deconstructs this widely 
accepted conclusion, pointing to the vanety of 
interpretations that have been placed on it and 
exploring its irical validity ın five coun- 

tries—Japan, 1888-1937, Tarwan, 1911-60; 
India, 1 $170; Iran, 1963-77; and China, 
1952-83. 

The analysis presented of the views of those 
who give the cultural sector a central role 
provides a number of interpretations, of which 
three are worth emphasizing here. First, there 
are those, such as Kuznets, Sen and Ishikawa, 
who focus on the need for the agricultural 
sector to produce more food than it consumes 
so as to supply food to non-agricultural 
workers, Le. a food surplus role for the sector. 
Secondly, some have emphasized the net savings 
contribution of the agricultural sector, as a 
source of finance for industrial investment; for 
example, Preobrazhensky in the debates about 
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Russian economic strategy in the 1920s and Fei 
and Ranis with respect to the early development 
of East Asian countries. Thirdly, some see a 
crucial role for the agricultural sector as a 
source of demand for the products of industry, 
for example Bagchi, Raj and Mundle who 
argue that the slow growth of agriculture has 
constrained ind development in India. 
The requirements of agriculture and the 
definition of agricultural surplus differ sharply 
among these interpretations. These are clearly 
resented by Karshenas using an accounting 
framework, with the various concepts of agri- 
surplus clarified by algebraic presenta- 
con Agi beds conditions necessary to generate the 
alternative types of agricultural surplus differ. 
For example, a food surplus can occur without 
a net savings contribution, and for agricul- 
ture to provide a growing market for non- 
agriculture, growth m non-food consumption 
by those working in agriculture and investment 
in the sector are n which can also occur 
without a net savings contribution, and for 
which a food surplus 1s a mend but b Hs 
means sufficient condition Gro of la 
productivity in agriculture is conducive to the 
generation of a rming food surplus and of 
growing demand for non-agricultural products, 
meu both may also occur with growth in 
tural output with no change m labour 
productivity. The net savings contribution of 
the sector, m contrast, depends on a variety of 
factors, including terms of trade between agri- 
culture and non-agriculture, government taxa- 
tion and expenditure pattems. savings and 
investment propensities in agri culture; growth 
of agricultural output and ur productivity 
can also be important in so far as they affect 
these factors. 


Despite this rich menu of possible interpreta- 
tions of agricultural surplus the empirical part 
of the book focuses mainly on net agricultural 


savings. Data deficiencies cause problems but 
Karshenas makes admirable efforts to do the 
best with what is available. One k problem 
is how to deal with the terms of e 

iculture and non-agriculture; as Karshenas 
K there is no totally satisfactory solution 
which” leads to a certain arbitrariness in the 
empirical conclusions. 

e five case studies are carefully researched 
and clearly presented. The most interest, 
finding 18 he variety of experience dis; displayed 
In almost all countries the terms oF 
moved adversely to agriculture, the one Bis 
tion being Taiwan, while net current transfers 
by the government were almost always favour- 

able to agriculture and capital transfers unfa- 
vourable. In Iran, China and India, net savings 
flow towards agriculture, mamly because of 
government expenditures (despite expectations 
that import-substituting industrialization would 
involve discrimination Man agriculture and 
contrary to Lipton's bias hypothesis). 
Only Taiwan and Japan showed a sustained 
flow of savings out of agriculture. Yet accordin 
to Karshenas, China, India and Iran 
in achieving higher overall rates of savings in 
a shorter period of time than Japan and 
Taiwan. In general, Karshenas concludes that 
the 'role of agriculture 1n financing industrial 
accumulation been historically less signific- 
ant than suggested in the literature (p. 204). 
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Should we conclude then that the consensus 
about the importance of agriculture in the early 
stages of development is mistaken? I believe it 
would be premature to do so, for while 
Karshenas has effectively refuted the hypothesis 
that net agricultural savings are necessary for 
industrial development, he has left the other 
two interpretations of agriculture’s role intact. 
The food surplus role appears to have been 
ren ir wu of the a studies, while the 

ook fai y to explore the dynamic 
demand role. 

There are strong a priori reasons for 
ss cg a dynamic interaction between agri- 

and non-agriculture via demand hnk- 
ages, which can operate in both directions, 
from agriculture to industry and conversely, 
leading to the potential for positive or negative 
gro cycles, as growing agriculture provides 
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a market for non-agricultural products, and 
these in turn rate the incentives and means 
to achieve higher agricultural growth. Some 
micro-evidence, in the rural growth linkages 
literature, and also macro cross-country cor- 
relations (of sad and others) support the 
existence of such amic interactions. The 
notion of aéiculbiral i surplus explored 1n this 
book, when interpreted in terms of a net 
savings contribution, is irrelevant to this 
dynamic interpretation of the role of agricul- 
ture. While Karshenas's work is very useful ın 
clarifying concepts and showing that net agri- 
cultural savings are not a necessary condition 
for industrial development, what is now needed 
is a similar careful study of the dynamic 
interactions between the sectors sketched above. 


FRANCES STEWART 
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PuRUSHOTTAM SINGH: The Neolithic 
origins. xv, 169 pp. Delhi: Agam 
Kala Prakashan, 1991. Rs. 400 


The Neolithic origins is an update of 
P. Singh’s 1972 book, The Neolithic cultures of 
western Asia. Since 1972, much new evidence 
bearing on the origins of agrarian societies 
has emerged from surveys and excavations 
in the Levant, in Turkey and in northern 
Mesopotamia in particular. Singh’s book pre- 
sents a highly simplified synthesis of material 
from both older excavations and some of these 
new data. The book is directed at a popular 
readership and can be used as a handbook of 
findings from a selection of key sites. One 
useful feature 1s the inclusion of summaries of 
relevant sites from Afghamstan and South 
Asia. All too often archaeologists working in 
western Asia give scant attention to coeval 
developments in those regions. 

Alas, the selection of material presented 1s 
unfortunate. The criteria for inclusion of par- 
ticular sites seem to have been somewhat 
mixed. Surely it would have been worthwhile 
to focus on the earlier parts of the various 
sequences, if the main interest is the origins of 
the Neolithic. I would have greatly preferred 
that the space given to later sites (such as 
Endu) had been conserved for consideration of 
(for example) Nahal Hemar (Israel) or Qermez 
Dere (Iraq). Too many of the sites included 
are very old news indeed and it would have 
been very useful to mclude more recent develop- 
ments instead. In addition, some of the sites 
chosen are of very little real interest (e.g 
Suberde). 

In this connection, it 18 a pity that certain 
stimulating works by well-known authorities 
on the subject were left out, although these 
were already published when the book was 
written  (Bar-Yosef, Annual Review of 
Anthropology, 9, 1980, 101-33; Bar-Yosef and 
Belfer-Cohen, Journal of World Prehistory, 3(4), 
1989, 447-99 Bar-Yosef and Kislev, Foraging 
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and farmmg, (ed.) D. Harris and G. C. Hillman, 
1989, 632-42) 

Finally, one may note that the general 
discussions of the evidence as a whole are 
already out of date. For example, in the 
introduction the author states that ‘the hypo- 
thesis of . . . desiccation is not substantiated by 
modern researches’ (p. 5). In fact, new climato- 
logical data from Levant and elsewhere 
point to a short, sharp dry period just prior to 
the ener gd of early cultivars in the record 

and Bottema, in The Natufian culture 
P. the Levant, (ed.) O. Bar-Yosef and F. Valla, 
‘International Monographs for Prehistory’, 
Ann Arbor, 1991, 11-20; Moore and Hillman, 
American Antiquity, 57, 1992, 482-94) To bis 
credit, Singh does highlight recent social 
approaches and his assertion that the causes of 
pian 4 domestication remain unclear is quite 
vi 


KATHERINE I. WRIGHT 


MOHAMMAD-NAUMAN KHAN: Die 
exegetischen Teile des Kitab al-‘ayn. 
Zur ältesten philologischen Koran- 
exegese. dalamvissenschafiliche 
Quellen und Texte aus deutschen 
Bibliotheken, Bd. 7.) ii, 397 pp. 
Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1994. 


Originating as a 1994 dissertation at the 
Freie Universitat, Berlin, written under the 
puidance of Professor A. "Neuwirth, this work 

a straightforward aim: to extract from the 


Kitab al- ascribed to al-Khalil b. Ahmad, 
d. 170/168 the entries which include cita- 
tions of and to present them in 


standard alphabetical ordering (rather than 
al-Khalil’s system) This is donet in a typograph- 
ically pleasing manner wıth extensive textual 
comments (pp. 105-318) The material has 
been extracted from the printed editions of the 
text and from a manuscript not used in previous 
editions found 1n the library of Hajj Husayn 
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Agi Malik in the University of Tehran 
(no. 5348). Sections of the Tahdhib al-lugha of 
al-Azhari (d.370/980) which are ascribed to the 
Kitab al-‘ayn (and which have been used as a 
textual basis in previous editions of the latter 
text) have also been added (pp 321-8). 
Extensive indexes are provided to the text 


. 331-97). 

Mi c also attempts to study the relationship 
between the material and other early exegetical 
texts, investigating the lexical nature of early 
Qur'an commen (pp. 33-84). He categor- 
1zes the contents of the exegetical portions of 
the Kitab al-‘ayn (and provides extensive listings 
of examples) according to lexical and haggadic 
appr , presence of textual variants to the 
Qur'àn (canonical and others) and the use of 
poetical catations and foreign-language explana- 
tions. Special attention is paid to the relation- 
ship of the Kitab ae to Masa’il Nàfi* Ibn 
al-Azrag (ascribed to Ibn *Abbàs) and to Abū 
*"Ubayda's Majaz al-Qur'àn but the end result 
is a negative one in the sense that Khan finds 
that it is not possible to prove a great deal 
about the text or the development of lexico- 
graphy by means of this approach. There is a 
certain measure of consistency in the informa- 
tion supplied in the early lexicographical mat- 
erial but the character of the exegesis overall is 
so varied in terms of method that the form of 
the work must become a major factor in 
assessing the argument and contribution of any 
specific text, as John Wansbrough has argued 
in his Quraruc studies (Oxford, 1977). 

The main accomplishment of Khan’s work 
then—and it is certainly not an insignificant 
one—is to bring together the Qur'ànic material 
from the Kitab al-‘ayn (in tandem with the 
valuable testimony of the additional manuscript 
of the text). The utility of this should not 
confused with the recent proliferation of recon- 
structed ‘texts’ of early exegetes (al-Suddi, 
Sufyün ibn ‘Uyayna, Ibn abi Talha). In the 
case of the Kitab al-‘ayn, we are being provided 
with easy access to a measure of the Qur'ün's 
contribution to early lexicography and lexico- 

phy's contribution to the development of 
Cur auc exegesis. 
A. RIPPIN 


Jac A. M. VAN DER Gun, ABDUL AZIZ 
AHMED et al.: The water resources 
of the Yemen: a summary digest of 
the available information. (Report 
WRAY-35.) vii, [233] pp., 4 foldout 
maps. Sana'a, Yemen: Ministry of 
Oil and Mineral Resources; Delft, 
Netherlands: TNO Institute of 
Applied Geoscience, 1995. 


This is an important foundation publication 
which should be acquired by any group working 
on the hydrology and hydrogeology of the 
Yemen. Its authors have done a great service 
to the community of officials and scientists 
endeavouring to address Yemen's challenging 
water situation by bringing together the avail- 
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able data and information on the country’s 
surface and groundwaters. 

The study is mtended to provide a clear 
summary of the present-day water resources 
conditions of Yemen, with uniform and consist- 
ent maps, tables, and an extensive list 
of references for those who are looking for 
more detail. The report was ed by a joint 
Yemeni-Dutch team of six. It starts with a brief 
outline of the geographical setting including 
environmental as well as socio-economic 
aspects relevant to water, such as demography. 

ter ni discusses the source of information 
ded to compile the report, 600 technical 
reports were identified and the most relevant 
ones were ized. Time series of rainfall 
and other meteorological variables, of run-off 
and ies oundwater levels were selected and 


The climatic conditions of Yemen are 
reviewed in ch. iv emphasizing rainfall and 
evapotranspiration. A new national isohyet 
map for the country was produced. Chapter v 

with surface water Run-off volumes are 
assessed within the regional systems identified 
and the individual catchments of the main 
wadis. The variations of flow in time and space 
arc linked to meteorological and physiographic 
factors. A synopsis of groundwater conditions 
is provided ın ch. vi and a new hydrogeological 
map. Attention is given to the dynamic aspects 
of the groundwater systems and to ground- 
water ity. 

The study 1s a very professional contribution. 
It is a credit to its authors and its MSOTS 
and it will be of immense scientific and 
development utility. 

J.A ALLAN 


Samm KHALAF and PHILIP S. KHOURY 
(ed.): Recovering Beirut: urban 
design and post-war reconstruction. 
Social, Economic and Political 
tudies of the Middle East, 47.) 
xxii, 279 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1993. Guilders 194.25, $111. 


This book ıs the outcome of a series of 
workshops addressing post-war reconstruction 
in Lebanon. The chapters address Lebanon's 
many dilemmas in face of the question of how 
to reconstruct the fabric of Beirut's vast and 
Intricate tapestry of individuals and communit- 
ies. These communities still survive, though 
m much uprooted and reduced in numbers, 
and since 1975, caught up in an unrelenting 
process of redefining their territorial identities 
which can be as shattering for those affected as 
the damage to their built environment. Those 
responsible for planning and implementing 
decisions on Beirut’s future landscape are 
having to choose whether to accept the disrup- 
tions and dislocated societies or build a city 
which attempts to reconstruct a version of the 
old fabric. The studies are well written and 
edited and usefully conceptualize the problems 
and the options. provide broad insights 
into the early phases of analysing and evaluat- 
ing the conditions in which scarce resources 
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and conflicting visions will be the basis for a 
rehabilitated Beirut. 


J. A. ALLAN 


ADEM HANDZIC: Studije o Bosni: histo- 
rijski prilozi iz Osmansko-Turskog 
perioda. (Studies on the history and 
culture of Bosnia and Hercegovina, 
no. 3.) xvi, DEED Istanbul: Org- 
anisation of the Islamic Con- 
ference (OIC); Research Centre for 
Islamic History, Art and Culture 
(IRCICA). 

AMR Pašīć: The Old Bridge (Stari 
Most) in Mostar. (Studies on the 
History and Culture of Bosnia 
and Hercegovina, no. 4.) 53 pp. 
Istanbul: Research Centre for 
Islamic History Art and Culture 
(IRCICA), 1995. 


Adem Handzi¢’s short book, Population of 
Bosnia in the Ottoman period a historical 
overview (rev. in BSOAS, LIX, 2, 1996, 360) 18 
now followed by a far more detailed selection 
of the essays and articles, which he contributed 
to scholarly publications in Sarajevo and else- 
where. The Šerbo Croat text is supplemented 
with a number of résumés n ish and 
French. The author was born in Tešanj, ın 
northern Bosnia, and so it is apt that the first 
two entries, and indeed others, should be 
concerned with that region (nahije) during the 
sixteenth century. His study of the ethnic 
changes in the population structure of north- 
eastern Bosnia in both the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries 1s especially concerned with 
the migrations of Orthodox populations to 
north-eastern Bosnia. He concentrates in par- 
ticular on Maglaj, Doboj and Tešanj. Here, as 
elsewhere, he retains his belief that the ‘Bosnian 
heretical church’ 1s dualist Bogomil, an idée 
reçue now increasingly questioned and all 
but dismissed. 

Apart from the north-east, other contribu- 
tions are concerned with Islam in central 
Bosma during the same period and especially 
with the role of dervishes and their orders in 
the formation of Bosnian towns during the 
fifteenth century. Handžić devotes special atten- 
tion to the Hamzevi zaviye (c. 1519) on the 
Srebrenica to Zvornik road, the Prusac zaviye 
in Central Bosnia, founded in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, the Skender Valaf settle- 
ment of the late seventeenth century, the Brod 
nahije, the development of Bosnian towns with 
special regard to the state and the ‘ waqfs’, and 
the Gaz Husrev Bey foundations ın the 
administrative district of Tešanj in the sixteenth 
century. Turkish archives are quoted and 
analysed in the author's study of the origins 
and development of Derventa. His studies end, 
chronologically, in the eighteenth century under 
the governorship of Hekim-Oflu ‘Alt Pasha 
There is no bibliography, nor an index of any 
kind. The format of this book may seem a little 
untidy and rough but the value of its content, 
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based on original sources in both Bosnia and 
Turkey which some feared destroyed, will be 
of a permanent, even inestimable, value. 

Amir Padié’s guide, 1f such be an accurate 
description, 15 an appendix to his comprehen- 
sive Islamic architecture in Bosnia and 
Hercegovina (rev. in BSOAS, LIX, 2, 1996, 306). 
It sad reading, particularly when one 
recalls that the author comes from Mostar. 
The destroyed masterpiece there is a supreme 
example of the savagery of Croat and Serb 
‘ethnic and cultural cleansing’ which embraces 
every aspect of Muslim identity in Bosnia. The 
book 1s well filled with diagrams and photo- 
graphs in colour. 

t its end, there is a 
reconstruction of the Stari Most (pp. 37-50). 
In the light of what has happened previously, 
at Poticelj (now undone), not to speak of the 
miracle of Warsaw, and achievements in 
Germany, there seems to be no technical reason 
why such a goal, however distant, may not be 
attained. But that the funds will be forthcoming 
and that the local Croat administration in West 
Mostar will be eid bet to face the reconcili- 
ation which is n to bring it about is but 
a hope. Current attitudes are not encouraging. 
Bosnia’s future would seem to point in a 
different direction from the creativity in the 
Ottoman past which both these books have 
drawn to our attention. 


roposal for a 


H T. NORRIS 


Husain HADDAWY (tr.): The Arabian 
Nights, n. Sindbad and other popular 
Stories. xix, 266 pp. New York and 
London: W. W. Norton, 1995. 
$27.50. 


This volume is intended to be a companion 
to the author's translation of the Arabian 
Nights (as conceived in Muhsin Mahdi’s text), 
which has already been reviewed by me 
(BSOAS, 1v, 2, 1992, 330). Both volumes have 
much 1n common, although they also differ in 
a number of respects. The translation is excel- 
lent, with a quality of English married to a 
sensitivity to the original which 1s rarely to be 
found today The content comprises ‘The seven 
voyages of Sindbad’, ' ‘Alı Baba and the forty 
thieves’, ‘Aladdin and the magic lamp’ and 
the story of Qamar al-Zaman and the adven- 
tures of his two sons, Amjad and As‘ad The 
inclusion of the latter 1s of a special interest. 
Mia Gerhardt, in The art of story tellmg (1363, 
295), remarked, ‘It 1s an instance of 1001 
Nights’ endearing vagaries that a piece begin- 
ning with one of the best-executed stories in 
the book should end with one of the worst 
ones all round; while literary history cannot 
even give us the comforting assurance that it 1s 
by more than one hand.’ 

Haddaway underlines ‘two notable differ- 
ences between my first volume of translations 
and the present one ’—aside from the hardback 
format, attractive (to some) illustrations by 
Dia Azzawi, the noted Middie Eastern artist, 
and price First, the reader will not find, except 
in some sections of ‘Qamar al-Zaman’, that 
the style modulates between colloquial and 
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literary. This is because both the editor of the 
Bulaq edition and’ Galland have cultivated the 
terrain and smoothed out the differences. 
Second, the reader will not find the frame 
dialogue between Shahrayar and Shahrazad 
and consequently the division into nights, for 
‘the Bulaq edition uses a different sequence 
from that of the Synan manuscript I used for 
my first volume, and Galland does not divide 
the stories into ms a . Throughout, the 
reader, eS d, but then I miss 
er too.’ 

Like the first volume, the introduction 
devotes much space to the failings and the 
EM omnes of the translations by Lane, 
Burton and Dawood. The Seven Islands, the 
pony Islands and the people of the Khalidan 
islands, the islands of the ‘ Usrat and Comorin 
aloewood’ have no note of explanation. The 
map 18 no help here. Not a trace of André 
Miquel’s approach in his ‘Ajib and Gharib can 
be found. But the translations are undeniably 
effective, of great help in translating this 
of medieval Arabic popular literature e 
hopes that Haddawi may now turn to the Stras, 
or if not the latter, to ‘Umar b.al-Nu‘man. 


H.T. NORRIS 


ERNST STEINKELLNER and HELMUT 
TAUSCHER (ed.): Proceedings of the 
Csoma de K6érés Symposium held at 
Vienna, September 1981. Vol. 1: 
Contributions on Tibetan language, 
history and cultures. Vol. 2: Contri- 
bution on Tibetan and Buddhist 
Religion and Philosophy. xviii, 455 
pp. 18 plates; vii, 332 pp. Delhi: 
pu Banarsidass, 1995. Rs. 700 
each. 


The ipsus series of reprints of early and 
modern works ting to the Himalayas under- 
taken by Indian publishers have made easily 
available a num of texts which would 
otherwise be preserved only in specialist librar- 
ies. Works by travellers and pioneers of 
Himalayan scholarship such as General Bower 
and Sir Charles Bell are now widely available 
in (at least for European budgets), economical 
editions. Published collections of conference 
papers are particularly liable to become swiftly 
unavailable, and, for specialists, these two 
volumes represent a welcome reappearance of 
pee men the Csoma De Kórós symposium 
of 1981. 

Originally appearing in 1983, these two 
volumes include 48 papers, somewhat uneasily 
divided into those dealing with purely religious 
and ings Ks Ol) one paper dealt eaa 
ani tics. one paper S 

e Kéros, Coetri’s examination of his 
early training in Transylvania, but the 
Hungarian's pioneering work on Tibetan lan- 
guage is reflected in the number of linguistic 

pers, including an impassioned call by 
i owski or more serious stud: G Rong, 

e language of the Lepchas; a i 

not gone unheeded in subsequent years. 
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Papers by Uray and Beckwith shed light on 
events in the eighth century, while Elliot 
Sperling argues convincingly against claims 
that the early Ming emperors attempted to 
implement a ‘divide and rule’ policy in Tibet, 
demonstrating that there was no causal connec- 
tion between the Chinese court’s gifts to various 
Tibetan hierarchs, and the contemporary frag- 
mentation of the Tibetan empire. 


A. C. McKAY 


B. P. StnGu (ed. and tr.): The chrono- 
logy of Tibet according to the Re'u- 
mig of Sum-pa-mkhan-Po. 283 pp. 
Patna: Bihar Research Society, 
1991. Rs. 750. 


On a visit to Lhasa in 1944, the American 


journalist, Archie Steele, asked a Tibetan 


official why there were no newspapers published 
m Tibet. The official replied that PNothing ever 
happens in this country.’ This chronology 
(Re'u-mig) of events in Tibet during the period 
A.D. 1027-1746 completed in 1748, does indeed 
record that the events m a number of the years 
under review were ‘nil’. The primary aim 
of the author, the Mongolian historiogra- 
pher, Sum-pa-mkhan-po, and characteristic of 
the Tibetan concern with history, was to record 
the birth and deaths of major religious and 
secular figures m Tibet, along with the founding 
of monasteries and the passing on of ther 
abbotships. But he is of value to modern 
scholarship in that he includes certain major 
events in China, Mongolia and India which 
assist in determining dating, and he 1s at pains 
to note the views of other chroniclers where 
dates are in dispute. 

This work forms an appendix to Part 3 of a 
major text, the dPag-bsami-ljor bzon, previous! 
made available under the editorship of Lokes 
Chandra in 1959. An abrid and rather 
unsatisfactory translation of appendix by 
Sarat Chandra Das, appeared in the Journal of 
the Bengal Asiatic jety m 1889, but the 
complexities of the Tibetan calendar, with its 
60 year cycles, saw Das’s dating erring by at 
least one year throughout. 

Singh’s critical edition provides the full text 
in English and Tibetan, and includes a transla- 
tion of Paul Pelliot’s 1913 Journal Asiatique 
essay entitled ‘The sexagenary in Tibetan 
chronology’, which discusses s errors in 
translating this work. Transcription does not 
follow the Wylie system, but will be clear to 
specialists. The editor's notes are of great value 
in assisting identification of the personages 
referred to. 


A C. McKAY 


Kraus Murus: Wörterbuch des alt- 
indischen Rituals, mit einer er- 
sicht über das altindische Opferritual 
und einem Plan der Opferstätte. 
147 pp. Wichtrach: Institut für 
Indologie, 1995. 


This volume delivers exactly what its title 
and subtitle indicate. The survey of ancient 
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Indian ritual (pp. 10-20) furnishes an outline 
covering the officiating E tias the mantras 
employed ın the ritual and the various types of 
sacrifice; it is, however, almost entirely descript- 
1ve and often amounts simply to lists of names 
and terms The preface indicates that non- 
Indologists are among the intended readership 
but they will find this condensed survey 
rather heavy going, while more specialist 
readers will find little of interest in 1t. For non- 
i the omission of the pañcavmnśa from 

e list of stomas (p. 15) will be doubly puzzling, 
both because the list is said to contain a stoma 
with 25 verses and because of its definition in 
the dictionary entries as pi 20 verses (p 86, 
but rightly under stoma at p. 138). 

The main feature of the dictionary entries 
(which are presented in a compact format, 

ing use of cross-references signalled by an 

arrow) is the listing of the relevant passages 
from the Brahmana and Sitra literature (also 
on occasion from elsewhere in the Vedic 
hterature). However, the references to second- 
ary sources are less satisfactory; Hillebrandt’s 
works are cited y, as well as other 
works of that period, but the references to 
more recent works arc stematic. To give 
just one example, the entry for pravargya refers 
naturally to Eggeling and commendably to a 
recent work by Jan Houben, but surprisingly 
not to Hans van Buitenen’s study. The defini- 
tions are usually concise and clear, with the 
relevant terms keyed to the chart of the 
sacrificial area at the end of the book. The 
terms included are strictly limited to those 
directly relating to the ritual—not even the 
names of deities are included, except in so far 
as they form part of the name of a ritual 
activity. Equally, the entries relate precisely to 
the ritual and often, therefore, provide defini- 
tions lacking 1n more general lexicons 

As a ready-reference work for the Vedic 
ritual, this volume clearly fills a need by 
providmg precise and accurate definitions of 
the terms involved, along with full references 
to the relevant texts One cannot help regretting, 
however, that the opportunity was missed of 
providing further help to those who may 
consult it, 


JOHN BROCKINGTON 


Sunt MUKHERJEE (tr.): Rabindranath 
Tagore, Three companions. ix, 
100 pp. London: Sangam Books, 
[1992]. £6.95. 


All Rabindranath Tagore's short stories are 
subtle and complex, presenting an agonizin 
challenge to the translator; but the nature o 
their subtlety changed over his long writing 
career. In the mainly rural stories of the 1890s, 
the emphasis is on tender delicacy of feeling, 
and on descriptions of the land, sky and rivers 
of Bengal so rhythmic and lyrical that they 
might just as well be poetry: His later stories— 
which developed in parallel with his novels and 
novellas—are more intellectual. They use the 
calit bhasá—vhose abbreviated verbs and pro- 
nouns based on Calcutta speech have now 
become the standard Bengali form—rather 
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than the sonorous nineteenth-century sadhu 
bhàasa. But that does not mean that they become 
more popular or accessible. The trilogy of 
stories that make up Tin sangi (1940—almost 
the last stories that Tagore wrote), freshly 
translated here by Sujit Mukherjee, take the 
reader into a realm of social and emotional 
interaction almost as mtricate as Henry James. 
In works such as these, Tagore certainly 
brought ‘Modernism’ to Bengali hterature, 
often outstripping the ‘ post-Tagore’ writers of 
the 1930s. Like his counterparts in Europe, he 
combined modern characters and ideas with 
difficulty of technique. But he is never obscure. 
careful reading will yield a clear meaning, and 
what seem initially to be flaws usually turn out 
to be deliberate, experimental design. 

As a distinguished critic, scholar and Tagore 
specialist (his doctoral thesis was on Tagore's 
reception in America), Sujit Mukherjee obvi- 
ously understands late Tagore very indeed. 
His ‘Afterword’ is icularly well done, 
summarizing the stories for the many who 
might be confused by them at a first reading, 
pointing to the unprecedented presence of a 
scientist in each one, but rightly concluding 
that it ıs the women characters ‘who live in 
our minds long after we have finished reading’ 
In the translations themselves, he perhaps could 
have taken a leaf out of Vibha, Achira and 
Sohini’s book, and been a little more daring. 
Seemingly unsure of the stories’ exportability, 
he leaves quite a few Indian terms unexplained 
(‘all the bigs seths here’; ‘a sadhak like you’, 
etc.), yet sometimes provides footnotes that 
would not be necessary to Indian readers 
(‘Conch-shells are blown on auspicious occa- 
sions by Hindus’). In dealing with Tagore’s 
eclectic vocabulary, he tends to play safe, using 
a bland English word where agare is much 
more vigorous or demotic. For example, buyhle 
ekti cij bate—sahaj nay becomes ‘realized that 
she was no ordinary person’. Of course ‘big 
cheese’ (from Persian chiz, according to 
Hobson Jobson) might not work here, but 
could one nevertheless come closer to Tagore’s 
Im; c élan? ` 

iser Haq, in his translation of Caturanga 

tet, Heinemann, Asian Writers Series, 
1993), has shown that one cam come closer, 
that one can successfully rt Tagore’s 
mature fiction to non-Indians One day some- 
one will pull off the same trick with Tin sangi— 
but whoever does that will undoubtedly be in 
Sujit Mukherjee's debt. His book 1s a notable 
contribution to the task of making Tagore the 
writer internationally credible. 


WILLIAM RADICE 


R. S. McGregor: Outline of Hindi 
grammar. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. xlii, 294 pp; two cassettes. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1995. £27.55. 


This text became established as the standard 
indi at its publication in 1972, and 
maintains that role despite the subsequent 
appearance of numerous other course books 
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pod grammars. This third edition adds a very 
section showing how the characters of 
the Devanagari script are written; a new 
‘Grammatical index’ facilitates use of the 

book, and the list of further reading has been 
ded. The main innovation lies, however, 

in the recordings: two cassettes carry the Hindi 
text of the exercises familiar from earlier 
editions, together with a set of new listening 
and reading exercises While the cassettes offer 

a welcome new aspect to the Outline, a tendency 
for the utterances to be read in a rather staccato 
manner (with exaggerated pauses) in one of the 
two voices, and with a marked tailıng off at 
sentence end, sometimes erodes the clarity on 
which the learner depends. The recorded utter- 
ances do not always tally accurately with the 


printed text. 
The whole book has been re-set, not alwa up 
maintaining the accuracy and clarity 

earlier printings: the diacritic that dietis 
kh from kh is awkwardly positioned in the 
redesigned Devanagari font, while the position 
of anusvar sometimes causes it to become 
obscured by other superscripts (in contexts 
such as #3); there are numerous new typograph- 
ical errors (especially in basi NES 


mis tations of e.g. gft (p 
(p. 58), gt (p. 109), kd d var Ce E 
wart (p 2 , and waar 


and MAA are all misprin prex wide 
t wrongly appears as Ẹ four times on p. 16. 
It is to be ho that OUP will remove these 
and other blemishes from the face of an 
old and trusted friend. 


RUPERT SNELL 


Kumc Hoc Dy: Un épisode du 
Ramayana Khmer: Rama endormi 
par les maléfices de Vaiy Rabn. 
Ouvrage publié avec le concours du 
Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. 213 pp., 4 plates. Paris: 
L’Harmattan, 1995. 


This discovery 1s a triumph for M. Khing 
Hoc Dy. He has un from within the 
Library of the Société Asiatique a most unex- 
pected and useful item of the Rama saga, 
namely the text of a story known to the Khmer 
people but not found i in the strangely numbered 

Bor the literary version. literary 
tert, publi by the Institut Bouddhique of 
Phnom Paha as veneer and, with amend- 
ments, by Saveros Pou as * Rámakerti I and 
I’, thro the École Francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient, ed several important episodes which 
were familiar in the oral version of Ta Cak’ 
(recorded by Bizot in 1969), which were 
Ho eaa e in the paintings on the walls of the 
Pagoda in Phnom Penh and which 
formed part of one of the Thai versions. 

Khing Hoc Dy found the manuscript in a 
collection of Aymonier’s papers with a note 
written on it, presumably by Aymonier, that it 
was re-read in 1894 Khing Hoc Dy 1s of the 
opinion that this monte a 18 older than the 
Ramdyana manuscripts used by the Institut 
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Bouddhique for their edition of the Reamker 
in 1937 and that it predates other manuscripts 
m libraries m France. 

Ehing Hoc Dy has provided much informa- 
tion ın presentation of the document. His 
translation is accompanied by liberal notes, 
intended to encourage the reader, Cambodian 
or non-Cambodian, to understand the language 
of the Rámakerti I. The text is given both in 
the original form and in modern writing. It is 
clear that an mtimate knowledge of the poetical 

age was needed in order to read the badly 
t text. A glossary is provided. There are 
COE: of the relevant paintings too. 
various other accounts of the episode 
are examined and compared with the document. 
The names and many details certainly: make 
them different from each other. However, the 
peneral story is the same. Rābn, learning that 
had invaded Lanka with an army, asked 
lus nephew, Vaiy Rabn, the king of Patal, the 
underworld, to abduct Rama. Vaiy Rabn makes 
himself invisible and is ready to do this before 
the morning star rises. Hanumiin puts Rama 
1n a cage inside his mouth and watts with the 
monkey generals. Vaiy Rábn tricks them by 
transforming his bejewelled blow-pipe into a 
mornin star. The monkeys relax and fall 
is abducted. Hanumān goes to 

, destroys Vaiy Rabn and brings Rima 
Ho ‘to safety. 

The text has many characteristics of the 
Reamker, parts 1-10, or Ramakerti L The 
metre is Bamnol, used for conflict. The vocabu- 
lary includes khav (Thai *news", bum cer 
Durum meaning ‘not to transgress' and 

khun * high- -ranking officer". 

Khing Hoc Dy is to be congratulated. 


J. M. JACOB 


HELEN CoRDELL (comp.): Laos. 
(World Bibliographical Series, 
Vol. 133.) xxxvi, 215 pp. Oxford: 
Clio Press, 1991. £38. 


As Laos is one of the least well studied 
countries of ghar East Asia, Helen Cordell’s 
bibliography is warmly to be welcomed. Laos 
1s roughly the size of Britain, and the small 
and on diverse p opalation of under four 
million is unevenly distributed across a rugged 
ang nd poor land. This fragmented region, domin- 

ted by speakers of Tai languages since at least 
the thirteenth century, more or less corre- 
sponded to the powerful Theravada Buddhist 
state of Lan Xang in the Early Modern emm period. 
But it had effectively become part of d 
by the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
its existence as a separate political unit today 
is due to French im expansion in the late 
nineteenth century. Japanese provoked the 
first declaration of independence 2 1945, 
embroilmg the Pathet Lao m a long and e 
war with the French, and then with the 
Americans up to 1973. Two years after the 
cease-fire, Laos entered the Communist Bloc. 
The erosion of communist rule from the late 
1980s has been gradual, marked by increasing 
economic integration with Thailand The biblio- 
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graphy inevitably reflects the colonial domin- 
ance of France and the fact that Laos only 
sprang to international prominence during the 
wars of 1945-73. A commendable effort has 
been made to preserve as much balance as 
possible between ly divergent interpreta- 
sd of the country's recent history, while 

making Laos as accessible as possible to 


speakers of English. 


W. G. CLARENCE-SMITH 


J. B. HARLEY and DaviD WOODWARD 
(ed.): The history of cartograph 
Vol. 2, Book 1: Cartography in the 
traditional Islamic ahd | South Asian 
societies. xxiv, 579 pp. Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1992. 


This mpressive volume seems to have 
brought surprises even to its editors: ‘Once the 
western yardstick was thrown out, a new 
potential to broaden the cartographic canon 
took shape. For this to happen, ough, the 
transition from Eurocentric to more culturally 
sensitive interpretations had to be made and 
new assumptions espoused’ (preface, xxi). 

The contributors have first to be congratu- 
lated on providing a refreshing way into new 
and old matenals, which include astronomic 
instruments, architectural plans, celestial and 
cosmological diagrams as well as geographical 
maps. A much broader approach is 
for the study of pre-modern Islamic carto- 
graphy than for the Western tradition. The 
survival of so few artefacts means that the 
investigation has to depend largely on geo- 
graphical literature and the numerous map-like 
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illustrations m philosophical, scientific and 
mystical texts. Thus chapter ix, written by 

D. A. King and R. P. Lorch, examines the 
charts, maps and instruments used 1n religious 
practice, as a part of the ‘ sacred geo phy’, 
while chapter vin, by R. P. Mi er ducis 
the historical development of pier ie in the 
Islamic world. Various important cartographers 
are introduced throughout the book, including 
Al-Balkhi, Ibn Hawgal, Al-Birüni and Al-Idrisi 

Three chapters are devoted 1 to the Ottoman 
cartographic tradition. In chapter x and a 
A. T. Karamustafa gives a useful summary of 
the terminology and the problems in studying 
this complex subject. He introduces military 
and terrestria] maps, and architectural and 
waterway plans of the Ottoman Empire In 
chapter xu, J. M. Rogers examines in detail 
how Ottoman illustrated historical books were 
compiled. By comparing the styles of the maps 
and c , he uncovers important differences 
between the urban maps and the itineraries. 
çh d m and xiv (by G. Tibbets and 

S. ely) look at Islamic sea 
a but fine no evidence of an indigenous 
tradition of Islamic navigation charting 

J E. Sch sole com; ier of the 
second part of the volume, on South Asian 
cartography, presents a comprehensive 
of both cosmographic and geographic map- 
pings which shows there is an mdigenous 
cartographic tradition in South Asia which has 
been ignored or even destroyed by the 
Europeans, We may look forward to further 
discoveries in this tradition. 

The book is not a definitive catalogue in an 
sense, but identifies the key areas of researc 
and ways of approach, which makes it a useful 
reference tool. By bringing together the new 
ideas of a number of m. g scholars in the 
field, it offers fresh 1nsights into a very difficult 
subject area. 


WANG TAO 
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Walter de Gruyter 
G| Berlin - New York 





Ramawatar Yadav 


A Reference Grammar of 
Maithili 

1996. 15.5 x 23 cm. XII, 400 pages. 

Cloth DM 198,- / 0S 1544,- / sFr 189,- 


ISBN 3-11-014558-8 
(Trends in Linguistics. Documentation 11) 


Mouton de Gruyter 


This reference grammar, which meets modern linguis- 
tic standards, presents a comprehensive description of 
Maithili, a modern Indo-Aryan language spoken in the 
Bihar state of India and parts of Nepal. 


The description is thorough and systematic; many 
readers will appreciate the abundance of carefully 
glossed examples as well as the detailed account of 
Maithili grammaticality judgements. 

This grammar will prove extremely useful not only 
to specialists in Maithili, but also to readers of a more 
general background who wish to have a comprehen- 
sive picture of Maithili grammar. 




















Walter de Gruyter & Co., P.O. Box 30 34 21, D-10728 Berlin, 
Phone: +49-30-260-05-235, Fax: +49-30-260-05-222 
Walter de Gruyter Inc., 200 Saw Mill River Road, Hawthorne, NY 10532, 
Phone: (914) 747-0110, Fax: (914) 747-1326 
Please visit us in the World Wide Web at http://www.deGruyter.de 
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£3 Oxford University Press 





A Claim to Land by the Lands and Tenants in 
River South India 


A Household in Senegal, A Study of Nellore District, 
1720-1994 1850-1990 
Adrian Adams and Jaabe So M. Atchi Reddy 


This extraordinary book, much of which This book raises serious doubts about 
was written first in an African language, will much of the accepted wisdom ding 


be an invaluable reference for those who the relative powers o 
believe that Africans may yet redeem a landlords and tenants Using unpublished 
future free from the false promises of data from the 1850s divus it shows 


development by drawing on an inherited how tenancy has helped in a slow but 
past. smooth transfer of land from absentee 
0-19-820191-5, 320 pages, 4 maps, landlords to tenants and other cultivators, 
Clarendon Press £50.00 often gving them an upper hand. 


0-19-563660-0, 222 pages, £11.99 
The Transmission of . 
Knowledge in South Asia Myths, Saints and 
Essays on Education, Religion, Legends in Medieval 
History and Politics India 


; ; Charlotte Vaudeville 
Fditediuy Nigel Crook Compiled with an introduction by 
These essays look at schools and schooling, Vasudha Dalmia 
the telling of myth, colonial information a. ae 
gathering, and the spread of the ‘hindutva’ The essays in this volume offer a 


Ideology. representative selection of studies of the 

SOAS Stndies on South Asta North Indian devotional traditions of the 
medieval period. They deal with the 

0-19-563644-9, 346 pages £15.00 cluster of myths surrounding the pastoral 

. . è cults of Krsna in the Braj region, Vithoba 

Creating a Nationality in the Pandharpur area in Maharashtra, 

The Ramjanmabhumi Movement 22d the popular romantic legends of the 
Ahirs and Jats in North India. 

and Fear of the Self 


0-19-563414-4, 341 pages, frontispiece, 
Ashis Nandy, Shikha Trivedy, Shail line figures and maps throughout £17.99 
Mayaram, and Achyut Yagnik X 
The destruction of the Babri Masjıd at Kashmir, 1947 A 
SOR n pi was a watershed in the Rival Versions of History 
politics of independent India. It was also a 
turning-point for community life at Prem Shankar Jha 


Ayodhya. This book narrates how The book is an exhaustive and careful 
Ayodhya’s inhabitants ienced the documentation of the accession of 

events that led up to and followed the Kashmir in 1947 based on declassified 
destruction of the mosque. correspondence and reports that 
0-19-563588-4, 228 pages, tables, £12.99 ve become available in s Tecent years. 


0-19-563766-6, 164 pages, £8.99 


Available now from good bookshops For more information, contact 
Helen Edgington, Arts & Reference i 
Oxford University Press, Great Clarendon Street, Oxford OX2 6DP ‘@ (01865) 556767. 


Oxford University Press 


Sacrificed Wife/ Hinduism for Our 

Sacrificer’s Wife Times 

Women, Ritual, and Hospitality ^ ARMIND SHARMA 

in Ancient India The agenda of this book is sot to 

assess certain basic concepts of Hindu 

STEPHANIE W. JAMISON philosophy in the light of contemporary 

Jamison examines the conceptual position of reality, and to reinterpret them as seems 

women in the culture of early India, appropriate for our times 

specifically the Vedic and early epic periods — 0-19-563749-6, 126 pages £7.99 

(c.1500—200 BCE). E 

0-19-509663-0,£1650 e000 Religion, Civil Society 
ene te eee ees and the State 


The Home of Dancing A Study of Sikhism 

Sivan J. P. S. UBEROI 

The Traditions of the Hindu Religion, civil society, and the state 
Temple in Citamparam Sena bor aree ced 
PAUL YOUNGER Professor Uberoi argues for a 
Younger describes the daily and festival recognition, of the figure of the martyr 


A A ; — whose victory 1s over the ‘self? — 
oru of the only Hindu temple in India rather than the figure of the hero — 


where Shiva in his dancing form is the whose victory ts over the ‘other’ — or of 


rimary object of worship. He analyses the A : : 
history revealed in the architecture of the the victim, as the universal foundation 
of civil society. 


buildings and the 300 inscriptions on the ; 
temple walls, and in the process tries to 0-19-563691-0, 184 pages, frontispiece, 
understand the multifaceted role of the 4 pp halftones, line figures, £12. 
temple in Indian life. e 
0-19-509533-2, 268 pages, frontispiece, The Religious World of 
halons line drewings, 1 map £14.50 Kirti Sri 

i : Buddhism, Art, and Politics 
Mysticism of Late Medieval Sri Lanka 
Holiness East and West JOHN CLIFFORD HOLT 


DENISE LARDNER CARMODY In this interdisciplinary inquiry, John 
and JOHN TULLY CARMODY Clifford Holt seeks to uncover how 


Denise and John Carmody introduce the Pescmaed during he wanius years of 
concept of mysticism and its practice in each i5 igenous political power a ‘Aglaia 

of the world’s major religions. For each oldest continuing Buddhist culture 
religion they provide a brief description of . 

its history, doctrine, and major mystical 0-19-510757-8, 156 pages, 8 pp colour and 
figures, and compare its mystical dimension uu Diack aoa white plates, 

to those of other traditions. 0-19-509705-X, £35.00 

0-19-508819-0, 330 pages £11.99 

0-19-508818-2, £18.99 


Available now from bookshops For more information, contact 
Helen Edgi Arts & Reference j 
Oxford University Press, Great Clarendon Street, Oxford OX2 6DP %@ (01865) 556767. 
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JOURNAL or RELIGIous ETHICS 


Published at Georgetown University 


Founded in 1973 as an independent scholarly 
journal, the Journal of Religious Ethics (JRE) 
publishes articles on a wide range of topics. 
The Journal reflects a specific interest in 
exploring comparative religious ethics, with at 
least one essay in every issue devoted to this 
subject as well as occasional focused sets of 
commissioned articles such as the Buddhist 
ethics articles in Volume 24, No. 2. 





FALL 1996—Vovume 24, No. 2 
Essays ON OTHER TOPICS 


Focus on BupbHisr ETHICS 


Charles S. Prebish, guest editor (Pennsylvania State University): 
Ambiguity and Conflict in the Study of Buddhist Ethics: An 
Introduction 

Charles Hallisey and Anne Hansen (Harvard University): 
Narrative, Sub-Ethics, and the Moral Life: Some Evidence from 
Theravada Buddhism 


Damien Keown (Goldsmiths College, London): 
Karma, Character, and Consequentialism 

David W. Chappell (University of Hawaiʻi): 
Searching for a Mahayana Social Ethics 

Joe Bransford Wilson (University of North Carolina, Wilmington): 
The Monk as Bodhisattva: A Tibetan Integration of Buddhist 
Moral Points of View 


Boox Discussion 


John Kelsay (Florida State University): 
Plurality, Pluralism, and Comparative Ethics: A Review Essay 


Journal of Religious Ethics, Volume 24, No. 2 is available as a single 
issue for $12.00 us plus shipping ($3.50 us within the US, $6.00 us 
internationally), prepaid, from Scholars Press Customer Services; P. O. 
Box 6996; Alpharetta, GA 30239-6996; USA. Phone: 800-437-6692 or 
770-475-9245; Fax: 770-442-9742. 


Please contact Scholars Press Subscriber Services; P. O. Box 15399; 
Atlanta, GA 30333-0399; USA (Phone: 404-727-2345) for subscription 
information. 
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The Journal of Chinese Jade 


S. Bernstein, Editor 





This scholarly volume will contain academic articles of 
interest to the scholar, archaeologist, and collector of 
Chinese jade. The purpose of The Journal of Chinese Jade 
is to provide a forum in which ideas related to jade may 
receive exposure to the international community. 





Please remit $40.00/US. 
Price includes world-wide, first class postage 


Publication date: March 1996 
ISBN 0-9638932 


A Journal Published by 











S.BERNSTEIN & CO. 
JADE & ORIENTAL ART 


San Francisco 





One Daniel Burnham Court 
Suite 330C 
San Francisco, California 94109 





Telephone: 415 346 9193 
Facsimile: 415 346 9136 








Journal of. 
International Affairs 


The Single Topic Journal with Multiple Perspectives 


Religion: 


Politics, Power and Symbolism 


The latest issue of the Journal looks at different aspects of the world's 
religions and their role in international affairs. Articles examine aspects 
of religion as it affects international relations and politics within states. 
The issue of religion as a motivating factor and its use to promote secular 
interests are also addressed. 
Articles and authors include: 

The Worldwide Rise of Religious Nationalism Mark Juergensmeyer 
Religion and Mass Politics in India Peter van der Veer 
Prospects for Peace in Northern Ireland? Fionnuala Ni Aolain 


Religious Fundamentalism and Human Rights Johan D. van der Vyver 


‘Subscription Order ">. Sa RT si 
$e s Pca begs ES a i, ee ae 


One-year Subscription: Two-year Subscription 
o Individual ($16.00) o Individual ($31.00) 
O Institution ($32.00) ' D Institution ($62.00) 


Foreign Postage: $8.00 per year (no postage necessary for U.S., Canada or Mexico) 
Prepayment required in U.S. dollars drawn on U.S. banks. 


Name 
Instituion 
Address 
City/State/Zip 


Send check with order to Journal of International Affairs, Box 4, International Affairs 
Building, Columbia University, New York, NY 10027 USA 





CAMBRIDGE 
ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 


* Written by leading specialists in their fields 

* Strikingly illustrated throughout 

* Special panel features on influential ideas, people, places 
and events 


The Cambridge Illustrated History of the 
Islamic World 
Edited by Francis Robinson 
University of London 


Celebrating the achievements of the Islamic world, The Cambridge 
Illustrated History of the Islamic World isa major cultural history of 
Islam from Muhammed to the present day. Covering everything 
from its commerce, social ordering, knowledge and learning to its 
art and architecture, it emphasises the close relationship between 
the Islamic world and the West. It will enrich understanding of 
Muslim civilization and place in perspective the role of Islam in the 
world today. 


The Cambridge Illustrated History of China 
Patricia Buckley Ebrey 
University of Illinois 


Drawing wherever possible on traditional Chinese interpretations of 
events and developments, The Cambridge Illustrated History of 
China explores the contribution of the various factors and forces, 
ideas and inventions, events and leaders that have shaped Chinese 
civilization. Phenomenal in scope, the book embraces all aspects of 
Chinese culture, economics and politics. But key emphasis is placed 
throughout on the major social and cultural developments, and 
how they impinged on the lives of ordinary people. 


0521435196 The Cambridge Illustrated History of China 
HB 352pp. £24.95 


0521435102 The Cambridge illustrated History of the Islamic World 
HB 352pp. £24.95 


Wlephione Ordering a) CAMBRIDGE 
Tel. 01223 325588 WB UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fax. 01223 325152 The Edinburgh Building, Cambridge cba 21u, UK 
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ORIENT SP rear. 


German Journal for Politics and Economics of the Middle East 


ORIENT is the only magazine in the Federal Republic of Germany dealing with the 
contemporary Near and Middle East (i.e. Arab States, Israel, Turkey, Iran, Afghan- 
istan, Pakistan), as well as with modern oriental studies. 


CONTENTS: Scientific articles, analyses, background reports and important docu- 
ments, regular book reviews, detailed bibliographies of recent international publica- 
tions with annotations, short biographies of leading oriental personalities. 


ORIENT 1/1996 


Rainer Hermann 
Die drei Versionen des politischen Islam in der Türkei 
Servet Mutlu 
The Southeastern Anatolia Project (GAP) of Turkey its context, objectives and 
prospects 
Horst Unbehaun 
Turkische Arbeitsmigration m den Nahen Osten, nach Osteuropa und Mittelasien 
Dina Craissati 
Social movements and democracy in Palestine: politicization of society or civiliza- 
tion of politics? 
Kai Hafez 
Salman Rushdie im Kulturkonflikt. Zum Problem der transkulturellen Kommuni- 
kation in der deutschen Presseberichterstattung 


Publisher: Deutsches Orient-Institut, Hamburg 
Editor: Udo Steinbach 
Assistant Editor Gerda Max 


ORIENT ts published three-monthly. Price per issue DM 38,-, 
annual subscription DM 128,- plus postage 


LESKE VERLAG & BUDRICH GMBH 
Postfach 300 551, 51334 Leverkusen/Germany 








Typeset, Printed and Bound by The Charlesworth Group, Huddersfield, UK, 01484 517077 
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